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THE BUILDING OF THE NEW CAPITALS 


HE building of the New Delhi and of 
the Capitals of the New Indian Pro- 
vinces recently constituted will be an 

epoch-making event of supreme importance 
for the artistic and industrial future of India. 
The decision as to whether this wonderful 
opportunity shall give a tremendous impulse 
to the revival of art and craft in India, and 
establish once and for all a sound basis for 
art and technical education, or whether it 


shall merely extend the long existing mal- 


administration of the Public Works Depart- 
ment in architectural matters to much 
wider areas now lies in the lap of the gods. 

It is a fact that hitherto neither the Gov- 
ernment of India nor any of the local ad- 
ministrations have had any settled opinion 
on this architectural question, the right 
solution of which is the key to many others 


^! in which both the economic and intellectual 


interests of India are deeply concerned. 


| The decision as to the style to be adopted 


' artistic 


in public buildings has never yet been 
made on the only right and relevant issue 
for Indian administrators to consider, 
namely, what style will make best use of the 
and economic resources of the 
country and develop the latent creative 
power of Indian craftsmen to the fullest 
extent? It has always depended upon 
totally irrelevant and arbitrary side-issues 


‚ such as, what style appeals most to the 


personal taste of the Head of the Depart- 
ment,or Government concerned? Or, what 


-style is most familiar and congenial to the 


departmental officer, expert or non-expert 


in architectural matterscawho аьа овиди Kangn Wolds Adan. 


design the building. The recent declara- 
tion of the Viceroy that the question will 
be seriously considered and that personally 
His Excellency is inclined towards the 
adoption of an oriental style for the new 
buildings at Delhi, augurs well fora right 
conclusion. 


If the case is decided solely on the 
advantages which India will derive from a 
great impetus to Indian art and craftsman- 
ship, there can be but one result. The 
present danger seems to be that the obvious 
merits of the case may be over-ridden by 
the ex-parte advocacy of experts unfamiliar 
with Indian conditions, or by the influence 
of the long tradition of a vicious depart- 
mental system. That this pernicious influ- 
ence is still lurking in the background of 
official counsels seems to be clear from the 
latter part of the answer given by Sir 
Robert Carlyle to Sir G. M. Chitnavis' 
question in the Imperial Legislative Council 
in February last, concerning the employ- 
ment of Indian builders at.Delhi and other 
places :— 1 

“The architects to be employed will be selected 
solely with regard to their qualifications for that 
important work and for dealing with the numerous 
complex 7 problems. connected with the design and 
construction of buildings adapted to suit modern 
requirements. Government have every desire to 
encourage the revival of Indian art in the Public 
Works Department and elesewhere, and will take _ 
every opportunity of doing so with a due egard to 
economy in the expenditure of public funds.2 

Reading between the lines of this reply 
it is easy to see the promptings of the old. 
Writ clearly we have 


Fig. r-—A South Indian Sthapati, or master-builder, drawing designs for a new temple in accordance with 
` measurements given in Silpa Sastras. He carries а brush, a foot rule, a set square and a book. 
draws on the stone wall with the brush in red, and workmen cut accordingly. 


: А [From a photograph by Dr. А. К. Coomaraswamy. | 


the two, ancient departmental fallacies :— 
= First, that Indian styles are unsuitable for E 
‚ and unadaptable for modern practical Any architect fully acquainted with Indian 
requirements. Second, that an Indian style conditions outside the area of D. P. E 
is necessarily an*expensive 68, inzatlic Obese GurinfiKeenrceollegtige] Haiya layman who has taken 


fore the. D. P. W. has been and still is, the 
careful guardian of the public purse. 
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a 


Fig. 2.—South Indian Masons carrying out the Sthapati’s designs. 
[From a photograph by. Dr. А. К. Coomaraswamy. | 


the trouble to follow what I have written 
previously on this subject* or is tolerably 


well. acquainted with 
s history and procedure, will be able to 
expose the essential errors of these two 

Propositions from all points of view, 

architectural, artistic or economic. In view 

of the Viceroy's subsequent declaration in 

the Budget debate we may hope that such 

familiar departmental excuses are now only 

used for rhetorical purposes. Assuming 

that in this matter the right will at last 

Ba, we can very well leave depart- 
EE Кош to themselves and pass on 
SIN ED piy a few of the practical issues 

policy. ise in carrying out the new 

ва |t for granted that for many 

cal reasons the controlling architec- 


.* See Ess ys 
tion: G. A, duh Industry and Educa- 


the departmental 


tural authority in such matters must, fora 
time at least, remain European. The first 
difficulty which an European architect 
always has to meet is the question of 
style—an Indian architect has no such 
difficulty, for his traditional practice settles 
it for him. With a European the case is 
different; when he is asked -to design a 
building in an Indian style, he must ask 
himself—what Indian style? Shall it in 
old one, like the buildings of Akbar's 
famous city at Fatehpur-Sikri, or a modern 
one such as he will find practised by the 


. living Indian masterbuilders of the present 


day? He will of course find out at once that 
neither the one nor the other is exactly suit- 
able for European requirements in India. 
What then must he do? Akbar had just the — 
same difficulty to meet—none of the Hindu ~ 
building styles existing in his time were 


› Matt RS Public Domain. Gurukul Kargaekycors witalole for the Megul habits or the 1 


з 


employed in superin. 
tending the building of 
the new capitals, jf 
they will utilise Indian 
resources to the best 
advantage, will, likę 
Akbars Court archi- 
tects, join together with — 
the best Indian master... 
builders of the present ~ 
day in creating a new | 
Indian style suitable 
for Anglo-Indian de: = 
partmental needs. Of © 
course, it should. not | 
be a stereotyped “‘offi- F| 
cial" style for all India, i 
but varied in different | 
localities to suit local 
conditions, local mate- д 
rials апа 1осаї styles 
of Indian  craftsman- 
ship. | 

The difficulty of get- 
ting into touch with 
the best Indian build: | 
ers should be greatly | 
lessened by the fact that. 
last year at the ins 
tance of the India 
Society of London, the 
officers of the Archzo- 
logical Survey were ins- 
tructed to take photo- 
graphs of interesting 
modern buildings, de- 
signed and built- Буй * 
living Indian builders, 
and to collect inform- 
ation with regard to 


: { ilders. By this; = 
Fig. 3.—A Modern Indian Building at Benares. са ER droit bea | 


[From a photograph by M». О..С. Gangoly. | mass of material of this’ 


дешеди of the Mogul Court. Akbar, kind which will be of the highest practical 
eing a wise and practical ruler, made the value for those who control the designs | 
best use of the artistic resources at his of the new buildings now required by, 
E he made all his architects, Hindu, Government. E) 
с Ak Persian, put their heads There are three classes of Indian builders 
li OR Mss B. а new style which of the present day:—zst, the Sthapatis oF | 
шы: Hs aa Не in India. This is the architects attached to Hindu temples, who 

yle which we call Mogul, though it was build and restore temples, bathing tanks and | 


„= an ае Me ue очы by  rest-houses for pilgrims, etc. They are 
n yed, the 7 i E 
Т majority of whom were Indians zd nee ТЕНЕ зе” 


A 
The European 


з 


{$ 
4 
7 
A3 


c the ordinary mistris who are builders and | 
architects in РО Domáä ecurud e stgrareellegibn Haines in Indian styles, both | 


Hindu and Muhammadan, as well as 
Muhammadan mosques. 3rd, a very mis- 
cellaneous rabble employed by P. W. D. 
Contractors in Government buildings, with 
no traditions except those of the D. P. W. 
and of whom the description given by the 
Consulting Architect to the Government of 
India, Mr. Begg, “‘that they are masters of one 
art only—that of scamping—" may some- 
times be justly applied. The first two classes 
are of a totally different order. I have often 
found among them men of a much higher 
artistic intelligence and more practical 
skill than is usual in craftsmen of a similar 
class with whom the architect has to work 
in Europe. Mr. Begg appears to have been 
unusually unfortunate, for other architects 
with longer Indian experience like W. R. F. 
Chisholm, formerly Consulting Architect 
to the Government of Madras, have testified 
that the labour procurable in India is “ofa 
highly intelligent order.” Any architect in 
Europe would rejoice to have such men as 
the best Indian master-builders for colla- 
borators: modern European architecture 
would be much better than it is if such a 
large class of the finest craftsmen existed 
now in Europe. If the Public Works De- 
partment is to succeed in promoting the 
revival of Indian art, Government architects 
must employ craftsmen not only in mecha- 
nically copying their own paper designs, but 
as artistic collaborators who can take as 
much delight in real creative work as any 
artists in the world. For ten years, in the 
Madras School of Arts, and afterwards in 


"Calcutta, I was working side by side with 


. tecture in Northern India. 
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men of this class, and I always look back @ 
to that time as the best time of my artistic} 
life. Fergusson said truly that one can 
learn more from these men of real practical 
art than from any books ever written. EB 
It is among such men as these that the Con- | 
sulting Architect would find the competent 
trained assistants, first-rate designers and E 
builders, so urgently needed by his depart- 8 
ment. No architects in the world could $ 
desire better assistants: the only danger of MI 
employing them would be that occasionally M 
the assistant-builders might prove to be the 
better architects, but that is a risk which 
the public service might reasonably take. 


In Fig. т. I give an illustration of a 
Hindu Sthapati, or architect of the present 
day, at work drawing designs on a wall for 
a temple pillar. Fig.2. shows the masons 
working out other details fiom the Sthapati’s 
designs. The photographs were taken last | 
year in Southern India by Dr. A. К. ф 
Coomaraswamy, to whom I am indebted 
for the use of them. Fig. 3. is a very good 
example of modern Indian domestic archi- 
It is from a new 
building in Benares and is reproduced from 
the excellent article by Mr. Ordhendra 
Coomar Gangoly which appeared in the 
March number of this Review. These will 
suffice to show that the Indian master- 
builder is not—as another official expert, 
Mr. Chatterton, the Director of Industries 
in Madras, has declared,—only a figment of 
my imagination. 


E. B. Havett. 


THE HOUSE-FLY IN RELATION TO PUBLIC HEALTH 


interesting and more fully recognised, 
а as scienze brings forth the facts of 
interrelationships, both advantageous and 
destructive. Mosquitoes and flies have for 
centuries past been looked upon as а source 
0! extreme annoyance to the human family, 
but that these insects might be transmitters 


of disease was hardly even suspected until 
the latter part of 


I HE study of insects is becoming more 


thecdast, рова bargin. dikudiasingristaaefóareridwot 


been found by investigations that the insects 
of particular species are the sole trans- 
mitters of specific diseases as malaria, 
yellow fever, sleeping-sickness, filariasis, etc. 
This needs the study of medicine, mainly the 
etiology and pathology of such diseases, of 
bacteriology, inasmuch as the causative. | 


germs must be studied, and of entomology, 
and other 
be | 


inasmuch as the mouthparts 


the insect must 


Ld 
5 
‚ known as well as its systematic relation- 
| ships. 3 
WM It is not strange to say that malaria, 
| typhoid fever, yellow fever, bubonic 
| plague, sleeping-sickness, cholera, are all 
| preventible diseases, carried wholly or in 
“| part by insects. Our effort must be directed 
| toward the root of all evil—to the cause, 
"eliminate the cause and you eliminate the 
| disease.” 

| Methods of disease transmission.—Broadly 
(d speaking there are two ways of disease 
|] transmission in which insects are concerned, 
viz., a direct and indirect method, based оп 
|| the structure of mouthparts. The direct 
«M method depends upon the piercing mouth- 
structures (Fig. т) capable of penetrating 
the animal skin and introducing into the 


hk Fig. 1.—Head of the stable fly, stomoxys calcitrans, 
; illustrating the type of piercing mouthparts which 


relate to the direct transmission of pathogenic 


organisms. The sheath or Jabinm encloses slender 
piercing bristles. + 


‚ circulation a pathogenic organism. The 
‚ indirect method is based on the accidental 
; accumulation of pathogenic organisms upon 
» feet (Fig, 2) or mouthparts (Fig. 3) and 

introducing these on the food of the human 
-being, relating mainly, therefore, to intesti- 
i nal diseases, such as typhoid fever, Asiatic 
| (India) cholera, dysentery, etc. Other than 

, this, insects may *act as расахіезувіффеіп. 


1 


, i MES = 
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external (lice, etc.) and internal (bot-flies, 


etc.) causing irritations and diseases or they — 7 
may produce wounds by the introduction о 
of а specific poison through the bite, ag — " 
does the bed bug (Indian relapsing fever) р 
and the like. 5 
As for illustration of the two principal у 
methods, take the stable-fly on the one d 
hand—for the direct method, and the house- 7 i 
fly on the other—for the indirect method. { d 
i: 1 S 
5 а 
F 
t 
t 
Fig. 2.—Foot of the house fly greatly enlarged, Note 
the many fine hairs with which the foot pads are ` 
provided. $ 
Ihe former penetrates the skin and intro- 
duces into the blood pathogenic organisms x 
which attack the red corpuscles or other F 
liquid portions of the body, such as the 
cerebro-spinal fluid. The stable-fly is 
known to transmit a trypanosome disease 
(surra) of the Philippine Islands, and a „бе. 
closely related genus, the glossina or tsetse- '| 
fly, transmits other diseases such as the _ 
sleeping-sickness of Africa. The latter - o 
(indirect) is represented by the house-fly, an — L 
important transmitter of intestinal diseases, а 
because it is readily attached to the excre- Е = 
mentous matter, vomit and sputum, etc, | th 
collecting the germs upon its mouth-parts - b 
and feet as shown in figs. indicated, and | Y 
then carrying them to the food of human i 
beings, thus causing infection. p t 
It is necessary for one interested in the. : 2 
ВИНЕ е5 Tal the distinction between | 


— — 


а. 
рза Tay) ae eS 


c Gea S SCR EM 
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vegetable pathogenic (disease producing) 
organisms, such as the bacteria, and the 
animal pathogenic organisms, such as the 
protozoans, since the two classes vary con- 
siderably in their longevity and virulence 
when outside the human body, and behave 
differently within the bodies of different 
insects, e.g., typhoid fever is a bacterial 
disease, the causative germs of which out- 
side the body are present in the excrement 
and urine; malaria on the other hand, is a 
protozoan disease which cannot live outside 
the human body, except in the mosquito of 
the genus Anopheles. 


Fig. 3.—Head of the house fly, Musca domestica, 
illustrating the type of suctorial mouthparts mot 
adapted to piercing the human skin ; but because 

E TO the presence of numerous bristles and hairs a 
good collector of filth and germs relating to the 
„indirect transmission of disease. 


whet 1$ а house-fly ?— Properly speaking 
L У Опе species of fly (musca domestica 
E) 1s rightly called the house-fly, 
оре there are several species which are 
the pee nally in the house as those of 
ecu "y or green-fly (lucillia caesar), 
woe У. ог blue bottle-fly (calliphora 
ET) ate the Stable-fly (stomoxys-calci- 
D. m several other species belonging to 
О OWIng- genera: “pollenia, morellia 


and musci 1 
the house-fiy, belong to the same family as 


namelpg.o. müséidisesin. SulvkieKangri galemendfathySe manure. 


others such as homalomyia and anthomyia 
belong to another family; namely, Antho 
myidae. | 

Life history or development.—By lifa 
history is meant the development of _Һе 
organism from the egg to the adult. It hag 
a complex metamorphosis and раѕѕе 
through several stages, viz. the egg, them 
larva (maggot), the pupa (resting stage) апа 
the, imago -or full grown winged insect а= 
shown in fig. 4. (After Hermzs). 

From 75 to 125 eggs are deposited singl 
in one mass. Excrementous material, espe- 
cially of the horse and cow, is the favorite 
place upon which the eggs are deposited. 
Other suitable situations are kitchen refuselm 
and decaying vegetable matters. The eggs 
hatch in from r2 to 24 hours and the newly 
hatched larvae begin feeding at once. 


Fig. 4.—lllustrating the life history of the house Ну 
egg stage; larval stage or maggot, full grown; 
resting stage or pupa; the imago or adult. 


To gain an estimate of the number off 
larvee developing in an average horse 
manure pile, samples were taken from suchi 
a pile after an exposure of four days with 
the following results: First sample (4 Ths.) 
contained 6,873 larvé; second sample 
(4 ths.) 1,142; third sample (4 ibs.) 1,585; 
fourth sample (3 Tbs), 682; total 10,282 
larvae in r5 pounds. This gives an average 
of 685 larvae per pound. The weight of 
the entire pile was estimated at not less 
than 1,000 pounds, of which two-thirds was 
infested. A little arithmetic gives the asto- 
nishing estimate of 455,525 lasvæ (685 x 
665) or in round numbers, 450,000. (Herms, 
r910)J. In last February ror2, one of 
graduate stndents, Mr. S. N. Guha, found 
in hig experimental work 30,000 larvae in 


| The larval stage is the growing period E: 
ithe adult and the size of the adult depen А 

entirely оп the size that the larva anan Е 
|l An underfed larva will result in an under- 
| | sized adult, which fact is well illustrated y 
l Fig. 5 (after Herms.) The aroi CA 
| requires from 4 to 6 days after which the 
1 


Larva overfed, pupation 
retarded. 


м 


, 


60 hours. 


y 


54 hours. 


2 


48 hours. 


42 hours. 


6. 36 hours. 


Fig. 5.—Illustrating the effect that 
larva has on the size of 
Caesar). Overfeeding, if it does not -result 
fatally, does not increase the size of the fly over the 
Optimum, as may be seen by the uppermost in4 
dividual, which is the samé size as the next lower 
individual or optimum, Each of the. next lower 
individuals is the result of decreasing the time of 
feeding by six hours. These results are based 
on a large number of individuals in each case. 


maggots often crawl away from their breed- 
ing place. The average time required for 
evelopment “is differently estimated by 


underfeeding the 
the adult fly;(Lucilia 


` _ various observers inasmuch as tempera- 
tun greatly influences the time required. 
e du ine Ну emerges from the pupa case 
à fully de i it j 

i Oe veloped wings, it is eB л, 
у . This explains why no 
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Optimum, 60—72 hours. 


young house-flies are seen (young in the 
sense of being small) The little flies upon — 
the windows are not “baby” flies, but belong 
to another species, also adult. The house- 
flies are all of one size owing to the fact 
that the maggots find ample food for 
optimum development. In the adult state 
they live from 3 to 4 weeks. = 
Relation to disease transmission.— We 
should be familiar with the actual method 
of disease transmission by the house-fly, 
Some insects act as intermediate host for 
pathogenic organisms, which cannot be. = 
transmitted without the insect, e.g., the | 
malarial fever parasite (plasmodium mala- 
ria) which passes part of its life history. in i 
the body of the Anopheles mosquito. The a 
house-fly is not an intermediate host but by — 
П 


by a house fly to a sterile agar-agar plate upon 
which it was allowed to crawl for three minute Fs 
Incubation period 24 hours. 


habit and structure transmits diseases by | upo 
spreading the pathogenic organisms, ln д 
habit the house-fly feeds on excrement Dat 
of all kinds and is on the other hand, | AN 
attracted to the daintiest foods of man, and » p 
thus pass back and forth between the tw ab 
. extreues. The house-fly proboscis is prov as 


ed with fine hairs (Fig. 3) which serve as 
collectors of germs. Each of the six feet 
is provided with bristly structures and pads 
‚ GUM RAngACSNEsOn аг material addi 
to the power which completes the г 
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THE HOUSE-FLY 1 
ments in transmitting - infectious diseases. 
Although the house-fly is am innocent 
scavenger, yet circumstantial evidence 
against this insect asa transmitter of such 
diseases as typhoid fever, tuberculosis, dy- 
sentery, diarrhoea and cholera, etc., 1s already 
convincing. After knowing this we ought 
to get rid of this wolf in sheep’s skin. | 

To illustrate that the house-fly does carry 
bacteria one of the simple experiments may 
be cited. ЖОЕ 

In order to show thisa partly sterilized 
fly (Musca domestica) was placed in a test 
tube containing a culture of a known kind 


2. somete Ee 


"Fig. 7.— Cultures of Bacillus prodigeosus transferred. 


ie house fly to a sterile agar-agar plate upon: 
Which it was allowed to crawl for only a few, 
moments. Incubation period 24 hours. 


of bacteria (Micrococcus Aurens). . After 
walking aboutin the tube and becoming 
contaminated with the Micrococci, the fly 
wee transferred to a sterile agar-agar plate 
en Which it was allowed to crawl about 
M ше: The plate was then incu- 
WE Jor twenty-four hours, after which it 
9Xamined and photographed as is 

ine eS 6. The photograph shows. 
abd су 9! the fly as it had walked about 
plait ery place that the foot touched is 
tote maid by a vigorous bacterial 
The sam 


e experiment was performed: 
with another kind of drat tee RB: DURK 


2 
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prodigeosus) with results as is shown in 
Fig. 7. 

The diseases transmitted and the symp- 
toms and methods are briefly described.in 
the following :— 

(x) Typhoid fever.— The causative organ- 
ism (Bacillus Typhonis) is found outside 
the human body “only in those situations 
where it could be more or less directly 
traced to an origin in the discharge of а 
typhoid patient or convalescent." Besides 
this the majority of typhoid fever epidemics 
are traceable to water infection. Within the 
human body the typhoid bacilli are found 
in the intestine, urinary bladder and blood 
stream (Jordan). The bacilli are discharged 
from the body with the fæces and the urine! 
and are often present in such’ discharges for 
to weeks and in chronic cases forat least two 
years after recovery. These facts show the 
part played by this fly in typhoid transmis- 
sion. The fly being contaminated with the 
bacilli at once goto the dining room or to 
the grocery stores and deposit the deadly 
poison on the foods. Thus during the 
Spanish American War (Veeder) flies were 
seen to crawl over the foods with lime 
covered feet. The whitened feet were the 
result of lime and filth collected from the 
camp latrines. The depredations of typhoid 
fever at that time mark the beginning of 
a wide-spread campaign against the house- 
fly in America. 

The pollution of the waters of New York 
harbor has been reported . by Jackson Cog), 
in which he showed that the sewage 15 not 
carried away by the tides and that in many 
points sewer out-falls have not been carried 
below the low water mark, in consequence 
of which the solid matters from the Sewers 
were exposed on the shores.. These deposits 
were found covered with flies, thus affording 
ample opportunity for the transmission of 
typhoid. 

(2) Dysentery.— There are two kinds of dy- 
sentery, one of which is caused by an organ- 
(ism bacillus dysenteriae) Prevalent in tempe- 
rate climates and the other caused by a proto- 
zoan organism (entomeba histolytica) preva- 
lentin the tropics. The causative or anisms 
of both are found largely 
patients and are transmitted by flies in the 


"o EUR djanhora im ánfants.—Thou- 
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Id : disease. The causative organism (a type 
О рас dysenterize) is found in the stool 
of patients. The flies are often attracted to 
the excrement and are equipped with the 
bacilli. They are always found to sit on 
the mouth or other part of the body of the 
infants (particularly on the mouth, being 
attracted by the milk-vomit). Keep the flies 
away from the babies by the use of screens 
and nettings and thus avoid the danger. It 
is better not to allow the fly to crawl 
around the child's face and hands. . 

(4) Tuberculosis.— Tuberculosis is caused 
by a specific organism which is found in the 
lungs, intestines, liver and urogenital organs. 
The causative organisms (bacillus tuberculo- 
sis) find their way outside the body of the 
patient through the sputum, the faeces and 
the urine, Sputum has been found to con- 
tain living tubercle bacilli even after being 
allowed to putrefy for several weeks. 
(Muir and Ritchie, 'o7). 

*Von Behring maintains that the vast 
majority of all cases of lung tuberculosis 
are of intestinal origin, and that there 1s no 
doubt that pulmonary tuberculosis can 
originate from swallowing tubercle bacilli”. 
(Jordan, ’o8). 

It has been proved by Spillman and 
Hanshalter (1887) and lately by Nuttall and 
Howard that the house-fly can carry with 
it in its intestinal tract the bacillus tuber- 
culosis. 

(5) Asiatic cholera.—This type of cholera 
is both endemic and epidemic in India and 
has spread in other parts of Asia and over 

a larger part of Africa and Europe. It is 
needless to mention the number of deaths 
every year in our country from this dreaded 
disease, which sweeps away villages after 
villages without any interruption. The 
disease relates to the intestinal tract and is 
of i bacterial origin (spirillum choleræ). 
This organism leaves the body with the 
stools and infection is traceable to this 
source. “Upon the surface of vegetables and 
fruits keptin a cool moist place, experi- 
ments have shown that the spirillum may 
retain its vitality from 4 to 7 days. (Jordan 
'o8) The eminent authority Nuttall (799) 
4 has stated, “the body of evidence here pre- 
| sented as to the role of flies in the diffusion of 
= cholera is, I believe, absolutely convincing.” 
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used are either to be burnt at once or to be 
boiled in a separate tank for a length of 
time. : 
(6) Other diseases transmitted —The 
pus forming or suppurative bacteria (staphy- 
locoeci) cause a specific eye disease of Egypt 
which is also transmitted by the common 
house-fly (Nuttull, '99). : 
Under certain conditions it is very prob- |) 
able that the house-fly may transmit. 
leprosy, erysipelas, anthrax, small-pox and р 
framboeria. (yaws). Dr. E. P. Felt (оо) 
writes-- б. 
“Tt is held that flies may under certain conditions — 
convey plague, trachoma, septicemia,erysipelas, leprosy, _ 
and there are reasons for thinking that this insect. 
(house-fly) may possibly be responsible for the more 


frequent new cases of small-pox occurring in the near | 
vicinity of a hospital. Besides this it may be added“ 


that itches, boils, etc., may be transmitted by the houses - | 
Уш», 

Essentials of control.— The methods of | 
control are planned along the lines set forth 
by the study of the life history and habits” 
of the insect. The house-fly can be controll-- 
ed without question but a joint effort of both 
the municipality and the individual citizens 
are essentially necessary. This may be 
added that the life history and habits of thè- 
insect are to be studied, of which the igno- - 
rance is prevalent among the educated as. 
well as among the uneducated. : 

About до # of our house-flies develop in the | 


manures of horses, cows, etc., and the rest in i 


kitchen refuse, garbage and excrement 0 | 
man. The open manure pile must be. 
abolished and stables and cowsheds are (0 
be cleaned properly. Receptacles for th 
disposal of kitchen refuse are urgently | 
necessary for every private house and iti 
must be kept tightly closed with а cover 80) 
that this can not get in and lay eggs. 
These containers are to be emptied twice OF | 
at least once a week and the refuse matters 
are to be buried in an out-of-the-way 
place. ` E 
It is absolutely necessary to make a good} 
system for the disposal of human excreta | 
and the surroundings of such places are t? 
be kept. clean too by all means. When ай 
open privy is unavoidable, the dung shoul? 
e treated with ‘chloride of lime’ or even 2 
ounce of kerosene will serve well; eith: 
must be applied twice a week. Bes 
| Formalin may be usi 
with a good effect, ES 
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Insecticides.— Chemicals used to destroy 
the larvae may be roughly divided into two 
classes, viz. (т) Contact poisons and (2) 
Stomach poisons. To the first class belong] 
such preparations as kerosene and cresol 
soap, also chloride of lime. To the second 
class belong the arsenicals represented by 
arsenate of lead and Paris green which is 
not recommended. 

The larvae can be destroyed by a com- 
pound prepared in the following manner :— 
Formula: Dissolve one half pound of 
caustic potash in one half pint of water, 
let stand several hours until it dissolves and 
gets cold; add this to one quart of raw lin- 
seed oil contained in an earthenware vessel 
stirring the while, and repeat the stirring 
process at intervals of about one hour for 
from four to five hours, then let stand over- 
night. Add one and a quarter quarts of 
commercial cresol ог any other soap slowly 
and stir in the meantime. For use this 
compound must be dilutedat the rate of 
one part to thirty of water. Apply this on 
the manure pile or any other place where 
larvae are found. Poultry must not be al- 
lowed to feed on the larvæ thus treated. 
This liquid used at the rate of one part to 
one hundred parts of water, is also service- 
able as а germicide applied as aspray about 
poultry houses. Chloride of lime апа two: 
Percent Formalin solution are also effective 
in.killing the larvae. 

Аз for the adult house-flies they should be 
prevented from laying their eggs by spraying 
їп the above method. The use of screens in 


the windows and wire gauze screen-doors 


are of theutmost importance to keep the flies 
Out and where it is not practicable the 
foods at least must be preserved in such 
wire cases as need be. Sticky Hy-paper and 
Certain traps still serve а good purpose in 
the Private houses. Any preparation of 
arsenical poison is not recommended at all; 

arious fumes created by burning one or 
other of the following materials will 
ТЕРУ the flies.—pyrethrum (Persian. py- 
oe um or Buhach of California), James- 

h weed leaves (Datura) mixed with 
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crystals of saltpetre. The fly-fighting com- 
mittee of American Civic Association recom- 
mends the following: Heat a shovel or 
some such large iron-filing and drop thereon 
20 drops cf carbolic acid; the vapor kills 
the flies. 

Some simple precautions.—It is highly 
important that the sick-rooms should be 
well screened, especially in the case of 
transmissible diseases. Any flies found to 
enter in such a case must be killed to pro- 
tect the outside world. Pus rags, bandages,’ 
sputum, clothes and the like should not be: 
thrown here and there or should not be! 
washed in a public pond. These must be! 
either. burnt. or boiled in а separate tank 
and washed in an out-of-the-way place, so . 
that no contamination may occur. 

In conclusion, this much may be-said that 
the Municipality and the public board of 
health should take adequate measures to 
control this pest by a systematic disposal of 
excrements both human and animal, and of 
the kitchen refuse or some such nuisance 
of the house by a garbage system. They 
may adapt any means as the need be. It is 
also their duty to make the people under- 
stand the gain, loss and necessity of con- 
trolling such an “innocent creature”. 

As for the epidemic diseases they ought 
to take notice of the patients whether they 
are carefully handled and the clothes, etc., 
used are properly disposed of or not. It is 
also their duty to inspect the daily supplies 
in the market and see whether the things are 
carefully preserved or not. The law regard- 
ing food control is an important factor in 
preserving the health of the public in 
general. 

Besides this the health authorities may 
try a wide campaign with the help of the 
citizens in general and thereby exterminate 
the pest as much as possible. А citizen 
must do his duty and should do it willingly, 
when he understands the real extent of the 
injury caused by the house-fly; but if found 
negligent, the strong hand of the law should 
compell him to do it. 

S. К. Mirra. 
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EAVING out the Mongolic tribes, who 
are no doubt very recent intruders into 
India, the races of this country are 

! divided, though unscientifically, into. the 

` Атуапѕу ће Dravidians and the Kolarians. 

| Some are, however, inclined to make only 
two main groups of the Indian races, namely, 
the Aryan and the Dravidian, on the ground 
that the Mundas, the chief representatives 
of the Kolarian group, do not differ from the 

Dravidians in general physical type. 

Asito the origin of the Aryans, nothing 
definite is known. Mr. Keane says in his 
“Ethnology” that the primitive Aryan 
group eludes our grasp. Taking the view 
that the Aryans were merely a linguistic 
ora culture group, it has been remarked 
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that their community has now disap- 
peared; being dispersed amid the in- 
numerable. populations on whom this 


community imposed one form or another: 
of the Aryan mother-tongue. Mr. Keane 
has stated in this connection.that “as well 
might we seek in the raised doügh the leayen 
of fermentation, as try to détermine a pri-. 
mitive Aryan type." es | 
Equally difficult is the. problem relating 
to the Dravidas. The Dravidas, the Eski- 
| mosand the Finno-Lapps have proved to 
the ethnologists so many “stumbling: ` 
blocks.” Failing to classify them properly,» 
the systematists have set them down as so 
many "aberrent types.” Before discussing 
the various opinions regarding the origin 
of the Dravidas, I must-inform the readers 
that I exclude the Kolarians in ппу consider- 
ation of them, however-much - they may 
appear to resemble the Darvidas in physical 
Sce аншы as the Ordons and the 
ajmahalr people, as are strongly su = 
ed to be the аьа forms of Eie Deak 
dians and the Kolarians in their intermixture 
are also excluded here. I need hardly state 
that not only the Bráhmanas of the Madras 
Presidency, but also the other high caste i 
people of Aryan descent as the Nairs are, do 
not come within 'the divisiam-ofrtheliciDerei. Gun 
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; Africa to India, and that at the time of the - 


'frontier of India was on the coast oft 


das. The Dravidians, numbering over со} 
millions in the Presidency of Madras alone,} 
speak in the main the following languages, 
namely, Telugu, Tamil (including : Malaya- f 
lam), Canarese and Kodagu. - 
I have mentioned it before that South. © 
ern India was once only the eastern half of 
the extensive continent that stretched from © 


dispersion and migration of man from the ^ 
original home, the Indian Peninsula:did noti 
cease to have a` continued connection Бу 
land with Madagascar:to the west and with! 
the Malay Islands to the east. The readers 
will also remember the fact that not only | 
at the time of the earliest dispersion of man, — 
but also in later palaeolithic times, India | 
was not connected with the other parts of || 
Asia to the north-west, as the north-western 
flooded sea of Central Asia. 2 $ 

"Theancient physical condition of India, © 
as indicated by the above lines, made this ( 
country accessible not only to the earliest | 
immigrants, but also to-those who deve- 
loped a Negrito type in the original home, 
in later  paleeolithic 


submergence of the Indo-African continent 
continued in an appalling manner, lt must? 
be remarked, however, that the earliest i 
migrants could not proceed far to the-nor 
as Peninsular India was then not cor 
pletely united with Northern India. Bu 
when in later palæolithic times fresh 
Swarms of men came into India, a large 
number of previously settled people could 
Proceed to occupy the whole of North- 
ern India by avoiding the crowded so 
Remembering these facts in mind, let | 
Proceed to direct our investigation to «the 
question of the origin of the Dravidians. | 
It is highly probable that the true N 
toes must have poured into India durin 
later palcolithic times; but it is now a 
mitted by all ethnologists that no ti 


ВЕКОВЕТЕ features is left in 


india. The true Dravidians are so much 
different from the ZEthiopic type that some 
eminent ethnologists are disposed to classify 
the Dravidians under the Caucasians- of 
black«colour. 

As to Kolarians, it may be remarked, that 
зо: far as the general physical type is con- 
cerned, there is no marked distinction bet- 
ween the Kolarians and the average Dravi- 
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further modified by the Kolarians in their 
contact with the Dravidians. 

Whatever explanation we may offer or 
obtain regarding the Kolarian tribes, the 
problem regarding the origin оё the 
Dravidians (even after the foregoing elimi- 
nation) remains unsolved. I do not discuss 
here the opinion of Dr. Grierson, as his 
supposition or hypothesis is not based upon 
any substantial evidence. However weak 


au 
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in respect of language, is a question which 


be grouped under the Caucasians of black ' 


dians. Again, with reference to the langu- As SHE 

ges, ^ age of the different Kolarian tribes, it is the supposition may be, the suggestion of 
aya. jy 28% 1 such an eminent ethnologist as Мг. А. Н. 
3 | being repeatedly asserted by some scholars | j 

A A li d Keane must be discussed with great respect. 

| that the languages of some Australian tribes E LIE те; 
uth- | 2 hs һ His suggestion is that the Dravidians came; 

| as well as of some Asiatic tribes of North- : à meg 
lfof | : : | into India from the north-west with 
| eastern India are very much allied to the M lic el eun eec frock 
[9m | speech of the Mundas and the Santals. How MEAS е EM. Ke hi ome, : = Е 
f the | the Mundas, who possess the Dravidian ds m a ‘di SANG пен торон hs 
the - | physical type, retain the Negrito element that the Dravidians may more conveniently | 

1 

g 


invites a careful investigation. 


` Though we cannot detect any Negrito 
element even in the south of India, where it 
was suspected to exist by some ethnologists 
some time ago, the presence of the Negri- 
jtoes in India in very .ancient times can be 
‘inferred. from the Vedic literature. 
description we get of the pygmies and the 
demons in the Vedas makes us almost sure 
that some Negrito tribes were réferred to. 
It is a notorious fact that these tribes, 
loathed and despised by the Aryans, were 
lor generations together mercilessly but- 
chered by, the proud Aryans. Those who. 
were submissive to the Aryans, were no 
better than monkeys in their eyes. After 
being extirpated to a great extent, the small. 
remainder of the Negrito people disappeared 
very, likely in the general body of the 
Dravidians, with the result that where the 
Negrito element asserted prepotency on the 
borderland of the Aryans and the Dravidi- 
ans (that isto say where the Dravidians 
were not numerous), separate Kolarian 
tribes originated. May be, that owing to 
constant mixing of blood for generations 
together, traces of ZEthiopic features have 
vA hol peer zaid while in the region 

? пе idian, influence.has not been 
all-powerful, the, old b 
"681100. tribes has been. partly retained. 
diclis euggestion of , mine explains the 


admitted by the scholars, 


the Rajmahali people seem to be the tribes 
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language of hel 


the problem, will, no doubt, be. 


sive evidence of palzolithic and neolithic? 
The, Oràons арӣ. i 
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colour than under the Mongolians. The 
languages of the Dravidians are utterly 
dissimilar to the languages prevailing in the 
Himalayan regions. No faint trace is even 
observable of the Himalayan dialects in 
their languages. No doubt we must all 
admit now that many “ethnical puzzles” 
have been solved by the recognition of the 
fact that *Mongolic and Caucasic elements 
interpenetrated each other at various points 
of their respective territories from the earli- 
est times" But when we proceed to 
examine those’ physical characteristics, 
which are considered to be permanent ele- 
ments, in race differentia, we find the 
Dravidians wholly dissimilar to the 
Mongolic tribes. Their colour of skin is 
black and not yellow, they are long headed 
and are never brachy-cephalic, their noses 
are only slightly broad, but they have not got 
the flat faces of the Mongolians, and in no. 
case can the narrowness of eye orbits be even: 
faintly "detected among the Dravidians., 
Mr. Keane himself has very ably shown that 
the Dravidians of India possess the physical 
characteristics of, the Caucasic people toa 
great extent. Utterly dissimilar as the 
Dravidians are to all the tribes of the 
Northern countries, there is no justification 
to say that they do not belong wholly to 
the south, where they are and where they 
have been for countless generations. *. 

I have stated it before that very* exten-. 


culture has been obtained in Peninsula; 
dia. There is nothing to rebut the natural 


I4 


presumption that the Dravidians are the 
descendants of those earliest swarms of men, 
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which never loses its unifying power hi 
in separation. pe 
The difference that. we observe b 


Jr 


who, after coming into India, developed the 
civilization now recorded in the beds of the the Dravidians of the South and the Hi Bn. 
Indian Peninsula. of the North, in respect of physical t indus tha 
Moreover, I adduce here one evidence not such as cannot be explained TES) mE to 
which will go a great way towards establsh- fact of later independent evolua M the ph 
ing my proposition. We learn it from an different centres. The ethnologist E 
illustrated report of Mr. Rea that at a decade ог two ago poi NU УШ pec 
Pallavaram as well as at other places in the black skin and slightly E cia s Ше the 
Madras Presidency many terra-cotta coffins Southern people, did not notic Me of the | reg 
of neolithic age have been discovered. It agreement that exit betv a еро of ES 
is of greatest importance to note that the the North and the S КОЙ s peje © MEA 
oblong terra-cotta coffins, used in neolithic if the Hindus of the Noth пту озш lit 
-age for the interment of females are still in the Dravidians of th E У а RS 
use for the very purpose at Pallavaram. with one colour 7 x ошоо painted oe 
[his continuity of custom since remote ‘past between th » any very marked difference | Fa 
argues strongly in favour of the proposition observable : Havi dus ded ie easi ы 
that the same people have been living i . Maving travelled much in the € 
the Southern PONES from CORN S See еш, | can unhesitat E Р; 
at the latest. 58 E that the genuine Dravidians, not re 
Wi soe accept it o8 possessing very high social st [ r 
\ provisionall erh : statusi pA 
there is no escape from the eas dien develope me ideal beauty, though ther | ©! 
the Dravidians have b : e black. Ido not ignore the value of ОХ 
: een autochthonous in the suggest { В om k 
Southern India, this question  naturall the bl ci ion of some ethnologists that | n 
arises that when in later palzeolithic а 5 ЕА T substratum of the Dravidians isa | es 
fresh hordes of new people came into the is © пропао ECC E P Е 
Indian Peninsula, what did the previously si uggestion may now be pushed aside, | a 
settled Dravidians do. We know By ne mace it is being established by the physio: aa 
time the gulf between the Norther [1081815 that the colour of the skin isdi 7, 
буйы Ab mee ied x oe ond f only to climatic influence. The physical UE 
very extensive continent, as it were. ; nd a typë:by which the so-called Caucasic races З 
DE oth , e, invited are determined, is not LEX VW CIV 
people of the South to move onwards. clas SERO not wanting in the high) pi 
ШОЛ aa член rds. class Dravidians. I speak of the high class) Е 
not been accessible to the NS sad Dravidians, since poor and ill-fed. people | s 
they would have merely id | ians, living in forests and hills do degenerate i | У 
сотегѕ in their : enew- physical appearance i i m 
| à struggle for existence. W Ер in a short time 
| cannot imagine that what was m S £ Another fact of importance is that iti ES 
Um not done by the nee ST пер admitted Бу the ethnologists that there w sie 
e know it to be a f е south. once a "widespread diffusi 
Te NE act that Northern sic r h usion of the Cau sec 
on orded some c race throughout Asia in rem re | 
DOE and , neolithic m oS M поа pent I must remind QE ~i Ра 
К а Probability they did not or could not h at this diffusion of the Caucasic people mi 
ome trom elsewhere. How aft d as nothing to do with the theory of Aryan In 
migration NERONI GS Pec p or Higdon: By this diffusion of E o fs the 
of the Dravidi : ction aucasi i ў 
А Pramid ians became differently modi- i EA race, the appearance of the Tod Hi 
within the new. ch : in the Nilgiri Hills i с ; 
may be left out of 21880 environment, that be, jt is js explained. Whate ad 
co i : re 1 { 
present. The only eU UNE for the іп Шеш “physical Ваа ра seen d 
unpress upon the read > want to fectly similar to th C TIStiCS were 
olden d&ys every mi ers is, that in those in Indi o the Caucasic people, wi rec 
i y migration resulted i : ndia previous to the ti 1 th: 
ration ffom the orisinal ed insepa- called Aryan ime when the $ | 
. fans аге СО! 
р E ginal stock and in the branched уаш supposed to суй 
UR » еп new civilization, because А out in quest of fresh fields Pr 
th n s hordes of men did not till this ME new. That the due recognition E 
en evolve th i 1S fact ha AT c 
at higher has had the effect of making tl Me 
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I adduce some facts from 


shown later on. ) 
the history of the known times to show 


that the Dravidians were not much inferior 
to the Aryans in the remote past, either in 
physical appearance or in mental powers. 


We know that the genuine Canarese 
people, after coming slightly in touch with 
the advanced people of the Northern 
region, showed capacity to develop a high 


civilization. Canarese literature is о 
in date than the provincial vernacular! 
literature of Northern India. Historical’ 


research in Burma has established it clearly: 
that previous to the Aryan settlement in 
Farther India, the Dravidians of the Trika- 
linga and of the Coromandal coast extend- 
ed their conquests in Farther India. These 
Dravidian activities are of a time when the 
Great Buddha was not born,—when the 
Aryans not only took no notice of the Dia- 
vidians, but were altogether ignorant of 
the countries they possessed. ЇЕ is well 
known in history that the Andhras were 
once recognised as the lords of India. АП 
these facts lead us to suppose that the 
authors of the neolithic culture in the Deccan, 
south of the Vindhyas, were the forefathers 
of the Dravidian people. It cannot be 
imagined, without there being distinct and 
definite proof, that those who developed a 
civilization in the southern country in. pre- 
historic. times, were wholly replaced by some 
new-comers in the historic period. 

lf we take into consideration the area, 
within which the old Egyptians or the anci- 


„ent Babylonians developed their civilization, 


the whole of Southern India would be con- 
sidered a vast continent that could afford 
Scope for many tribes to grow into emi- 
nence. The kingdoms of the Andhras, the 
Pandyas and the Cholas were regarded 
mighty by the proud people of the north. 
In spite of their dark colour, the Chiefs of 
these territories were not despised’ by the 
Hindus, even when they were free from any 
aiuta of the Hindu blood. The Rajas 
3 Kalinga formed marriage alliances with 
: € proud Eshatriyas of old, and we find it 
corded by Kalidasa in his Raghuvamsa 


that th = : 
HA e non-Aryan Pandya Chief was 


eligible t | 
TSS аа озера одао 
ма Ы of the Dravidians of the 


residency. 


vinces, the Dravidian 
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‘to the Aryans. 


‘dians from the very remote past. 


In the Central Pro- е 
eleoxentestil bopeedomiui kaMrdlasanFlallsyawere not originally 
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nates. Amongst the Gonds, who are not 
poor and ill-fed, we meet with many, who, 
in intelligence and physical appearance, are 
not much inferior to the average Hindu. 
The Gond Rajas and Zamindars cannot be 
easily distinguished from the Kshatriya 
Rajas of their neighbourhood. This is the 
result, I believe, of high living only. 

The whole of Lower Bengal was once 
within the range of Dravidian influence. 
Many Hindu castes of Bengal are of pure 
Dravidian descent. We know that in the 
time of the Great Buddha, the country 
‘bearing the name Bengal was not known 
(*Buddhistic India", p. 29). 
But even previous to the time of the 
Buddha, the Dravidians of Bengal con- 
quered the country of Annam, and gave the 
name “ Bong-long" to their new colony in 
the East. The descendants of *Lak-lum" of 
Bengal reigned in Annam fora long time 
from the seventh century B. C. to 258 B. C. 
(Col. Gerini’s “Researches on Ptolemy's 
Geography”). 

India does not belong wholly to the des- 
cendants of the Aryans of old; the 
Dravidas have got an equal, if not a greater, 
share. 

It is true, that the oldest recordsavailable 
to us, disclose nothing but an unfriendly re- 
lation between the Aryans and the Dravi- 
There are 
instances in history, that in the early stage 
of social evolution friendly communication 
does not exist even between societies of 
similar development. Even though men 
may belong to the same stock, if they evolve 
at different centres civilizations of different 
types and speak different languages, they 
can never come together to form an unity, 
if they do not get beyond that stage of 
civilization which is described as primary 
by the sociologists. Far from seeking any 
unity with the independent. neighbouring 
organizations, the Aryans of old never set 
themselves to the task of developing the 
life possibilities of ` masses of their own 
people. : 

As people belonging to the same stock do 
develop different languages and religious 
systems, when evolving independent civili- 
zations at different centres, it cannot be _ 
asserted that the descendants of those who _ 
developed neolithic culture near about the E 


a branch. — 


; se people who had a northern centre 
| a i. m the neolithic times. That 
the Dravidians do not differ from the des- 

|  cendants ofthe proud Aryans in essential 

| physical features, can be proved very easily 

| ] by comparing the general physical types of 
|; the Aryans and the Dravidians. I have 
| stated it before that the Dravidians have 
‘been classified as black Caucasian people 


IN GERMAN PRISONS 
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From my cell in a case. 
ні LL the while the possibility of making 
\ А good my escape remained the object 
of my constant preoccupation and it 
: was with this particular idea that I sound- 
ed, in the most adroit manner possible, the 
characters and habits of all those I came in 
contact with in my new duties. It was in 
this way that I came to know 
Zachmann—a thickset, solid, jelly fellow and 
shrewd by all accounts—one who was on 
the best terms with the foreman of the brush 
factory and 
One of the 


will give ten thousand 
who will help me to es- 


Every. 
m the town brings work for 
nd takes away their finished 
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falling through: completely, for, at the 


they agreed to accept the following terms:— | 


reman with che helpicoPrhe би дй 


by many learned anthropologists. 'The cumu o 
lative effect of the whole evidence is in summ 
port of the proposition that the autochthon, | 
ous Dravidians did not and do not differ 
ethnically from the Aryans who are suppos / 
ed by some to be new-comers in India mi 
the historic times. 9 


B. C. MAZUMDAR. E 


ag 

prisoners unloads and reloads the truck | 
which during all the time remains at the en. 
trance to the corridor where I live, Facing: 
my cell is the cell of Konnecke, the famous 
glutton. Well}! itis before his доог: that; 
they place the bales and packing cases. [t | 
will be sufficient if we ` prepare beforehand: 
a case large enough to hold me. At the 
most favourable moment the foreman will. 
Ж се . б т 

open my cell andata bound I will be inside | 
the case which he and the calfactor wi 
transfer to the cart. Of course the con: | 
nivance of the driver must be. assured, For 
the rest, as the contents of the cart are never >ti 
checked at the great-door, I^ will certai 
arrive without mishap to the lodging of the | 
foreman, where I will ‘change ‘into more: 
presentable clothes and then, Good-bye ! 
“Hurrah!” exclaimed Zachmann breath- 
lessly, “we are going on! I will speak to: 
foreman about it.” E 
The pourparlers with Yksand the’ dri eni 
lasted a. fortnight and were on the point off 


Outest, they both insisted on being paid in 
advance, which I flatly refused. In the end 


€ foreman who iran the ‘greatest. ri 
would touch six thousand marks, paya 
on arrival on Austrian ground. (the ‘mon 
was to be addressed to me at the frontie 
and Zachmann and the driver were each 
get two thousand marks. It was 
agreed that Yks who was of ;my size 
stature, ' сарык at my disposal. 
Clothes and was to acco ў 


to the Austrian Frontier to get his money 
and that of his accomplices. 

All that remained now was to study the 
project in detail. The most ditficult part 
would be to get the warder Schultz occupi- 
ed at the moment when I would pass from 
my cellinto the packing case. Zachmann 
took on himself the performance of this part 
of the programme. 

The great day arrived. It was the 1st of 
September 1897, the anniversary of my first 
attempt at flight. The case was placed 
since the early morning by the side of the 
cell of Konnecke, the glutton. It was 
brought in the previous evening by the cart 
and placed in the store pending its removal. 
The time of arrival of the cart unhappily, 
did not depend on the driver, but on the 
officials of the Stationery Department. 
Supposing I were to be at the office of the 
Secretary when it arrived about ten o'clock 
the affair will fail. That’sall. It is true, 
the cart could very well remain an hour at 
the door of the wing I inhabited without 
awakening particular curiosity, but if I 


were to be kept busy at the secretariat all 


the morning ? 

Since eight o'clock in the morning, I 
walked feverishly in my cell incapable of 
doing anything whatever and hoping every 
instant to see the foreman enter. Warders 
and employees came to see me on some 


| detail or other of the service, and every 


time the key grated in the hole my heart 
went pit-a-pat violently. I was playing a 


_big game and I dared not even contemplate 


the possibility of failure. Its consequence 
would be my death, nothing more or less, 
pad, undoubtedly, that of my old mother, 
y rebound; then I felt my great respon- 


7 Sibility towards the foreman, the driver 


who had wife and children, and the d 
; ood- 
vented Zachmann. How to A E 
ies er these circumstances I should have 
ES myself pursued, obsessed even by this 
y refrain of bellowing doggerel, 
ЇЇ n'a pas de parapluie, 
Ca va bien quand il fait beau. 


(It is no umbrella which goes well when it is fine). 
But our 


unfathomable mysteries ! 

» at eleven o'clock the doo 
b Ppened and Yks appeared. “Quick, 
deed p Said he. With а bound I am in- 


3 


- Chorenne ; Schultz send him to me. 
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closed on me when I hear the voice of the 
old office warder Scherf calling out at the 
corridor entrance : 

“The Secretary has sent for the prisoner 
I am 
waiting for him here." 

It appeared to me that my heart would 
cease to beat, so violent was the commotion, 
and the instinct of self-preservation alone 
saved me from fainting right away. Imper- 
ceptibly I raised the lid of the case—just 
time to have a peep at the back of old 
Scherf who was waiting in the embrasure 
of the grilled door. I was saved by the 
presence of mind of the driver. 

“The prisoner Chorenne," he glibly told 
the warder, “has just gone to the kitchen 
with the warder Schultz.” 

“Ah”, said Scherf, “Га go there, then,” 
and he left. 

During all this time Schultz had been en- 
gaged by Zachmann who had invited him 
into his cell to see the damaged things. 


The time, now, was very short for 
transferring the case to the cart and 
running away. They would at once 


discover my disappearance and give the 
alarm to the prison, the guard and the 
Police. The cart would be inevitably 
searched at the exit. Quickly I left the 
case, Yks opened the door of my cell and 
there I was again between its four walls, a 
prey to an unspeakable access of rage and 
despair. 

In a minute or two Scherf returned furious 
from the kitchen crying out: “Where is 
that lying driver?" But the latter had ins- 
tantly galloped away with his cart, and 
the foreman Yks had equally disappeared. 
The corridor was empty. Scherf himself 
came to look for me in my cell in order to 
take me to the Secretary. 

Misfortunes never come  singly.- The 
Secretary had sent for me to tell me that 
the new governor at his request had depriv- 
ed me of office work and that from that 
day I would be employed in the Stationery 
Department as a gluer of cornets. 


А GLUER OF CORNETS. 


Here I am installed anew in a narrow 
cell on the second floor. I have had only 
the staircase to mount. Zachmann ren- 
dered. me a last service. He carried for me 


вш hardly Һа е didaibeemnui tangoen, Hawihree pieces of my prison 2 и 


mattress, As he had a very woe-begone m 
for our common failure, I whispered into 
ear:—' Go and find the foreman Yks 
tomorrow, on your release from prison. He 
has orders to give you the fifty marks which 
I have promised you." His features bright- 
ened up at these words, and he found means 
to press my hand vigorously. I never saw 
him again. The day after the next day, 
Yks told me that he had given him the 
money at noon on the previous day, and 
that the same evening he had met him 
completely drunk at the Railway Station, 
where he had helped to hoist him up into a 
fourth class compartment of the train which 
would take him to his village. Later on I 
learnt from the warder Schloff, a cousin of 
Zachmann’s, that he was robbed of all his 
money 4n the train, so that he had to finish 
the journey on foot, begging his way en- 
route, at the risk of arrest and rein- 
carceration. 

I have said that my cell was narrow. It 
was only half the size of its two predecessors 
and cubed barely eight metres. А dog's 
hole—nothing more nor less, The greater 
portion of its space was taken up by a big 
table which left me no room to budge even. 
Its solitary window open on the door, 
whence a constant, icy draught came in, for 
the month was September and it was 
already cold. 

I had no coffee in the evening, now; no 
fine crusts of bread, no double portion of 
fish, по papers, no pencils and no visits 
from warders and employees; on the 
contrary, a churlish keeper—the warder 
Klump, a real brute, who, I suspected, was 
addicted to drink, such was his manner of 
challenging comprehension or intelligence. 
He would at first speak to you very calmly, 
very gently, with eyes cast down, then, 
abruptly, without any translation, he would 
commence to yell like a fallow deer, so that 
you had every time the impression that he 


had suddenly gone off his head in a fit of 
madness, 


The only compensa 
was that I would 
the fgreman Yks. 
following arrangement 
would get my task done b 
would provide my port wi 
books, and take care of 


tion for these reverses 
work under the orders of 
at once made the 
with him :—He 
y other prisoners, 
ne, delicacies and 
my correspondence 


ne 


with Paris, and he would fece IPE UPTO 9 pain, Guruk 


rect # 
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hundred and fifty marks per month, p 6 
was therefore not the less necessary fo, p: 
me to learn my new trade. I уа К 
therefore, given under instructions A | a, 
packet of sheets of printed, illustrated — fo 
and coloured paper bearing the fim | th 
names of traders of all kinds, a pot E 2m 
glue, and a brush. The foreman spread ; И 
out a portion of the sheets artistically on lo 
the big table in my cell by means of, st 
burnisher and showed me the process of- де 


making cornets. It was a child's work, д ог 
woman's, and sufficiently interesting with. | 


al, the most envied work in the prison, ang | fo 
on which they only employed, generally © E 
speaking, the infirm and the sick. For m 
form's sake it was necessary for me to be t | 
occupied; І amused myself for two hous A E 
by gluing the cornets, but the rest of е oe 
day I passed in reading books which were i Gi 
sent to Yks direct from Paris. It was done iw 
in this way: Governor Rogatz had e 
permitted me the use of three of my own. lo: 
books: a work in English, another in th 
French, and a third in Spanish. Each book | pe 
had its proper cover, known to the уатйег 1 gi 
and it is these same covers which served; a 
as the master-cover, to envelope in turn all | pa 
my books from Paris. Thus the green and On 
gold covers of the Pickwick Papers harbour: a 
ed іп turn Port Tarascon and Cyrano di ha 
Bergerac. The warder, when he checked, | 
always saw the same bindings and that po NETT 
enough for him. | . be 

The new Governor was not а bad-hearted: my 
man; quite the contrary. Не еге -pri 
became very soon tbe idol of the prisonéf ed wh 
Ex Chief of the prison of Cottbus, and well) the 
noticed in high places, he was specially my 
chosen by the Geheimrat Crone to set righl col 
the abuses of the baleful regime from whith kn; 
the Central House suffered under his pre my 
decessor; and the appointment was f no 
justified by the results. He subverted E 
prison from top to bottom. Not one of life 
absurd and  vexatious prescriptions por 
Rogatz survived in this process. DOR 7 
prisoners and employees felt as if they hr the 
left behind a frightful nightmare. - shri 
general tone of the house changed com s 
ly. The new chief did not like cri like 
shouts. The warders at once stopped б 
ing and shouting, The new chief di 


Бы, нФёгзуагйегз ceased repo 


€ prisoners for mere trifles and baga 
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One no looger read іп the monthly list of 
punishments submitted to the Government 
such things as the following:—Prisoner so 
and so—three days on bread and water 
for gaping at the  rooks; another— 
three days’ solitary confinement for wink- 
ing at his neighbour; a third—eight 
days' solitary for impropriety. One no 
longer read in the monthly punishment 
statement that sixty prisoners had been 
deprived of their meat on Christmas Day, 
or during Easter, on the day of the Holy 
Trinity, or even on the Emperor's birth-day 
for offences more or less grave. Under 
Rogatz there had been a monthly average 
of six hundred and fifty punishments, al- 
though all the prison population scarcely 
reached this figure, that is to say, on an 
average all the prisoners were punished 
once a month. Under Langeb, the new 
Governor, the number of monthly punish- 
ments dropped down to a hundred and 
twenty, and afterwards to eighty and still 
lower. They had this singular experience 
that the less the men were punished the 
better they behaved, the better was the 
discipline. The food became infinitely 
more tasteful. Afterwards there was a 
pause or stopping of work from noon to 
one o'clock and from four o'clock to fourand 
à quarter, while formerly, the prisoner 
had no rest or recreation after dinner. 


А little personal experience in support of 
the mildness of the new Governor will not 
be out of place here. One day when I got 
myself shaved by the prison barber, a 
prisoner named Alliger, the warder Bayer, 
Who assisted at the operation as required by 
the regulations, noticed an irregularity in 
my dress. The fact was that having caught 
cold the night before I wore my woolen 
knitted vest next to the skin, and over it 
my shirt turned round so that there was 
nO opening on the chest. 


d have never see thin 1 iti 
B n any 
lif 2 g like it in my 


exclaimed Bayer, “it must be re- 
ported,” 
ups next с I was placed before 
evernor, who simply laughed and 
shrugged his shoulders : sae s = 
., ~an they report a Prisoner for a trifle 
like that?" then turning to me he said E 
“АП the same 


you would do well, 


Chorenne, to wear your shirt and t 


ссора К оед), АА, е truth this 


the manner prescribed by the regulations ; 
that will do, you may retire." 

Langeb knew, however, when it was 
necessary for him to use his authority with 
rigour. Forexample, at the same sitting 
he awarded fifteen days’ solitary confine- 
ment to the prisoner Rugamer who worked 
as sacristan. Rugamer had installed in the 
holy altar a depot for the sale of chewing 
tobacco, which he procured by hunting for 
it in the sweepings of the different offices, 
and he had announced the opening of his 
business by means of a most ridiculous 
circular. Being denounced for it, he 
received fifteen days’ solitary confinement in 


the dark cells. Confinement in the dark 
cells simply means imprisonment in a 
dungeon which is very narrow, and 


dark like the interior of an Oven, for its 
window is hermetically closed from out- 
side by an iron shutter. The prisoner so 
punished is deprived of his bed and sleeps 
on a mere wooden plank or board called 
the pallet. There is no question of any 
coverings or sheets, of course, not even in 
winter. The only nourishment is a kilo- 
gramme of brown bread with a pinch of salt 
and water. The dungeon is aired only 
Once, in the morning at day-break, and yet, 
in spite of everything, there are prisoners 
who have such a horror of work, such a 
rooted aversion to exertion of any kind, that 
they actually prefer to be in these dark cells 
and continue to put in twenty out of thirty 
days in them. They pass their time lying 
on their backs, sleeping or dreaming, 

There is in the left winga group whose 
names are frequently seen in the report— 
six men placed apart, strong young men 
carrying themselves well, who are placed 
before the Governor for not doing their 
daily work regularly, in the last month : 
they are in arrears of a certain number of 
exercises: that is, their daily tasks. It is 
the group of sluggards, “der faulen”, as they 
are nicknamed in the establishment. They 
serve together as targets for the puns and 
rough jokes of the warders and the employees, 
but chiefly of the prisoners themselves, their 
comrades. Every one treats them with 
supreme contempt; and the Governor is 
without mercy in their case. He has put 
them on bread and water till they regularly 1 
accomplish the full measure of their daily 


last is never 


20. 
It is not beyond the capacity of 
а There are even 


double, treble, and 
in this 


excessive. 
an ordinary healthy man. 
prisoners who perform 
quadruple tasks in a day, and earn 
fashion not an insignificant amount, for 
although it is true that the normal daily 
task is paid for at two pfennigs a day to the 
habituals and four pfennigs to non-habi- 
tuals, whatever the prisoner makes over and 
above his daily task is paid for at four 
times the normal rate of pay. In this way 
I have seen prisoners leave the institution 
with a snug little pile of five hundred and 
even one thousand marks, after а captivity 
of ten to fifteen years. 

At first I used to compare discipline in 
prisons to the Prussian military discipline. 
Nevertheless I must own that the first is 
much more superior to the second in equity. 
At all events here, at Halle, the warders are 
held responsible for their acts quite as much 
as the prisoners are for theirs. Since the 
advent of Langeb, particularly, there are no 
vexations, no persecutions of prisoners by 
their keepers; and insults are severely re- 
pressed, which is far from being the case in 
a regiment where the private soldier is 
readily insulted and even beaten by mere 
sergeants. Неге isthe case of the young 
warder Unger who appeared before the 
Governor for insulting ап impudent pri- 
soner! the latter a professional bully and 
who was actually condemned as one. ‘But 
the latter does not like that others should 
fling his opprobrium in his face, and accord- 
ingly he made а complaint with the chief 
warder. The latter reported the matter and 
Unger was reduced as being unfit to dis- 
charge the functions with which he was 
invested. Again there is the case of a fore- 
man tailor who appeared before the chief 
for boxing the ‘ears of an insolent prisoner. 
He was fined three marks. As to other cases 
there is that of the warders Schloff and 
Siffart, who had against their will allowed 
a Prisoner to escape from the Hospital the 
preceding night. The latter had made a 
hole in the wall with a leg of his iron bed- 


‘stead which he had managed to unscrew. 


He had in this manner gained the top of 
the enclosure wall from the height of the 
second floor on which his cell was placed 
and from there had fallen on the Othe: 
side, clad only in his drawers and shirt 


NO UP Nee e 
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in the street skirting the Cebir Bp Paga e ERE 


He broke his leg in the fall and could only 
drag himself toa barn in the neighbour 
hood. They found him the next mornin * 
among some trusses of hay. The two 
warders were fined twenty marks each, a 
large amount if we take into consideration 
the fact that the miserable wretches barely 
earn a hundred and twenty marks pe 
month and have usually to provide fora 
numerous family. 

I was already for more than a month in 
the dog-hole assigned to me for my lodging Ё 
by the works’ inspector, when one evening, | 
the warder Schloff entered my cell and told 
me to collect my clothes and to remove 
immediately to the fourth floor of the wing | 
C. Iwas not at all put out by this news, 
for it was impossible for me to sink tof 
a worst position than the present one both | 
as regards myself and my keeper; these f 
changes Һай. already become familiar to me || 
and with a turn of my hand I had my 
bundle ready. My new domicile was a bit | 
larger than the one I quitted, but alas! it 
too had only one window while all the adi | 
joining cells had two, and they all cubed 
double the area of mine. Always myall 
luck! Besides, my new warder, Schmidt, 
was a man of the real bull-dog species, 
coarser than even Klump, and passing most 
of his time in barkingat the heels of the 
prisoners entrusted to his care. For the 
rest, my life had not changed. I continued 
to glue cornets—as few as possible—and | 
read during the greater part of the day. 
The foreman Yks brought me every day de- 
licacies from outside, and wine and books | 


repeating the a 
Protestant and Catholic Choirs. My cell i 
happened to be very close to the school) 


Protestant choir particularly was a marvel 
When from the open window I heard them 
sing :—“If it is true that love weeps, if E | 
true that hope is scared away, a day% 
grace will surely come to you; alwa 
after the night, there's morning", etes. 
felt very much moved and even consc 
Yes! yes! everything will end well” 

gctilledigish happily] for aff 
the morning! 09 
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f the | 
: the | 
nued || 
-and | 


_tesponded by doing the same. 
to me that even at the distance separating 


Ра ~~ © 
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hágiNentreated the Со for the 
induWMgefte о being alloseetb- take part 
i Кар choirs. but thé Committee 
presided т Бу" the Governor to. which 
my application was referred for disposal, 
decided against the entertainment of my 
request, for fear that I might succeed in 
persuading one of the outside singers to 
smuggle a letter for me to Paris. Funny, is 
not it? 

I had been in prison for nearly two years 
now and during all that time I had not 
seen either my mother or my sister. 1 had 
always refused to receive them in order to 
spare them the pain of a meeting in such 
mournful conditions; but towards the close 
of the month of October, we were in the 
year 1897, my sister wrote to me from 
Paris peremptorily informing me that she 
was parting for Leipzig immediately in 
order to see there my advocate Maitre 
Zehme, and in consultation with him to 
take the necessary steps to release me from 
the claws of the Prussian Eagle. From 
Leipzig she intended to соте to Halle for 
seeing the Governor of the prison, and, if 
possible, to have an interview with me. 
That would have been very easy, certain- 
ly, had I not from the first been firmly 
resolved not to receive her at the prison. 
God knows, all the same, how painfully 
sweet it would have been for me to press 
her to my heart! I had then the idea of a 
plan. As soon as I had learnt of her arrival 
at Halle, I sent the foreman Yks to:her 
hotel,to request her to station herself for 


an instant at a given moment ata particular 


Spot in the street visible from my cell. It 
was agreed beforehand that I was to wave 
а strip of cloth as a sign of recognition. 

It was eleven o'clock in the morning 
when. I opened my window with great care 
to peep outside. Yes, there she was stand- 
ing on the footpath at the place indicated 
and looking towards me. I waved my 
handkerchief—she saw it and immediately 
It appeared 


us I was able to discern her agitation and 
emotion and to hear her heart-beats. How 
Inexpressibly sad ! 

In the afternoon my sister came to the 
prison accompanied by Maitre Zehme, who 
Specially came from Leipzig. It is hardly 


necessary f 1 | | 
"У Won me to say that these сіазіарсев кар аавв езепа of th 
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supported by the Governor, who, in this 
case, appeared to be a perfectly gallant man 
with the addition ofa man of good heart, 
caused my formal and stoical resolution to 
waver and to give way under its combined 
weight. 1, therefore, finished by entering 
the Governor's cabinet where was waiting 
for me the tender and agitated heart of the 
dear creature, and our hearts united in a 
long embrace under the humid regards of 
the two witnesses of the scene. 

However my sister's application оп my 
behalf had no practical result. On the 
contrary my release before the expiry of the 
full term of imprisonment appeared to me 
more and more improbable. In fact it 
turned out that the present Governor, before 
his appointment at Halle, had administered 
Cottbus prison, where were interned my 
friends and supposed accomplices, Peffer 
and Paul B. He was thus able to inform 
Maitre Zehme of all the applications made 
by the young wife of Peffer to obtain her 
husband's pardon—vain applications, alas! 
in spite of the highest recommendations. 
They did not grant a moment’s commutation 
to my unhappy friends, neither to Peffer nor 
to Paul B. What ground had I to expect a 
different result in the case of my applica- 
tion? It was therefore resolved not to make 
any petitions in my favour before the’ 
expiration of at least half the sentence. 

After the departure of my sister, the 
prison, my cell, the convict guard, in fact 
everything appeared to me more sombre 
and more sinister than ever before. 

Imust not forget to mention the 
humoristic note in this episode. My 
sisters visit had produced a profound 
impression in the entire prison. My cell 
neighbours, who had given themselves 
unheard of trouble to see a, tip of her veil 
spoke to me in enthusiastic terms: one of 
them even went the length of asking me 
her hand in marriage. The Governor on 
his side affirmed to me the next day that he 
had believed the visit to be from a lover. 
our long ardent hug having appeared to 
him equivocal. But perhaps there was 
simply in this remark of the good man a bit 
2 transposed gallantry conscious Of not on 

is part. . 

Christmas came to mark 


" Ы a new ir 
my captive life, ансап 


Perhaps step by step [ 
9 route but how у 
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long it was still to run? The year 1898 
touched its end when orders arrived for us 
to evacuate a wing of the prison and те- 
instal ourselves in a newly restored building 
which had nice spacious cells cubing nearly 
23 metres—a real promised land муе were 
told, super-healthy, resplendent with light, 
and provided with a crowd of unknown 
marvels. à 
To reach this land of Canaan it was 
necessary to tumble down the five stone 
storeys of our building, plunge into the 
vaulted basements of the prison, explore 
into the subterranean bowels of the central 
administrative building, wander, with the 
three pieces of the mattress on your head 
all the while, through a labyrinth of pass- 
ages and lobbies where eternal darkness 
had sway, and clamber up with a supreme 
effort the iron staircase, and at last to get 
stranded foundered and exhausted in the 
gaping opening of a cell which was closed 
again without pity on the victim it had 
swallowed up. 
When I had moved in my household gods 
I began to inspect my new domicile. Good 
heavens! They talked of the reduction of 
Augean stables! the floor was covered by 
a layer of milt accruing from the plaster of 
the walls and ceiling; the doors, the heater 
piping, the windows and the iron bedstead 
were all covered by, a thick layer of plaster 
dust. In front of the newly painted doors 
the wooden floor was made conspicuous by 
puddles of oil paint. The shelves were 
covered by limedust of the thickness of two 
fingers. In short, the place was full of 
repulsive dirtiness. I dropped on my stool 
in sheer disgust, but the sight of my 
mattress lying on the clots of whitewash, 
1 gave me strength to work again. It was 
= most urgent that I should myself put my 
hand to the task. 1 commenced by putting the 
bedstead in order, in order to hàve room for 
loading the hypostatical mattress. After 
. the bed it was the turn of the shelves and 
= then of the rest of the furniture: But, 
altogether, it took me the whole of the 
= Week to render my Canaanean cell babit- 
_ able. 
: Ihave quite forgotten to mention that 
. my new cell was situated exactly above the 
- forge, the latter having been installed. in 
the sub-stratum, so that my promised land 
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- trived to lose his balance and without the | 


became to me hotter than the fresaficishhdin бийф@йаг а pllegliga, HAGYEErious rustic cam 


For the rest, my life has not changed ; 
any way. The days succeed each other With 
the same despairing monotony. My new. 
warder is phlegmatic and taciturn, but дү 
least he leaves me in peace, and that iş 
something. . h 

My best moments are those I pass in bed, 
during nights when outside it is raining and 
blowing a storm. It is a concert of superb. 
savagery which the elements often give as 
it were for my particular delectation, 4 
concert in tune with the character of the = 
house. I know its phases and ‘all its || 
modulations. With a singular voluptuous. 
ness the wan light from the lantern in the 
yard enters through the rain-splashed f 
window-glasses, and casts on the white wall 
of my cell fantastic shadows ; and occasion. _ 
ally the fury of the wind is such that my- 
window bursts open, and the strange P 
maestro gives me frightful cold kisses | 
through precarious bed covering. $ 

Му new cell was large and it was lighted 
by two windows looking upon quite a 
a different part of the yard to that I had 
been familiar with up to that time. Ву 
leaning out slightly І espied the little gate 
which was so fatal to the prisoners hunger 
ing for liberty, and a sentry box, a sentinel, | 
and three vast uncultivated fields. a 

Every day at the same hour a chariot. 
drawn by a slow and grave looking bull 
animated the landscape. . - 

It carried a cask placed upright in the. 
middle and was escorted by a pair of big 
top boots into which apparently was placed 
a rustic of very diminutive proportions | 
armed with a whip. When the little fellow 
cracked his whip he nearly always coni 


counter weight of his enormous boots the § 
effort would indubitably have thrown hi 
down. Presently the equipage disappeared: 
beneath the prison porch and stopped i 
front of a similar cask placed at the angle 
of the kitchen building. Arrived theres 
the rustic took a small tub in his hand апо 
with it transferred the contents of t 
Standing cask into the one which 
brought in his vehicle; then the equi 
started again and went as it came with 
same deliberation and slowness of pa 
was very much intrigued by this episo 
and I had no rest until I got the informa- 
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take away the detritus of ^ the kitchen, 
which he used for fattening his pigs. 

This part of the court-yard was, however, 
extremely frequented and under my win- 
dows it was a continuous stream of comers 
and goers. At a quarter to noon the bell 
sounded and then one espied the prisoners 
detailed for this service running from all 
parts and charging the boxes of bread and 
the great sheet iron tubs filled with rations 
on the platform of a little hand-cart which 
they subsequently pushed from wing to 
wing where the calfactors of the different 
corridors hurried up to receive their daily 
stew which filled the entire court with 
its smell. 

To glue or gum cornets isa very mechani- 
cal operation which leaves the operator’s 
mind entirely free. I hardly glued for more 
than two or three hours a day and during 
that time I sat on my stool before my work- 
ing table, my back resting against the heat- 
ing pipe and sang for my own distraction. 
Not to have always to sing the same songs 
over again, I composed new ones and I was 
delighted like a child when I discovered a 
new air. In this way I have set to music a 
number of Musset’s strophes. In this way 
one day as I happened to discover a catch- 
ing melody “Choeur des moines” (the chorus 
of the monks) when a hollow voice emerged 
from the pipe of the heater at my back and 
called out “Chorenne! Chorenne!" Un- 
luckily it gave me such а sudden start that 
my pot of glue was upset and it fell 
and smashed witha clatter. The pipe burst 
Into a laughter, then said :— 

It is only me, Garlipp, your neighbour of 
the cell above, but don't sing so loudly; 
you are heard here on the first floor very 
well and there is the warder prowling about. 

You will get yourself caught one of these 

days.” 

“Thank you, Garlipp,” I replied, having 
now recognised the voice, “but you can 
now boast of having frightened me." 

E. ou did not know then that one could 
‘ty easily communicate from floor to floor 
y means of the heater pipe." 

Faith ! but I did not." 

e 2 lbs is xe warden s 

2 as tormerly calfactor of the C 
wing. He had lost his job at the time of 


our recent removal and now knitted stock- 
ings on a machine in the cell above mune. 
The big iron pipe of the steam heater 
mounted up from the basements through all 
the floors to the top thus establishing а 
mysterious communication between all the 
cells directly superposed as between myself 
and that of Garlipp. It was enough ifa 
prisoner were to lie down flat on the floor 
and to speak in the point of insertion of the 
pipe for his comrade down below to under- 
stand every word he uttered; and on the 
other hand if he applied his ear to the point 
of contact he would hear everything said in 
the cell beneath. On my side if I wished to 
talk to Garlipp I had only to get up on my 
stool and call through the point in question. 
When I hada visit from the Governor or 
the priest or any other person Garlipp never 
missed the opportunity to stretch himself 
on the floor and apply his ear to the pipe to 
intercept all the conversation, which after- 
wards he took an insane pleasure in repeat- 
ing to me word for word. 

“Do youknow the word indiscretion ?” 
I asked him one day. 


“No. It is the first time I have heard it 
spoken.” 

“When any one listens at the door 
or peeps through а key-hole, people 


say that he is committing an indiscretion— 
“eine Indiskretion". Do you understand, 
Garlipp ?" 
"Ah! very well", replied the gunner who 
was perplexed. “Then you think that to 
listen at the pipe....... 5 
. "No, no, Garlipp, not at the pipe. That 
18 quite another thing. Itis not found in- 
cluded in the dictionary of conversation.” 


The fatidic pipe at last explained the 
mysterious nature of the rapidity with which 
news spread in the prison. "From the base- 
ment the news travelled from опе storey to 
the next up to the fourth floor by the pipe; 
and while the latter transmitted news in à 
vertical direction the calfactors of each 
floor colported it horizontally, so that in the 
twinkling of an eye the entire Prison knew 
what had taken place in the most obscur 
corner of the basement. I was pleased with 
this revelation, for it became a pastore 
me. Garlipp happened to come to me f E 
conversation twice or thrice a day. | i 
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È find that a large number of Native 

WV States are to-day theatres of mis- 

rule. Even the greatest enthusiast 
regarding them will not be able to deny 
this fact. Evidences of misrule are plentiful, 
the subjects of many Native States have 
appealed to the British for justice and thus 
sought intervention. Мапу servants of 

Native States go outside the confines of the 

States when they retire. Many of them 

during the period of their service acquire 

property outside the State because they 
think that it is not secure enough in the 

State itself. Persons of rapacious tenden- 

cies seek service in the Native States, 

because they think or in fact rather they 

know that their chances for making money 

by unfair means are greater in the Native 
States. 

Honour, property and even life (though 
rarely) are insecure in many States. I 
know of some princes who have gone to 
the extent of dishonouring the wives of 
their officers and subjects. The ‘Indian 
princes have learnt the theory of absolute 
 monarchy and many have become irrespon- 
sible rulers. The only check that is exer- 


cised оп them to-day is by the political 
agents, 


The present type of government which 
prevails all over India in the various States 
is that of absolute monarchy. The princes 
are not responsible to their subjects nor are 
their officers. The only person to whom 
the princes feel responsible is the British 
Indian Government. The Indian Govern- 
ment has often advised the princes, expressed 
its disapproval of their actions, and occa- 
sionally even removed | 
them to abdicate. In some cases the 
princes Who have been removed have been 
men with a certain amount of independence 


| of character and have shown a great deal 


of dignity while dealing with the; British cur 
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( oppressed even by rulers of his own race, i 


them or compelled 


official class. On account of this com. =| 
plexity of the situation the interference of | 
the Indian Government has in some cases 
been difficult to interpret. 2 


When an Indian nationalist sees mis- 
government in a Native State which causes А 
interference from the British Indian Govern- © 
ment, his mind becomes a receptacle of a | 
mixture of feelings. On the one hand he 
does not like to see the British interfere in 
the Native States, because this interference 
means to him a firmer grip of a foreign race 
on the rulers of his own race and nation: — 
ality. It means to him a decrease of the | 
prestige of his own race. He says to 
himself—“Should even the Rajas, Maharaj 5 
and Nawabs be bossed by an Englishman? | 
Should that little independence which is left 
to our people in the Native States also 
depart from us?" Оп the other hand he 
does not like to see his own countrymen | 


National and racial humiliation is ^ 
hardest thing to bear. : 

England had. merciless 
Protestants under the 


massacres 


and might have given perfect religious 
toleration. From a similar sentimen 
consideration, even though the subjects o 
Native State are Oppressed, British interve 


that he is apathetic with regard | 
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humanitarian tendencies which he may 
have, another reason makes him keenly 
interested to see the Indian Princes govern 
well. When he criticises the British 
Government, the fact of the misrule of the 
Indian Princes is flung at him, and he is 
thereby silenced. The facts are too clear for 
him to deny. If one compares justice in 
the British territory with justice in the 
Indian States it would be found that the 
British Government has the advantage of 
the comparison. ч; 

Have the Indian Princes always been 
irresponsible and bad rulers? А historian 
would be compelled to answer the question 
in the negative. The Greeks and the Arab 
travellers prior to the conquest of India by 
Mohamedans, have given enough testimony 
in-their favour. Some of the actions which 
the ancient Hindu princes did out of differ- 
ent notions regarding right and wrong 
which once prevailed, may seem odious to 
us, but at the same time there were some 
very valuable checks upon the arbitrary 
power of rulers. 

Every Hindu 


prince was expected to 
follow Dherma. 


He could not make or 
unmake Dharma. It was his duty to know 
it and to follow it. The interpreter of 
Dharma was not the king himself but a 
Brahmin. The Brahmins were thus a check 
on the arbitrary powers of the king. The 
service which they have done in this matter, 
however, has been greatly ignored by the 
antagonists of the Brahmins. The person 


of Brahmins was sacred and it was there-. 


fore possible for them to advise and even 
censure the king, which no other class of 
people could have done. The history of 
the judicial and legal institutions of ancient 
India has to a great extent been obscure, 
and complete details on this matter are not 
yet known. Still it may be said that this 
Brahmanical attitude lasted for a consider- 

able period. 
lhe old order has passed away to return 
no more. The Brabmin judges with the 
ancient spirit of Dharma philosophy are 
Rape The judges today in the various Native 
b ез, including even tbose which are ruled 
и Hindu Princes, are recruited from men 
a Various castes. I do not mean to say 
tie eae incompetent men as regards 
a а p law; for, most of them 
ed in law and jurisprudence, 
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and some of them are men of great learning. 
They all have learnt the technique of law 
from the English lawyers and books but 
not acquired the spirit of the British judges 
or retained that of the ancient Brahmins. 
Good judges bent on doing justice make 
life in an autocratic State much more bear- 
able. We know cases of Brahmin judges 
who have told some rulers that they have for 
their conduct deserved no less а punishment 
than death, and have left their office and 
the States because the rulers would not 
subject themselves to that punishment. 

With the change brought about by West- 
ern culture the theory of absolute monarchy 
has been thoroughly grasped by the Indian 
princes. They regard themselves possessed of 
absolute power within the State and many 
of them regard judges merely as creatures to 
carry out their will. l'o the modern judges 
the will of the sovereign-ruler is superior to 
everything. The result is a tyranny of the 
worst type when the ruler is self-willed and 
extortionate. The judges have not remain- 
ed maintainers of justice but have become 
creatures who would carry out the will of 
the ruler with technical perfection. М a 
ruler gives an unjust order, the judges will 
carry it out to the letter. If the ruler en- 
croaches upon the household of a private 
citizen, then the citizen cannot find any 
redress. The only course that is left open 
for a citizen is to appeal to the British 
authority, which he often does. The Gov- 
ernment does not undertake to censure the 
ruler, unless the offences aré many, frequent 
and serious. = 
_ 1 Һауе said that the Indian lawyers and 
judges have imbibed the British legal theory 
without the legal spirit. It is necessary to 
explain the statement further. If we exa- 
mine the British political theory it will be 
evident that the king has many powers 
and that he can do absolutely anything 
without the fear of law. The doctrine that 
the king can do no wrong is generally ac- 
cepted in British civic life. Still by man 
judicial interpretations and fictions Te 
scope for a king to do wrong is considerabl 
restricted. The above-mentioned maxi : 
as interpreted by the Courts means :4— Е 

First, that by no proceeding known to the 
law can the king be made personally: 
ponsible for any act done by him. Ec 

Secondly, that no one can plead the 
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orders of the crown or indeed of any supe- 
rior officer in defence of any act not other- 
wise justifiable by law, because there us ae 
power in the crown to dispense with the 
obligation to obey law. ; Я 
Thirdly, some person is legally responsi- 
ble for every act done by the crown. 
Another method adopted by the Courts to 
make the will of the crown less pernicious 
is that they have drawn distinction between 
the "personal will of Charles Stuart" and 
*the legal will of the king of England. 5 
The *margin of judicial interpretation 
or the latitude which the judges take in 
interpreting а statute differs according to 
the personality of. the judges and also ac- 
cording to the custom of the country.. Some- 
times the original law is completely over- 
thrown by the judicial interpretation. The 
federal judges in America take great liberty 
in this matter. The judges there “judicially 
know” the meaning of English | words and 
refuse to see or consider the meaning given 
in the dictionary. Many judges refuse to be 
bound by the interpretation of the Statute 
intended by the original framer even when 
that framer's meaning is apparent from his 
speech in the legislature. One American 
senator who had introduced a bill in the 
American legislature, was asked the mean- 
ing of a particular clause in the bill by a 
friend. The senator cynically replied that 
he did not know it. "The meaning of his 
clause was according to him to be deter- 
mined by the judiciary. Even in England 
the law passed by the Parliament is some- 
times entirely changed by judicial interpre- : 
tation. If the law conflicts with the doctri- 
international morality, 
that Parliament did not 
mean to violate the moral doctrines and 


therefore the meaning of the statute must. 
be different. ` - 


- The tendency of the Brit 
can judge has been to presume that the 
legislatures did not mean to order any- 
thing that is unjust, and therefore the 
S meaning of the order must be different. 

i The Anglo-American Judges seem to take 
|... a very independent stand when 
ith the native Indian j 
reasons for such а contrast are 


ish and Ameri- 
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The Indian judges pay more attention. i 
the technical legality of a case than to i 
justice. If we compare the courses of study 
of an Indian lawyer with those of a British 
Barrister, we find that the latter gets q mor 
thorough grounding in the legal Principlg 
than in the actual rules and regulations 
In India the system seems to be turned 
entirely the other way. j ; ; 

Secondly, the law is written in English, 
which for an Englishman is his оуу 
language, while to an Indian lawyer or 
judge it is a foreign language. The Indian i: 


judge therefore does not dare to reform t fora 
language of the law or put new and confi 
original interpretations on the wording of [Meth 


the law. If he does, it would be regarded 
as ignorance of the English language on his fo 
part. The interpretation of an Indian differ 
judge of the language of the law becomes, Eura 
therefore, sometimes more academic than and ( 
conformable to the principles of justice. | indus 

Thirdly, the position of an Indian judge 
is much less secure in India than it is in 


pelled to take leave or pensioned off without 
much scruple. Interference with judici 
proceedings is considerably greater in tb 
Native States. The most favourite metho 
that seems to prevail in some Native State 
is that when the ruler is afraid that 
particular. prosecution which he may ћ 
Started may not succeed, he brings a ju 
from outside to try the special case. Er 

What is the remedy for this peculiar : 
situation 2 I think popular agitation should 
first be directed towards making the p 
tion of the judges more secure than it i 
Present. The agitation in India whic 
carried on by the political leaders f 
time to time, seems to me to be ni 
directed. One of the first things which +h 
Indian people should try to do is to make 
their judges sacred and fearless. . In 
this is one of the very things which thé 
people of England did in their struggle (@ 
tights and liberties. The judges i 
hold the same Position in society whic 
Brahmins. once held. For this rea 
Position of the judge should be rende 
more secure and. sacred, : 


INTRODUCTION. 
OWL-keeping is not yet a popular 
` industry in the province of Bengal, 

although it has been in existence here 
The industry is exclusively 
v and confined to Mahomedans, Domes and 
ling of |Methars and Gipsies. But if we take into 
garded consideration. the daily increasing demand 
on his for fowls: that аге now consumed: in. 
Indian different parts of the province by Europeans, 
comes Eurasians, Mahomedans, Native Christians: 
‚ than and others, we are bound to admit that the 
e. 


industry may be taken up tothe greatest 
vadvantage by men who devote their time 
апа energy to those professions that have 
“already been highly congested. With 
these introductory remarks, let us now go 
"into the details of the industry in question. 
VARIETIES oF Fowrs. 

| There are a good many varieties of fowls 
( both Indian and foreign. But in fowl-keep- 
in thé ing it is advisable to keep only one variety 


ethod that is native of India, as foreign varieties 
бо not thrive here at all. ; EE 


FEATURES OF A соор Fowr. 
E purchasing fowls for. breeding, only 
Whose should be chosen that are young, 


d Sportive, of good size, short-legged and of 
4 full breast, | 


itho 


Housine. 


2 ‘Ping 30 fowls (a fair number to 
AREN with) let a house of 30 square feet 
mige erected, one square feet being quite’ 

fficient for each bird. It should be proof 
ainst heat, cold ‘and damp and at the 
me time well-ventilated. Let it be divided 
to 5 compartments—each compartment to 
а 5 hens. and one cock. Each compart- 
18 inches high © 
The entire house 


| In keepin 


bundoosae Gur 
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d: а small quantity of salt 


' Brooding fowls are found 
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FOWL-KEEPING IN BENGAL 


from the attack of jackals, weasels, polar cats, 
kites, cats, dogs and snakes. The house 
should have one entrance door at one end 
and smaller ones leading to each compart- 
ment. In one part of each compartment, 
a heap of sand should be kept for the dust- 
bath of the fowls, which is their natural 
habit. 

BREEDING. 

. Birds that are six months old begin lay- 
ing eggs. For the laying of eggs 5 shallow 
earthen vessels (one for each hen) should Ье: 
placed at the corners of each compartment. 
Each vessel should have at its bottom a 
thin layer of ashes, over which should . be. 
placed a layer of fresh cut grass and then 
on the top a thin layer of straw. Each hen. 
can hatch ro eggs at a time. The total 
number of eggs lain Буа fair average layer . 
is 150. Chickens come out after incubation 
for three weeks. The new chickens and 
their mother should be confined to a соор 
for a fortnight оѓ so in order that the chick- 
ens may. be reared by their mother and 
‘that they may learn shortly to pick up food 
lor themselves. Hourly feeding of new 
chickens for the first seven days is essential. 
The wholesome food for new chickens is a 
boiled egg mashed with finely sliced stale 
bread. This food may also be given with 
barley to the hen. After a month or so the , 
chickens may be given broken rice and- 
boiled rice. As soon as they are one month i 
old the chickens should have a separate 
compartment. E 


FEEDING. УС 

The breeding fowls should have three | 
feeds a day :—(r) The morning feed should - 
consist of kitchen refuse and rice-dust;. 
(2) the midday feed should consist of 
cooked rice and cooked pulse seasoned with ` 
t and pepper powder - 
(3). the evening feed should RO or ds 
grains such as paddy, buck-wheat, oats 
unmindful of: - 


takingreisjedisoderi re should be taken that і 
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such fowls are particularly encouraged to 
go to their food at least once a day. Let 
it be borne in mind that both under-feeding 
and over-feeding are injurious. One more 
essential thing is that good drinking water 
is constantly supplied to the birds. For this 
purpose each. compartment should have one 
wooden or metallic trough to hold water. 
It should be daily cleaned properly before 
water is poured into it. 
CLEANLINESS. 

In the rearing of fowls one thing most 
essential is cleanliness. The entire house 
with the shed should be thoroughly kept 
clean every morning and the shed and the 
yard should be sprinkled with ashes every 
fourth day. 

Disrosar or Fow ts. 

As sdon as chickens are four months old 
they should be disposed of, with the excep- 
tion of the best ones that should replace the 
old breeding stock. 

Cost OF KEEPING. 
(а) Initial cost — 
Rs. As. P. 
Purchasing breeding stock consist- 


ing of 25 hens and 5 cocks 3000 


A FRENCH TRAVELLER IN INDIA IN THE LAST CENTURY. |- 


MICTSR lacquemont, a native of France 
born at Paris on the 8th August r8or 

was deputed by the French Govern- 
ment to visit India in order to investigate 
the natural history of this country in ali its 
branches and collect materials wherewith 
to enrich the Museum of Natural Histor E 
Paris. The head of the Museum e 
distinguished Baron Cuvier, on wh : 
recommendation, Jacquemont was ЗЕ 
by the French Government to fulfil ds 
Important scientific mission to India n 


India was then ruled b En 

foreigners were very Mua анаган ав 
from, freely travelling in this countr 1 
was necessary for Jacquemont to tione E 
passport from the Directors of the East India 


Company to explore this countr 
therefore, to come 


‘bringing with him a 


y. He had 
to London in Hee 
letter of d 
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Erecting house, shed and fencing 
shed and yard and sundries 


Тота (а) 

(b) Annual cost — А 
Cost of feeding breeding fowls ... 
Four-monthly cost of feeding 
1800 chickens ЖЕ ae 
Annual wages of a boy servant 
(for feeding the birds and clean- 
ing the house) aio 


" | 


Tora (b) 1,078 8 o5 


OUTTURN. 


Total number of eggs lain in a year is. 
150X2523,750 from which deduct 150a 
broken or rotten. The net number coms , 
to 3,600, out of which will come out say) 
1,800 chickens which at ro annas each, would 
fetch Rs. 1,125, when they are 4 months old) 
The remaining 1,800 eggs would yield Rs 
56, as. 4. So the total comes to Rs. 
as. Deducting the annual cost we arrive af 
Rs. 102-12 as. the net profit per year. | 


ANNADA Pnosap GHOSH. 


m 


from Baron Cuvier to the Right Нот! 
Sir Alexander Johnston, who at that tim) 
was connected with most of the lear 
societies of London. It was throug 
his exertion, that Jacquemont was @ 
abled to obtain the necessary pass-po» 
from the Directors of the East Indl! 
Company to visit the territories under th? 
administration in India. Sir Alexa 
moreover, personally recommended | 
the attention and kindness of Lord W 
Bentinck, who was at that tim 
overnor-General of India, Mr. Lushingl? 
Governor of Madras, Sir John Male 
Oven AES of Bombay aad Sir E wa 
en [o i 8 
es ee the British. 
Bed With the pass-port and 
2 introduction, Jacquemont left E 
ка Klingertolteciiesstdridtsqa гав. the end. of f 
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d after a voyage of over Six months, 
ihe landed at Pondicherry in the middle of 
“April 1829. From Pondicherry he proceed- 
ed to Calcutta, where he was very hospi- 
tably entertained by Lord and Lady Ben- 
tinck, the Chief Justice of Bengal, Mr. Justice 
Sir Edward Ryan, and Mr. Pearson, who at 
that time held the office of Crown-prosecu- 
tor at Calcutta. He prolonged his stay in 
Calcutta for six months till the winter had 
set in, and he used the time he spent there 
to good account, by studying Hindoostanee 
and Persian with a Moonshee, and also 
worked in the magnificent Botanical Garden 
there, where he became acquainted with the 
vegetable products of India, collected to- 
gether there, the knowledge of which stood 
him in good stead in his subsequent scienti- 
fic explorations. He left Calcutta on 2oth 
November 1829 for the Upper Provinces and 
reached Benares on the 31st December 1829. 
The physical aspect and natural produc- 
tions of the country between Calcutta 
and Benares do not seem to have made any 
profound impression on him, for in his 
letters to his father and friends in France, 
he does not seem to admire the beauties of 
BOG of the provinces of Bengal and. 
ehar. 

After a few day's stay at Benares, he left: 
for Dehli (marching through Bundelkhand), 
which he reached in March 1830. The 
titular king of Dehli, the lineal descendant 
of Timur, was still paid homage to by the 
actual rulers of British India, and coins had, 
not yet ceased to be struck in his пате. | 
Every traveller of consequence to Dehli was 
required to pay his respects to His Imperial 
iom ач as Jacquemont was а personage 

epute y the French Government to 
Se explore India, he was present- 
to the great Moghul by the political 
Resident, who bestowed on ins a bhelat or 
dress of honor, апа with his Imperial hands 
er a couple of jewelled ornaments to 
e at. This Shade of Baber and Akbar 
never seena Frenchman before and so 
a к of Jacquemont if there was a king 
eds and if English was spoken there. 

$ 
dean Tae, a fine white beard, and the 
unhappy’. oi a man ‘whe has been long 


After leaving Dehli ; 
the Sikh SEO i; he travelled through 


|1828, an 


E to Jacquemont, this titular king. 


time under the protection of the English, 
to the hill States in the Himalaya, going 
as far аз the borders of Chinese 
Tartary. Spending the summer of 1830 in 
the hills, botanising, geologising, and 
zoologising, he returned again to the 
plains with the onset of winter. During 
this summer, he was for some time at 
Simla, which had: not then become the 
Summer Capital of the Government of 
India, as it did, a few years afterwards. In 
a letter to his father dated June 21st, 1830, 
he has mentioned the manner in which 
Simla came into existence and prominence. 
Wrote Jacquemont, 


“This place, like Mont d'or or Bagnéres, is the 
resort of the rich, the idle, and the invalid. The 
officer charged with the military, political, judicial, 
and financial service of this extremity of the British 
Empire, which was acquired only fifteen. years ago, 
bethought himself, nine years ago, of leaving his 
place in the plains during the'heats of a terrible 
summer, and coming and encamping under the shade 
of the cedars. He was alone in the desert; some 
friends came to visit him there. The situation and 
climate appeared admirable to them. Some hundreds 
of mountaineers were summoned, who felled the trees 
around, squared them rudely, and, assisted by work- 
men from the plains, in one month constructed a 
spacious house. Each of the guests wished also to 
have опе; and now there аге upwards of sixty 
scattered over the peaks of the mountains or on their 
declivities. Thus a considerable village has risen, as 
it were, by enchantment. Іп the centre of the space 
which they occupy, splendid roads have been cut 
through the rock; and at a distance of seven hundred 
leagues from Calcutta, and seven thousand feet above 
the level of the sea, the luxury of the Indian capital 
has established itself, and fashion maintains its 
tyrannical sway." 

He congratulated himself on his journey 
to the border of the Chinese Kingdom, 
which had he been an Englishman, he 
would net have been permitted to under- 


take. In one of his letters he wrote :— 


* My being a Frenchman, is far from disadvanta- 
geous to me: Ап Englishman eould not have under- 
taken the journey which the French lord has just 
terminated so fortunately. The Government forbids 
English subjects to approach the Chinese frontiers, in 
order to avoid the trouble of the complaints which 
violations of territory might excite. Being free from 
this restraint, and persuaded that my little caravan 
would march in these deserts like а conquering army, 
I fearlessly ran my chance.” 

After returning from his travels in the 
Himalayan hills and Tibet hee seriously | 
thought of visiting Kashmir, whch formed 
part of Runjeet’s dominions. At this time, 


| 


the British Empire їп India was limited by 


which wer ' the river Sutlej 
CC-0. In Pu Sad Es EB лап Collection, Haridwar ^ 


the frontier station bel g 


| 


| Ludhiana. Оп the other side of кыы 
was the Punjab, then ruled over by Ma ла ај 
Runjeet Singh. No one was allowed to 
cross the Sutlej and enter Runjeet s king- 
dom without his permission, which Jacque- 
‘mont now tried to obtain. In the service 
of Runjeet Singh were some European and 
American adventurers, at the head of whom 
was а Frenchman named M. Allard. On 
hearing of Jacquemont's excursions in the 
Himalayan hills, he wrote to hima letter 
from Lahore in which he offered all that 
bis situation at Runjeet Singh's Court might 
enable him to be useful to Jacquemont. 
In reply to this, Jacquemont wrote that a 
visit to the plains of the Panjab would be 
of no great service to him; “but if M. Allard 
could overcome the repugnance of.the 

| Rajah, to suffer Europeans to penetrate into 
Cashmere, and succeed in obtaining this 
permission for me, guaranteeing me perfect 
safety, I should feel under very great obliga 
tion to him. As a motive to induce the 

| Rajah to suffer me to see the mountainous 
parts of his Empire (Cashmere), M. Allard 
may inform him that my researches will 
enable me, more than any other, to discover 
mineral masses which it might be advan- 
tageous to work.” 

He was very anxious to visit Kashmir, 
for since the days of Bernier, no European 
had travelled in that country in a manner 
which might have profited the cause of 
science. It is true that two Englishmen, 
Forster and Moorcroft, visited Kashmir after 
Bernier, but as they travelled incognito they 
were unable to make any collections of the 
objects of natural history of that country. 
АП these considerations prompted Jacque- 
mont to try his best to obtain Runjeet’s , 

- permission to visit Kashmir. : 
Runjeet Singh, on the other hand, was 
not willing to allow Europeans to freely 
wander in his dominions. He looked upon 
them with great suspicion and it cannot be 
denied that һе had good grounds for so do- 
ing. Moorcroft, whose name has already 
been mentioned. above, as one of thes 
European travellers in Kashmir, abused the. 
ivilege of his position, by plotting againstz 
t. Moorcroft thought that he could 
play the rôle of. Clive їп those regions and. 
onspire with a.chief | independent 
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principality and bring about the downfall 
ofthe. h i 


ch ruler , 
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Moorcroft did in these regions may be desi — 


cribed in Jacquemont’s own words :— E Бу 
“This gentleman (Moorcroft) was an English 1 at 
physician in the Company's service. He Was superin- | a 
tendent of the stud in India: a very lucrative employ- or 
ment. Tke Government allowed him several times i 
leave of absence, of which he took advantage tg lit 
travel to the North of the Himalaya. * * BURNA Be 
jug goes to the well so often that it gets broken at last, kee 
Mr. Moorcroft died there of a putrid fever, or a dose am 
of poison, or even a gun-shot wound: it has never up 
been properly explained which. He went to Ludak, me 
thence to Cashmere.* * He thought by jesuitically 
giving himself a_ political character, DE he should 
smooth many difficulties in the object of his journey; - to 
and he wrote a very ambiguous letter to Ahmed Shah, De 
which did not fail to fall into Runjeet Singh’s hands, re 
who, in his turn, did not fail to forward it tothe 
British Government without complaint or comment, 20 
But a duplicate having reached Ahmed Shah, he Ez 
thought the English at his gates ;* *” of 
In another letter, Jacquemont wrote :— .™ til 
“There can be no doubt that Mr. Moorcroft made v 
overtures directly to him (Атей Shah) and now he _ to 
(Ahmed Shah) persists in taking me for an English- — UN 
man, and believing that like Mr. Moorcroft, I have EC Ez 
other objects of curiosity besides the minerals and 2 mer 
animals of his country. Mr. Moorcroft's conduct was ai you 
highly reprehensible: he brought a slur upon British | the 
honour among the Asiatics."' $ who 
We cannot therefore blame Runjeet Singh, | у 
if, disgusted with the treacherous and реш at } 
dious character of some of the European | ( 
visitors to his kingdom, he was unwilling cro 
to allow others to travel in his dominions. of 
Pressure was however brought to bear on of 
the Lion of the Punjab to permit Jacque- ~Ea: 
mont to visit Kashmir. The Governor АШ 
General of India, Lord William Bentinck; pec 
had taken Jacquemont by the hand, ar of | 
is to him that the French traveller turned sen 
and requested his diplomatic good offices: Im: 
with Runjeet Singh to open the gates of. mo 
his dominions to him. In this letter Jacque Sik 
mont writes, “I have begged Lord Willia rot 
to entitle me Lord Physician Victor Jacque- аш 
mont, and to support the title of hakim.” IS 
Bentinck commanded the Political Residen Sal 
to officially introduce Jacquemont to th Tom 
minister of Runjeet Singh accredited to hin SERE 
at Dehli. This was done and Runjeet Sing! tent, 
was also advised by the French Commande aek 
M. Allard in his employ to permit this cc ER 
tryman of his to visit the Sikh Emp howe 
Regarding this prospect of his visit to. L 
mir, Jacquemont wrofe to his father : to d 
“I should have regretted all my li his 


availed myself of this ad 
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;ellers since Bernier, in.1663 ; for. Forster only saw 
iu ans of a disguise which compelled him to look 
t nothing. After the despotic prince who by terror 
BE -esent maintains order there, the anarchy which 
aS су desolated it will certainly revive, and 
P der impracticable every undertaking similar to that 
which I am about to attempt with so many probabi- 
lities of success. It is to the. happy chance which 
brought about the friendly relations I have formed and 
keep up with the Governor-General of India, that I 
am indebted for the flattering prospect now smiling 
upon me. No Asiatic friendship could recommend 
me, better than that, to the king of Lahore. 


Runjeet, after all, allowed Jacquemont 
to visit his territories. So Jacquemont left 
Dehli towards the end of January 1831 and 
reached Ludhiana, which, as said before, 
constituted then the frontier station of the 
East India Company in India, in the middle 
of February. Here he halted a few days 
till the arrival of the men of Runjeet Singh, 
who were sent by that monarch to escort him 
to Lahore. M. Allard also wrote to him :— 


by me 


Maharajah has.just ordered the son of the fakir 
Ezis-el-Din (Aziz-ud- Din), to start with thirty horse- 
men to meet you. We hope, therefore, to embrace 
yousoon. "The young fakir, Shah-el-Din, sets out at 
the same time as these few words; but the horseman 
who will be the bearer of them will be two days before 
him on the road, in order that you may.be in readiness 
to cross the Sutlej when this young nobleman arrives 
at Falour." Р 


On the 2па of March 1831, Jacquemont 
crossed the Sutlej and entered the dominion 


of Runjeet. The liberality and munificence, 
of that ruler was proverbial throughout thej 
~East. It 


.is.also not improbable that M. 
Allard might have told him of the straitened 
Pecuniary ‘circumstances of this countryman 


of his whom the French Government had 
Sent to! India on a scientific mission. 
Imagine 


therefore the feelings of Jacque- 
cont When, on entering the territory of the 
iun Monarch, he used to. receive a present 
iof тот rupees every day. 
father, Which he wrote 


18 entrance into the 
said 


In a letter to his 
on the third day of 
Р Sikh dominions, he 
young. fakir, 

o put into my ha 


a num a 
tent; de ber of his 


* * used the most suppliant 
nds a heavy bag of money, 
E attendants marched past my 
PS еч! the door a large basket of fruit, 
Cream Or preserves, This was a present 

J begged Shah-el-Din to write to him 

thanks, giving him to understand, 
expected no less from his hospitality.” 
icised thelast sentence in order 
2 avaricious and mean nature of 


But h 
CC-0. In 


#Ошешеу, that I 


Lhave it 
to show : ы 
thi 


115 scientific traveller, 


| 


ба cte dhgtdamsoasunegards money matter: 


and his two brothers. are Mussulmans, 
equally in the good graces of the Sikh monarah,’”” 


ЗІ 


express so very freely his avarice for Runjeet's 
money. That prince with his oriental 
generosity treated Jacquemont in a manner 
which he could never have dreamt ОЁ when 
he bade farewell to the British territory in 
India. His covetous nature he did not con- 
ceal frorn his father, to whom he wrote :— 

“Till now I had always detested the slowness of 
travelling in India, but Runjeet Sing has arguments 
which would reconcile me to the speed of a tortoise. 
Here am I become as covetous as if I were rich; * # #7" 

It has already been mentioned before, 
that the natural scenery of the provinces of 
Bengal and Behar did not make any pro- 
found impression upon his mind. For my 
own part, I am, however, inclined to believe 
that this want of appreciation of the 
beauties of nature by Jacquemont was due 
to the fact of his pecuniary difficulties. 
Day after day, he had to spend a great deal 
out of his slender resources andhe did not 
know how to meet the heavy expenses 
which the journey was costing him. How 
often he refers in his letters to the niggardly 
manner in which the French Government 
had treated him in pecuniary matters. He 
was sent out to India ona yearly salary of 
6,000 francs ora little over two thousand “ 
rupees. This was hardly enough for one who 
had to travel and camp out every day and 
for which purpose had to maintain a large 
establishment. Had he not been hospitably 
treated by the English officers in India, it 
is not improbable that he would have been 
compelled to leave India within the first 
six months of his arrival in this country. ў 

He was, however, delighted with the 
natural scenery of the Punjab. Regarding 
this; he wrote to his father, in the letter 
from which portions have already been 
quoted above : 

“ I know not whether it is through an optical illusion, 
but the Punjab and its inhabitants please me much. 
Perhaps, you will say, that it is because I see them 
through a shower of gold; but the unsophisticated 
Sikhs of this country have a simplicity and open 
honesty of manner, which a European relishes the 
more, after two years’ residence or travelling in India. 


Their fanaticism is extinguished, and such is their 
tolerance, that Runjeet’s grand vizier is a Mussulman, 


B 


and all are 


The words in italics in the above passage 
are mine, for I believe that Jacquemont was 
able to see things in thet: true colors in the | 
Punjab, because his mind was at ease at 


5. 


32 
On the 11th march, he reached Lahore, 
where he was met by M. АГага and other 
European military adventurers in the 
service of the Sikh monarch. It seems from 
| his descriptions that at Lahore he was put 
at Shalimar Garden, which, those who 


up ) 
have visited the capital of the Punjab 
know, is situated three miles from Lahore 
on the road leading to Amritsar. The day 


of his arrival at Lahore he spent in wander- 
ing through the walks of the garden, but 
at night he "remained alone in the enchant- 
ment of his new residence, which is quite 
like the fairy palaces of the Arabian Nights' 
Entertainments.” In the evening of that 
day, Runjeet sent him grapes and pome- 
granates and other delicious fruits, together 
with, what was most valuable, in the eyes 
of this needy traveller, a purse of five 
hundred rupees. For my own part, [Í fail 
to understand why Runjeet Singh showered 
"so many bags of money on this Frenchman, 
E who was never grateful for all these to 
|. Runjeet, but, on the contrary, as will be 
[shown later on, painted him in the blackest 
color possible. This native of France 
possessed curious ideas of gratitude. But 
we who have travelled in the West and 
have been brought up in the Western school 
of thought, cannot sufficiently appreciate 
and admire the spirit of hospitality and 
generosity of the warm-hearted oriental 
monarch. How different from the cold, 
calculating and Mammon-worshiping ideals 
of the West! The people of one of the 
Western countries were dissatisfied and dis-. 
appointed with the Great Chinese states- 
man Li Hung Chang when that celestial 
passed through that country without enrich- 
ing its merchants by giving orders for the 
manufacture of ships and other materials of 
warfare ! 2 

On-the next day after his arrival at 
Lahore he was presented to Runjeet Singh. 
After a stay of a few days at Lahore, he 
was permitted by Runjeet to proceed to 
Kashmir. On the day of his taking leave 
of the Sikh King, the latter loaded him 
with presents, which made Jacquemont 
quite rich. He wrote to his father: 

“He ¢Runjeet Singh) gave me the khelat or dress 
of honor, and that too of the most distinguished kind: 
it costs five thousand rupees, or twelvethousand francs. 
It consists of a pair of magnificent Cashmere 
shawls*; two other less beautiful Cashmere Shawls 
seven pieces of silk stuff or musli&tRelddipelic Бетап- ши 
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ordinary beauty : eleven articles in all, which number 
is the most honorable. Add to this, an ornament 
according to the fashion of the country, of badly.cyt | 
precious stones. | 

“Апа, in addition to the value of this present а. 
purse of eleven hundred rupees ; which, together With E 
the sums before received, make two thousand foil 
hundred, which is more than a year's salary from ue 
Jardin (2.е., the French Government). ” 


J* 

We could wish that for all these acts of 
kindness and generosity shown towards him, i 
lacquemont could have been grateful to 
his patron, but gratitude did not enter into 
the nature of thisneedy and greedy traveller, 
for he did not scruple to call Runjeet “a 
shameless scoundrel” and say other things 
of him which will be quoted later on. 1 

Runjeet Singh did all he could and what 
lay in his power to enable Jacquemont to | 
perform his journey to Kashmir іп comfort: 
So Jacquemont left Lahore on the 23r. 
March and reached Kashmir without 
any adventures worth noting on the road, | 
It was his wish to take the road from Pesha- 
war to Kashmir, but he could not do so, 
for at that time, the Wahabee leader Syed 
Ahmed was stirring up the fanatic Pathans 
of the Peshawar valley to wage holy war ii 
against Runjeet. j 


In Kashmir he had every facility at his 
command to collect objects of natural his- 1d 
tory and he seems to have used the golden | 
opportunity he was in possession of, to the 
most profitable extent. He spent the sum: 
mer of 1831, to quote his own words, “botai 
nising, geologising and zoologising.” 8) 
said before he was the first European toj 
scientifically explore the rich valley 0 
Kashmir and he gathered a harvest which: 
exceeded his most sanguine expectations 
The number of species of plants and animals. 
which he was the first to bring to light, that 
is, to the knowledge of the scientific men 9 
the West, was a very large one апа he wa 
the precursor of those naturalists who have 
made the scientific world thoroughly 
acquainted with the Flora and Fauna of tit 
Earthly Paradise, as Kashmir is 
familiarly called. 


The men of science should feel obli 
to. the patronage of Runjeet Singh 
enabling them to know the n&ture of 
mineral, vegetable and  animf&l pr 
of Kashmir and we do not know 
French Government, or any 
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. i incely munificence to Бе placed on his opinions on Indian politi- 
o da o SER he could not cal ad social questions. He was a trust- 
UE have ever succeeded in prolonging worthy observer of the facts of natural his- 
ie stay in Kashmir. We do not know tory, which led to his selection to the im- 
also if any natural order, genus orspecies of portant office in which he arrived in India. 
animal or plant has been named by Jacque- But unfortunately, the same cannot be 
mont or those who arranged and labelled said of his observations of the delicate ques- 
his collections after Runjeet Singh to tions of Indian politics and sociology. То 
mark and appreciate his generosity in the acquire a proficiency in any department of 
cause of science.* human knowledge requires preparatory 
With the onset of winter, Jacquemont training of some years. To understand the 
left Kashmir, and passing through the social institutions of a people; a broad sym- 
Punjab, Rajputana, Central India, an | the pathy with them, an unprejudiced bent of 
Nizam's territory, he arrived at Poona in mind and above all a thorough knowledge 
the Deccan in the summer of 1832. He of the language of the country are needed. 
spent the rainy season in the capital of the Jacquemont was not possessed of any of 
Deccan, which he left in October 1832 for these qualities. In religion, he belonged to 
-M the island of Salsette near Bombay. It was that school which had been reigning supreme 
here while in pursuit of natural history that in France ever since the days of the French ў 
| he caught that illness which ended fatally. Revolution, that is to say, he was a sceptic, if 
| He suffered from inflammation of the liver not a pronounced atheist. Such being the 
| which resulted in abscess of that organ. case, a high and lofty code of morals, а 
| He was removed to Bombay where not- sense of honor and regard for truth Were 
withstanding the best medical aid that not to be expected of him. He did not 
D was available, he breathed his last on the  scruple to libel the people among whom he 
| 7th December 1832, at the early age of зт. sojourned and sometimes whose hospitality 
"i He was buried at Sonapur, near Bombay, even he was compelled to accept. 
f but his remains were exhumed on Februar But before we pass on to his opimions on 
|126, 188r, and sent to France in a French the men and events of his time, it їз neces- 
9 War vessel. “When the French authorities," sary to advert to the mode of life he adopt- 
© writes Mr. Douglas in his *Bombay and ed while travelling in this country. For a 
Western India", “endeavoured to gather up long time he lived like a native of this 
E tis bones of Jacquemont at Sonapur, they country on such a bill of fare as his not too 
0 use a sieve, and all they got from overflowing purse allowed. From his letters 
[ше riddled sand would not have filled vour it appears that he lived on fruits and 
Pat- The French Academy had judged vegetables, drinking no spirituous liquors 
wisely, for they forwarded a child's coffin.” but plain water and generally dressing him- 
ER us were passed the last years in India self in the habiliments of an Indian. Hè 
E. ed es who, had his life been pro- was all the better for work in the plains of 
Lus d y a few years more, would have India for his abstemious habits. But а few 
Ы а асг the boundaries of the then known months before his death while in the 
Е sciences and would not have been Deccan, he took to drinking alcoholic 
worthy successor of Cuvier, liquors for no better reason than that of his 
brief sketch of the wanderings of not catching cholera, which it appears was 
will not be complete, without then prevalent in the Deccan. In his letter 
men and events dated Poona, June 6th, 1832, to his father, 
is, however, neces- he wrote: 
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t much reliance sh “The cholera commits Éightful ravages at Mow, 
І ошо Indore, and in the territory of Meewar, through which 
ў; па letter to his father, Jacquemont wrote .— I have lately passed. It raged with violenge at 


. am Writing to + 
th 
ed the fishes of the Цаа 
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Ahmednugghur when I was there a few days ago, but 
it scarcely attacked any but Indians. They say that 


EEE water drinkers are more liable to catch it than others. 
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to afford the luxury of drinking wines, for 
his purse wasnot a long one, but now he 
was a rich man for Runjeet had made him 
so, and he rather freely indulged in drink- 
ing. This brought on that illness which 
terminated fatally. 

Now, we pass on to notice some of his 
opinions. ' 

І. His opinion ОЕ HINDUS. 


Jacquemont lived among. Anglo-Indians 
and their hospitality he had rather very 
freely partaken of. So it was not unnatural 
for him to imbibe the prejudices of Anglo- 
Indians against Hindus and feel contempt 
for everything Indian. No, he imitated even 
the proverbial Anglo-Indian bad temper 
and did not hesitate to adopt their pro- 
voking*manner in treating the inoffensive 
natives of this country. He tried to play 
the Anglo-Indian Nabob and used to give 
himself grand airs when interviewing the 
princes and aristocracy of the land. He 
was very spiteful and in his letters Һе men- 
tions with delight how he avenged on those 
from whom he fancied he had received slight 
or rather not having received proper hom- 
age as due to his Lordship. He knew no- 
thing of the literature, religious or social 
institutions of the Hindoos, and yet he had 
the audacity to write to his father, *As to 
the Hindoos, one does not know how to 
take them; the scoundrels have no more 
religion than dogs.” Of course, it is true that 
he himself had no religion. 


That his notions regarding the Hindoos- 


were borrowed secondhand . and not 
grounded on actual observations, he himself 
admitted in one of his letters, in which he 
wrote :— 


“Му present host, Mr. Pearson, ® * is certainly, 
from the nature of his duties, better informed than any 
one else, concerning the character of the natives ; and 
from the facts which he relates to me, and the Opinions 
he expresses, as well as from the decisions of Sir 
Charles Grey, the Chief Justice, I have become 
acquainted with a thousand interesting matters relating 
to the people of this singular country, with which my 
own observation alone could not have supplied me." 


The words which I have put in italics 
show that he saw India through the spec- 
tacles of the prejudiced Anglo-Indians. 
After making the above confession, he 
proceeds :— 


“ . . 3 " 2 
In India, the creature тап is a very singular 


being. He, who having deci n. 
himself before the sacred ce Ot фра 


aay e NU, 


Шчы 8 осе 
iby its T 


wheels, jumps up at the moment of being touched с 
them, and runs away, because a European passing p 
horse back gallops towards him whip in hand! Hen 
are to be seen united in the same individual, 


е 
greatest contempt for death, the greatest їп. 
| difference, the greatest insensibility to physical pain, 
and the most excessive cowardice. Instances am 


5 ) аге 
frequent of the most atrocious cruelty, combined with 


habits of charity; nothing is so contradictory, = 
whimsical, so mad, as this people." 


How he had imbibed the Anglo-Indiag 
spirit of ill-treating the natives of this 
country, he himself confesses in one of his 
letters to his father :— i 


“I have formed an escort, as I could wish, of people 
accustomed to wait on officers, and to be harshi 
treated by them; and I am already so much modified 
by the contagion of example, that I will suffer no 
relaxation of discipline. A man is degraded and 
brutalised, by living among such debased beings. [{ 
now understand and excuse Frederick's harshness- 
was going to say violence, and his great readiness in 
planting a kick оп the hinder part of one of Gods 
images. I already feel a similar inclination.” 


How degraded and brutalised he himsell 
had become, he himself admits in one of his 
letters to his brother :— 


“Do not blame too much my violence with the 
people of my escort. Between the hammer and the 
anvil, between contempt and servile respect, еге f 
no neutral situation possible, You do not thrash 
people for not calling you “ your lordship, your high: 
ness, your majesty :’” now it is the rule in India for the 
Natives never to address the smallest English gentle: 
man but by these titles, the same which they give V 
their rajahs, their nawaubs, and the Emperor of Delhi 
An ill-tempered fellow on the road having called mé 
you this morning instead of your highness, 1 а 
forced to give him a very severe lesson in’ politenes 
* * ж [ ‘ought to be the more jealous 200 
etiquette, as the simplicity of my equipment, the h 
life I lead, the privations and fatigues I endure -along 
with my people, my dress of common stuff proper 
this kind of life, and everything in me and around méi 
tempts them to depart from it. ‘ My lord,’ therefor! 
is not sufficient for me; I must have ‘your majesty) 
or, at least, ‘your highness.’ ” : 


If. His OPINION of ANGLO-INDIANS.* 


Jacquemont has not said much aboul 
Anglo-Indians. His reticence about, a% 
his not making any adverse criticis 
them appear to me to be due to the hosp 
lity that he had received at their hands, 
he was discreet in not divulging hi 
views, for he was afraid that if his | 
were tampered with and their contes 
known, he would get into trouble. 
ever from his letters we can easil 
that he did not hold very high opi 
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18 ES of the Anglo-Indians, how “the 

ie abstemious took an ample portion of 
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agne ;—and that daily. ; А 
P Of the unpopularity of the English in 
India, he wrote :— 

«With the Asiatics, the English are so awkward and 
so unsociable, that I am not surprised at it. They 
have only yes and no to say for themselves. * ж 

Regarding the spendthrift manner in 
which the Anglo-Indians of those days lived 
and their consequently getting into debt, he 
wrote :—- 

“Nothing is more common in India than to owe 


50,000, 100,000, or even more than double that sum of 
rupees: and the debtors are frequently captains at 


1 боо rupees a month, or surgeons at 1,000 or 1200; 


| iall proceeding from the mania of expending more 
than their income. The public idea is, that the 
bankers of Calcutta are a pack of'thieves and that it 
is delightful to over-reach them. The English, so 
proud, so tenacious of their honour, suffer themselves 
to be dragged before the King's Bench at Calcutta, for 
debts truly shameful, and for which there can be no 
excuse, except in the insanity of the debtors.” 
It must be admitted that a change for 
the better has come over the Anglo-Indians. 
Instead of getting into debt to the tune of 
50,000 Rupees ‚Ог more, it is not unfrequent 
now for captains on 600, or surgeons on 
{ооо to show a deposit with their bankers 
ce thousand rupees. They do not 
S m like a spend so much money in India 
eir i [se 
todo. Predecessors in days gone by used 
J o 
оон like many noted Anglo- 
ole В administrators such as Malcolm, was 
moulds вас a large colony of Europeans 
VE. to the maintenance of 
In one of his letters 
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violent and gross in their habits—the spell is also 
broken. In no other part is the European population 
So numerous in proportion to the natives; nowhere 
arethe latter so timid as here; and yet there is no 
province where Europeans are less respected.” 


His following remarks are very curious 
reading :— 


“The dogs in this country bark after a Christian; 
the buffaloes and cows present their horns, and lower 
their heads before him ; the horses on the road are fright- 
ened, turn their heels towards him, and kick at him if he 
approaches them. But the bipeds of our species make 
magnificent obeisances to him. It is through love of 
these obeisances that Europeans in British India 
persist in retaining their national dress, which gives 
them as a compensation, bites, kicks, gores, &c. &c.” 

ПІ. Was HE A PATRIOT ? 


Patriotism, as it is understood in the 
West, may be defined to be the hatred 
which one entertains for countries other than 
his own. Not much love is lost between 
the English and the French. If the English 
are seized with Frankophobia, the latter are 
not free from Anglophobia. At the time, 
when Jacquemont left Europe for India, 
it was a belief entertained by the natives of 
France that the British dominion in India 
was a nuisance which ought to be abated, 
but its duration depended on the will of 
Russia, the speedy appearance of whose 
forces at the passes of the Indian Caucasus 
was ‘a consummation devoutly to be wished, 


and speedily to be obtained.’ But such 
were not the views of Jacquemont. He 
considered the British rule in India a great 


blessing. In one of his letters he wrote :— 


“One must have travelled in the Punjab to know 
what an immense benefit to humanity the English 
dominion in India is, and what miseries it spares 
eighty millions of souls. In the Punjab there is an 
enormous portion of the population who subsist onl 
by their guns. It is perhaps the most wretched of all; 
however, in all justice, they would only have a right 
to be hanged. I cannot witness the frightful evils of 
such a system without ardently ‘desiring to see the 
English extend their frontiers from the Sutlej -to the 
Indus, and the Russians occupy the other bank of the 
river." Е 

Again, in another letter, he wrote :— 


“How deplorable is the conditi 
species in this vast East! The Brit 
India, though it calls for some refor 
theless many ешоріеѕ. ` Its 
immense blessing to the provinc 
I have only fully appreciated 
travelling in this country, which 
pendent: that is to say, it has re 
atrocious violence, . and 1 
murder.” 
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Chandernagore and Pondicherry handed 
over to the English. In one of his letters to 


his father, he wrote: - 

“You ask me what I think of our Indian posses- 
Ihave heard that there was a talk of pur- 
rnment, Pondicherry and our 
other factories in India. ‘The price put upon them was 
even fixed: it was said to be a million sterling. I do 
not, however, know what steps may have been taken 
to realise this desire of the Company. Were I to be 
asked as to the propriety of accepting such an offer, I 
should say yes, a thousand times. Our microscopical 
establishments in India are always ridiculous, and a 
humiliating anomaly in the event of war. Young 
M. Desbassyus wishes to attach a degree of impor- 
tance to Pondicherry of which it is not susceptible. 
* * * 3 M. Desbassyus establishments at 
Pondicherry must perish, because the British provinces 
have natural advantages which that locality does not 
possess for the same branch of industry: they have a 
more fertile soil, a more favorable climate, cheaper 
labour, arfd lastly capital, which we want.” 


I do not think that the French people 
looked upon Jacquemont as a patriot for 
his views regarding the sale of Pondicherry 
to the English. 
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IV. Loron WILLIAM BENTINCK. 


Jacquemont had brought from England 
letters of introduction to the then Governor- 
General of India, Lord William Bentinck. 
The Governor-General was not popular 
with the Anglo-Indian community. The 
cause of his unpopularity was not far to 
seek. He had by a stroke of his pen de- 
prived them of their much cherished allow- 
ance known as half batta. Itis a Hindus- 
tani saying, Pith men maro: pet men mat 
maro, te., strike on the back, but don't hit 
the stomach. Ifa man is not deprived of his 
staff of life, he does not much care whether he 
is abused or ill-treated or even beaten to 
death. The Mammon-worshipping Anglo- 
Indians, with whom gold was their god, did 
notlike to havé their allowance docked for 
the benefit of India. Jacquemont narrates 
how they used to abuse and speak slight- 
ingly of Lord William Bentinck. Buthe him- 
self seems to have had a very high opinion of 
the Governor-General. In one of his letters 
he wrote:— - , 

“The character of Lord William Bentinck inspires 
me with a profound respect; ж ж, He is an old 
soldier, abhorring war; a patriot without reserve 
though son of an English duke; and although Grand 
Mogul for the time being, heis an honest man after 
my own heart, plain and open ; in short, he won my 
regard ! " 


For my own part, after leid rrgPubiestorwedoun il Reit o портрета! desires to have a p rs 
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careful attention on the consideration of all. 
his public measures in this country, my Opi. | 
nion of Lord Bentinck is not such a flatter. 
ing one as that of Jaquemont, or as that of 
the educated Indians generally. He appear, 
to me to have been а Russophobist and hiş 
foreign policy was not the one calculated 
to maintain peace on the then frontier of 
British India. He bullied the Amirs of 
Sind and also made Runjeet Singh discontent, 
ed. The so-called navigation of the Indus 
took place in his regime. | 

In a letter to one of his friends, Jacque. £ 
mont wrote :-— 


“The Indus, * * especially in the middle part of 
its course, between Attock and Dera Ghazi Khan, 
would be an excellent one. 

“The Russians might present themselves before it 
in force, almost without meeting any obstacle on their || 
route. They would march at their ease through 
Persia; whilst Afghanistan, which for the last twenty 
years has been divided into a multitude of little 
independent and extremely weak principalities, would 
be unable to arrest. their progress for a single day. It} 
is, moreover, beyond doubt, that the Afghans would 
spontaneously swell the numbers of any army march- 
ing to the conquest of India. To plunder India was 
the former trade of the Afghans, the road to which 
they would joyfully resume. } 

"Orders have therefore come hither from the 
honourable Court of Directors to gain by treaty wilh 
the Ameers of Sind and Runjeet Sing, the navigation 
of the Indus, in order to bring British troops by 
steam from Bombay, in case of any hostile demonstra- 
tions in Persia on the part of Russians. 


“The Ameers of Sind are the Chiefs of Tatta, 
Hyderabad and other places in the vicinity of the 
mouth of the Indus. They have been independent 
ever since the dissolution of the Afghan Empire. For 
these twenty years past, Runjeet Sing has bee" 
coveting their country, and would long have seized iti 
had he not dreaded the displeasure of the British. ^ — 

“The Ameers have just been informed that if they 
do not afford every facility and protection to te 
commercial and military navigation of the British, 
on the Indus, they will be left to Runjeet Sing’s tende 
mercy." ae 
Lord William Bentinck! 
came not with an escort but with an army. 
to meet Runjeet Singh. The object of thé 
Durbar seems to have been to persuat 
Runjeet Singh with sweet and specious рї0 | 
mises to accede to the request of the Com 
pany, or failing in that to frighten him b 
making hostile demonstrations within 


dominions. Jacquemont wrote :— | 


“It is not merely a magnificent embassy t 
British Government now talk of sending to R 
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to negociate the etiquette at 


hore 
turned to La 'stars of the East. They are 


is ге f the two 


the meeting О. and half steps and regulating before- 
QU insignificant sentences which they are to 
hand the &c. Thisisa very grave affair; and I do 
SEEK Wade will manage it well. The high 
not t s parties, as they say, have irreconcilable or 
сопа tible pretensions, which form the subject of 
net the present time. What Lord William 
E with Runjeet Sing, I am unable to guess,—to 


Н i haps, and show him how easy it 
frighten. bh. gnnihilate him. The Colonel of one of 
ENS regiments of English cavalry in the Calcutta 

residency writes to me from Simla that he has been 
appointed to command, not the escort, but the army, 
which is to accompany the Governor-General to his 
interview with Runjeet, if it take place ; or the 
Embassy to Lahore, in the reverse case. 


The proceedings of the Durbar came off 
very smoothly, but it appears that Bentinck 
did not fulfil some of the specious promises 
which he must have made to Runjeet Singh ; 
for Jacquemont in one of his letters writes 
how disgusted Runjeet Singh had become 
with the English Gevernment. “There isa 
coolness,’ wrote Jacquemont, “ between 
Runjeet Sing and us—I mean the Govern- 
ment. The British wish to occupy the 
Lower Indus, and push their trade іп that 
direction. They will urquestionably be 
obliged to establish military posts on the 
banks, in order to protect it. Hence the ill 
temper of Runjeet, who cannot resist and is 
forced to suffer what he cannot prevent. 


“That which he allowed me last year out 
of compliment to the Governor-General, he 
would no doubt refuse me now.” 


x Those who have read Captain Cunning- 
пао ау of the Sikhs, will remember 
"e that author has mentioned as one of the 
ae of the Sikhs crossing the Sutlej and 
fie Е the British territories the fact 
Ea While the British Indian Government 
usd in the way of Runjeet Singh's 
antur NR of Sindh, they were guilty of 
Leone that Province themselves and thus 
It ыры внне independence of the Punjab. 
queen pepe Gli then which subse- 
tm e e to the annexation of the provin- 
might pm dh and the Punjab. All that 
Was merel urged on his behalf is that he 
Court of D; Carrying out the behests of the 
аза р Irectors, but if hedid not approve 
Protest д © could have raised his voice of 
SaInst them or resigned his appoint- 


Cir id Northbro inn 
cumstances, vorthbrook under similar 


V. MAHARAJA RuNJEET SINGH. 


One would have naturally expected 
Jacquemont to speak highly of his patron 
Runjeet; but as mentioned before, that 
French traveller lacked gratitude. Even 
supposing Runjeet was guilty of all those 
things with which he has been credited or 
rather discredited, it was no part of Jacque- 
mont, had he any sense of honor or 
honesty in him, to have written anything 
derogatory to the Sikh monarch’s character, 
whose hospitality he had shared, and who 
filled his pocket with gold. It may be 
said that he being an impartial observer of 
facts must truly record his opinion of men 
and events as he saw them. Had he been 
guided by this motive, he would have said 
many unpleasant things of the Anglo-* 
Indians also. But he did not do anything 
of the sort. Of them he wrote :— 

"I have a great deal to praise in the men of this 
country (I mean the English). I almost always find 
some sympathy in them, * ж” 

Surely none of them showed so much 
practical sympathy and rendered such pecu- 
niary assistance as Runjeet. 

In one of his letters, he wrote :— 

“Maharaja Runjeet Singh is an old fox, compared j 


to whom the most skilful of our diplomatists is a ff 
simpleton.” ES 


In another letter he wrote :— 


“His (Runjeet’s) conversation is likea nightmare. 
He is almost the first inquisitive Indian I have seen; 
and his curiosity balances the apathy of the whole of 
his nation. He has asked a hundred thousand ques- 
tions to me, about India, the British, Europe, Bona- 
parte &c."' 

Again :— 

“This pattern of an Asiatic king is however, no 
saint; far from it. He is bound by neither law nor 
honour, when his interests do not enjoin him to be 
just or faithful; * * * He is passionately fond of 
horses, quite to madness; and. he carries on a 
murderous and expensive war against a neighbouring 
province, in order to obtain a horse, which has been 
refused him either as a gift or a purchase. He has 
great bravery, a somewhat rare quality amongst the 
princes of the East; and although he has always 
succeeded in his military undertakings, it is: by 
perfidious treaties and negociations alone, that from a 
simple country gentleman he has become absolute 
king of the Punjab, Cashmere, &c., and is better 
obeyed by his subjects than the Mogul Emperors in 
the zenith of their power. A Sikh by profession, a. 
sceptic in reality, he every year pays his dévotions at 
[ке paid and what is very singular, these devotions - 
M 


re paid at the tombs of several Mahommedan saints : 
et these pilgrimages offend none of the puritans of Í 
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“He is a shameless scoundrel, and cares not a bit 
| more about it than Henry III. formerly among us. 
Н It is true that- between the Indus and the Sutlej, it is 

not even a peccadillo to be a scoundrel. 

| Whilé he was calling others scoundrels 
| for their moral lapses one would have 
| expected him to have shown a better 
| example by his pure and chaste conduct 
| and not violating the seventh command- 
ment. But he himself was neither a saint 
nor immaculate. In a letter to his father, 
dated March 4tb, 1831, from camp near 

Julliadur, he makes the following singular 

confession :-— 

“This morning I came to encamp near this 
ancient city, traveling on an elephant, which fora 
certain cause 1 find more: convenient than a horse. 
The cause I ‘do not know how to tell you. I will tell 
it to you, however, because I have promised to be 
candid. The confidence of noble souls is sometimes 
Ш-гединей: But with my certificate of clarissimus et. 

—doctissimus vir, 1 hope soon to have forgotten the 
* dancing girls of Loodheeana.” 

No medical man need be told that the 
‘certain cause’ had resulted from sexual 
excesses. 

lt is not necessary to dilate upon his 
abuses of Runjeet Singh. But in one of his 
letters he mentions how Runjeet had no 
very high opinion of Europeàn nations. 
“Runjeet * * exclaimed with an oath, 
‘Germans, Frenchmen, Englishmen, those— 
are all the same !'" 

Aecording to him, 


| “The British Government has every interest in 
= Runjeet’s preserving his sovereignty. Before the 
establishment of his power, parties of cavalry used 
constantly to pass: the Sutlej and pillage the indepen- 
dent Sikhs on the left bank, the friends and proteges 
of the Company. . These it was necessary to succour; 
and unless the fugitive aggressors were pursued on the 
other side of the river, no satisfaction or reparation 
was possible: the petty princes of the Punjab being 
too weak to be responsible for the robberies committed 
by their subjects.” Ў 

He seems to think that the dominions of 
Runjeet could have been easily subdued 
by the English, but it was not at that time 
| the policy of the Kast India Company: to 
extend their possessions in India, for except- 
Ing. Bengal, no other province was able to 
pay the working expenses of the costly: 
machinery of the foreign Government. He 
wrote ;—* ; 
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day or other (but not for some years) the Company | 
will extend the limits of its empire from the Sutlej A 
the Indus. Itis not a hundred years since the Рипар 
was dismembered from it, after the invasion of Nadi | 
Shah, and it naturally forms a part of it, * ж Bu 

the English will make this conquest only at the lag 
extremity. All that they have added to their territory. 
for the last fifty years beyond Bengal and Behar 
beyond the empire which Colonel Clive had formed, 
has only diminished their revenues: Not one of the 
acquired provinces pays the expenses of its Govern. 
ment and’ military occupation. The Madras Presi. 
dency, taken in the lump, is annually deficient; 
Bombay is still further from covering its expenses, 
It is the revenue of Bengal and Behar, principally of 
the former, which, after making up the deficiency of 
the north-west provinces, recently annexed to the 
presidency of Calcutta, Bundelcund, Agra, Delhi, etc, 
sets the finances of the two Secondary States afloat,” 


VI. Rasa Ram MouuwN Roy. 


It seems. that Jacquemont made the 
acquaintance of Raja Ram Mohun Roy at- 
Calcutta. In a letter to his father, he 
wrote :— 


“The Calcutta papers inform me that Ram Mohun 
Roy is sailing for London. - He is a Brahmin of 
Bengal, the most learned of the orientalists. He is 
acquainted with Greek, Latin, Arabic, Hebrew, 
Sanskrit, and writes admirably in English. He is 
not a Christian whatever they may say. He has con- 
verted several skilful clergymen of the English 
Episcopal Church, who had been sent to him, , lo 
Unitarianism. The honest English execrate him) 
because, say they, he is a frightful dest. The 
Hindoos, of the priestly order, abhor him for the 
same reasons. If I find him in Paris on my return, 
I will bring him to talk metaphysics with you. I used 
to see him often at Calcutta." : 


УП. BEGUM Sumroo. 


He had heard of Begum Sumroo long” 
In one of his letters to 
his father, he wrote :— 5-7 


4 


“I shall see three or four people I want; and, as 
an object of curiosity, the old Begum Sumro, who | 
made war more than sixty years ago on the Mahrattas | 
with the best cavalry of the period in India. It 5 
not very well known whence she comes ; however,-she 
is generally considered to have been a slave, DIOE [ 
either from Persia or Georgia. * * She was married - 
some sixty years agotoan Italian adventurer in the | 
service of Shah Allum, and has since passed, I know 
not why, for a Christian and а Catholic. Would she 
not be a fine match for me, if I was to inherit het | 


Sovereignty? I will think about it on my way «i9. 
Hurdwar.” $ 


Hem had) ап ош шу with her. Hé 
gallantly kissed her band, but there was по 


more of his falling in love with or mar 
ing her. ` | i 
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i 1 f his letters, he 
Regarding them, in опе o 1 


wrote :— < pete a ei eee 
«There are two ex-majesties here, P 


i thom І did not appear without 
the title, and Doe these are Shah Zanes and Shah 
taking E UE formerly Kings of Cabul, Afganis- 
Shuja пое and great sovereigns twenty years 
aye MT British. Government sent them a magnifi- 
ago. Ld + sought their alliance, at the period 
CIE CHER 5 al Card t Teheran 

hen the presence of General ardaune a eher: 
esd some suspicion in the cabinet of Calcutta with 
regard to the views, generaly LA] paces, of your 
friend, the grea; manyas ou d ay 

“ His ex-majesty has the most magnificent black 
beard I ever saw ; and I found him a very gracious 
personage. A pensioner on British generosity, to which 
in truth he has no claim, Shah Shuja lives here in 
freedom, but under the surveillance of the British 
Political Agent, my present host. By this officer I 
was conducted to a private audience of the Shah, with 
whom I spent an hour conversing about Cashmere, 
whither I am going, and where he formerly made war, 
from Cabul, his country, from his mountains, of which 
he spoke to me with affecting eloquence. Do you 
recollect that the women broke open the doors of the 
hotel Sinet, to see the Tunis envoy's handsome Secre- 
tary? I know not what they would do if Shah Shuja 
went to Paris: the national guard would not be 
sufficient to preserve public order, he is so handsome! 
Тһе old emperor, Shah Zeman, has had his eyes put 
out; he spends his time in devotion, which however 
does not prevent his having a large seraglio. He 
related to me his pilgrimage to Mecca, which he 
undertook after his fall, and after he became blind." 


CONCLUSION. ` 
Mr. Hamerton was an art critic, and 
author of several well-known works. In one 
of his books he eulogised Jacquemont as 
үе absolutely best friendly letter-writer 
arom to me.” I have nothing to say 
Баш his power of letter-writing. His 
ters fascinated the reading public of 


Е 2 : 

end The Provinces of which he wrote 

a € then terra 1ncogmita to his country- 
en. The Anglo-I 


2 ndians and English also 
alge ued with his letters ene he 
os aes them and their administra- 
his Torres ү: It was due to this fact that 
into Еп lich rom French were translated 
to be S ES But he does not seem now 
or only o avorite with the English public, 

ne edition of his letters saw the light 

ee eae Was as far back as 1834. 
uum times these letters have 
nown En 2» the pages of some of the 
Me 8 ish periodicals, yet these 
us mo been so far criticised from 
that so р of view. It is therefore 

i trouble is taken in presenting 


létter 
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the Indian public with the views of one 
whose memory is still revered in France. 

It has already been said before that 
Jacquemont's opinions are not always trust- 
worthy. Не was a bad observer of the 
country, and he lacked imagination, and 
his recorded views do not possess the ring 
of prophecy about them. Consider, for 
instance, his opinion as to the ease with 
which Runjeet Singh could be annihilated. 
In a letter to his father, he wrote :— 

“The forces maintained by the Company on the 
North- West frontier, at Delhi, Kurnal, Meerut, Agra, 
Mutra, and Loodeeana, would be sufficient to invade 
the whole of the Punjab without any movement of 
troops in the interior of India. Runjeet Singh might 
risk a battle behind his actual line of defence, the 
Sutledge, and he would afford the English a precious 
opportunity of annihilating him in half an hour." 

Would that he had lived to see the Pun- 
jab campaigns under such weli-known, 
veterans as Gough and Hardinge. Runjeet's 
successors were not annihilated in half an 
hour at Chillianwallah or Moodkee. 

Then his letter proceeds and speaks in the 
same contemptuous manner of the Afghans 
also. “Аз for the Afghans, a warlike na- 
tion, says your estimable journal, ‘which 
has so many times invaded India, and can 
bring thirty thousand cavalry into the field,’ 
this is a little too much : the days: of Mah- 
mood, and Ghirni (sic), and Timour, are 
past. The Afghans are very inferior to the 
Sikhs, and, at most, just strong enough to 
do battle from time to time with Runjeet 
Sing." 

"Had he lived to see the disasters of 1840, 
he would not have spoken so contemptuosly 
of the Afghans, who still maintain their in- 
dependence. 

Some of his expressions remind one strong- 
ly of Don Quixote. Thus he imagined 
that he could conquer the whole of Central 
Asia with a force of тоо Gurkhas only ! 

He was so much saturated with the feel- 
ings of those Anglo-Indians by whom he 
was surrounded, that we cannot credit him 
with being an independent observer of the 
men and events of his time in India, and his 
opinions were not unbiassed by Anglo-Indian 
predelections. His letters are therefore per- 
fectly useless to any historian for purposes 
of reference as contemporary records of the 
period during which he travelled in India. _ 

А. В. С, 


HE above name 15 perhaps not very 
widely known among the many 
| readers of Indian History. The in- 


famous “Somru,” by which name he used to 
be called, played a most ignominous part 
in the history of Bengalafter the battle of 
Plassey, which laid the foundations of the 
splendid British Empire. Sexe 

Born in Salzburg in Upper Austria in 
1720, he set foot for the first time in India 
in 1754 in quest of adventure and wealth, 
having “worked his passage out to India as 
ship's carpenter on a French frigate.” 

He first entered the service of the French 
in Southern India, but being dissatisfied 
with the prospects under the French Flag, 
took service under an Indian Ruler, After 
that he worked under several petty princes 
till at last we hear of him as а common 
trooper in the service of Sirajuddaulla. The 
battle of Plassey sealed for ever the fate of 
his master and this *Somru" travelled from 
place to place as a vagabond till at last he 
secured a berth under the Foujdarof Purnea. 
He was appointed by the Foujdar to 
command some forces. Every reader of 
Indian History is aware how Mirjaffar, who 
found himself raised to the Gadi ot Mur- 
shidabad, had made himself unpopular to 
the people by his indolent and voluptuous 
habits and had incurred the displeasure of 
his friend the English by neglecting t 
keep his pecuniary engagements. His 
son Miron, a worthless young man, was 
placed in commiand of the Indian army to 
fight the Foujdar of Purnea. 

The defeat of the Foujdar of Purnea by 
Captain Knox induced the infamous Somru 
to leave the service of the Foujdar. In the 
meantime Mirjaffar was deposed and Mir- 
kasim, his son-in-law, was raised to the mus- 
nud of Murshidabad. About this time the 

infamous Somru came 


the adventurer was on the 
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began the tug of war between 
and the Nawab. 

Mirkasim ‘was a very intelligent and 
sympathetic ruler. The English found in? 
him a straightforward and stern ruler, un- 
yielding to anything but the claims of justice 
and legitimate demands. An unforeseen 
quarrel broke out over the question of the 
transit duties. . He abolished all import 
duties and established free trade through- 
out his territories. This was an actol 
hostility to the English. The English 
declared war against the Nawab. ‘The 
English secured victories in the battles of 
Gherea and Oodaynala. After these English 
victories the Nawab wrote to Major Adam, 
“Exult not upon the success which you | 
have gained by treachery and night assaults 
in two or three places, over a few Jamadars } 
sent by me. By the will of God you shall 
see in what manner this shall be revenged 
and retaliated.” 22 | 

Mirkasim had determined to massacre е | 
prisoners at Patna. This massacre, accord: 
ing to historians, is more horrible and 
atrocious than the memorable massacre of. 
the Blackhole. Somru, without any scruples 
played the role of a notorious butcher in 
helping his master the Nawab. E 

Somru caused an invitation to be sent to 
the European prisoners and asked for the 
loan of their knives and forks. T 
he unsuspecting Énglishmen delivered: 
them to Somru's men. Thus bereft of the 
least weapons of resistance. the .party 0! | 
officers entered the dining hall, when the | 
order was given for attack. The prison 
finding themselves taken unwares and hel 
less fought with -bottles and bricks. 
add. to the horror of the scene a part 
SIpoys in accordance with the order 

ormu got to the roof and showered bul 
upon them. Captain Ellis died b 
hand of Somru and the infamous b 
son :slaughtered them like sheep - 
shambles. Thus a European behaved lik 
pultcher о н еа Europeans. 
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is master to Shujauddaulla, 
Sore О, E SERE A they 
Ше: S the protection of the Nawab of 
CO The memorable battle of Buxar 
о the star of the British in the ascendant. 
In this battle, the Nawab lost immensely. 
This defeat saw Mirkasim in ruins. Shujaud- 
daulla, whose help and protection he sought, 
paved the way for his ruin. He was 
stripped of all his wealth by Sbujauddaulla 
and driven out of his camp. Henceforth a life 
of shame, poverty and ignominy awaited 
tte died a pauper thirteen years later 


"him. L е 
ai Delhi. A very different fate awaited his 
despicable accomplice the Salzburger 
Somru. Inthe midst of all the troubles, 


difficulties and adversities of his master, the 
unscrupulous accomplice of the Nawab 
kept himself afloat. The English demand- 
ed the surrender of the Nawab and the 
Salzburger. "But Shujauddaulla declined to 
do the same, but met the English half way 
by consenting to his assassination. But the 
English declined to accept these terms. 
Shujauddaulla in the meantime became 


extremely displeased with Somru and 
wanted to give him dismissal, whereupon 
he demanded his arrears of pay. He 


seized the persons of the Begum and her 
attendants and kept them confined till his 
Pay was paid in full. After that he 
€ntered the service of the Jats and later on 
he accepted a post under the Raja of Joy- 
nagar and then returned to the Jats. About 


this time Somru married a lady about 
whose origin there is considerable obscurity. 
Some say she was the daughter of a Moghal 
nobleman: some say that she was a dancing 
girl of Delhi. She was unscrupulous 
like her husband. About this time he 
gave up his roving life and settled ina 
village 40 miles from Delhi where an exten- 
sive Jaigir, fetching an income of six lacs 
of rupees, was conferred upon him by his 
masters, the Court of Delhi. Here he lived 
in constant dread and apprehension of 
being handed over to the English. The 
rememibrance of his former days filled his 
mind with poignant agoniesand suspense 
and added to this was the mutinous conduct 
of the soldiers under him. The massacre of 
Patna took place in 1763; the Salzburger 
entered into possession of his wealtb in 1776 
and died in 1778. Thirteen years of remorse 
and terror, two years of voluptuous idleness, 
and then the end! The two years of lux- 
uries and revelling in riches and pleasures 
were broken from time to time by gloomy 
thoughts accruing from. occasional brooding 
over his past unscrupulous and notorious con- 
duct towards his own countrymen. He died 
in Agra in the 58th year of his age and to 
this day his tomb may be seen in the Roman 
Catholic burial ground of the city, a grue- 
some reminder of treachery, infamy and, 
unscrupulousness. 
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THE WEALTH OF THE NATION > 


4 Е, 
тот 1 is gi 
those to whom much is given, 
also expected." 


D 
A MM Smith Wrote a famous book on 
wealth of .nations," in which he. 


called а the Principles of a- so- 
Silver anq ld of political economy. But 
of nations a do not form the chief wealth 
shall d; nor indeed corn and cattle. 
nations and ES in what the true wealth of 
i vmanity really consists, and 


> Wash 
tion of en id be employed for the destruc- 


e : 
‘nduring Wealth с the gald 


much ís 


iC CB скы KAN Өзен еһе future. 


sists in the intellect and the character оѓ its 
men and women. This moral and mental 
capital leads to all happiness. Its proper 
investment should be the chief care of all 
noble souls. Its fruitful use determines the 
future of the race. Its waste or misuse 
brings terrible penalties with it. -It is the 
source of our food, our clothing, our 
medicine, our pleasures, our power over 
nature, our beautiful social institutions, our 
imposing fabric of civilisation, our glories 
of the past, our efforts in the present and 
Material wealth, 
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| which supplies the economic needs of 
i society, springs from. the conservation and 
development of this inner horn of plenty. 

| Savage races starve in the midst of vast 
| | natural resources in Africa because they "are 
| morally and mentally dwarfed, while 
] civilised men live in ease and comfort on 
the bleak moors of Scotland and in the 

k desolate regions of Canada because they 
] possess the secret of moral and intellectual 
development to some extent. In proportion 

as we learn to make a right use of intellect 

and character, we shall be free from poverty, 
ignorance, and disease. The subjective 
masters the objective: the  unseen is 
stronger than the seen: and man’s mind 

and conscience minister to his body even 
more effectively than the latter supports the 
former Ьу furnishing their material basis. 
Man 1s really one entity, but we are only 

^ analysing the different aspects and constitu- 
^ ents of his nature in order to understand 
= him better. Hence the true wealth of a 
'. mation, which is the source and fountain of 
all other forms of wealth, including grain 

and cotton, consists in the Intellect and the 
Character of the citizens. We propose to 
discuss how India husbands and employs 

her riches in this age, how she uses the 
intellect and the moral power of her 
children for the general welfare, how she 
discharges the tremendous responsibilities 

|. that the possession of this supreme variety 

= of wealth brings in its train. : 

India is no pauper in respect of this kind 
of wealth. Far from it. Her children can- 
not say that they have no mental gifts or 
moral enthusiasm. They cannot plead that 
only one talent has been given them. They 
cannot shield themselves from censure by 
declaring themselves bankrupts. Such а 
fraudulent practice will not be permitted by 
the just tribunal of history. ‘The people of 
India have an abundance of mental and 
moral power. They are in this respect on 


nventiveness and social 
ia . has produced man 
physicians, orators, ngyg 


see by and by, her small stock is all wasted | 


Bod BFA curator atedmtelih 


ists, scientists, and mathematicians, 


could achieve still greater triumphs in th itsel 
field, if her millions were educated jn an But 
sense of the word. India’s active intelle | 5 as 
belongs at present to the middle and upper. wee 
classes, while the vast energy of her people | де 
lies undeveloped. Even under these up. E 
favourable circumstances, the analytical m 
power and the subtle keenness of the best ae 
Hindu minds cannot be matched except in of c 
France or Germany, while India's lyric man 
poetry, medizval and modern, remain? pis] 
almost unsurpassed in beauty and tenden | miti 
ness. The people of India do not know] [ndi 
what they possess, because they do not beer 
think of these questions. India, even аѕ || selvi 
she is today, can boast ofa large fund of B man 
mental capacity, on which she can draw mili 
for her needs. BÀ a l 


As regards moral power, it is not much. 
in evidence, as far as а superficial observer | 
can judge. But a more careful survey. 
reveals hidden springs of moral force, which: 
have not even been tapped. India is sadly. 
deficient in moral strength, but, as we shall. 


and misused by persons wanting in judg 
ment and foresight. The world can never 
have too much of character, and India has 
in fact too little of it. But that little 
should be spent for worthy objects. V 
are more foolish than selfish, more demente 
than depraved. | 

Now, how does India use her intellect | 
that rare force which builds up the social 
organism, wrests nature’s secrets from ht 
niggardly grasp, and lends beauty and 
nity to life? India employs her intell 
chiefly for three purposes :—(i) Prostitution 
Gi) Philosophy, (iii) Amusement. a 

(i) Modern India produces a very lar 
number of intellectual prostitutes, men w 
use this sacred gift for personal pur 
and earn wealth by offering their talen 
filthy lucre. The old pundits of Indi 
free from this taint to some ex 


intellectual hireli 1 
midst, and it lives on t 
ofthe people. Thus Indi 
her instead of being a s 
Strength to her. 16 a | 
al 


Nuddea. But an alarmingl 


A 


in all countries of the world. 


ап... for money 2 Те 
о 105611 ^ of a precious persona! gi 
this d But this SD tle asa similar. traffic by a 


1 [4 
lied M isas ROS beauty, and deserves to be 
1pper f Ned in the same terms. Intellect should 
des emnployed for the social welfare, for it is 
e 


ful and irresistible weapon that 
‘tg use for selfish ends dissolves a society 
De varring atoms and undoes the work 
омез of social evolution. Let the 
man of intellect. beware how he acts, for 
hislife can bea great blessing or an un- 
mitigated curse for the world. Modern 
India is money-mad, and even intellect has 
been bitten. Instead of dedicating them- 
selves to the furtherance of truth and justice, 
many able men constitute themselves the 
militia of falsehood and deceit. Capital is 
=. | a helpless monster without these paid 
much | servants. Thus India's men of intellect are 
erver || busy begging crusts of bread from the rich 
| and the proud, while the poor and the 
humble are being ground to the dust. “The 
hungry sheep look up, and are not fed." If 
a man turns his intellect against his fellow- 
creatures, the curse of Judas falls on him: 
“Better would it have been for him if he 
had never been born ” 

In India, wisdom is nearly allied to 


5 (11) 
E and what portion of mental energy 
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remains after this universal money-hunt 
15 eaten up by barren metaphysics. Meta- 
physics has been the curse of India. It has 
blighted her history and compassed her 
тшп. It has converted her great men into 
| Miserable quibblers, and led them into 
useless channels of inquiry and effort. [t 
a шен .the dangerous will-o-the wisp 
Tt meee intellect during many centuries. 
aa туза sophistry to the rank of an 
M substituted vain fancies for know- 
| to run : peas condemned India’s intellect 
hone n the same old groove for hundreds 
Yo ats it has- blinded her seers And led 


em to mistak e: 
а е phanto 
It has Rae р ms for realities. 


Word puzzl 
: es f i 
It has Wasted or solutions of great problems. 


2 more intellectual energy than 
en 9mputed in words. What noble 
as ruined ! What mighty minds it 

a ignoble thraldom! Like a 

ally e camp, it has appeared the 
m ot truth, while it has been her 
iA Wearing the mask of wisdom, 
ealed its brutish ugliness. Arro- 
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з darkness for light, and queer- 
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gant, pretentious, verbose and purblind, it | | 
has taken its cackling for an oracle and its 
fantastic word-towers for solid piles of 
thought-masonry. India has paid dearly ; 
for her attachment to this treacherous siren. | 
In vain did Buddha warn the Hindus | 
against shallow metaphysical theories. | 
Buddha's wise words were forgotten, and | 
the great principles that he preached were | 
derided. As the bird 1з drawn into the | 
mouth of the snake, Hindu intellect felt | 
an irresistible attraction towards meta- | 
physics. It is an intellectual opiate and has | 
wrought with deadly effect on our arts and | 
sciences. Its upas-like shadow destroys all | 
independent and fruitful activity all round. | 
Let us have done witb it. 
invented in the childhood of the human race, | 
but India has been playing with the toys of | 
childhood in mature age. No wonder that | 
she is in intellectual tutelage to the West. 

C Much intellect is employed in India forun- ` 
worthy ends. But the tragic feature of the 
situation is that even those who wish to do 
good to the community misapply their energy, 
and give us stones when we want bread. While 
so much transcendental nonsense is being 
perpetrated, famines are desolating the land, 
pestilence and malaria hang like a pall on 
town and country, and there is not a single 
decent representative institution, technical 
institute, laboratory or library in the whole 
country. Science, economics and politics are 
anathema to the enlightened men of India. 
They love only the eternal verities and the 
deep secrets of theosophy or brahmavidya! | . 
My friends, while you are going into ecstasy - 
over the intolerable twaddle of many 
of your shastras and quoting Schopenhauer 
and Max Mullerin their praise, the world 
is stealing à march on you by scientific 
research, economic reforms and political 
progress. While you are explaining to 
your people the ineffable joys of trarice or 
“samadhi,” another trance is*.already upon 
them—the trance of starvation and the 
deadly pest. ) The Upanishads claim to 
expound “that, by knowing which every- _ 
thing is known” This mediaeval quest fort 
“the absolute" is the basis of all the ae 
ious metaphysics of India. The treatises _ 
are full of absurd conceits, quaint4ancies 
and chaotic speculations. And we have not 
learned that they are worthless. We keep. 
moving in the old rut: we edit and re-edit 
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the old books instead of translating the basic principles. Bacon said, “Histori, 


classics of European social thought. What make men wise.” 5 I е words themsely EL 
would Europe be if Frederic Harrison, are pregnant d wis о Sociolo М Or 
Brieux, Bebel, Anatole lance, Hervé, the source of wisdom, not metaphysics g te 
Haeckel, Giddings and Marshall should theology. And for India, economics ani | 
| employ their time in composing treatises politics are the most important branches у ros 
| on Duns Scotus and Thomas Aquinas, and sociology at present. E m m 
| discussing the merits of the laws of the (iii) The third channel of activity cut. ei 
Pentateuch and the poetry of Beowulf? for itself by the intellect of India is imaging!) «On 
Indian pundits and graduates seem to suffer tive literature. Poetry and fiction, dealing asd 
from a kind of mania for what is effete and with the old-fashioned themes of love o em 
;antiquated. ( Thus an institution, establish- social customs, have occupied some master? isi 
ed by progressive men, aims at leading our minds ofour generation in Bengal, Oudh, ae 
j;youths through Sanskrit grammar to the Gujarat - and other parts of the COunty worl 
|" Vedas vid the Six Darshanas! What a false Such literature is very noble and instructive!) tarif 
M ein the quest for wisdom! Itisasifa but India has enough of poetry and litera: all 
| caravan should travel across the desert to ture to last her for some time to come, We does 
the shores of the Dead sea in search of fresh must have necessaries before luxuries. ТЕ kno: 
| water!)Young men of India, look not for fine arts can wait till we have secureda | a vo 
wisdomi in the musty parchments of your sufficient supply of science and sociology M year 
metaphysical treatises. There is nothing India’s intellect should not be wasted in Upa 
but ‘an endless round of verbal jugglery this manner at present, for we are terribly), wor! 
there. Read Rousseau and Voltaire, Plato — poor in every branch of useful literature} thou 
qm Е and Aristotle, Hæckel and Spencer, Marx Amusement comes after instruction. : P from 
! and Tolstoi, Ruskin and Comte, and other A How does India use her second source oN man 
European thinkers, if you wish to under-^ national wealth, viz., moral power? She) insta 
stand life and its problems. You are not makes about as bad a use of itas of 15 w 


living in the tenth century before Christ. mental force. Z Contemplation in isolation] 
You don't travel їп village-carts: you do not is one favourite method of spending time} 
read manuscript-rolls. Then why be so back- adopted by India’s noblest sons. (| They ri 
ward in your studies as to move round and above petty selfish desires and ambitions} 
round the old track discovered by your sages but fall into the vacuous abyss of -contem-| 
longago? They were wise men at that  plation and inaction. 7 They wish to follow} 
time, but we have other wise men now for out the ideal of the man of renunciation її} 
ourage. No generation has a monopoly every detail. Thus India has hundreds | 
“of wisdom. Why should you Prepare yourself really sincere and aspiring young men а 
for the future by looking back to a very women, who are free from all taint of gree 


remote past? It is inexplicable folly. and worldliness, but they are altogether 
Leave metaphysics to triflers and punsters, useless for any purpose that one may : 
and devote your time to the study of econ ciate. /They have established monast 
mics and politics, Let the dead bury their іп remote nooks in the mountains in 070 
| dead. Let idle dreamers quarrel over theo- to realise the Brahman. Instead of bearing 
' logy and break their heads over "God's the heat and burden of the day alo h 
revelations” and the profound conundrums their fellowmen they—aim at reach 
of philosophy. We have better work to do. superior stage of illumination by practis! 
Life is short, and much remains to be done. all sorts of mysterious postures and the 
We have no time for such puerile disputes funny devices of a crude mysticism 
about religious ceremonies and doctrines. of these well-meaning ascetics a e ind ut 

To us they all look alike. We need not ent to praise and blame, hunger - d 
differentiate between ^ l'weedledum and money and power. "Th ha 

.. Tweedledee. Turn to the great social, i ME 
— political and scientific thinkers of the West, 
have created modern civilisation with 
Social equality, scientific research, brethren in the lea 
> ea 
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е : Vedanta-sutras, the Upa- moral power is emotional mysticism. Many 
consists A "nd sonorous monosyllable sects are devoted to the worship of Krishna, 


nishads, This last word seems to do duty Rama and other deities. Parties of devotees 
“Om.” This ; and science. This “Om” would sing hymns, to the accompaniment 
for Ia a universal symbol of the of music, and work themselves up to a high 
produced by “spiri- pitch of emotional excitement. They would 
Whenever a saint has weep and dance in rapture, singing the 
about, he takes refuge in name of the Lord. hey would forget all 


! ;appears to be : 
j | iitellectual inertia 
| tuality” in India. 
| nothing to think 


“От.” What else can these misguided worldly cares and duties. Now this exalta- 
Е do? Their knowledge of facts поп of the spirit betokens some capacity 
en моор 


is so scanty. Individual realisation is poe of moral enthusiasm, for a man who can be 
25 ct, not social regeneration. / And as toj lifted out of himself by апу idea whatsoever 
SOR es they are wholly foreign to their has an element of idealism in his character. 
Politics are concerned with taxes, Heis not altogether of the earth earthy. 


work. Rese ; 

tariffs, class-struggles, rank and power— Не has some fine chords in his nature, which 

all worldly affairs with which the hermit require to be properly touched in order to 
. -does not want to contaminate himself./ I produce beautiful spiritual music. / But this 


Thef] know of a very learned graduate, who took method of exhausting oneself in songs and 
ured а || a vow of renunciation and then spent three dances is one of the worst possible ways of 
10106): | years in the Himalayas in the study of the evoking latent moral energy in man. For 
ted in|! Upanishads, as if all the wisdom of. the опе Chaitanya, it gives us a thousand senti- | 
епу world were contained in them! And he mental weak-minded irresolute devotees,who | 
raturé|) thought he had received full enlightenment аге good for nothing іп any practical work | 
from this course, and had become a wise for righteousness. The name of the “Lord 
rce dl] man fit to guide others to Brahman. This alone arouses them. They lose their common- 
? Sheff instance shows us clearly how moral power sense, and their worship has no effect in 
of heti] is wasted in India. The ideal of renuncia- making them wise citizens. As to eco- 
lationj tion is very defective on its positive side. nomics and politics, the name of the Lord 
g time} A false goal is set before the disciple. 15 nowise connected with such grossly 

е! History and science are despised as *pheno- mundane matters. What has the bhakta to 
menal" things. The great "spiritual" Чо with taxes and representation, exports 
knowledge, which consists in realisation and imports? He rejoices in his beloved 
one the repetition of “Om,” is prized above lord, and sees him everywhere. He is “lost 
MAD. arts and sciences. Thus inthe Lord." India has had several such 
AS с ation brings her no good, but bhaktas, whose lives and deeds аге narrated 

RED misleads and weakens her. 7 in a treatise which is popular in Northern 

!, Ог trance is regarded as the India. But alas! allthis bhakti avails not 
al Progress! How strange itis to cure any evil. It only takes away parti- 
у for swooning away shouldbe  cularly sensitive persons trom the work of 
е mark of wisdom! It is very active altruism. It gives them а factitious 
ensciousness if one has strong object of devotion instead of teaching them 
intellect. That is that-every suffering child is Krishna and 
Provocation ve 50 NER on the slightest every sorrowful brother-man is Ràma, whom 
eighth stage of utin India samadhi is the cuc gena је and adore. [tis sad that 
h can yoga, which only “parama- men have always sought far and wide for 
Israel | reach. These be thy gods, something to love, when they had one 


Psychological look upon ап Буш апа m ties without any 
а 
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arduous search. They have worshipped 
| Í ; stars and suns, trees and animals, gods and 
о Wonder oc for Indian philosophers. goddesses, dead heroes and heroines, while ^. 
despised, for a s and laboratories are they forgot that just by their side was all 
iS needed to ie [nowledge ог experiment that ће noblest religion could give them 
[ "tervals; Es © Опе swoon away at for their whole-hearted service :— their 
Апо. ren ideal of perfection! ` brother-man. / This extravagant bhakti- 
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the metaphysicians. Some try to think and 
look inwards: others try to weep and 
dance. And all the time ignorance, poverty 
and disease march triumphant through the 
land. ; Е 
(c) Superstition also carries away a portion 
of India’s moral energy. Pilgrimages and 
vows of abstinence reveal a wonderful 
amount of moral power in the people. 
A country that can send thousands of poor 
men on distant pilgrimages, from which 
some never return, cannot be regarded 
as devoid of moral stamina. Contempt 
of danger and death is never so strikingly 
shown as in the difficult and perilous pil- 
grimages to Badrikashrama and Amarnath. 
These soldiers of superstition display all the 
heroism of veterans in their eager 
thirst ог the prize of their devotion. 
These pilgrimages are vast object-lessons 
of idealism as it shows itself among the 
common people. They are really the baro- 
But alas! 
the enthusiasm is all wasted like rain in 
the ocean. On account of the complete 
absence of social and political thought, 
the people can satisfy their spiritual instincts 
only in these foolish ways. The student 
of sociology knows that religion is only a 
safety-valve for our higher nature, and that 
a religious people can achieve much in any 
line of activity by changing the objective 
of their efforts. A man who can risk his 
life to see Badrikashrama or bathe in the 
Ganges is also capable of much self-sacrifice 
for other noble causes, if they are presented 
tohim. In India, religion and mysticism 
divert all the moral force of the people 
into unprofitable channels, leaving little 


‘the sum-total of moral energy 15 less ПО 
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persons preaching temperance, vegetarian 
ism, caste-amalgamation, and a hundred 
other things. Here the evil is due to lack 
of knowledge. They do not realise wie 
is best for the country at present. They 4 
not probe into the causes of social ills, И | 
just deal with the effects. India is not 
going to ruin because some people eat meq 
or drink wine, but because her economic 
situation is desperate. But very few of oy 
reformers have ever studied a single Бос 
on economic questions In this way, stupid) 
ideals are set up: useless. movements ar 
organised, and many young men are misled, 
The day of redemption is put off further and 
further, as new movements are organised on 
wrong lines by foolish or cunning men, 
Everything is said or done except that 
which should be said and done. Everyone 
is very earnest and busy, but without wis 
dom. All sorts of unimportant evils attrac) 
the attention of some “patriots,” but the 
greatest evil of all somehow or other escaps 
their notice. i 
We have seen that contemplation, bhakti 
pilgrimages, religious preaching and useles 
movements are responsible for the waste di 
moral energy in India. We are indeed 
thirsty though the Ganges flows by—as tht 
popular proverb puts it. How is it that the 
country is in such a sad plight,” while 
hundreds of men and women take vows 0 


the people all the time. In the thirteen 
century, Europe produced such moral giant 
asSt. Francis ánd St. Dominic, but W 
are happier in the twentieth century thou 


than it was in those days. The reason | 
that Europe has more knowlege and c% 
mon-sense now. At that time, people 

church-bells, did penance for their sin 
fasting whole days, and covered етей 
with sack cloth and ashes when the plag 
appeared in their midst. But now We 
just the reverse. We eat good food, 
clean clothes, disinfect the town, esta 


confers more happines: 
all the uninstructe piet 
2 MS 
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and rulers did not secure 
t, but the simple PEE 
D. ative institutions has 
establishing km the abuses which 
done away with * ld heck in the 

'onate sermons cou not check in 
Se degree. The saints of the middle 
E ed Seide of the right way of doing 
аса St, Francis loved the poor and 
thingy pave given his life for them, but he 
did not understand that poverty was due to 
feudalism and capitalism, which should be: 
abolished if the poor were to enjoy freedom 
and happiness. Thus the French Revolu- 
tion, which was prepared and guided by 
men who were very inferior to the great 
men of the church in moral power and 
personality, actually did more good to. the 
world than all the efforts of the friars, 
because the latter were not wise and 
did not goto theroot of things. Pasteur 
and Koch were not saintly ascetics, but 
they were greater benefactors of huma- 
nity than all the nurses of the religious 
organisations, because they employed their 
intellect and zeal in the right way in the 
crusade against disease. Thus the history 
of Europe in the middle ages furnishes us 
with an object-lesson. There was much 
religion and many saints, but all was of no 
avail, because science, economics and poli- 
tics were neglected. As soon as the philo- 
sophers of the eighteenth century saw that! 
the ecclesiastical methods were inadequate, 
modem Europe turned from prayers, ser- 
We threats. of excommunication to 
The E porch and socialism. 
moral ener МЕ the enormous waste of 
bondage ыл һай Керї mankind: in 
бс M he Md days. Voltaire, 
aplace 25e Gu. arwin, Lavoisier, Cuvier, 
noble and pur axton were not personally as 
and St FUE eae Bernard, St. Francis 
conquered teak ut modern Europe has 
igtiorance much Se, poverty, injustice and 
М5 leaders Зу сад СЫ effectively than when 
саа crue Gay meee a хы 
In progress. 
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of great service to all if they were wise, but 
who are simply worse than useless on 
account of their unwisdom. Here is this 
stream of moral power perpetually flowing 
without fertilizing any land, without 
quenching the thirst of any wayfarer. It 
runs on for ever and ever to the salt ocean 
of useless effort and fruitless endeavour. 
Young Men of India, you should turn your 
back upon all this fatal tragedy. You 
should see that the Vedas of today are the: 
five fundamental sciences of chemistry, . 
physics, biology, psychology and sociology, © 
and that the angas and upàngas are their 
divisions and subdivisions like astronomy, 
geology, history, economics, politics, ett., 
etc. When you feel discontented with the 
humdrum life of selfish worldliness, go to 
science and sociology: come to the West, 
the mother of the arts and sciences today. 
Do not in your methods try to follow in the 
footsteps of your old rishis, but set up new 
ideals of rishihood for the future. Teach the 
people that the old gods are dead, and that 
the places of pilgrimage for them now are ^ 
found in other parts of the world. Benares 
and Puri have had their day. What is there 
at Benares but hideous temples, half-burnt 
corpses, fat bulls and fat priests ? What is 
there at Puri but cholera, and waves idly 
breaking on the beach? The places forj 
your pilgrimages now are Paris, Geneva 
Barcelona, Milwaukee, Yasnya Polyana 
Jena, Heidelberg, &c. These are the points 
of the globe to which all hearts fondly turn 
in these days. : 
Young, Men of India, you should come 
into line with the world imbibing the 
modern spirit. Do not skulk in your corner 
of Bharatavarsha munching stale bread baked 
by your great-grand parents, and swearing 
from false pride that it is delicious. Your 
country is groaning under frightful evils: 
the whole world is one vast charnel-house 
and hospital. Turn your attention to 
sociological studies, and the sciences. 
Try to concentrate all the energy of the 
Country on the real problems that have to 
be solved. Ethics, science, economics and 
politics should be to you in place of all the 
doctrines of the Vedas. Seek knowledge: _ 
do not run after phantoms. Learn from 
Europe: do notrub up old Hindu documents. 
in this age. 3 D 
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on all sides. It is а woful sight. Our 
| errors in the past are costing us А 
Humanity is groping in the dark, while the 
path can be clearly seen by all who have 


N this age of invention and discovery, 
I when the forces of Nature are being 
brought under control, àt is indeed 
gloomy to picture the position of India. 
Marconi has obtained undying fame for 
modern Italy and Captain Amundsen has 
raised Norway to a pedestal of glory. 
Aviation keeps the flag of France aloft. 
But when we look at poor India we find 
one deluge of lethargy, a mass of dim silence, 
inglorious repose, an almost tragic quieti- 
tude, verging onthe borders of extinction 
and annihilation. Various causes have 
doubtless contributed to this state of affairs 
but none more potent than our own cons- 
cious neglect, our own inertia, our wilful’ 
negligence. Brooding passionately over 
our ancient achievements and discussing 
calmly our pristine glory, we have drifted 
to a peculiar plane where one step in ad- 
vance or one step backwards would, for the 
most part, determine our very existence. 

In the life-time ofa nation there is a cri- 
tical juncture when it wakes up with re- 
doubled vigour, sets. itself to the art of 
| construction, to its own building, purging 
its defects, improving and regenerating 
itself, by its own efforts, with a goal dis- 
tinctly before it, with an ideal to pursue, 
with an object to accomplish. This is a 
period characteristically known in history 
as a-period of reformation, which in ifs 
worst phase is regarded as revolution. In 
this period the conjoint forces of the nation 
ought to be carefully diverted towards use- 
ful ends and every step ought to be taken 
by those, to whose hands are entrusted its 
destiny, to guide and conduct it Onward 
and orward until at last it establishes itself 
in a position of safety. "This is the period 
of revival, the first Sparks of which are 

mering today in Japan and China. 
dia to stand aloof, merely si 
A CC-0. In Pu 
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eyes. But none areso blind as they "m 
will not see. : E 


Har Dayar, 


THE FIRST INDIAN AVIATOR 


regret and sorrow, engaged in „internal 
quarrels, plunged in disgraceful social strug. 
gles, impotent and useless? I am inclined 
to hold that this is not to be the position 


Mr. S. V. Setti, the first Indian Aviator, 
š х З ЯН after 

India. I repeat that a brighter future aw i 
Hindustan, if she would only wa 
and march with events. But to-day 
WB hig 
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| further. It was suggested by a fact show- 
| ing that Indians are trying to keep pace 
with the times. And that fact is that 
India has produced an aviator. We 
| have in our midst an aviator, who can de- 
sign, construct, and above all fy—a full- 
| fledged and perfect aviator. 

The latest and the most up-to-date 
achievement of Western countries is the 
antoi aviation, and the combined activities 
of "thé scientific world are directed 
oard; developing this science to perfec- 
100, SO that after a time, in a few 
decades, people will 


as they scan the sea. 


Ба n After a time it will 


imánas"— mentioned in our 
i and Shastras—will parade the sky 
sius can picture to yourself the many 
gles а human passenger will have to 
estling with the eagle that cir- 
the sky. 
comforting to see Mr. S. V. 
ie S A.M. I. E. E., (Assistant Engi- 
3 . D., Mysore) - Яу in an “Avro” 
which ‚һе himself had designed in 
th his chief Mr. A. V. Roe. 
Was entirely done by Mr. 
ыз Was a typical Bus and 
sm noted ‚ Australian Aviator, 
Bone Pe instantly purchased it 
E ing Mr. Setti on its produc- 
§reat compliment to Indian 
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m aay ае best Biplanes should 
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The Brooklands Aerodrome with Mr. Setti and the “Avro” Biplane. 


scan the sky as easily- 


Propeller, dggi spes byukul feagodaeme, Haridgar miles 


an Indian. From the following description 
of the machine the readers can easily realise 
the magnitude of the Biplane. Its span 
is 32 feet, chord 4 feet 6 in., angle of 
incidence 4 degrees. Its approximate weight 
is 800 Ibs without pilot or passenger. The 
type of engine is 8cy (3o H. P. E. N. V. 
Engine), while its speed is 45—50 miles an 
hour. Mr. Setti is at present designing a 
new type of Biplane and complete drawings 
will appear in this magazine in a few 
months. 

Mr. Setti was an ardent student for over 
three years and he has now finished his 
course. he following certificate was 
awarded to him :— 

A. V. Кок anD Co. 
Manchester. 
FLYING GROUND, 
Brooklands, 25th April, r2. 

Mr. S. V. Setti has been a pupil at the “Avro” 
school during which time he has flown in good style 
around the Brooklands Aerodrome, which proves that 
Mr. Setti isa very capable flier as this is the most 
difficult Aerodrome. 

He sent in his application for the Royal Aero Club 
Pilot Certificate, but unfortunately had to leave before 
making the formal tests but we feelsure he would 
have had no difficulty in passing same. - 


A. V. Кок AND Co. 
(Sd). H. V. Кок. 
The flying ground in the Brooklands, 
about 30 miles from London, is a typical 
place and the most trying ground, where 
the flier has to exert his best skill. The’ 
in circumference, — — 
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Mr. S. V. Setti in his “Avro” Biplane starting to fly. 


surrounded by a river, a railroad, and 
a workshop. The flier whilc alighting 
ought to carefully avoid all these natural 
barriers. The place is a good training 
ground for cross-country fliers and Mr. Setti 
has come out of danger numerous times. 

It will not be out of place here to give 
a few details about the life and career of 
the First Indian Airman, who is in fact one 
of the very few Airmen' of the Orient. Не 
was a student of Roorkee Engineering 
College and came out of school success- 
fully with honours. Then he joined the 
Mysore service and became an Assistant 
Engineer. Being naturally inclined to 
aviation he came to England and joined the 
line in which he was deeply interested. 
After careful and laborious study and 
practice he has equipped himself with full 
knowledge of aviation. When he was 
asked about his future career the redoubt- 
able Indian Aviator remarked with a flash 
lighting up his sparkling еуез: “My future ! 
An Aviator! That’s all, l shall propagate 
the gospel of aviation, which our ancients 
knew and practised, amongst our people". 
He is a robust, daring, brilliant young 
man and is confident of constructing any 
up-to-date Monoplane, Biplane or even 
Hydroplane, if sufficient capitalis provided 
for the construction. He is an eager and 
earnest enthusiast of aviation, and like 


all aviators pledged to the pr 
CC-0. In Public 
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Optimistic to a fault, determined, Vigorous, | и 
and courageous, his personality is unmistal- ds 
able. 5 c 

It will be well for young India—for the ue 
new India that is rising, after centuries and ү 
ages of silence—to hold up this young man: P = 
as a typical example and be inspired by his an 
courage, and unflinching devotion, to a folloy 
dangerous science, which demands nunferous glim} 
sacrifices, not of property, not of comfort э 
not of position, but of life itself. 1 ол) 
wish that our young men—the rising genera: 
tion on whom rest the future hopes and for- 
tunes of our country, on whose determinatio? 
and enthusiasm depends mainly the salva 
tion of one-fifth of the whole human rac& 
on whose patriotism, on whose energy 
whose courage, lie the unfolding of Indi 
the building of a new nation, the awaken 
of a new nationality—would take to sims 
scientific pursuits requiring courage E и 
of crowding the Inns of Court for little E 
no purpose. The field of Law is a hug 
speculation, a great lottery. 3 e. 
a is a sad ae that modern India сап | 
contribute to the world at large either po 
tical or social science, But if patrio 
B e 
young men should give themselves орк 
tirely to scientific study and laborioU" 
endeavour for the advancement of Scient 
India can contribute her own share tot 
scientific world. A few stars shining 1 


-| India in the estimation of mankind consider- 
| ably and the various other innumerable 
drawbacks of our nationlity will be merged 
in this all-absorbing grandeur and glory 
of scientific improvement and scientific 
progress. 

For the information of students and others interest- 
| edin aviation Mr. Setti advises the perusal of the 

following books, which he thinks will give them a 


| glimpse, and a thorough knowledge, of the art of 
| aviation. TE 


Aero Manual, 15-64. 


W. T. 


"Т НЕ tragic end of Mr. 


evoked so 


W. T. Stead has 
ЕЯ immense. a number of 
rine ee ical accounts and personal 
con Es So many of these will have 
in Lodel in the Indian Press, that 
an article ng to the Editor’s request for 
s Sct the work and character of 
е neceseit sary man I am relieved from 
or ae e sayıng more than a few 
Will the external events of his life. 
t born at 
in 1849. His father 
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, Mr. Setti after carefully alighting stands next to his Biplane. 


Turner's Romance of Aviation, 5s. 

Robert Petit's ““ How to build an Aeroplane,” 2s-6d. 

Thurston’s “ Elementary Aeronautics," 2s-6d. 

Maxim's Artificial and Natural Flight, 55. 

Berrimans's ‘‘ Principles of Flight,” 1s. 

Brevor's Flight Manual, ros-6d. 

Leoning Monoplanes and Biplanes, ros-6d. 

Lanchester's Aerodynamics, 21s. 

Lanchester's Aerodoneties, 21s. 

Lilianthal's * Bird Flight as the basis of avia- 
tion," ros-6d. 

Bryan's Stability in Aviation, ss. 


Lonpon. Sunpara Raja. 
STEAD 

identified with Nonconformist life in 
Northern England. Leaving school at 


fourteen the boy was put into a merchant’s 
office in Newcastle. Out of his slender 
pocket-money he bought cheap books (the 
inevitable Shakespeare figures largely in 
the list), and while still in his teens he 
began to contribute to the Northern Echo, 
a Liberal daily published at Darlington. 
He was twenty-two when the editorship 
was offered to and accepted by him.* This 
was in 1871, and for nine years Stead con- 
ducted the paper ina fashion which made 
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Government into the sending of 


expedition which made, пет а Бела гик 
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journalists. Га 1880, the year i the 
Gladstonian triumph, he was calle to 


London as assistant to Mr. John Morley, 
most distinguished of Liberal editors, then 
in charge of the Pall Mall Gazelte. n 
story of that remarkable combination has 
been told many times, particularly by 
Mr. Stead himself. No two men could 
have been more completely opposed to one 
another in temper and method, and those 
who knew the Stead of later years found it 
hard to believe’ that he could ever have 
worked harmoniously with his chief. It was 
certainly a stormy partnership, but it worked 
uncommonly well. The editorship fell to 
the younger man in 1883 when Mr. Morley 
entered the House of Commons, and the 
Pall Mall Gazette became, during the six 
years following, the most powerful political 
influence in the country. Stead was a force 
of a new order, and he created a new kind 
of newspaper. Caring nothing for the old 
ways, for dignity or caution or reticence; 
endowed with inexhaustible vitality and con- 
viction, unlimited daring and self-confidence, 
he chose his own line and followed it with- 
out a thought of anybody or anything 
that conflicted with his conception of 
public duty. “We were always,” says Lord 
Milner, his assistant of those days, “in hot 
water with one or other large portion of 
the public.” Stead believed in “shock 
tactics" An evening newspaper, he said, 
should provide two  first-class sensations 
every week, and this average was well 
maintained until 188o, when he resigned the 
editorship in order to establish the Review 
of Reviews. He was then barely forty-four. 
There remained to him twenty-three years 
of incessant labour and fervent crusading, 
but except for the brief disastrous interval 
in 1904, when. The Daily Paper came and 
went, the most celebrated of English 
journalists was neveragain in charge of a 
daily journal. There were obvious reasons 
for this, but it is probably true to say that 
m no country save Fngland would such a 
deprivation be possible. 

The achievements of W. T. Stead as a 
maker of opinion have been chronicled in 
unnunibered obituary notices. It was he 
who brought about the dispatch of Gordon 
to Khartoum, and later flogged the Liberal 
the relief 
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conquest of the Sudan. In 1884 his article 
headed “The Truth about the Navy" startgi 
the first of the scares about the Fleet which 
have since been a periodic feature 
politics, forced the Liberals into an enlarg 
ed expenditure, and thereby, as M 
Massingham puts it, ended the premiership, 
of Gladstone. First and last he was a biz 
navy тап, and more than ever during these 


of Ou; 


W. T. STEAD. 


recent years of rivalry with Germany when 
he has hammered incessantly on tht 
doctrine of two-keels-to-one. A neat news 
Paper quatrain of the year in which the 
mob cry was “We want eight and we won! 
wait" comes back to memory : 4 
The Germans ? We're outclassing them 
By getting further Dreadnoughts ready ; 

But hark ye, Stead is massing 'em, 
And Massingham is crying Steady ! m 
The apparent contradiction was n 
contradiction to Stead. His, booming 9 
South Africa and glorification of. Cet ] 
Rhodes had as much to do as anything wil” 
the creation of the conditions from whie 
the Transvaal War arose, yet that war hà 
no more passionate opponent than he. 
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er of war against war. When the first 
Conference at The Hague was called 
Tsar he plunged into it with terrific 
much of his later life was spent 
n pilgrimages to the р of оро 
official missions 1n the cause- 

Seen] peace. For forty years hé was the 
em of Russia in England, and here ое 
his position was singular. During the 
Revolution of 1905 he was crusading in 
Russia on behalf of co-operation between 
the. Tsar's Government and the popular 
leaders— a policy which to everyone but 
himself seemed altogether impossible ; and 
two or three years later he came out as the 
defender of Stolypin and the apologist of 
repression—a · circumstance which un- 
questionably did much to diminish his 
influence among his own countrymen. 

Apart from politics Steád was an unweary- 
ing crusader, the friend of struggling causes 
almost without beginning or end. Soon 
after starting the Review of Reviews he went 
in with characteristic abandon for Spiri- 
tualism and became іп: cónsequence the 


preach 
Реасе 

the 
fervour, and 


most valuable ally of the occultists in 
England and America. It seems indubitable 
that the thoroughness with- which he 
identified himself with the: Spiritualist 


movement damaged very greatly his repute 
as à publicist and did more than a little 
to prevent the Review of Reviews from ful- 
lling the high hopes with which it was 
founded. — The generous credulity of his 
аа towards occult phenomena was 
асе р many other matters. — The 
UM dm € e Review never knew where next 
SUS E enthusiasm would break out 
medicine ie 29607 man, movement, ог 
USA A EUN suffrages would be demanded. 
B eoe m and right that so impassioned 
sane P international amity should 
"a usiastic believer in Esperanto, 
must be confessed that most of Mr. 
ы: Social or otherwise, were 
S respectability than that of the 
anguage. His energy was 
fertility of idea seemingly in- 
unnaturally, he 
i е0, which jit was 
:аггу through, €r of any man living to 
Us fa 2 

апа Hd h 


ave said nothing of the daring 
"anything el 
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& enterprise which more tham 
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поп of W. T. Stead ‘and revealed him in 
his essence to the men and women of his 
own country. Early in 1885 his attention 
was turned to the White Slave traffic, and 
more especially to the trade in very young 
girls who, then more than to-day, were 
at the mercy of the most blackguardly 
exploiters produced by civilisation. Stead’s 
immediate object was to bring about an 
amendment in the law and after, as his way 
was, confiding his plan to the official heads 
of the Churches, he deliberately went to 
work in the reckless application of shock 
tactics. The numbers of the Pall Mall 
Gazette containing the articles on “The 
Maiden Tribute of Modern Babylon” created 
a sensation never equalled or approached 
in modern England. It was said by those 
who were then working with him that 
Stead listened to no  remonstrances 
from his colleagues. He was resolved 
to have the horrible thing out, and he 
did. One wonders what would happen 
to-day if the editor of a leading daily 
paper were to dare a similar thing. 
The storm would be as fierce as it was in 
1885, and the chances are that it would 
bring down the man who provoked it. But 
one is disposed to think that there would 
be this difference in the result: a great 
many people would cordially approve the 
exposure. In Victorian ngland Stead 
had very few supporters. The whole nation 
declared itself outraged. These things, 
it was said, could not be true, or if they were 
they ought never tohave been declared—at 
least in the outrageous’ manner of the Pall 
Mall Gazette. What was the result ? The office 
in Northumberland Street “was stormed 
by a roaring mob clamouring for copies of 
the paper. Reprints of “The Maiden 
Tribute” were hawked about the streets and 
bought feverishly as a piece of pornographic 
literature which, by an amazing’ chance, 
was thrust before the eyes of everybody, 
instead of being hidden away in obscure 
thoroughfares never trodden by the virtuous 
citizen. Its author, deceived by his agents, 
went to jail for three months, having beén 
convicted of abducting a little girl for 
alleged immoral purposes without the 
guilty knowledge of her parents. If Mr. 
Stead had been a professional (procurer, 
engaged in entrapping child victims for the 
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| not have touched him. Parliament passed 
the Criminal Law Amendment Act; the 
sensation of “The Maiden Tribute” was 
| forgotten, and in the years that followed, 
| | the White Slave Traffic, organised on a 
| world-wide basis, has attained a magnitude 
| of abomination undreamed of a quarter of 
a century ago. Mr. Stead was honoured 
as he deserved to be, especially by women ; 
] and at this moment there is a movement on 
foot towards the further amendment of the 
law for the protection of girls as a fitting 
memorial to the man who, in the smugness 
and indifference 'of the eighties, risked bis 
career and reputation in the cause of those 
who had no voice and no power of self- 
defence. 
It is customary to say that W. T. Stead 
was the founder in England of. the New 
Journalism, and the saying of course is 
true. At all times it has been possible for 
the editor of strong personality to impress 
himself on his paper. The early Pall Mall 
Gazette, like the Times under Delane and 
the Spectator under Hutton and Meredith 
Townsend, had furnished an example. But 
until Stead came into power no one had 
effected any real change in the tradition of 
the English daily press. A newspaper was 
an impersonal organ of certain opinions or 
interests. Stead made his paper, in every 
part, an astonishing vivid presentation of 
his own mind, character, and aims. It was 
not only that he was sensational, that he 
popularised the interview, and broke new 
ground in headlines; nor even that he was 
always fearless, confident, and full of fight. 
It was that he magnified the .journalist's 
office and assumed, in the high and free 
fashion that so became him, the right of 
dictatorship. For the six years of his reign 
at the Pall Mall Gazette he was occupied, 
. as he said, in “running the British Empire 
from Northumberland Street.” He knew 
everybody and could get at everybody. 
Never was there a journalist who enjoyed so 
wide and cosmopolitan a circle of acquaint- 
ances. He could speak, I believe, no 
language but his own; but he was ready 
to discuss the affairs of this world with 
mpéror or Sultan, and the affairs of the 
r world with any pope on the earth. I 
ot know how much he retained of his 
elief_in the divine mission of “ God's 
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time the core of his creed was a conviet 
that the English-speaking man wag A 
th 


pointed to be, in every continent, 

instrument of the world’s regeneration, = 
you may see by referring to the manifest 
which he sent out with the first number ў 
the Review of Reviews (reprinted Verbatin 
in May of this year). One thing is quite 
clear. If the glory of “God’s Englishman 
did remain with him until the end, M 


Stead was able to reconcile it with the mo Ul 
entire absence of racial prejudice or prid | 26 
No man or woman of no matter what тау and 

or colour ever felt in him the suspicion of; Cont 
barrier. Until the end of his life, I imaging) 19 
he counted himself an Evangelical Christian і Маг! 
an English Nonconformist; yet no ош | 
would have dreamed of asking him to con 0:82. 


cede the unity of mankind under all form; 
of faith and practice. For this was to hin 
a fundamental dogma, the spring of all hi 
activity and all his enthusiasms. 
His house and office were alike open tof 
all. He was accessible to the whole world 
In the old Pall Mall Gazette days the visito 
was asked only to keep in mind that tim 
was short and callers were many. А 
Wimbledon, at Mowbray House, and of late 
years at his home in Smith Square, West 
minister, you would meet people from the 
ends of the earth, and you never knew wha 
good fortune might be yours. There 
no such thing as formality. The host him 
self had the high spirits of a boy. Indian 
were especially welcome. Every publi 
man from India found his way to the hou 
and nothing was more characteristic of M 
Stead than the way in which, amid 0 
broken hilarity and the most elabor 
fooling, he would cross-examine а visitor! 
reference to his mission in England 
condition of things in the country 


which he had come. You would think | 


in the cosmopolitan sitting room, сагп1ё® є 
merely for the entertainment of the 8% 
whose members had come together from 
Seven Seas—until you saw, in the: 
month'snumber of the Review of Rev 
either a character sketch setting fort? 
visitor's record and aims or else an i 
into which all the stuff of the cross- 
tion had been compressed. His p' 
extracting and stating a case wé 


upon personal contact. Corres- 
vould serve his purpose almost 
[ remember once, for example, 
his making an interview on the state of 
fairs in Bengal, during -the anti-partition 
ae tation; out of the letters he had. received 
from two English women, writing from 
widely separate districts and points of view, 
but both giving firsthand impressions of the 
condition of public feeling in the province. 

The range of the Review of Reviews was 
| greatly extended by means of the Australian 
| and American editions and Mr. Stead was 
d continually turning over in his mind the 
| idea of an Eastern or Indian edition. 
| Various scheme suggested themselves to him 
at different times—an Indian editor, an 
| organisation of correspondents in the more 


dependent 
ondence v 
equally well. 


\ (2991008 of Reciprocity with the U. S. A. 
: no subject is so much discussed 
among the people of British 
Columbia as the Dominion Government's 
policy,—or lack of policy, as some describe 
165B—toward the immigration of Hindus. 
dus pars than a year a steady fight has 
tia e by the educated Sikhs and their 
d шеп in this province for the re- 
S n e unjust immigration regulations 
b ectually bar out these British 
Ad rom India, while Chinese, Japanese 
less desirable representative 

n "lazzaroni" find the door 
wealth and freedom compara- 
Sur uc Dogisien gevin 
© itione y the Sikhs, it 
db ced by their friends, it has 
ed of consequences, though 
Imperialists. Yet, with 
Ea „it has persisted in 
the Hindu by subterfuge 

real issue by simple 
utterance whenever 
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important [Indian centres, a territorial 
system of recruiting, and what not. None 
of these came to anything definite, and in 
the end Indian readers of the Review had to 
be content with brief summaries of articles 
in the Eastern magazines, editorial notes, 
and an occasional interview or character 
sketch. The famous character sketches fell 
off, I think, in quality as the years went Ьу; 
but then, as another writer of these things 
said to me the other day, you can’t skim the , 
milk again and again and the world after 
all is not over rich in people of striking 
individuality. There is, we all know, no 
necessary man; but there are men who are 
altogether irreplaceable. And of such was 
William Thomas Stead. 
S. К. RATCLIFFE. 


THE POSITION OF INDIANS IN CANADA 


undesirable people, from the Canadian 
viewpoint, that the world supports, the 
Dominion excludes the Hindu, a British 
subject, alone. The Sikhs of British 
Columbia, who landed in this province but 
a year or two ago wearing their old scarlet 
regimental uniforms and filled with a 
patriotism of undoubted sincerity, are 
throwing their war medals, won in the 
Empire’s service, into the harbors of Victoria 
and Vancouver. Wearied of their struggle 
for fair treatment they are rapidly assum- 
ing that the adoption of a self-assertive atti- 
tude is the only way tosecure justice. Unless 
something is done, and quickly, | am afraid 
the 6,000 Hindus of British Columbia and 
their landed wealth of nearly three million 
dollars may try to make their existence felt 
in a very disagreeable manner. 

These statements may seem extravagant 
to those who are not acquainted with the 
situation in British Columbia and who do. 
not understand the provocation which the 
Hindu has suffered. The history of the 
trouble dates back to the passing óf an 
order-in-council on May тозо requiring 
immigrants to come to Canada by a conti. 
nuous journey. The order was worded as 


« А 
ics From and after the date hereof. 


the landing in Canada shall be, and the 
same is hereby, prohibited of any immigrants 
who have come to Canada otherwise than 
by continuous journey from the country of 
which they are natives or citizens and upon 
through tickets purchased in that country 
or prepaid 1n Canada." | А 

Ostensibly this order-in-council was pass- 
ed for the very proper purpose of stopping 
the wholesale influx of Orientals from the 
Hawaiian islands. In doing this it was at 
once effective and the people of British 
Columbia, always sensitive upon the ques- 
tion of Asiatic immigration, praised the 
Government for its promptitude in dealing 
with a really serious influx of low grade 
Chinese, and Japanese. The order was 
evidently aimed at the Hawaiian immi- 
grants only although the wording makes it 
applicable to all immigrants. Later the 
immigration officers at British Columbia 
ports, apparently with the full support of 
the Ottawa authorities, interpreted the word 
"continuous" to mean "direct," that is to 
say, “the landing of immigrants is prohibit- 
ed unless they come direct from the land of 
their birth of adoption," to quote one of the 
officers in question. 

According to this interpretation а 
European coming from an inland country 
by railand water to a seaport in Europe 
and there transhipping for Canada could 
notenterthis country because his journey 
was nota direct one. Similarly a Hindu 
coming by way of Hong-Kong upon a 
through ог prepaid ticket was debarred. 
This was the interpretation of the order as 
made by the immigration officials of 
Victoria апа Vancouver and its immediate 
effect was to prevent the landing of anymore 
Hindus. The Hindus already in British 
Columbia were therefore prevented from 
bringing their wives from India to join them 
in their new country and, as a consequence, 
a great deal of very justifiable resentment 
was shown by them. The steamship com- 
panies refused to issue tickets to Hindus 
via Hong-Kong, although this is the only 
way in which they may reach Canada, 
there being no direct line of steamships. 


Many Hindus had their wives and families 
awaiting embarkation in Calcutta when 
the order was made and the women and 
children are still in India living on such 


remittances аз their теп „аһ ки 
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them and anxiously awaiting the rem 
of the restriction which keeps them d 


enjoying the company of their husbay я? 
and fathers аз the case тау be. i n 


Itis singular to note that the interpret, | 
tion of the order made at Victoria E: | 
Vancouver was confined to the Pacific 


а coat addi 
No other races were discri rrinated адай! men 
Even in British Columbia it was Бепега tion 
felt the immigration officers in the proving)! in re 
were making a mistake; that the Dominjg)) that 
Government did not intend to exclude thi) issue 
Hindu who came on a through ticket frm | that 
Calcutta to British Columbia by зуау pret 
Hong-Kong. “If the government,” itwa) the | 
pointed out, "intended to debar Hindu} dep: 
from entering the province it would make) ly c 
a law to that effect and not adopt ис offic 
subterfuge as this theoretical admission, buy) to g 
practical exclusion." "M cous 
Petitions and letters were sent to thedy|) , T 
partment of immigration complaining of th silen 
action of the Victoria and Vancouver officen!| "EP! 
The replies to these were very diplomatit If, 
very ambiguous, very non-commital. “Refer TR 
ring to your letter of the 5th I beg to рой Tee 
out that the regulation requiring immigran he | 
to come on a continuous journey was сои, 
tained in an order-in-council dated May 9! IB 
a copy of which is sent herewith,” etc., ett anyl 
I have perused a great mass of соггезрбП ith 
ence passing between various individua 1. 
and the department of immigration af 7 
have found the same evasion, the ваше? ship 
tating ambiguity in every reply from f adv 
department— With One Exception: | state 
this exception is important inasmuch as of t] 
shows that the order-in-Council was Ш belii 
intended to debar Hindus from comiti exc] 
by the only possible route, namely; M that 
way of Hong-Kong, and there 15 (© sole 
official sanction of the position take? € mai, 
the British Columbia officers. B tick 
The statement upon which | base Wou 
assertions is contained in a letter adí Tm the 
to M. J. Bellasis, of Victoria, by the depa imm 
ment. of immigration. Mr. Bellasis In re 
of many in British Columbia wh? Stea; 
sought to obtain redress for the ut 
in British Columbia and his 16060 who 
the department concerned the actio" WS 
the Victoria immigration officer in Tel ut 
to allow a Hindu boy to join his ЕСИ dv: 
British Columbia. | In replying; the 5 n 
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nthe immigration act that 
not coming ‘direct’ from 
embarkation in India shall 
not be permitted to and in qanada. Я 

Ороп reading this etter ee writer 
addressed a communication to the depart- 
ment of immigration asking for an explana- 
tion of the anomalous conditions existing 
in regard to the Hindus. I pointed out (1) 
that the steamship companies refused to 
issue tickets to Hindus via Hong-Kong, (2) 
that this refusal was based upon the inter- 
pretation of the order-in-council made by 
the B. C. immigration officers, (3) that the 
[i department's letter to Mr. Bellasis apparent- 
ly contradicted the interpretation, of these 
| officers. I further mentioned that I intended 
togive publicity to the matter and court- 
| eously asked for information. 

The department, evidently deeming 
silence the better part of discretion, did not 
| reply to my letter. 

If, as has been shown, the department has 
committed itself to ап interpretation of the 
order-in-council which is almost exactly 
the opposite of that made by the officers on 
| the Pacific coast, it may be asked why the 
steamship companies, who are naturally 
anxious enough to sell tickets to Hindus or 
anybody else, have contented themselves 
m the ruling of minor officials when that 

I d 15 not supported by the department. 
AUD gane would not be to their 
SEES 38e to give their names as their 

ents show. The sum and substance 
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IScussed the matter with two steam-, 


council can be directed . 


against the present restriction of Hindus 
forces the Government to make a public 
statement of its actual policy." 

Atthe time of writing there is pending 
a test case which may clear the air regard- 
ing the government's intentions. А wealtby 
Sikh, the priest of the Vancouver temple, 
by name Balwant Singh, has brought from 
India his wife and children. The immigra- 
tion officers at Vancouver have detained 
the woman, greatly to the indignation of 
the Sikh population, and contend that while 
Balwant Singh may enter Canada, because 
he has been a resident of Vancouver and 
has therefore become a citizen of the Domi- 
nion, his wife and children must be deport- 
ed to India because they came by way of 
Hong-Kong, the only route at present avail- 
able, which the officers declare- to be 
contrary to the order-in-council requiring 
immigrants to come on a "continuous" 
journey. Naturally people in British 
Columbia are wondering what “con- 
tinuous” can possibly mean if a journey. 
from Calcutta upon a through ticket, mak- . 
ing the closest possible connection with 
the steamship of Hong-Kong, is not a 
continuous one. If the department of im-. 
migration supports the immigration cff, 
cials in their stand upon the matter it means 
that the Government is employing the. 
ambiguity of the term “continuous”? as a 
subterfuge, that it is actually excluding the 
Hindu while in theory it admits him. 

Dr. Sunder Singh, a Sikh leader in British 
Columbia who is engaged in educational 
work among his countrymen, has spent a 
great deal of time and money endeavoring 
to redress their wrongs. He stated to me 
recently that disloyalty was spreading 
among the Sikhs, greatly to his dismay, in 
consequence of the Government's treatment 
of them. "If the Dominion Government 
would come out flat-footedly and say ‘We 
will not admit the Hindu. We think that 
his color outweighs the facts of his loyalty, 
his good character and his appreciation of. 
all things British, " said Dr. Singh, “my peo- 
ple would understand their position. But 
to be told that they are British subjects and - 
entitled to freedom under the British flag ; 
to be debarred from Canada by a policy of 
subterfuge ; and to be kept apart from their 
families; constitutes a treatment which. 
Kdheycomninotiauwderstand. It does not savo 
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of justice and it is neither straightforward 

nor humanitarian. | 
In concluding this article I think it advis- 


able to set down a few facts regarding the 
Hindus of British Columbia, about whom 
very little is known by the people of the 
eastern provinces. The first batch of Hin- 
dus to come to Canada were nearly all low 
class East Indians. They were not suited 
to the climate of the province or the work 
that offered. They became a public nui- 
sance and incurred the enmity of labor, 
always a disturbing element in this pro- 
vince. But how soon the problem which 
their advent presented was solved, Nearly 
every one of these Hindus, finding climatic 
and social conditions unfavorable, went to 
the United States or back to India. 

They" were followed by the Sikhs. 
These men come from the Punjab, 
“the land of the five rivers", which has a 
climate resembling in many ways that of 
British Columbia. They are physically 
stronger, have a high average of mental, 
moral and intellectual attributes and, hav- 
ing been supporters of the British during 
the Indian Mutiny and all successive 
campaigns, are very loyal and quite accus- 
tomed to the ways of the Anglo-Saxon. 
They have adopted every particle of Euro- 
pean dress except the substitution of the 
Derby hat for the turban. The latter is a 
distinctive badge, a headgear with religious 
significance, and loses nothing by compari- 
son with our own hats and caps in so far as 
comfort and convenience is concerned. The 
Sikhs are monotheists. Their religion is 
singularly sweet and sane and consists of 
a belief in one God and the worship of Him 
through the serving of one’s fellow-creatures. 
In its spiritual influence the Sikh religion 
is nowise inferior to Christianity and in 
its freedom from ritual and obfuscating 
ceremony it gains by comparison with the 
formality of Occidental churchdom. 

„Of the Hindus in British Columbia the 
Sikhs constitute 93 per cent. the remaining 
7 per cent. being made up of stray immi- 
grants from various parts of India. Having 
no caste laws or religious restrictions the. 
Sikh rs practically the only Hindu who 
can domicile himself in a Strange country 
without: losing his standing. Since their 
advent the Sikhs have been put to the 
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Many of them were farmers 


country. Yet others were electricia of D 
printers, car drivers and conductors, police the ‹ 
men and artisans employed in the building their 
trades. The labor unions of Brig rapi 
Columbia and the difference of method Г‹ 
have prevented the latter from following oye 
their own avocations in this country and C 
asa consequence, the Sikh has taken wi © : 
such classes of work as are evaded by d | pe 
white men, the Japanese and even the Е. 
Chinese. I have seen them clearing lang of th 
working stumping machines and toiling with) are v 
axes on the right-of-ways of the railroads ТО 
in the settlements of Vancouver Island ап natu 
in those places where the cities of Van. T: 
couver and Victoria are pushing ther Sikh 
boundaries into the virgin bush. I knowl adve 
of a case where a Sikh is earning $3'50 all and 
day running a stumping machine at Той Һе 1 


Inlet but the average wage for land clearing 
is not so high, about $2°75 in fact. ‘They 
are engaged as laborers on railroad construc 
tion, receiving from $2:25 to S2°50 a dayi 
as labourers in saw-mills and other indus 
trial plants, where they are paid less, the 
remuneration ranging from $1'50 to $225 
a day. Many of them are working on truck! 
gardens and farms and at this work show 
great adaptability. A few are building 
houses for other Sikhs and a dozen or so at 
engaged in the real estate business at 
Victoria and Vancouver. Ur 

The complaint is sometimes made thal 
the conditions under which the Hindus hit 
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do not reflect great credit upon their habiti ( 
and civilization. Investigation reveals tf 
fact that, while the Hindu has been herding 
in hovels of the- worst description, breedini | 
censumption and poor health among thost T 
who are settled inthe cities, the cause% 
this has been beyond their. remedy unti Let. 
recently. The prejudice against a бё uo 
skin, which is the basis of that cowardly C men 
for “a white Canada”, has forced the Sikh. TM rife, 
quarter where he could and the only р/а Nati 
where he could find accommodation Р Civi 
been in the slum districts of the cities, ! Who 
in the “tenderloin” quarters Aga men 
fact that the Sikhs have been una lessr 
bring to them their wives and children. et 
prevented them.from organizing a home mon 
which would meet with the ‘appr long 
however, carb 


their critics. Т) ks, 
Mee si and -to the- 
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1 ir other leaders 

der Singh and their ot : 
due. under which they spent 
le of years in the country are 
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their first coup 


‘diy di aring. 3 - 
rapid e Sikhs of British. Columbia 


own nearly three millioa dollars worth о! 
real estate and over 40 houses are owne 

orbeing built by them оп their own pro- 
perty in Victoria and Vancouver for their 
accommodation. It must, of course, be 
| remembered that only a small percentage 
| of the Sikhs live in е cities. The majority 
are working in the open and under condi- 
tions that allow them to practise their 
natural habits of cleanliness. : 

|! Taking everything into consideration the 
| Sikh in this province has made good under 
| adverse conditions. He has been moral 
and peaceful, as the police records show ; 
he has worked hard and saved money; 
| he has endured many grievances with little 
resentment. But the Dominion Government 
must now choose be ween two courses. 
| Either it must, without equivocation, debar 
| the further influx of Hindus and prevent 
the women and children in Calcutta from 
Joining their men—and await whatever 
| consequences such a course may entail. Ог 
it must remove the unimperial, undignified, 
and unjust exclusion policy at present in 


commend 
not “а clean Canada” ог “а Canada of good 


“a white Canada". 


operation and allow the Hindu the same 
privileges that are extended to the lawless, 
disloyal and undesirable 
come from southern Europe to gain a com- 
petence in 
home lands to spend it. 


transients who 
Canada and return to their 
The regulations 


which provide that an immigrant must 


have $200 in his pockets on arrival and 


must pass a medical examination will 
prevent any wholesale immigration of 
Hindus or any other class. The Hindus are as 
anxious as the Government to exclude the 
poorer people of their own country who are 
liable to become public charges. 

But it seems certain that the government 
cannot much longer continue to admit the 
Chinese, the Japanese, the scum of Europe 
and the negro while excluding a people 
who are an integral part of the’ British 
Empire anda factor in the preservation of 
its peace. 


“a white Canada” does not 
itself to the clear thinker. It is 


The ‘cry of 


wages and good living conditions,” but 
Vhe British Empire has 
not been reared upon the policy of “a man 


is known by the color of his skin.” 


A CANADIAN. 


CONSTITUTIONAL AGITATION TO EXCLUDE THE SHORT 
RANGE WEAPONS FROM THE ARMS ACT 


PRE Indian National 


times appealed in 
ment to re 
Let us now 
tion to the 
ment h 


Congress has many 
vain to the Govern- 
peal the Arms Act entirely. 
suggest a more moderate proposi- 

9vernment. Let the Govern- 


; e now used he Briti 
ceu by the British and 
, volunteers, the European 


are al] 

ect in puttin 
€Ssness that 
€t the Go 


intended to assist the Govern- 
€ down any rebellion or law- 
may arise in this countr 
v Y 
у Dent also have а wholesale 
„Pistols ‘in their hands. ‘lhe 


сейде 
carbine, Be rifles referred to, such as the 


monopoly of all long range: 


Eurasians, and the Police,- 


the Magazine rifle, can all hita target at. 
a distance of over 1800 yards, with a muzzle 
velocity of 2000 ft. per second: When the: 
military, the Police, and the trusted volun- 

teers, the European and the Eurasian in- 

habitants are thus able to handle these long 

range rifles to meet all emergencies, it is. 
high time for the Government to strike off 
from the schedule of the Arms Act such 
crude, old-fashioned and short range 
weapons as the “match locks? **bercussson cap. 
using muzzle loaders,’ “bows and araows,”: 
“the Indian swords and spears,’ and above 
all such breach loading modern rifles of 


the lee- European make which have a shorter range 
© 'ee-enfield, 1Io6-bete-ehlie Roran akul KanarhCouPetiai tioriqweta pons used by the Police. 


E 
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noke-less powders and 


[11 
In these days of "sm ‹ 
ge rifles," if the Government 15 
E | f the Puranic 
afraid of the bows and arrows ot the Ги 


period, or the match locks or similar pazzie 
loading guns of the fifteenth century, D 
the old swords and spears of the 8th century 
B. C., it is simply astonishing ! The Govern- 
ment can as well include in the Schedule 
of the Arms Act the wood-cutters’ axe, the 
l grass-cutters’ sickle, and the garden coolies 
spade and hoe, as these also can take life 
out of a man. 

To show the difference between the new 
long range rifle and the old match-lock, I 
will shortly describe the method of loading 
a modern rifle aad an old-fashioned match- 
lock or percussion gun. When you want 
to firea modern rifle such as a “Martini 
Henry," you simply open the breach, place 
your bullet there and pull the trigger. All 
this сап be accomplished within 5 seconds. 
Whereas, if you want to load and fire an 
old-fashioned gun such as a match-lock or 
percussion cap using gun, it will take about 
5 minutes, because you must first pour the 
powder into the barrel of the gun through 
the muzzle, then sink the rod into the barrel 
and find out if the quantity of powder put 
in, is large or small ; if it is large the gun 
15 sure to give you a violent recoil, or if 
the quantity of the powder is less the ball 
will not reach the desired destination. 
After putting the powder into the barrel the 
next operation is to wrap the crude lead 
ball in a piece of cloth and drive it to the 
bottom of the barrel by the rod; then you 
apply the percussion cap to the ear and 
then pull the trigger. After taking so great 
a trouble if the powder first put into the 
barrel has not sufficiently entered the “ear” 
of the gun, the fire caused by the explosion 
of the _ Percussion cap cannot reach the 
powder in the barrel and your gun will not 
fire at all! 

Inthe meanwhile the modern rifle can 
discharge бо cartridges to a distance of 
1800 yards or even more, The distance an 
old-fashioned match-lock or percussion gun 
can effectively fire is only about 400 yards, 
against 1800 yards and more of the modern 
service rifle, and the number of discharges 
in 5 minutes is т against бо. : 

With such an ocean of difference between 
the new rifle and the old match-lock and 


percussion gun the Govesamens әрозаќе uruk 


remove the following six weapons en 
from the Arms Act. Vriz: 

т. The Match-lock, 
The percussion cap using gun, 
. The bows and arrows, 


tt rely 
| 


3 

4. The Indian swords, 

5. The spears and the spear-heads, 

6. and also such modern breach-load. 


ing rifles of European make which hay 
decidedly a shorter range than" the weapon, 
used either by the Military,the Police, or by 
the volunteers, that is to say, modern wea. 
pons which cannot fire beyond 500 yards 
at most. 

To those who say that any one of thes 
machines is quite sufficient to take the life 
of a man and therefore must be on the Sche- 
dule of the Arms Act I have to point. out 
that a stone thrown by means of a sling to 
frighten birds in the millet fields is equally 
dangerous from this point of view. 

Another question that will be put gene 
rally is:— Won't the removal of these wea 
pons from the Schedule of the Arms Act, 
create so many unhappy disturbances among 
the people themselves? Won't there be 
many armed raids and dacoities ? 

To these questions I only refer my friends 
to H. Н. the Nizam’s Dominions where there 
isno Arms Act at all. How many are tht 
varieties of fire arms freely possessed by the 
people? And with all that how peaceful 
the people of His Highness’s Dominions 43 
in spite of the heterogeneous character 0 
the population, which consists of the warlike 
Arabs, Marathas, the Pathans and the А 
ghans, not to speak of the many hardy hill 
tribes, and how greatly the ravages of wil 
animals have diminished. D. 

Indian history has already recorded t! 
names of Viscount Hardinge and Lord Crewe 
as bold statesmen and it is now left fort 
people, the Madrasees, the Bengalees, f 
Marathas, and the Punjabees alike ы 
approach the Government with our pray i 
and explain to them how the Governmen Dy 
keeping the exclusive right of long Г 
fire arms for itself and by throwing ОР" 
the use of the old-fashioned weapons 20 
the modern weapons of shorter range 10 
people, can help > 

(т) To diminish the ravages of w 
o ME increasing with ala. 
rapidity and t 1 1 
pineal rete am Has deliver their crop 
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by the use of these old-fashioned 

(2) pos time-honored instincts for 
wea AR” or game can be protected from 
this country. 
the interest of the Government 
| itself the people will be accustomed to use 

t the short range weapons in times 
M gency that may arise from the temp- 
of Sue Russia and China to invade this 
ae and thus be able to take part in 
the defence of one's own country. : 

(4) How the Government by mien: 
people accustomed to use at ies: the 1 Ort 
range fire arms will be able to form volun- 
teer crops and thus reduce the strength of 
some of the regular regiments thus solving 
the problem of military expenditure. 

(5) How thousands of black-smiths whose 
chief industry was to manufacture short 
range rifles, swords and spears, will be 
restored to one of India's most ancient and 
important industries. 

(6) How the Government will be respect- 
ing the religious feelings of the people, as 
old weapons form one of the most sacred 
objects of worship in this country. 

(7) How the Government can meet the 
burning desire in the people to form ‘boys’ 
brigades" and similar organizations to take 
part in the defence of their own country, 
because as long as these are armed with 
Weapons inferior to those used by the police 
and the military, there is no doubt about 
putting down easily any lawlessness that 
по arise from these organizations, and even 
mos И unhappy incident occur it would 

tly like a war of sheep against tigers. 
Manne Pronouncements of : His 
Gur dier Mee have clearly pointed 
E ee uture [ОЮП Г India is go- 
Sell. povernin: ormation of “A federation of 

С ае дао states with 
only ia eee ш in Council interfering 

ajesty hen a mais-government" and His 
declared that a on more than one occasion 
loyal, When M people of India are very 
ment are of МЫ and his Govern- 
Necessity to SHE Opinion where is the 
and crude г A Keep the “old-fashioned 

Ims A apons” in the Schedule of the 


€t and eee 
useat least ОТОМ the people to 


decaying um 
How 1n 


modern rifles, range Eurapean made 
e “H; О 
January aie of Madras, published on 


» 1912, a long article from its 
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killing 


Masulipatam correspondent giving a horri- 
ble incident of an elephant running amok, 
about 12 helpless poor persons 
(Indians of course!) and causing a great 
loss of both life and property in the presence 
of thousands of villagers, who stood aghast. 
The beast was roaming about the villages 
for nearly three days unkilled though there 
were thousands of people. What is all this 
due to? Who is responsible for this great 
loss of human life апа property ? [t is only 
the Arms Act and the Arms Act alone that 
is responsible for this horrible affair. If 
the people of those villages were at least 
armed with “‘match-locks and percussion guns," 
or with any of the short range modern 
weapons they would not have allowed the 
animal to “rule” over the villages for three 
days. Such.a thing has happened in the : 
well-governed British territory, but such 
a horrible affair can never be dreamt of in 
the so-called “backward” native state of 
His Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad. 

Well, here is a proposition for the Govern- 
ment to reserve for itself the force of the 
superior arms, and allow the people to be 
efficient in the handling of “at least the 
inferior weapons.’ {his demand is, very 
reasonable. Both the Government and the 
people can certainly meet half way in this 
proposition. Nay, the people are allowing 
the Government to have the upper hand in 
the affair and they will be content to have 
the inferior weapons for themselves. This 
is certainly not crying for the moon. Here 
is ample room for the Government to show 
that they have confidence in the people and 
that they are ready to meet their “reasonable 
demands." If foreign powers for any reason 
infer lack of confidence of the Government 
in the people, there may be a good deal 
of temptation on the part of powers like 
Russia to try the chance of utilizing the 
misunderstanding between the people and 
the Government. 

A strictly constitutional agitation is neces- 
sary to repeal the objectionable clauses in 
the Arms Act. This is a- proposition which 
concerns the people of all provinces, of all 
castes and of all creeds. The voice of the 
whole country is necessary on this vital 
question. The Madrasee, the Punjabee and 
the Marathee, had no interest in the partition 
of Bengal but all of them are affected by 
the Arms Act. Even the mother will not 


64 ТЫ МОЛЕ 
i ilk ild unless he cries for it. 
о о i гы а conferences 


Allthe provincia | 
must take up the question, 
must again pass resolutions request : 
Government to meet this reasonable See on У 
and public meetings must be held through- 
out the length and breadth of the country. 
The people should advise their Representa- 
tives in the Imperial Legislative. Council 
to introduce a Bill to repeal the necessary 
clauses in the Arms Act, and in short should 


the Congress 
ing the 


THE OLD BRAHMINICAL LEARNING 


By THE LATE SISTER NivEDITA. 


l^ following up the history of any one of 
the [Indian vernacular literatures, one 
is likely to be struck with the fact 
that they take their subjects, for the most 
part, from somewhere else, from something 
outside themselves. They are organs of res- 
ponse, not altogether seats of creativeness ;— 
they give expression to something that they 
have first received. There is of course а layer 
of vernacular literature—socially the most 
rustic and plebeian—which is the repository 
of the taste of the People. Here the com- 
mon motives of popular romance—love, hate, 
desertion, fortune, reunion, the favours of 
supernatural beings, the temporary triumph 
of the wicked, the unmerited sufferings of 
the good, and the “all happy ever after," — 
have free play, as in all countries and all 
ages. Even this Stratum, however, in its 
main undulations, betrays the tastes that 
are characteristic of the higher walks of 
vernacular literature, during the passing 
period: Persecuted beauty is made to go 
through the fiery ordeal, by more or less far- 
fetched doubts cast upon its virtue, when 
Sita happens to be the popular ideal, and 
manly Strength is put to tests that bring it 
into line with the fashionable heroes of the 
hour. Waves of influence seem to pass 
across the ocean of democratic poetry, in 
each succeeding period, moulding its surface. 
with less and less distinctness as the level of 
formal education sinks, but assuredly deter- 
mining its main heights and descents, 
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do every constitutional thing in their 
in order to become at least “partly 
and half-efficient” instead of being че 
disarmed” and “totally inefficient” 

handling of fire arms to protect their 


Powe, 
arme 
пите] 
In the 


Perso 
and property and also enable them ү 
take part in the defence of their owl 
country, which is in other words caleg 


“patriotism”. 


P. VENKAYYA, 


What is the character of these influences? 
What is their central source of stimulus? 
What is that brain to which the literatures 
of the various provinces act as limbs and 
organs? Is there any main spring from] 
which allalike draw simultaneous inspira 
tion? And if so, what is it, and where are 
we to look for it? 
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the Brahmin caste. Here is that floating 


university and national academy of lettes 
of which the various vernacular language 
form, as it were, so many separate colleges 
Here we can watch a single unresting 
course of evolution, and see it reflected, ata 
certain interval of time, with a certai 
variety and tremulousness of outline, in the) 
poetry and letters of each of the provincial 
peoples, 


Imaginative culture, amongst all save t 


English-educated classes. [he story 
learnt, and the personalities beco 
familiar, through village-plays and gran 
mothers’ tales, and the constant referenc 
everyone about one from babyhood 
wards. à : 


Dut quotation can only -bë 
from the Sansk it, „829, with the bea 


i accom panie 
! translation 


| вреаКег, 
M such referenc 
| Brahmin than from any other. 


THR OL Aya BRAMAN China boll БИ С 


of medizeval learning, must be 

by a careful word-by-word 
into the vulgar tongue! This 
rule, whatever the caste of the 
though naturally enough we hear 
e oftener from the lips of a 


recision E 


15 the 


- The translation of either of the epics into 


| one of the minor languages usually marks a 


H literary epoch. 
Jy rendering. The tr А 
almost as much liberty as Shakespeare in 


It is never a close or exact 
translator allows himself 


© dealing with English history; and a very 
M interesting comparative study of. the ideals 


| of different provinces might be made, on the 


l basis of the six or seven great names that 


M of these variants. 


ences]! 
ratures 


from 


rection | | 

ouring! 

Indian? 
Itis 


|of life to the people of the 
nulus? | 
Ў of Northern India. 
25 and) 
) | Һе great work of. Valmiki, but 
пера 
ere are! | 


could be chosen from amongst the authors 


the Hindi Ramayana of the fifteenth 
century, is one of the springs and fountains 
North-West 
Provinces, as indeed to all the Vaishnavas 
He regarded himself 
doubtless as only a reciter or interpreter of 
he has 
carried out his task in such a fashion as 


himself to hold the rank of a great original 
poet. 


Yet the Mahabharata and Ramayana 
with the long succeeding train of Sanskrit 
poetry, do not themselves form the subject 
of that severe Brahmanical training which 
was the backbone of the old Indian culture. 
позн оред wisdom of the system is seen 
D P. PER in the fact that poetry 
d ruits of the imagination are 

aoe о go free. Metre and the rules of 

y are studied in connection with 


Grammar and Vedic 
National sa 


Popular а 
reading 
Serious 
bards an 
Interest] 


nd easy, and left to the private 


or to the more 
labours 


d wanderi What an 


might be carried out in 


Tespeeti vely 1 


Tulsidas, the writer of. 
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were kept so vigorusly alight by the 
Brahmanical organisation of scholarship. 

_ We do not sufficiently realise the fact that 
medizeval Hindu Iudia was organised 
round _universities, instead of round politi- 
cal centres. — Vikrampore, Nuddea, and 
Mithila were the master-names of Bengali 
life and thought ever since the downfall 
of Gour and Rungpur as capital-cities. 
Dacca and Murshidabad were centres of 
administration and finance. But for the 
sources of their intellectual and spiritual 
energies men looked to the seats of Sans- 
kritic learning, not to the thrones of Nawabs. 
Even Mohammedanism in its turn had to 
create its own centres of scholarship, and 
with its instinct for seizing on the elaborat- 
ed achievements of Buddhism, it took 
Jaunpore, which remains today as the fount 
of episcopal authority for Islamic India. 
Vikrampore, with its long Buddhistic history,” 
had enjoyed an intervening period of im- 
portance as the capital of the Sens, or 
there might have been a like ambition to 
claim its prestige also, for the foreign scheme 
of culture. We must not too hastily 
assume that this would have been a loss. 
The world has seen few types of courtly 
accomplishment and bearing so fine as that 
of the school in Whom a knowledge of 
Persian was added to the ordinary Hindu 
training in Sanskrit. It was essentially 
a system of cultivation destined to turn 
out a man-of-the-world, and thereby how 
different from the severe depth and austerity 
of the Brahmanic ideal! But it was very 
beautiful and delightful in its own way. 
The Persian education of the old moulvies 
of Jaunpore gave а most finished apprecia- 
tion of great literature. Ihe Islamic scholar 
and Sanskrit pundit had this in common, 
that they were both medizvalists, both 
devoted students of high poetry, both 
thankful to be poor if only thereby they 
might be wise, and both accustomed to 
spend a dozen years over a single book. 
It was the bone and marrow of the poem 
on which their hearts were set, and they 
often bred up a race of students in whom 


“pics themse] t any rate, it was not the -taste was unerring.. Never have I seen the 
and phi Ac "s but that world of thought sense of literature so developed, аѕ in a 
Дыр; tha er cout of which they were certain Hindu monk, who in his childhood 
ang ters itsel nment which presses upon — learnt Persian from an old scholar in Jaun- 
ег and Be S now, through both pore. Mankind will be tangibly poorer 
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Patna, and Lucknow, shall mae 
d their sons,stepping into their 
passed away,an be of a newer breed. 
vacant places, prove (оре Р Ё ast were 
The Hindu universities го Ee but 
distinguished ы the Souk was great 
M. т. of the Vedas. Even now, 
for the recitation cu Cardi qne 
in the great temple of JES RA Si 
may imagine oneself in ancient ee Г? 
as one listens, in the early morning tin | 
to the fresh young voices of the choir-sc поо 
in the distance reciting the ancient texts, 
and the whole of Southern society assists 
in the concentration, necessary to this task, 
forit is required that even laymen, не, 
ing to the RIKS, shall, at the first soun 
of a letter ora syllable misplaced, manifest 
violent disgust and distress. This may 
not seein like good manners, but it is most 
eloquent of the accuracy demanded in 
repetition. Similarly, Nuddea in Bengal 
was noted for her Logic. Here again, as in 
literature, the highest fruit grows in freedom. 
Few stay long enough at their lessons to take 
a formal course in Inference, yet ‘Prove that 
there is a God!’ remains for the whole 
world the grandest proof of assurance. Nasik 
and Pundherpore in Maharashtra had each 
its own strong point. And for all—grammar, 
philosophy, and texts,—the crown was 
Benares. Nor can the pre-eminence of the 
divine city be said even yet to have departed. 
There still are the great libraries, with 
the scholars that pore over their treasures, 
and compare texts, day after day. ‘There 
are the laborious schools of the pundits, 
with their pupils committing verses to 
heart in sing-song through the hottest 
hours. There are the grave and reverend 
professors of the highest ideas of the ancient 
wisdom, only too glad to lay open their 
treasures to апу who will forsake all to 
follow truth. Still the poor scholars tramp 
their way here from all over India. Still 
ү On winter mornings one may come upon 
s the student up before dawn, reading aloud 
| to himself in the bleak shelter of some 
Ў corner. Не will go оп doing this for twelve 
years at least, before he will be declared 
to have a knowledge of his book, and be 
«| Bt te use his knowledge in the world out- 
side. But by that time he will have the 
root of the matter in him, апа the tempta- 
tions of luxury and idleness will have ceased 
to speak to him. 


Benares, 
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But it is for the most part in the smal 
country tolls in remote places, like Vikra 
pore with its hundred villages, that th 
Brahmanic learning is built up. Here th 
great problem of the education and initia 
tion of the comparatively young and ip, 
learned into the path of higher enquiry; 
solved. When a student arrives at a dij 
he is already of a certain age, which ma 
be anything from fifteen to twenty-five 
The only children there are the song ap 


daughters, the nieces and nephews of th | 


guru, or master. From old men _who Wer 
babes of the family in the Sanskrit college 
we may still glean what we desire to know 
about the life there. For a commercial 
age has shattered the old learning, anl 
with it the system of institutions by whit 
it was imparted. Men have not now tha 
large sweet leisure, or that freedom from 
anxiety, that characterised the old time 
Everything has now had its money value 
measured and assigned, and there is scarce 
enough to fil the hungry mouths. - 
family cannot dispense with the service 
of one member who might be an earne 
Learning did not necessarily in the di 
times make a man poor, for he might ris 
through it to great distinction and emol 
ment. But it provided him with so mam 
claims that it left him poor in the am 


the toll, paid nothing for the ли 
which they received. It was sufficient bi 
they were content to give their lives" 
labours. Their master was the  treasU 
of wisdom as well as her exponent. 7| 
found the means. There would sometime | 
as many as a hundred scholars and more 
single foll, and so great was the ета 
Bengal for Logic that men would cof 
from the most remote parts of the ¢ 
to enjoy the training of a certain tea 
Intercourse could always be carried 09: 
а toll in Sanskrit! In one of these й 
colleges in distant Vikrampore, 
heard of two Mahratta students. 
were made a little elastic to give 4 
necessary margin to the two strange" 
they lived with their Bengali guru 
brethren for many a long year, and dep? 


at last to carry their name and f 
and wide. ' 


was supposed to 


as a disciple, 


ne | 1 E . 
n о pc interested in some special line 
pe E d He was then set to learn a given 
Qe This had to be committed to memory 
D sc thoroughly digested : and under- 
and uc ар. The hearing of the recitation each 
quiry i | morning included also a searching DUE 
at аб! tion into matter and criticism. If the result 
ch J^» were not satisfactory, the hint was given by 


E the suggestion that it should be re-read, 
| and then for special exposition and assist- 
| ance, a visit would be paid by the master 
privately, during the reading, as soon as 
the other recitations had been heard. f 

The next stage in the day’s work consisted 
of the lecture, when a new portion of the 
treatise that was being studied was taken 
© in hand and expounded by the pundit. 
| Such were the pursuits that occupied the 
hours of the morning and early afternoon. 
The glory and delight of college-life came 
towards evening, when the shadows began 
to grow, and formal work was over for the 
day. Then teacher and students together 
would set out for the atternoon walk. 

Across the felds they would proceed, in 
twos and threes, earnestly discussing the 
questions which had arisen in the course of 
their study. Perhaps they would end by 
paying a friendly visit to another toll in 
some neighbouring village. Or perhaps 
they would ret 
де urn home to find a bevy of 
visitors come to discuss with them. In 
te а ов the evening would pass, 
а, is event of. And it was no unheard 
yee 15. i at the guests should lie down at 
UM our and stay the night, in order 
It ut next morning and renew the fray. 
ginality a б these discussions that the ori- 

па powers of the students were 


r 

ор They also show how 
Situated it was that one toll should be 
athens, ee a district where there were 
assume Fe eames the argument would 
imensio © excitement and almost the 
thi ns of a pitched battle. We feel 


| the wonderful story of 
ROTER that avatar who was at first a 
: made: _There came to him, 
eee Sanskrit scholarship, a pundit 

а determined’ to worst him, 
5 * was, in argument. The 
` against > e to be the cause of Nuddea 
naturally б ares, and sympathy. was 


uick for the h i , 
ome of the 1 
ын disteners 


battle w 
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On the other hand the age and distinction 
of the strange scholar were such that for 
the young Nuddea man to enter the lists 
with him at all was felt to be a piece of 
temerity. lhus parties were about equally 
divided, the old for Benares, the young for 
Nuddea, fairly ready to be swayed this way 
or that, as the contest might carry them. 
To us who read the tale, itis a foregone 
conclusion that Chaitanya was the abler 
disputant of the two. But we cannot for- 
get that he was also the younger. Over 
and above this, he was at home. Under 
these circumstances, we might have expect- 
ed that some impulse of pity would tempt 
him to save the feelings of the older scholar. 
Nothing of the sort. The logical tourna- 
ment has a chivalry of its own, but it is for 
truth, not for persons. Nothing must inter- 
fere with the effort to display the* actual 
fact, and the assurance of this is closely 
bound up with the victory of one person 
or the other. So the debate proceeds re- 
morselessly, without fear or favour, to its 
inevitable end in the triumph of youth and 
Nuddea. And we may be assured that 
nothing would have been so bitterly resent- 
ed by the pundit from Benares as any idea 
that his age or his fame or his well-known 
achievements entitled him to be -handled 
tenderly, as if with the gloves on! 

But a system of high learning must have 
some points of contact with lay society. 
Especially is this the case when it is one 
ofa nature that impoverishes its partici- 
pants. There must be some means of gath- 
ering the sinews of war, in however scanty 
an.aamount. This need was met in the India 
of the past, by the fact that learning was 
looked upon as the brightest ornament 
of social life. No extraordinary marriage- 
function ina great bouse would in those days 
be regarded as complete, without its battle 
of the pundits. Invitations were sent out 
to members of rival schools, to come and 
join their forces under the presidency and 
direction of such and such a Brahmin. The 
contest would take place in the presence 
of the whole polite world, who though they 
could not have waged it themselves, had 
quite sufficient knowledge of the language 
and matter under dispute to be keen and 
interested critics of skill. Put thus upon 


their mettle, the combatants would wrestle, - 


and at the end:of days | V 
еа IN Нам o a SOA hours as the case 
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the victor was declared. 15 
times the о е КО the ide 
made the tath : 

о оя be i ined to him by the chief er 
the pundits. This would be for a ENT 

and crushing victory. More often it w p. 
be a proportion of кра LN ve- 
eighths, or even fifteen-sixteenths. ome- 
times a man would indignantly refuse the 
award so graduated, feeling that it did de 
sufficiently recognise the fact that his riva 
had no ground left to stand upon. In this 
case a scholar of self-respect was willing 
la wait till he had driven the whole world 
to accept him on his own terms, of all or 
nothing. Аз in the tournaments of European 
chivalry the appearance of the unknown 
knight might at any moment occur, so here 
also, one never knew whether some stranger 
of genius might not upset the best-calcula- 
, ted chances. The Savant must be prepared 
d. to defend his own pre-eminence against all 
eee and against every conceivable 

~ "method, new or old. 

But if this was the height of passion 
reached in such contests as took place in 
the presence of the comparatively unlearned, 
we can imagine what happened when scho- 
lars or sadhus themselves organised their 
own conferences amongst themselves. These 
were announced and ‘financed by princes 
or by towns, and from far and wide, from 
remote unheard of tolls, and from the libra- 
ries of palaces, as well as from all the great 
and famous centres, arrived the scholars 
0 who were to take part. Like vultures 
* gathering together for the feast, so were the 

pundits, when the call to battle had gone 

forth. Апа when the struggle actually 
began, ah! we have heard of the defeated 
taking а vow to starve himself to death, 
in his rage and mortification, We have 
heard of closely-fought sessions of many 
; days at a stretch. And finally when victory 
[ į Was declared, the conqueror, beside himself 
| "with the intoxication of Success, would 
i tear up the matting on the floor, in order to 


might be, 


r sprinkle dust in token of his contempt upon 
the heads of grave and reverend adversaries, 
д In such ‘occasions, we have a 


li 
what may be called th Брав E 


€ post-graduate 


system of university life. At places like 


Hrishikesh, we still have the remains of 
what have been great Schclarly centres, for 
the meeting of Monks and Brahmins, 


СС-0. In Public Dorian шик Sand orate rad, each. was compe 
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the Kumbha Mela, which takes place „ 
Hardwar, Allahabad, and Nasik by on by t 
tion, we have one of the most ancient E prov 
most learned assemblies of learning, Th the ‹ 
men who play their part here are к imb: 
neophytes: they are already ripe scholar alto; 
meeting for mutual edification. Nor mE no 
we deny that there may be history in the man 
tradition which says that at Hrishike | 62 
Vyasa collected and divided the four Vedas purs 
Great works of scholarship might welp) et 
carried out by councils convened in some! | pud 
such way. : ees 
Thus we have a suggestion of the two. Tel 
fold development of Sanskritic Education! nen 
one that of the school or college, the othe | CEB 
that of the university proper. This lai [үү 
was more or less peripatetic but none th enth 
less definite and real, for that. And th EN 
Brahminic Schools on the other hand, wer guru 
numerous and exact in their constitution, || For 
The student who arrived at twenty woul] clea 
sometimes stay at the ЮЙ till he was thirty) Eve 
five, putting off the whole business di) mot 
marriage and citizenship till his premit affe 
thirst for knowledge should first be ак him 
And yet were there ‘very few who arrival bein 
at Inference’! In truth Inference, lik sibl. 
Poetry, was best left free. It was tht The 
crown and blossom of all a man № relat 
learnt. He had to study how to direct hij) sons 
argument with its ‘five limbs,’ «which ? О 
modern world calls the major and тїшї toh 
premisses of the syllogism. Не:Кпезу Ж we 
fallacies to guard against, and how mall a 
modes of proof were possible. It w © 
better for him, that, being trained in @ Story 
this, he should be left to steer his ost ы 
course, alike in argument and belief, w. jos 


It was better for men at large that opinio. 
themselves should not be imparted, © 
directed, though, if they rested on ору 
fallacies, it would be well to expose the? 


TE i 
What was expected of a pundit wai pm 
passion for truth, and a contempt for t " Kac 
goods of this world. Let him pursue 180008 jani 
and with all his getting let him get Part 
standing. Knowledge апа. Wealth i ' his 
Were rival sisters, at the best. They арр Tega 
ed to be good friends, but there was Беін imp, 
them a deep unspoken jealousy. W bear 
Paid honest court to the one wo desp 
to win the unstinted largess. of th X 


| vessels. 
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by the laws of courtesy, to make a sufficient 
» "son for her sister's worshippers. Thus 
| (шлу rich man would not be an 
| the e nor the extremely learned left 
і eor to starve. There would be 
| ше but nothing over. Therefore let а 
Шы clear from the first as to what he 
| Т; wanted. Above all, let him never 
E pursue after knowledge, as a means to 
| wealth. Gifts in the old days were largely 
made in kind. Hence there came into the 
toll enough rice to feed the students from 
year to year, and yet the whole treasure of 
| the guru's wife would be a few silver orna- 
| ments and a supply of brass cooking 
f Truly the highest labour for 
Ў humanity is never paid. Indeed unless the 
l enthusiasm of his women-folk was as great 
M as his own, it is difficult to see how the 
| guru could ever have kept a toll at all. 
For the wife had to see to the cooking, and 
cleaning, and the nursing of the sick. 
Every disciple looked upon her as his 
mother, and the bond of reverence and 
affection was as real as that which bound 
him to his master himself. In case of her 
being widowed, the disciples were respon- 
siblefor her maintenance and protection. 
They must beg for her if need be. The 


relation was really one of a mother and her 
sons. 


Of this parental tie that bound.the pupil 


to his master and his master’s household, 
n catch numerous glimpses in the poems 
m RERO a the Indian people. One of 
id E episodes in the Mahabharata is the 
ОД » Devajani, whose love gathered 
Bests € strange youth, Kacha, the student- 
СА who had come to her father to 
Bo a mystic lore. He has come in truth 
tae wane of the gods, to master the 
beautifully 217 and very solemnly and 


one п КО wisdom consecrated, as 
OUS an 4 Уу eing first put to the test 
deas nd deliverance of his master 
EQN, Ga en five years are over, and 
juni md тон to his own land, Deva- 
Parted act elieve that they are to be 
is wife. begs to be taken with him as 


regards her M the disciple of her father 


impossible ^, 23 his Sister, and the idea is 
beautify e him. It is then that the- 
espai vajani curses him, in her 


future sterility of the 


curse, in so far as it concerns himself, yet 
adds, with a note of triumph : “But in him 
it shall bear fruit, to whom I shall impart 
cla 

The great Akbar, in something of the 
same spirit, it is said, at a later date, made 
many attempts to win from the Brahmins 
of Benares a knowledge of the Vedic scales 
and cadences, but always, without success. 
At last he determined on а fraud, and one 
morning, shortly after, as one of the chief 
Brahmins went to bathe, he found on the 
ghat, a  Brahmin youth, fainting with 
hunger, who said he had come far to learn 
from him the Vedas. The compassionate 
pundit took the lad home, and kept him as 
a disciple and son, and in course of time 
he fell in love with the daughter of his 
master, and asked for her hand in marriage. 
The scholar loved the youth, who was of 
a most noble and promising disposition, 
and at the end of his training, his request 
was to be granted. But the young man 
could not bring himself to carry his deception 
so far, and on the eve of his wedding-day, 
he revealed the fact that he was a Moham- 
medan. The Brahmin did not withdraw 
his promise or his blessing. But he saw 
that the sacred trust of his art was broken, 
the purity of his line was to be lost for ever. 
And he insisted, it is said, upon dying by 
fire, as a penance for the twofold betrayal 
that he had unwittingly committed. 

In the culture that characterised India, 
then, before the dawn of English education, 
we have seen that the severer forms of 
learning were an occasion of criticism and 
delignt to non-Brahmanical society, even 
as high musical skill is appreciated in 
Europe by all classes. But the finer flowers of 
literary culture were left to be absorbed 
and augmented spontaneously. Philosophy, 
Logic, and even the chanting of ancient 
texts, might be corrected and regulated, but 
creativeness was accepted as the grace of 
God, the only safeguard put upon it being 
that, as the man trained in reasoning could 
not be misled by a false argument, so the 
man trained in any fine and arduous form 
of mental activity, could not admire what 
was wanting in nobility and beauty. . 

“So elaborate an organisation argues 
authority of some kind at its birth. 


POM : We see 
here a university system which 


h 1 must have — 
рав acquired o, есерів. еки Нзвегсоњиквейапаикі protected by E 


powerf 
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influences for many centuries. Їп EIER 
tion we cannot but remember that me БОГУ 
ofthe great Gupta throne of Pata рга, 
in the fourth and fifth centuries, was s 
tricably bound up, as that house deeply 
realised, with the fate of Sanskrit learning 
and literature. Those were days in which 
the decline of the Buddhist orders had not 
yet commenced. For the moment, the 
great university of Nalanda was at the 
zenith of its power. It carried on its 
researches in a dozen branches of know- 
ledge in Sanskrit. It was the state observa- 
tory, and constituted the official meridian, 
for there and there alone, we are told by 
Hiouen-Tsang, was kept the state water- 
clock, which regulated time for the whole 
of Magadha. Its fame attracted students, 
not only from all parts of India, but from 
the empire of China itself. It is told of 
Nalanda, in the family histories of Vikram- 
pore, that it had five hundred professors, 
and that on one occasion at least the head 
of them all wasa man from the village of 
Vajra-Yogini in Vikrampore,—so far back 
stretch the memories of the glory of scholars 
in an Indian pedigree. 

Our last clear glimpse of Nalanda is in 
the middle of the seventh century, at the 
visit of. Hiouen-Tsang. At the beginning 
of the ninth century again, the curtain rises 
ontbe life and career of Sankaracharya. 
The stories told of the arguments and dis- 
cussions by which he ousted Buddhist 
monks, grown ignorant and illiterate, from 
the charge of sacred places, and handed 
them over to his own men, shows that the 
system of Sanskritic culture was already 
more or less complete. We cannot help 
believing that the organisation of Brahmani- 
cal learning must have been a reflection of 
a still earlier organisation of Buddhistic 
learning, that the life lived till the other 
day in a Bengali toll must be an exact 
replica of the life lived in an earlier period, 
in such places as the caves of Ajanta or 
Ellora. But in this system of scholarly 
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contests, to the verdict of which the B Е 
dhists themselves submitted, so far ч 
defeat to render up the care of their : 
places, to their conquerors, we seem to саң} 
a glimpse of something older still, some, 
thing dating from the primeval world itself) 
The assemblies of the sadhus, then, anj 
their public discussions of debateable points 
constituted an organisation already perfe 
perhaps in the Gupta period, and in the ven 
prime of its influence and activity, in th 
Era of Sankaracharya. In Bengal, th 
Empire of Gour was to last undisturbq 
another four centuries, and to succumbiy 
its entirety only to the genius of Shere Shah 
and the later Moguls. This empire deliber 
ately linked with itself the ecclesiastical 
sabhas of the Kanauji Brahmins, whore 
mained beside the throne, as a kind of ponti 
fical court, nursing institutions and deciding 
interpretations, as long as the dynasty 
lasted. We cannot refuse to see in thi 
strong and prolonged national indepent 
ence, the real reason for the high degre 
of elaboration attained by Sanskritic cultur 
in Bengal. A geographical cul-de-sac i 
always the place to look for the integril 
of customs and institutions elsewhere disin: 
tegrated by foreign conquest. Accordin 
to this law we might expect, in India, t 
find, in the southern apex of the Decca 
and in Eastern Bengal, traces of the pa 
still vigorous, when їп other parts they hat 
disappeared. In the lingering memory © 
the life of the tolls, and the learned combat 
of the wedding-party, we have such a rem 
nant of the mediaeval world, and it spea 
with no uncertain sound. Mithila, Nuda 
and Vikrampur were sparks from the 
that had been Nalanda. Benares 
Hrishikesh still remain, to testify to us ol! 
time when the life of mind and spirit 1207 
ed above temporal good, in the min? 
the forefathers. They were parts of 
immence conflagration of learning, WHC 
should be the business of India’s sons 
more to set alight. : 


азі 
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Il. 
The Bill and the Debate. 


i, th R. Gokhale Баз again and again pointed 
sturbe] out in the Council that the Govern- 
umb ty ment should enable us to feel that 

j though largely foreign in personnel, it is 


national in spirit and sentiment, and this it 
can only do by undertaking towards the 
people of India all those responsibilities 
which national Governments in other coun- 
tries undertake towards their people.. If the 
teeming masses of India are to live a life 
at all worth living, illiteracy should be 


in this 
en banished from the land. The experience of 
degre all other civilised countries has established 


beyond dispute that the wide diffusion of 

elementary education can only be secured 

by а resort to compulsion in some form or 

ENT This is the genesis of Mr. Gokhale's 
lil. 


The Bill only suggests the first steps of 


уесса the journey towards the goal of free and 
he pas compulsory education. Since the Govern- 
oT Ment is foreign and unwilling to court un- 


popularity by i Е ) 
Bill Won y introducing compulsion, the 


ymbat vs the responsibility of initiatin 
a rem EIC education on To people diee 
speak Ep through their District Boards and 
Judde; ра iles The Bill is of а purely 
he fif 5 Е character, and its provisions are 
s am OI only to areas notified with the 
us of d aa Sanction of the Government. The 
rank bodie; the scheme is to be shared by local 
inds? tion eee local Governments in the propor- 
of il the З one-third and two-thirds, As it is 
lich be e el opinion that for compulsion to 
5 on among muy applied there should Бе 
; tary RN a fairspread of elemen- 
»j ody ФО. It 1s proposed that no local 
TB at least 3 introduce compulsion unless 
Population PST cent. of the school-going 
schoolj, pn, Within. its are 
Воо. (This AN a are already at 
SES fi E exclude all District 


years to come, and brin 
"ndred of pp S of the Bill only Rus 
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COMPULSORY E LEMENTARY EDUCATION 


e m e М E 
ore advanced, mugiciPalinu КУКет еее неее to feel that we have done our 


ties in the larger towns in the different parts 
of the country. Compulsion is intended to 
apply at first only in the case of boys ; later 
on, when the time is ripe, it may be extend- 
ed to girls. Provision is made for School 
Attendance Committees which will take 
whatever steps may be necessary to ensure 
the attendance of children at school, includ- 
ing the putting into operation of the penal 
clauses, which are necessarily light, against 
defaulting parents. Provision is also made 
for absence from school for reasonable 
excuses, e.g., absence of a school within a 
distance of one mile, sickness, the seasonal 
needs of agriculture, &c. Gratuitous ins- 
truction is to be provided for boys whose 
parents earn less than ten rupees a month. 
The period of instruction is to extend to 
four years (in most countries, including 
Ceylon, Baroda and Japan, it is six years). 


Sir Harcourt Butler, the Education Minis- 
ter, in the course af the debate, said of 
the Bill: — 


“My Lord, it is in itself a modest and unassuming 
measure. It is full of safeguards—so full of safe- 
guards that it seems to many likely to remain a dead- 
letter." 


And yet, modest as it was, Mr. Gokhale 
knew that the fate of his Bill was sealed. 
Here is the pathetic peroration of his 
speech :— 


“Му Lord, I know that my Bill will be thrown out 
before the day closes. I make no complaint. I shall not 
even feel depressed. 1 know too well the story of the 
preliminary efforts that were requiréd even in England 
before the Act of 1870 was passed, either to complain or 
to feel depressed. Moreover, I have always felt and 
have often said that we of the present generation in 
India can only hope to serve our country by our 
failures. The men and women who will be privileged 
to serve her by their successes will come later We 
must be content to accept cheerfully the place that has. 
been allotted to us in our onward march. This Bill, 
thrown out today, will come back again and again 
till on the stepping stones of its dead selves, a measure 
ultimately rises which will spread the light of know- 
ledge throughout the land. [тау be that my anti- 
cipation will not come true..... But, my Lord, 
whatever fate awaits our labours, one thing is clear. 


P 
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duty, and where the call of duty is clear, it ^ better 
even to labour and fail than not to labour at all. 


We shall now deal with the arguments 
advanced by the opponents of the Bill. 
First and foremost among them was the 
Hon'ble Mr. Dadabhoy. It may be here 
mentioned that almost all the members who 
spoke against the Bill thought it necessary 
to preface their opposition by a strong 
expression of sympathy for the object of the 
Bill. ‘This in itself shows that the opposi- 
tion was conscious that it had a weak case. 
Mr. Dadabhoy, for instance, said that he 
had great faith in free and compulsory 
education and added that he felt as keenly 
as ever that if there is any country in which 
a sound system of universal compulsory 
education was required it was India, with 
its dense mass of ignorance, its religious and 
social prejudices, its industrial backward- 
ness, its want of enterprise, its helplessness. 
His objections were against the permissive 

, character of the Bill, which in one view 
constituted its chief merit, but which excited 
the criticism that if passed into law it 
would remain inoperative; against the 
power of initiation vested in local Lodies, 
which did not faithfully represent public 
opinion and implicity followed the lead 
of the District officers ; but chiefly against 
the proposed education cess, which he 
considered to be the most objectionable fea- 
ture of the Bill. He pointed out that 
according to Mr. Gokhale himself taxation 
in India is equal in incidence to that in the 
United Kingdom and France. This propos- 
ed Education tax,* and the fear that if the 
Bill were passed into law municipal areas 
where primary education already finds some 
favour will be fattened at the expense of 
rural areas, where the necessity is greatest, 


are the two .principal objections urged 
against the Dill. 


‚ Sir Gangadhar Chitnavis isa representa- 
tive of the upper middle class which views 
with suspicion and alarm every extension of 


* The Despatch of 1859 (para 52) was in favour of 

an education rate, to be imposed by the Government 

| instead of by local officers. It was pointed out that 
the Road Cess afforded a suitable precedent for the 
impost. "The several existing Inspectors of Schools in 
Bengal, said the Despatch, 'are of opinion that an 


education rate might without difficulty be i 
into that Presidency". Di EET 
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privilege or liberty among the masses, 
said that :— 

“The educated child despises and in most 
desires to depart from his traditional occupation 
stuff which issues from the cheap press fil 
with unwholesome ideas.* It is not necess 
education compulsory, as the people are 
anxious to send their children to school: 


necessary is to provide school accommodation, 
have been expressed about the utility of rudimenta | ©; 
knowledge among the working Classes. Agriculturs sitting 
labour, far from improving, deteriorates in quality alg.) тобо 
from disregard to irksome details and want of applica) | Comm 
tion which association in early life with better Classes d attitu 
people, absence of manual labour during a long perio d th 
and the vitiated taste for ease inseparable from Schoj an 
education produce in the recepient.” "һе ar; 
The Hon'ble Nawab Abdul Majid repre. 
sents two interests, the aristocracy and the 
Mahomedans. His arguments are charac 
teristic. Compulsory education will beg 
source of great discontent among the people 
‘After education agriculture is sure to be 
given ир’ The Government of India and 
the landed classes will then be put to fac 
a dangerous labour problem. Socialisti 
ideas, which are absent from our country, 
are sure to come into existence. Before 
undertaking legislation for compulsory edt 
cátion, а desire for educating their children 
should be created in the minds of the majority 
of parents. First make India a homogene: 
ous country, let not one section entertain? 
desire to steal a march over the other, then 
will be the proper time for the introduction 
of such a measure. In the United Provincé 
compulsory education will lead to an attemp 
to teach Mahomedan boys Hindi instead? 
Urdu.T They shall have either to giveUP 


Is his mi | 


attituc 


* In fairness to Sir С. Chitnavis, it must be 8 
that these notions are not peculiar to him. Ruskin 
his Crown of Wild-Olive, speaking of compulsa 
education, Says: i i 
England the 
nambers, and 
metic to roguery, and their literature to lust.” 


t The Comrade, which in its issue of the 221 
July said that anyone going against the Bill wou 
act be going against the wishes of the Moslem 
munity as a whole, referring to the Hon'ble А 
Abdul Majid’s speech writes on the 27th April 
where the pupils in an elementary school wish to ^b 

rdu as а second language, provision should ý 
made to teach it. In that case a similar rule m 
made in favour of Hindi; and the cost of com 
education would far exceed Mr. Gokhale’s es! 
'The Comrade also says that all communities 5 10u 
free to Provide religious education at the cost of the 
Mr. Frederick Harrison, who is an auth ority on 


s education, or to forego the 
f these schools, which will be 

If the Mahomedans 
he school committees, 


their religiou 
y advantage? 


cular 10 l 
ina minority ont B 
* interests must sutter. r 7 
gn Hon'ble Maharaja of Burdwan an 


, ‘a of Kurupam took up an 
ue Buy be described as 
The first оре 

à refer the Bill to a Select 
| О nce on the curious ground that the 
| КШ of the Government was against 1t, 
eis the second supported the motion, but 
the arguments advanced by the former were 
mostly in favour of, while those urged by 
the latter were mostly against the Bill. 
| The Maharaja of Burdwan was however of 
‘opinion that a Primary Education Bill in 


sitting 9 


primary schools should be provided by religious bodies 
‘entirely at their own cost, though every facility should 
be granted by the State for the purpose. ‘‘Education 
on such lines flourishes in countries where education 
is most successful. In France, in Germany, in the 
United States it is not found that Protestant and 
Catholic children will not submit to learn reading, 
writing and arithmetic unless they are preceded by 
devotional acts and followed by dogmatic teaching in 
the ritual, catechisms, and manuals of their special 
church and sect. Catholics and Protestants give their 
own dogmatic teaching in their own way." (Realities 
(d Ideals, р. 231). Thirdly, the Comrade says that 
ER ERES ES in charge of elementary education in 
e m оша have an effective and adequate 
Baie ee poe Mussalmans. From what follows 
‘effective EUM | what the journal asks for is not 
Tepresentati ac equate representation’ but over- 

А on. The subject of Mahomedan represen- 


bee i Б 
but we shall Medisqused threadbare in the press, 


Sagacious, dis хе room for one quotation from a 
politician" c E HEU and disinterested English 


3 present bearings. “....а 
will give the M Scheme of proportional representation 

еу are entit] 'ahomedans that protection to which 
the Mahomed ed. Some of the far-seeing members of 
feel that he Сап community are already beginning to 
With bitterness ave made a mistake, Several spoke to me 
Cadets ha Ж about the way that certain of their 

em by Anglo репа to play а game planned for 
Others ~indian officials, whilst in the minds of 


1 VS) ао 
Жа ге ; 
knowledge Na SS our of what had been done 


that the 2 that there were dangers 
Id coul "n "ad not aan ae have been better protected 
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some form or other was sure to be passed in 
India before very long and the Raja of 
Kurupam was no less emphatic that the 
principle of free and compulsory education 
was the ideal which the Government should 
put forth every effort to realise slowly but 
steadily. 


The Hon’ble Mr. Madge somewhat in- 
consequentially opined that the better 
classes of the country should be called upon 
to pay more for the education they had 
received than they had ever done in 
the past. He pointed to the absence of 
trained teachers and said that one of 
the first needs of the country was a 
Normal College and a Normal School. 
Charles Lamb tells us that the children of 
the poor are adults from their infancy. 
They help a great deal both in the manage- 
ment of the home and in field labour, and 
if Mr. Gokhale had shown how these 
difficulties.could be met, he should have 
thought more favourably of the Bill. 


The Hon'ble Malik Umar Hyat Khan 
supplied the element of humour without 
which every debate must lack in liveliness. 
He posed as the representative of the 08 per 
cent. of the illiterate people who could not 
read the Bill and discuss its contents. *I 
stand up here for them and say that they 
are all againstit. The Hon'ble Member in 
charge of the Education Department says 
that everything is being done, 'and if one 
is going 16 annas, asked the Malik Sahib, 
‘why should one ask him to go 20 annas ?* 
The agriculturist would send his boy to. 
school, * and perhaps the boy would fall 
into the hands of some agitator.’ Labour 
has become very dear and sometimes it is 
not possible to get men. Here the cat is let 
out of the bag. The Hon’ble speaker main- 
tained ‘a sort of free school’ for his tenants, 
and his experience was that ‘when they 
received the education they will always 
disabuse it. That is my opinion and of 
course I must express it. In my opinion 


вай Ње induce ог so much. Few of them really I think the Bill is rather before the 
Pe are QURE st добела the privileges given to Maho- mae! It is difficult to withhold one’s 
es edingly à, Majority, Mte ЕЕ Пт sympathy from the Hon'ble Malik Sahib 

© enfranchise cased with the а and men of his stamp, who are fast becom- 

nge in the Е uneducated Mohamedans. ing fossils of a bygone age, and cannot.but 

fen end if oun °С ion 2 fairplay all round is in- regard the times as very much out of joint. 
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Here we shall refer to the obj 


he thought fit to urge. zt 
"India "with its numerous and varying types of 


men, its 1400 castes and sects, its multiform creeds 
and languages, its тапу scripts—there are 20 aferen 
scripts in common use m India—and above aw 
its early marriage and seclusion of women—India, 
say, cannot usefully be compared with countries where 
there are none of these great lines of cleavage, where 
there are no untouchable castes.” 
Referring to Baroda, he said that the 
population is not greatly different from the 
surrounding British districts except that it 
is more heavily taxed. The fines for non- 
attendance at Baroda amount to Rs. 60,000 
a year and this indicates a very considerable 
measure of popular hostility. As for the 
small native state of Sangli in the Bombay 
Presidency, Sir Н. Butler admitted that 
there the experiment of compulsion had 
proved'successful. He also admitted that 


ections which 


. the majority of non-official opinion was in 


favour of the Bill. But all the Local 
Governments, though in favour of the 
extension of primary education, were 


unanimous and emphatic in their disapproval 
of the Bill. Local tyrants and the sub- 
ordinate agency may distort the beneficial 
measure of compulsion into an instrument 
for oppression. He added that the principle 
of free elementary education had long been 
accepted in India. In Assam, Beluchistan 
and the North-West Frontier Province, 
elementary education was entirely free. In 
the Punjab and in certain districts of the 
United Provinces all the sons of agricultur- 
ists got their education free. In Burma a 
very large proportion of the children paid 
no fees. In other provinces proportions of 
the school population, varying from 20 to 
33 per cent., paid no fees at all. And in a 
recent communication to Local Govern- 
ments 1n connection with the 50 lakhs 
recurring grant, the Government of India 
have expressed themselves in favour of the 
extension of free elementary education for 
all those who cannot afford to pay fees. As 
for costs, referring to Mr. Gokhale’s 
estimate, Sir H. Butler said :— 


“This estimate leaves out of account а 
cost of increased inspection, {һе cost of iue ate 
the cost of adequate schoolbuildings and appliances, 
the cost of machinery for enforcing compulsory atten- 
dance, and the multiplication and cost involved in the 
Provision of separate schoolbuildings in numerous ar С 
where there are other classes who attend the one 
school. It leaves out of account also the Cost of s 
longing the course beyond four, ks E 
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The Education Minister also quoted «. 
approval the following passage ко 
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opinion of the Bombay Corporation Es 
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necess 
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‘The Corporation...... consider that at presen, 
great need of the country is a strenuous ассы 
of the policy of Government to push primary E 
as rapidly as possible and to adopt a definite | 
by which the number of schools can be increas Jt 
year to year within a definite period and thus {g - 
the way for the proposed measure." д 

The Hon’ble Muhammad Shafi mag 
fairly long speech, but he contributed 
the discussion little that was new, 
opposed the Bill, but prefaced his Oppo 
tion with the remark that— 


“The establishment of an increasing network of 


mentary schools throughout the length and bree “The 
of the Indian continent and the gradual adoption З 
measures calculated to make elementary educat leave 
ultimately free so as t» bring it within easy reach of | TOregc 
masses is the most crying need of the time." tion 1 
He devoted himself to an analysis of | son ‘п 
opinions sent up to the Council, and can With 
to the conclusion that even among [ one 
educated classes there is a hopeless confi distri 
of opinion upon the adoption of comp this t 
а com 


sion as a means for the extension of elemi 


tary education in India. In his opini I 
the first need of the country was U Thacl 
establishment of a school in every villa а Кү 
and the next is to make education fr Mr. G 
If the results are still unsatisfactory, 1t. by 
then be time to think of compulsion. | Maha 
further attempted to show that zompulsi Was | 
would not be acceptable to the Маһош® a quote 
community. He quoted with еу earni 


approval the All-India Muslim Leagi 
opinion which was to the effect that edit 
tion should be made free, that Urdu #0 
be the sole medium of instruction] 
Mahomedan boys throughout India, 
their teachers should be Mahomedans 
their text books should be written 
Moslems, that Maktabs should be recog”, 
by the Education Department, that Mu 
Inspectors should. be appointed for 
medan pupils and that compulsion $ 
not be introduced unless two-thirds 
members of a Board are in favour. 
measure. 


The second day (тоїһ March) Wag 
field-day for the supporters of tne 
On that day some able speech оца 
made, those of the Hon'ble Mr. Н Чау t 
the Hon'ble Mr. Subba Rao being | 


te 
2 


he 
ted y : struck were those of t 
"nn ent was 

| note » артат who had supported the 

1:— Ж Raja of two previous occasions and ae 
бон no 

presen Bill TUE Mr. Sharp, о кз т 

acceler ympathetic. The Hon'ble Mr. 


y uns 


that Mr. Gokhale had given too 


nas off sharp ae to the educational facilities 
5 (ор necessary before compulsion can be ыз 

d, and re-iterated the difficulties 
| duce A out by his chief, the minister for 
buted ү ок So ardent was his zeal for 
ew. Bj making out a case against compulsory edu- 


i t he even mentioned the supply of 
Qa as one of the questions to be 
faced if Mr. Gokhale’s bill were adopted. 
“The raiyat is no fool, he is not going to 
Il leave his old ways, and he is not going to 
forego his son's help in the fields for educa- 
tion in a school which he feels will do his 
‘son ino good." Ergo, supply the schools 
with better teachers. “It is money, more 
| money, and money reasonably and equitably 
distributed that we want. It is the want of 
this that checks us, and not the absence of 
a compulsory Act.” 

Let us now turn to the other side of the 
shield. We shall first take up Sir Vithaldas 
Thackersey, who was the second member to 
speak in support of the Bill, the Hon’ble 
Mr. Gokhale being the first. We shall begin 

y quoting his spirited rejoinder to the 


Maharaja of Burdwan, who, when.the Bill 
was introduced 


it can be dangerous ifa 
n read and write апа put his sig- 
is mentioned th bills after reading the amount that 
erein, instead of without’ knowing as at 

peel contains. I cannot understand 
ey were pre angerous for these illiterate people if 
th g defrauded by money- 

У those who buy their produce. 1 do not 
: dangerous if they kept 
der үте їп touch with the central mar- 
€ central n ctly how their prices compared to 


E vould be ce Well, Sir, I cannot understand 
ds y "ictu она if they could read the leaflets 
a) of t Sucultural department) ... showing 

€ to the Xperiments obtained at enormous 


z Go 4 M 
5 Mentioned шг of India. They could see 


nn n 1 1 
SD. for th the railway tickets and thus make 
a 


4 е railways t ial i 
һе? Now the c YS to employ. special jama- 
= defrauded pie ТЕ Prevent the people from 


wa S 
Understand ne servants. And above 


enefit of 


Or their 
Sheen benefi 


ow it would be danger- 
the newspapers now-a- 
t at great expense from 
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Sir Vithaldas said that Government had 
passed laws and adopted measures to protect 
the raiyats against the consequences of 
their ignorance in their transactions with 
moneylenders and landlords. They were 
prevented by legislation from contracting 
themselves out of their rights. All these 
measures were necessitated by the illiteracy 
and consequent helplessness of the masses. 
But though Government has done so much 
to protect the illiterate masses, it is re- 
luctant to adopt the only effective means 
of removing the root cause of their helpless- 
ness, namely, their illiteracy. To the con- 
tention that the country is not ready 
for a Bill of this kind, Sir Vithaldas 
Thackersey’s reply was that in every civilised 
country voluntary measures, however liber- 
ally supported by Government, were found 
to be ineffective in bringing about real 
mass education, and that you can never 
know whether the country is ready or not 
except by means of a measure of this kind. 
He further pointed out from his personal 
experience that it was the want of educa- 
tion which prevented the masses from 
taking full advantage of the co-operative 
movement. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Mudholkar said that 
according to the Punjab Government, 
among the majority of the people of that 
province, there is a disinclination not only 
against compulsory education, but against 
education of any kind whatever.* Mr. 
Mudholkar did not agree with this opinion, 
and said that even if this were true that 
was no reason why Punjab should set the 
pace for other parts of the country. He 
might have added that jf this is to be used 
as an argument against popular education, 
it might be used as an argument against 
secondary and higher education as well. 
Mr. Gokhale’s Bill wants the Government 
to proceed ina tentative manner and on a 
small scale. Mr. Dadabhoy argued that 
the scheme, if adopted, would have to be 
worked on what he called a comprehensive 
basis. 

* Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, in the Awakening of 
India, says (Part 11, Chap. V1): ‘It is generally con- 
ceded in India that the most incompetent of the 
Governments is that of the Punjab. If there ds any 
connection between the backwardness of education 


and the backwardness of the Government, we have 
in this fact a further argument in support of Mr. 


. tion compulsory. 
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“Tt is one of the favourite devices p m 
a scheme of reform is introduced, by which Е à ff a re- 
: ht to be killed. If you want to stave O 
is soug -m will not do any good unless 
form say that the reform wi Ше and. then 
itis introduced on the largest scale possible, М 
the next moment dilate upon the serious consequences 
which would result from its general operation. 

The Hon’ble Babu Bhupendranath 
Basu said that the great pride of British 
rule in India was that it has, for the first 
time in the history of India, made know- 
ledge, which was the privilege of the few, 
the heritage of the many. As for trained 
teachers, if any one takes the trouble to 
read the history of free and compulsory 
education in other countries, he will see 
that all these countries were at the start 
confronted with the same difficulty. But 
that difficulty had not prevented them from 
introducing legislation for making educa- 
Given the demand, there 
will not be much difficulty in finding the 
supply. Regarding buildings for elemen- 
tary schoolboys, we do not want “any very 
elaborate and ambitious buildings which 
the Public Works Department may set up 
for them, where roofs curiously enough be- 
have like seives on the least threat ofa 
downpour.” He also pointed out that in 
Bengal death from preventible malaria in 
I5 years reached the apalling figure of 20 
millions which during the same period the 
total mortality from plague in all India 
did not exceed 74 millions. If by a little 
compulsion you can educate the people to 
adopt sanitary measures which would 
protect their lives, would it not be doing 
а great thing for India ? The Zemindars 
of Bengal, who pay no Income-Tax, may 
very well be asked to contribute an educa- 
tion cess 1f necessary. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Mazharul Haque went 
full tilt against the Hon'ble Mr. Shaf and 
conclusively demonstrated that the Mussal- 
Peete rommiunityisupported 

inci} mpulsory education as 
кү in Mr. аав Bill апа that 
rowin u i 
much a ое tees P s 
her community in Indi Fee aay. 
ot community in India. He agreed 
with His Highness the Aga Khan who said 
that no country can flourish or can make its 
mark as a nation so long as the principle 
of compulsion is not introduced. Asto the 
argument advanced by some other Maho- 


medan members of the Council that 
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compulsion would make the Соуегт 
unpopular, he said that in his opinion 
exact opposite would be the cage am 
it was a mere bogey to frighten the Gow 
ment. Не, in common with the Aline 
Moslem League and the All-India Muha 
medan Education Conference, was of opi 
that primary education should be abso. 
free and in this respect he differ 
Mr. Gokhale. 
"The desire to conciliate official opinion had ind 
him to propose that education should be partially 
but he ought to have known that, in this country, jj 
almost impossible to conciliate official Opinion, ang 
would have been better if he had stuck to his b 
judgment and not made the Bill of too mode 
character.’ 
Regarding the stock plea of want¢ 
funds, the Hon’ble Mr. Haque said :— 
‘When the Government of India are determined 
carry out a scheme of their own, however expensive 
may be, they never lack money ; but the moment th 
are confronted with a popular demand, they br 
out this eternal argument as an  insurmount 
barrier.... What an immense amount of money. vill) 
required to build up the new Imperial Delhi,...ands 
Sir, you are going to provide this sum.’ 
By the time the happy day arrives i 
India when every man, woman and chi 
will be able to read and write, it is hok 
that this country will have made sit 
strides in trades, commerce, industry à 
general prosperity that it will be able! 
bear the burden easily. As to fresh loe 
taxation, “the Mussalman community ha 
already shown their willingness to be tax 
for the expansion of education, and I reli 
to believe that the Hindus are less patrio! 
or more backward than their Mussai 
countrymen.” Compulsory education? 
girls had been described by the Hon 
Mr. Shafi as one of the most objection?! 
features of the Bill.* Said Mr. Haque— «| 
"To my mind, it is one of its most wel 
features, You cannot regenerate a country M 


man of light and leading, be he a Europe 
Indian, will set his face against such immoral 0% 
and monstrous sentiments.” +} ; 
* The Hon'ble Maulavi Shams-ul-Huda, 4 
Member of the Bengal Executive Council, refer 
the Compulsory Education of girls, said last yf 
his place in the Viceregal Council: “I am 
that for 5o years. to come the masses of t 


medans will not с i t of 
ES onsent to this part o 


ad. indir, 
artially [| 
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"ble Nawab Syed Muhammad of 


The Hon the Council the entire 
Madras ee of his presidency 
Mahome | supported the Bill and added 
unanimous Y ор of the Bill would create 
thas а impression which will 
20700 21 the excellent effects of His 
crt у and His Excellency the Viceroy’s 
М pronouncements on education. 

n 


The Hon’ble Mr. Subba Rao, adverting 
the objection that the Bill would lead 

5 the unfair distribution of the public 
AS said that the result of the present 
system of distribution was that there were 
glaring inequalities in the amounts of 
financial help rendered to the different pro- 
vinces and districts. Such inequalities were 
bound to occur under any system of distri- 
bution. In order that persuasion and warn- 
ing might be effective in ordinary cases, 
compulsion in the last resort had been 
found necessary even in Western countries. 
The report of the English Education Com- 

he rep 8 
mission of 1888 declared that 

‘To educate the young is the greatest security for 
relieving and removing the pauperism and the degrada- 
tion which are now blots on our society.’ 

Does anybody seriously expect that at 
any time there will be an army of trained 
teachers waiting for employment as soon as 
а Bill like this is passed into law ? 

"Speaking of school accommodation, I tsay that 
like other b | er D Inus say a 
EE ranches of the British administration, the 
sae department 15 also making  exhorbitant 

S unsuited to the poverty of the country, the 


ne itie В б 
ае of this climate, and the traditions of our 
Benous system of education. 


He quoted from Th Maki 
by R. Мий e Makin 
Says ;-— 


“Poor la; 
they are to ee buildings are not peculiar to England; 
ae but little 4 und in America, France and Germany, 


atisfaction can b i 5 
contemplation of them.” ERR о а 


€gardi 
"qe s gine the staffing of schools, it says: 
Tussia with Ба 69 that to provide every class in 
eacher of its own, and to reduce each 


A g of the Citizen 
published in I906, which 


"through 
impulse isle education a far greater proportional 
the Meo to the education апа moral tone of 
E y the the education of men.’ 
ere is no sound 
Б 5 ser 
than the ho choo , building so much 
t 9USeS in whicl h 
€mselvec n пе 
by с Egestion. 
y ie rederick P tier governing of India, 
ages 59-60, ` 5 Lely, Є.5 "KG GE: 


nse in erecting for the 


class to its normal size of 70 or 80 children, would 
require the appointment of 20,000 more Prussian 


teachers.” 

It is therefore idle to expect perfection in 
these matters at the outset in this country, 
when advanced countries like England and 
Germany have not been able to perfect their 
organisation even after decades of compul- 
sory education. As regards cost, this is 
eminently one of the cases where if there 
is a will, there is a way. Has not the 
Government provided against the threatened 
extinction of the opium revenue amount- 


ing to several crores of rupees, purely on 
humanitarian grounds ? 


The Hon'ble Mr Jinnah also assured the 
Council that the great and overwhelming 
majority of his co-religionists were for the 


Dill. 


"It is no use saying India is different, India has got 
a number of languages, a number of castes, a number 
of creeds. What has this got to do with the number 
of castes, religions and creeds ?'* 


Itissaid that the people will not follow 
the occupation of their parents, they will 
demand more rights, there will be strikes, 
they will become socialists. 


“Well, Sir," asked the Hon’ble member, “аге you 
going to keep millions and millions of people trodden 
under your feet for fear that they may demand more 
rights ; are you going to keep them in ignorance 
and darkness for ever and for all ages to come because 
they may stand up against you and say ‘we have 
certain rights and you must give them to us 2’...Is 
this the spirit of humanity ? I say, Sir, it is the duty 
of the Zemindars and the landlords to bea little less 
selfish.” : 


people's liberties be more resented than England and 


ntries have under- 
pulsory education as being 
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The Hon’ble Pundit Madan Mohan Mala- 
passing to the dictum of 
that Hindi stands at 
and 


viya alluded in 
Sir William Hunter | à 
the head of all vernaculars in India, 
said that for seventy years the Government 
of the United Provinces had been utilising 
both Hindi and Urdu in imparting educa- 
tion among the masses, and hence there is 
no cause for the fear expressed by Nawab 
Abdul Majid. For the same period the 
Government had been extending education 
among the masses, including the backward 
classes, notwithstanding the existence of 
different classes, and creeds, which need not 
therefore prove insuperable obstacles to its 
further expansion. The principle of com- 
pulsion has to be introduced in some 
departments of every civilised administra- 
tion. Vaccination is an instance in point. 
Waterworks and drainage schemes have 
been introduced in many places for the 
good of the general public without their 
consent, though they have to pay the rates 
and undergo hardships and prosecutions. 
The Local Governments are not really 
opposed to the principle of compulsion 
per se. The Bengal Government has no 
objection to the principle in itself, but says 
that conditions essential to its success have 
yet to be created. The Madras Government 
says:— 


"Itisan axiom that the universal education of the 
masses is the goal to be aimed at, and all who have 
the interests of the country at heart are equally interested 
in bringing about this compulsion,” 

The Government of the United Provinces 
is of opinion that when the majority of 
parents desire elementary education for 
their children, compulsion may be adopted 
as a statesmanlike measure to brine lag- 
gards and malcontents within the fold 
His Excellency the Viceroy has said :— i 
. “But the goal is still far distant when every boy and 
girl and every young man and maiden shall have an 
education in what is best calculated to qualify them for 


their own part in life and for the good of 
ў „апа. the com- 
munity as a whole. This is the ideal which we must 


all put before us.” 
The shifting of the power of initiation 
from the Government to the district and 
municipal boards saves 
Írom the risk of unpopula 
Government provides funds for the creation 
of elementary schools in a most arbitrary 
This Involves greater injustice to 


the Government 
rity. At present 
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ere schools are aot icEeaikesbrtbia reuru 


would be the case if provision were 
by legislation for the distributio, 
Imperial funds on some definite an 
regulated principle. 

The Hon’ble Raja of Dighapatia said th 
the fear that agriculturists after being al 
cated in the elementary schools would 
consider it derogatory to do manual ҺЫ 
is more imaginary than real*— ( 


m. ak 
t 


d wal 


“Such a state of things is only possible when a fer 
men are given education ; but when the whole Ы 
lation is educated, such absurd prejudices аге b 
to disappear.” 


Ор. 
Ound 


To us this seems to be eminently trug 
So long as a knowledge ofthe three Ri 
remains exceptional among people of the 
lower classes, it will confer a distinction 
and will perhaps make the literate peasant 
a little vain. But when such knowledge 
will become generally diffused, it will cease 
to raise any extravagant expectations: 
Thus the remedy for the present apathy ol 
the literate agriculturist to his ancestral 
occupation lies in making literacy universal 

The Hon'ble Mr. Bhurgri made a vigor 
‘ous little speech. Referring tothe views 
advanced by the Hon'ble Nawab Abdul 
Majid and the Hon'ble Malik Sahib as 0 
the: inadvisability of extending education 
among the tenants and agriculturists, he 
said :— 

“I had thought, Sir, that if any such selfish thought, 
contrary to all morals as it is, had entered anybodys 
mind, he, for his own sake and for the sake of decend)) 
would not give vent to it in public, especially In^ 
responsible and august body like this Council 
confess, Sir, that I for one heard, with a sense of shami 
and humiliation, these views:...” : Ў 

He pointed out with pardonable prid 
that all zemindars do not share these views 
The Sindh zemindars whom he represented: 
had asked the Government to levy à small 
cess Оп themselves and to spend the pi 
ceeds of the cess on the education not om) 
of their children, but those of their tena? 
as well. He had himself introduced suc 
Bill in the Bombay Council. 

Гһе Hon'ble Mr. Sinha gave his unq 
fied support to the motion. - 

We shall now deal with the two Spe! 
of the Hon'ble Mr. Gokhale. 


* Referring to the boys of the boarding schoo 
the forest tribes, the Baroda Administration Керо 


2910—11 says : Most of them follow their а 
profession of tilla a 
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fore in his favour. 


Opposed 
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pirited rejoinder to the 
of sympathy indulged 
members who opposed 


uote his $ 
expressions 
ome of the 


first 
copious 
in by 5 
his Bill :— 

“Official members, W 
motion, express plenty 
imes the sympal 


hen they oppose a non-official 
of sympathy with an object. 
hy is really most valuable; 


Sone, es it is only intended to soothe our susceptibi- 
EI ut in any case sympathy is generally express- 
ities. 


fore a motion is resisted. My Hon'ble friend 

as be Dadabhoy] has also begun to give us sympathy 
Ме osing our resolutions. But, Sir, official sym- 

nes a practical value because it often means 
pus Ped grants. I do not know,. however, what we 
Eq with the sympathy which the Hon'ble member 
offers us. In fact, Sir, I must say that it is a source of 
no small embarassment to us, because official oppo- 
nents can point to that sympathy and say, Here is a 
member who is in sympathy with you, and yet who 
deems it his duty to oppose your motion.’ The less 
therefore, that we have of such expressions of sym- 


pathy from my Hon’ble friend in future the better, . 


for we certainly should prefer his opposition pure and 
simple.” 


Mr. Gokhale pointed out that non-official 
opinion was strongly in support of his Bill. 
He showed that in the Punjab, educationally 
the most backward province in the whole 
country, out of the 60 municipalities named 
inthe Government papers, as many as 32 are 
in favour of his Bill. Of the 234 official 
opinions recorded, go were in favour of the 
Bill, 39 among them being Indians. A 
substantial minority of officials was there- 
The letter of the Govern- 
Bengal he characterised as 
выво in its treatment 

ome local Governments 
dace ane мас elementary educa- 
UO suiiciently advanced in those 
S; the of Burma 

tly the contrary reason. 
argument against the Bill is 
ple room yet for work on a 
› aS schools are filled as soon 


ment of East 
being almost р 
of the subject. 


S th 
"Mr Me are Opened. Mr. Gokhale quoted 


ynard of th : 
the late ys € Punjab and Mr. Orange, 
show that to! General of Education 
doubted] ile absence of schools is un- 


У one 
Schoo] attend Cause of the smallness of 


Nother equ foe the apathy of parents is 
Hon'ble Ree Potent cause. As the late 

Cutive С naswamy Iyer of the Madras 
fal cuncil said, and the experience 
Countries shows, ‘the volun- 
as 4 ^. Persuasion must be con- 
Opeless failure. Another 
the poor 


NTARY EDUGATION » 
exposed to the exactions of a lowpaid 


agency if compulsion is introduced. But 
the only way in which this evil can be re- 
medied is by spreading education among 
them and thus enabling them to take better 
care of themselves. As for the objection 
that in the absence of trained teachers and 
sufficient school accommodation the quality 
of the education imparted will be poor, 
Mr. Gokhale said that the primary object 
of mass education was to banish illiteracy 
from the land. The quality of education is 
a matter to be considered only after 
illiteracy is banished. The next objection 
was on the score of cost. Mr. Gokhale 
showed that an additional expenditure of 
4% crores for boys and one crore for girls 
of which one third will be raised by local 
bodies will meet the requirements of the 
case, and this additional sum can be raised 
by an addition of 2 per cent. to the existing 
5 per cent. customs duty (at one time the 
duty stood at ro per cent.). Ап export duty 
of 5 per cent. on tea, and a higher duty on 
foreign sugar, were among the other ex- 
pedients suggested. In the last resort, Mr. 
Gokhale proposed an extra eight annas on 
salt, but from this suggestion most people 
will probably be disposed to disagree. ‘The 
argument of financial injustice in making 
larger grants to certain areas than to others 
was characterised hy Mr. Gokhale as one 
of the flimsiest that was advanced. If we 
are to introduce compulsion gradually, area 
by area, and not all over the country at 
once, those who are the first to introduce 
compulsion must also get a larger assistance 
from Government. This principle is 
already recognised by Government in 
making grants for sanitary and other 
purposes. Besides it is not suggested that 
grants for primary education in backward 
areas on a voluntary scale should be 
reduced. In reply to the non-official argu- 
ment that the Government should find the 
entire cost, Mr. Gokhale pointed to England 
and France where Government bears two- 
thirdsof the cost and local bodies about а 
third, the only exception being Ireland, where 
the State bears the entire cost. Adverting to 
the contention that elementary education 
should be entirely free, he frankly admitted 
that the proposal embodied in the Bill was 
intended to conciliate official opinion, but 
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proposal that where education 1s pels 
sory, it should also be free. As for the 
Mahomedan objection that Moslem students 
would be compelled to learn non-Moslem 
vernaculars, he said that he was willing to 
provide that where 25 children speaking a 
particular language attended а school, 
provision should be made for teaching them 
in that language. 


Mr. Gokhale added that the Bill was sought 
to be discredited in two ways. When educat- 
ed people supported the Bill, it was said, 
what did it cost them to do so? The question 
did not really concern them. When on 
the other. hand, members of the backward 
communities supported him, the argument 
was used, what did they understand of the 
Bill? Again, we have got primary schools 
just now to teach different scripts, and 
different languages, and for different com- 
munities. If other countries have not this 
peculiarity, it only shows that we have a 
larger but not necessarily more difficult 
problem to deal with. There are no castes 
among the Mussalmans. And yet had the 
Government done anything to introduce 
compulsion among them? As for trained 
teachers and well-equipped schools, those 
who will go through the parliamentary dis- 
cussions of 1870 will find in the volumes of 
Hansard that the same arguments were used 
in England against the Act of 1870. Too 
much is being made of the necessity of 
trained teachers for teaching the three R’s, 

“How did we receive 
remember how I did it. 
floor with a wooden board 


red powder and a piece of 
Well, we have done fairly y 


our primary education 2 I 
We used to Squat on the 
in front of us covered with 
stick to write letters with, 
"ell in life after all, though 


x The Census Report (1911) of Baroda, where 
education has been made compulsory and free. Says: 
Gujarat is pre-eminently a land of castes. In no 


part of India are the subdivisions so mi 1 
1 nu 
Gujarat." Sr 
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am trying to give a glimpse of Kashmir andi 
in naturalsequence in this Series, 208995 
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we received our primary education in t 
untrained teachers.” 


First establish the schools, then go 3 
as you have funds, improving the standard 
But for God’s sake do not wait for E 
trained teacher, for your decent. schoo) 
houses, till you take in hand the question of 
removing illiteracy from the land. Even 
at the present accelerated rate of progres 
without compulsion, a whole century mug 
elapse before the problem 15 solved, even 
partially for the male population; with 
compulsion, it will be solved in a period of! 
about 20 years.* 


Рог, 


* We shall conclude with a quotation from a меј 
known passage which occurs in Macaulay's speech 
on Education delivered in 1847. The editor of the 
Review of Reviews (April, 1912) says that every word 
of it is as true today as when the speech was delivered: 

“A hundred and fifty years ago England was one d 
the best-governed and most prosperous countries in the 
world; Scotland was perhaps the rudest and poored 
country that could lay any claim to civilisation. The 
name of Scotchman was then uttered in this part of the 
Island with contempt. The ablest Scotch statesmen 
contemplated the degraded state of their роо 
countrymen with a feeling approaching to despair... 
The Parliament which sat at Edinburgh passed an 
Act for the establishment of parochial schools. Wha 
folloved? An improvement such as the world had 
never seen took place in the moral and the intellec 
tual character of the people. Soon, in spite of the 
rigour of the climate, in spite of the sterility of the 
earth, Scotland became a country which had wm 
reason to envy the fairest portions of the glo 
Wherever the Scotchman went—and there were fet 
parts of the world where he did not go—he carri 
his superiority with him....And what produced the 
great revolution? The Scotch air was still as cold, ttt 
Scotch rocks were still as bare as ever. All the na 
qualities of the Scotchman were still what they Шш 
been when learned and benevolent men advised ti 
he should be flogged, like a beast of burden, to | 
Selly task. But the State had given him an educa 
ion. 
respects what it should have been 5 
it had done more for the bleak and dreary shores” 


the most genial of climates had done for Capua. 7] 
Tarentum.” 
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il in the valley, a 

e, a necessary evi 
rupt a „апа have ultimately brought 
of the to ‘the City of the Seven Bridges— 
d reader t In this paper, as a matter of 


the gooc ^ tal : 
Srinagar; үш him something about the 
(Hindu) Pandits of this happy valley.] 
1 
INTRODUCTORY. 

i i ; country 
remier сиу Мечеви 
EE. exhibits the best and the 

worst of the country. It does not 


civic polity the peasants—the 

real life of the country. 

e come across the Muham- 
merchants, hawkers, 


the Hindu Pandits 


include in its 
backbone and 
So in Srinagar W 
madan artisans, | 
ers and the idle; 
ane and the plains-men (the Pan- 
jabees). The Kashmir: peasants and the 
‘led Sikhs are not to be met with 


domici 
here, unless they happen to be there on 


some errand of their own, or on begar (the 
forced labour for which I am told they 
are paid by the State). 

The Hindu Pandits, although they form 


‚а minority, about 5 per cent. of the popula- 


tion, yet are the most impressive and promi- 
nent people in Kashmir. Cities are generally 
the strongholds of the idle and leisured 
classes. So the greatest number of Pandits 
is to be found in this City of the Seven 
Bridges. But since the people of cities, 
everywhere, lead a more or less artificial 
life, I had to go out into the villages 
to study the life of these wonderful 
People. The city displays one particular 
side of their life and also brings to our 
Ade their weak points and artificiality, 
nd the result on their morals and manners 


o : 5 
б Ше contact with the outside world and 
Oreign influences. 


THE 
ORIGIN AND THE PRESENT CONDITION 
OF THE PANDITS. 
We in India 


underst 
c Stand a le 


Proper by the term фата 
M arned man. And by virtue 
ancient learning the Brahmins have 


m : С 
s UM this title of pandit. A 
hae x aishya or Sudra, however learned 


will е even in the Hindu Shastras 
Bhagvan Бе called a pandit. Srijut Babu 
In the Sees though much more learned 
of the Hindus and the ancient sacred lore 

ares, Вап many a so-called Pandit 
ү is i l never be called а pandit 
abu, ‚© contented with the title 
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Thus asa rule the term Pandit (learned) 
is affixed to the name of the (unlearned) 
Brahmans also, and it goes to certify their 
social standing in this huge structure of 
Hindu caste. 

Again there isin the United Provinces 
and the Punjab a class of fair, tall, hand- 
some, clean and impressive people who go 
by the name of Pandits. 


And though they may not know evena 
single word of Sanskrit or Hindi—and as a 
rule Sanskrit to them is what Hebrew is to 
a modern Englishman—yet they carry with 
their names the title pandit. These people : 
are much more entitled to this title (pandit) 
than our Brahman Pandits. For with 
these people the word Pandit has no re- 
ference to learning or occupation but refers 
to their nationality and race. These 
Kashmiri Pandits of upper India come from 
Kashmir, where their ancestors and kins- 
men are called Pandits, as distinguished 
from non-Hindus (Musalman converts) and a 
few other non-brahmins. The word Pandit, 
as far as they are concerned, from our 
point of view, is equivalent to Brahman— 
but among themselves in Kashmir the word 
Brahman has much more attributes and 
connotes more than a pandit or the Brah- 
min in the plains. 

To divide the population of Kashmir 
into twobroad divisions it will suffice to 
say that the whole of this valley is inhabited- 
by Musalmansand Pandits, both of whom 
come from the same Aryan stock and are 
cousins. 7 ? 

It must be borne іп mind that although. 
90? of the people of Kashmir are Muhamma- 
dans yet none of them comes from a foreign 
stock and all of them by blood are brothers 
to Pandits. As far back as the r4th century 
Kashmir was inhabited by a-single race and " 
all of them were Hindus by religion and 
nationality. A full account of this whole- 
sale conversion will be given when I deal. 
with the Muhammadans ; here it is enough to - 
add that they have by force been: separated ` 
from their brothers. The Kashmiri Muham- 
madans still bear their old Hindu caste- 
names. For instance, if a Hindu Pandit. 
has Kaul for his family (caste) name, ‘а. 
Muhammadan also has the same caste-name - 
tagged to his name, Many Hindu family: 
names are quite common among Muhamma-_ 
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A family g 


dans, which goes to prove their common des- 
cent. 

In physiognomy, although the change of 
religion has not yet wrought any great 
difference between these two cousins, how- 
ever, the cleanly habits and pure-living and 
certain other essential clean modes of living 
that the Hindu religion inculcates amon 
its followers have produced a remarkable 
difference between the personal appearance 
of the two. The Pandit though surrounded 
all round by the dirty Muhammadans and 
himself suffering from his own filthy sur- 
roundings, looks comparatively clean and 
." is decidedly more intelligent and remark- 
» ably handsome and attractive, while the 

Muhammadan looks dull and dirty. 

There is no doubt that 1 
migration into India is really a 
fact, then Kashmiris undoubted] 
last remnant of the last 
Aryans who settled do 
cent valley and have in 


No Aryan 
historical 
y are the 
band of the 
Wn in this magnifi- 
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roup of Pandits taken after some religious worship. 
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appeared that Kashmiris too like other p 
and tribes of the world cannot boast of E 
mixed blood,' of which so much is made a 
these days. To me it appeared that hee | 
here and there, Tartar and Mongolian blo 
in addition to a little of the indigere 
blood, that ran in the veins of the origin y 
inhabitants before the Aryan век Теш a | 
found sufficient traces of admixture of b E. 
—though in a very slight and almost e 

ligible and imperceptible quan lease 
physiognomy of not only the Маашаа 
butalso of the Pandits. Instead of descri E 
their facial features I present here some 
lustrations from which readers can form 
Own conclusion. These illustrations 213 
fair idea of the physiognomy of the Pan 
Forzinstance take “A family-group 
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E. not of one single family, but 
pins is o oth their friends (relatives). In 
И 2 fem? you will find that the matron on 

| this E (with а ‘doll-Krishna’ in her lap) 


уп кча Mongolian face. Апа 1 
а it in the physiognomy of women 
no 


articularly that in a large number of cases 

: build of the body and stature and eyes or 
Ue ames were sufficient reasons to pre- 
| к that there has been in the P у 
admixture of Mongolian blood. And why 
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are distinctly three types of faces. What 


I should single out as Aryans and what as 
Tartars and Mongolians, is a difficult thing 


A Panditani of Kashmir. 


to do, in these days of criticism and no- 
coming-to-a-single-conclusion. The phy- 
siognomy of the so-called Aryans is so varied 
in different climes. Therefore instead of 
saying who's who, I give here an illustration 
ofa group of “Five Tartars of Ladakh.” 
Taking this as а typical Tartar type the 
reader can trace the similarity in the physiog- 
nomy of the two and then form his own 
judgment about the inhabitants of Kash- 
mir—both Muhammadans and Hindus 
(Pandits)—as far as the question of origin 
and blood is concerned, and can be inferred 
from resemblance in features. 


*- lam afraid that this question of admix 


ture of blood may irritate and touch the ' 
my Kashmiri- 


some of 


| & 
| sensitiveness of 
i friends settled. in the Indian 


plains. And 
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there is a hobby, amongst the civilised m 
so-called educated people, all the ке 
over, for Aryan blood. The mea ds 
not weigh the quantity of. Aryan ie | : 
the veins of the mixed races, and the I 
gists of the old Aryans have left neit ет 
their disciples nor the records of their ex- 
periments; and the followers of Darwin 
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Ап old venerable Pandit. 


and Herbert Spencer are unfit to handle 
this question of Aryan blood. However, 
people do. pride, in our country and out of 
it, over the so-called Aryan blood. The 
_ Kashmiris (not the original ones, the people 
— living in the valley, but those living in the 
* Indian plains) are very conscious of the 
Aryan blood— perhaps in spite of ages having 
swept over their heads they still feel the 
glacial coldness of the Arctic Aryan blood 
in their veins. Once we hada debate on 
Mr. Basu's Civil Marriage Bill. My chief 
opponent was а Kashmiri youth domiciled 
in the Indian plains. He could not tolerate 
the idea of inter-marriages between the 
different castes of India. And, of course. 
not being sure of the logic i 
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said that they were the ‘pure Aryany 


their brothers lived in Germany, A E suffi 
was given him that our purpose wot \ 23 
served if he would recognise the Ge king 


rmans з 
relation 
IS Caste 


of the same stock and favour marital 
with them, beyond the pale of h 
This rather personal matter, I have brough 
in to show that our Kashmiri brothers liy 
ing in our midst have a tendency to (ой 
Kashmiri community like that of the Parsi 
to live as if in a camp in this country, wig 
whose people they ought to mix. Ve 
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A Group of Kashmiri Kshatris (Khatri or Pansat 
or Bora). н 
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It is a pity that in Kashmir there's 
Scope for enterprising Pandits. The “ith 
and crafts of the country they һауе, wa 
the supreme Brahmanic — contempt T2 
handicrafts, surrendered to the Мишә 
madans. Land they get cultivated The 
themselves by Muhammadan peasants. ^| 

* old Sanskrit learning. finding no patrone, 
and scope has been given up. Onlya eval 
men of limited vision—can be conte? 
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nity. All the high offices miri Pandits are so different that perhaps 
Teton | the hands of non-Kashmiris—the Indian-Kashmiris feel awkard to make 
Ould {| аге Eaei occupying the same position their clean-cut appearance before the old- 
mansal king ШЛУ Мапсһи King did in China, fashioned people clad in their pheran (long 
relatio. | ЕЯ unded by Manchus shirt) and pagari (short turban). 
5 саң OP K hmiri Punjabis and Dogras). 
i (поп- 25 i с f povert 
Tough! Higher education, on account of p у, 
Yers |y. beyond their reach. New fashions and 
› forma | » ein dards of living are rankling in 
е Рау | ШЕ hearts. So the only alternative left for 
TY; Wit!” the enterprising and promising Pandits is to 
‚ | run down to, the Indian plains, never to 
| return to their mother country. In upper 
India, these domiciled Pandits flourish 
Й very well and some of them are shining 
"EB brilliantly in the bar and in other learned 
| | professions. Some of them. can afford to 
! make their summer quarters in England and 
М can boast of the latest motor-car and latest 
French fashion. They mix with the people 
{| freely and cannot be singled out from the 
|crowd unless their names are repeated— 
| such as Pandit so-and-so Gurtu or Kunzru, 
|etc. From my point of view their only 
IL shortcoming is this that they have not yet 
| taken to inter-marriage with even the high 
I. class Brahmans of the. Indian plains—may 
| be that the more forward of them will take 
| to other extreme courses and begin in the 
| reverse order as some intelligent youths are 
BO tracing their affinity with: Germans. It 
15 good for our whole Hindu nation and 
| Due ш Kashmiris themselves that 
li OU wae 1 E the circle of marriage. 
| another Pa atal for us all if they raise 
of Г Сагы community. Another fault 
| theirs is this that they- c t off thei 
| Connection with th San RU се. 
| would like th e mother country. 1 
em to frequently go back to 
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ashmi : 5 
E relations xo ee in touch with their old 
| п 

have their those who can afford may 


summer те ee houses in Kashmir for 
J| money in = ence instead of squandering 
| urope or Massurie. It is very 


3$ Bécessar f 
{| these I S welfare of Kashmir that 


„ RENE d nd cultured men should A Pujari or priest to an open air Siva-linga. 
| improve die PR often and try to A. change is at work in Kashmir itself, as 
lon of ual and moral condi- the picture of “A group of modernised 


their b ; : 

: E QUE do well A ore in Kashmir. .They  Pandits" will indicate. Compare this illus- 
S. M ote there, | ho SCR service in the tration with “A group of Kashmiri Kshatris" 
UAR Kod t0 have NU the ыа would be and that with *An old Pandit" or *A 
E ervice, qualihed Kashmiris in  Pujari—the priest" or with “A family 

B these Course th 37 group of Pandits.” What a vast difference 
E People ways of living of has come about in recent times between the 
свеч Sashnaueldgenexeiiomuamd the new, even in this 


€ dress and 
and of the 


impenetrable vale of Kashmir—for good or 
worse, who knows? perhaps for the latter! 
lhe change has crept even on little boys, 
though fortunately girls are yet free from 
this scourge—as exhibited in the ‘modern- 
ised group.’ Though the dress of the 
women is not at all changed in Kashmir yet 
the contrast is much greater when “A 
Pandit-woman in Kashmir” js compared to 
her sister domiciled in India, who sometimes 
outdoes even a Parsi lady in dress. 

Although I have given the distinct head- 
ing “The Pandits” to this paper yet I 
make mention here of Kashmiri Kshatris. 
I am quite justified in including them under 
this heading, as there is not much difference 
between the two. Their nationality, phy- 
siognomy, customs, and manners are almost 
A the same. There is only an artificial differ- 
: ence of name ; and to outsiders there exists 
absolutely no difference between the 
Pandits and the Pansaris. In the dress of 
men there is absolutely no difference. In the 
dress of women there are slight variations in 
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A Group of modernised Kashmiri Pandits—with a student standing on the right 
and three girls sitting below. 


Panda 
pries 
hono 
to be 
servi 


ornaments-—which will be dealt with g 
where in its proper place, later on.. [ 
them Kshatris but in Kashmir they go ? 


Bil 
trying to pass. gradually for Pandits, 2^ 
dà E cy ПЕВ Катта (Hindu сететш 
rites) as the Pandits do. Yet there 57 
difference in occupation. d 
keep grocers’ shops in towns. Er ч 
gives them the title Pansari—as in Е ; 
stani a grocer is called yaar (Разы 
їп Kashmiri language it is called P 
Their number is very small and they “i 
mostly in towns. They are scatter 
some particular villages also. | was 
that in pecuniary matters though шй \ 
not be called rich, yet they are, unit ү ii 
better off than the Pandits. It is due t0 
fact, I think, that they take to trade an 
after their own lands whereas the 
ise both. 


owever the Pandits have also begi 


es to the circumstances and 


themselv ady ventured to take 


adapt f them have alre 


К some He 
) Ss SALUTATION AND Dress (or MEN). 
the Pandits there are some 
hom they call Brahmans —the 
They show much respect and 
ahmans. They are supposed 
"obe versed in Hindu Shastras and their 
Б are requisitioned in all Hindu sa- 
bu es and Path, puja, Jap, tap, etc. 
E When the Brahman comes in, all the Pandits 
“vise to receive him and in salutation say : 
| “Namaskar.” He replies "Jaikar"--victory 
Li —the Jajmàns. 
B nos the Райли: there are four kinds 
| of salutations :— : 
| (т) Namaskar (from Jajman to the Guru, 
priestor Brahman and also from the younger 
| to the older person or elder people). 
|| (2) Orzu—(from the elders in response to 
| Namaskar sir = 3x whole-d-3; life, meaning 
| (live your) whole life. : 
| (3) Bandagi (came into vogue since the 
{uhammadan intrusion and is used by the 
inferior [actual or presumed] to one's supe- 
Fl rior.) 

(4) Zindagi (in response to the above— 
Bandagi, from the superior to the inferior, 
meaning: life [to you] ). 


/ Among 

р. Pandits W 
Ё priests, gurus. 
‘honour to Bi 


ith else - Я 

| | ali ш dress of men (Pandits) is not so com- 
г go b p'ex and full of mystery as that of women 
Pansar v anditànis) А complete set of dress with 
n by th En and necessary garments is exhibit- 


group of Kashmiri Kshatris" 
the « Family group of Pandits.” 
me о indigenous and ancient dress 
young n us of Kashmir. The Pandits 
Mit tos. 2s wear 1t and the Kshatris use 
| ао with slight changes in the 
dis Hie’ sleeves minus the sacred marks 
the same n» us, Muhammadans also put on 
. "ess with the addition of a paijama 


and 
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the turned-up-sleeves so conspicuous in the 
three figures (sitting) in the “Kshatri-group” 
and in “An old Pandit.” These sleeves are 
made great use of by the Pandits. To me 
their great utility lies in the protection they 
afford to the hands in winter and the shelter 
they give to minor things carried in the hand. 
But the Pandits use them as ‘disinfecting’ 
handkerchiefs. They bring them down to 
the tips of their fingers and hold pieces of 
bread to carry to the mouth with the front 
part of the sleeves or hold their tea cups. 
Their idea is that things are polluted by 
the touch of the bare hands, or the hands 
get polluted. So they have to be touched 
through ‘sleeves. It saves them the trouble 
of washing the hands! They can remove 
any number of tea cups out of which tea has 
been taken by others, and at the same time 
by the same part of the sleeve they can hold 
their own tea cups to their mouth or carry 
a piece of kulcha (a kind of indigenous 
Kashmiri biscuit) to their mouth. They 
regard this habit of touching or holding 
eatables by means of these sleeves as a 
sacred custom now. They used to stare at 
me with wonder, when I, a Hindu, sitting” 
with them for tea used to touch the cup or 
the Kulcha with my fingers. 

It will not be out of place to touch upon 
one other queer custom connected with 
this pollution or touch and sleeve affair. 
They attribute to a woolen sheet or shawl 
disinfective or unpollutable qualities. So 
they can carry their meal (cooked rice) from 
place to place puting it upon and under a 
woolen cloth. When staying in the houses of 
the Pandits in the villages and asked by them 
to dine with them, I used to be seated in the 
same row with them,—although a non- 
Brahmin. But either 1 used to be made to 
sit Оп a woolen shawl or my dish was 
placed on it! 5 

The reader should not ask me how often 


d E cases, which the orthodox were these woolen sheets and the corners of 
il r do. The main and the prin- sleeves washed—it isa cold country about 
е9 Nt is th P SE y 
tered With extraord; Sthe Pheran (the long shirt which Lam writing ! 
yas t marily long sleeves). Mark MuxaNp: Lar. 
hey 
; i А GLIMPSE OF WALT WHITMAN z 
1906 : : : 
Traube] рр епїсап named Horace Camden is а town in New Jersey in the 
With w ished a book entitled United States, where Walt Whitman lived 


alt Whitman in. C 
CC-0. In Publi 


aden taruku Rang O dean d. хага. 


The book is an 


nn— 
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áccount of Walt Whitman's conversations 
with Horace Traubel himself and other 


friends. It is a big and loosely constructed 


| volume, covering a period of less than four 
| months, reminding one of the proverbial 
| haystack in which there may be hidden 
| 


needles. , There are many needles and even 
nuggets of gold to be found in Mr. Т raubel's 


haystack; and as I have spent many pleasant 
hours in hunting for them and collecting 
them, I .am putting together a few of my 
finds in the hope of bringing the reader and 
myself а little nearer to the great American 
er. 
А Horace Traubel read to Walt Whitman 
the famous story of the great English 
landscape painter, Turner, who at an exhi- 
bition in the Royal Academy smeared one 
of his own pictures with black, in order 
that it should not shine to the disadvantage 
of pictures painted by his friends, inferior 
Mae pictures, hung on the wall beside it. The 
qu^ anecdote roused Walt Whitman. He ex- 
ар claimed, “Beautiful, beautiful !... The com- 
. mon heroisms of life are the real heroisms.... 
| Not the military kind, not the political 
kind, just the ordinary world kind, the bits 
of brave conduct happening about us.” 
| Upon another day Traubel heard more 
of what Walt Whitman had to say about 
“common heroisms.” He found Walt Whit- 
man in his .room with a Mr. Leonard 
Corning, a candidate for the pulpit of the 
Unitarian church in Camden. Walt Whit- 
man. was asking Mr. Corning, “And what 
may be the subject of your sermon to- 
morrow?” “My subject? Why, the tragedy 
of the ages.” “And what may be the 
tragedy of the ages?" “The crucifixion.” 
“What crucifixion?’ “The crucifixion -of 
Jesus of course.” “You call that the tragedy 
of the ages ? “Yes,—what do you call it ?” 
"Its a tragedy. But the tragedy? Oh no! 
I don't think I would be willing to call it 
the tragedy.” “Do you know any tragedy,” 
enquired the minister, “which meant so 
much to man ?' "Twenty thousand tra- 
gedies,” replied Walt Whitman, “all equally 
significant, "I never looked at the thing 
the way you. do," replied Mr. Corning. 
| "Probably not," said the poet, “but do it 
w—just for once. Think of the other 
dies just for once ; the tragedies of the 
ge man, —the tragedies of every day,— 
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cured, the lost tragedies: they are F 
out of the same goods--- Think of mall 
tragedies, the twenty thousand just fo 
Mr. Corning." 

What Walt Whitman meant by « 
other tragedies, the twenty d | 
tragedies" appears in а remarkable = 
from his emotion when he sorted out f 
among his papers a letter whichil 
Edward Carpenter had written him fg 
England in 1877. Mr. Carpenter E 
his letter— 

“Тһеге is a great deal of distress just now, | 
Sheffield), so many being out of work, and iti 
possible to pass through the streets without её! | 
obvious in some form or other. (A man burst in 
flood of tears the other day when I gave him abi 
silver). But each individual is such a mere оі} 
great crowd, but they go and hide their misery ay 
easily enough." | 

Horace Trauble read all the letter 
himself except the sentence “They go a 
hide their misery away." That he m 
aloud and it moved Walt Whitman great 
He said :— 


го 


‘They ро апі hide their misery away.’ Я 
of thing in men which makes the race safe, 
will finally see, assert, demand, produce the new sp 
I never have any doubts of 


If we ask whence Walt Whitman gag 
his faith in the common man, the anst 
is, from looking at the common man Т 
self. Before he came to notoriety as & P. 
Walt Whitman had ‘spent many days 
the army hospitals, as а nurse of the wafi 
ed soldiers, during the great war which | 
away with negro slavery in the 9; 
and preserved the Union. It is 521 т 
Walt Whitman sat by the bedsides" 
hundred thousand wounded soldier 
the course of his hospital experi? 
it was the sights he saw during A 
which more than anything else COP 
him in faith and reverence fo 
In the hospitals and on the 
Walt Whitman had seen sécrifices 27 
ferings and death borne without reg 
terror. It was life itself whic 
spoken to Walt Whitman am 
him what he called his confess! 
faith, —a confession of faith in €x 
Walt Whitman 
lieved that they hac ™ 


e 


= 
-55 


men, 


It was not a faith 


: ibility. t 
finite poss! MF in апу dogmatic 


an in 
which expressed 


t for visions of what the future 
P Ion be fr was a faith sufficient to 

by « might 96 oet's being with infinite content 
thous fill ү ТО expectancy. It enabled him 
ible y mu ү which is the great office required 
Out fr i ch by men who have grown ‘large 
vhich J, 9 E to feel the need of a sustaining 
him f^ mu “Somebody asked the poet: *Have 
r saidi | 7 ever had any experiences to shake your 
» aith in humanity?” “Never! Never!” the 


Its instincts 


ust noni poet replied, “I trust humanity. nsi 

nd ИБ arein the main right: 1t goes false, it goes 

Bus | true, to its interests, but in the long run 
тав it makes advances. Humanity always has 


г M to provide for the present moment as well 
піѕету а as the future: that is a tangle however you 
I] look at it. Why wonder then that humanity 
falls down every now and then? There's 
one thing to remember, that the race is not 
free (free of its own ignorance), is hardly 
| in a position to do the best for itself: when 
| we get a real democracy as we will by and 


the com P by, this humanity will have its chance,— 
| | give a fuller report of itself." 

in histor . б A 

It's thes Holding these views,—and more than 


views,—profound emotions: and feelings, — 
1) Walt Whitman could not sympathise with 
J| any airs of pretended superiority, or 

superciliousness. Superciliousness means 
literally the raising of the eyebrows as in 
astonishment or repulsion when anything 


n his t : о 
ma at Th esteem inferior to ourselves passes 
0 ere is one of З £ 
who, fine thi our English writers, 


nker as he was, and fine fighter 
of козе yet always carries 
jS m the air of a superior person. 
| ы Matthew Arnold, who E to 
| something ^ at -Rugby and Oxford that 


IS fi s E 
ne gifts and . his splendid spirit enable 


US. to. forset- 
e . 5 
usefu] (dem altogether except when it is 


alt : O remind ourselves of it. 
t Whitman said of Matthew Arnold se 


Я : 
‘He aly i ^ 

touch TS ves you the notion that he hates to 

Rs ofthe din irt is so dirty. But everything comes 

| [3 everyday: escverything comes out of the people 

Save them: p eple, the people as you find them and 

Just People, “Ot university people,...people, people, 


or freedom 
about with hi 


Whit 
ice could not endure what 


Es ain for Tom, Dick and 


to appreci 
ciate the aver 
Ww. 5 à age 
as democratic in 


I2 ' CC. In herbas | 


of the prig and the snob. which: 


kul Kangri 
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аз іп theory. Some of his best friends, and 
he always said, some of his best school- 
masters, were the buss-drivers of New York, 
with whom he would sit on their boxes, and 
drive round and round with them, along 
the streets of the great city. 

Talking about dirt, Walt Whitman said 
one day, “The American people wash too 
much" A visitor who heard the poet was 
deeply offended and went away no doubt 
with an entirely wrong impression. Walt 
Whitman explained himself later, after the 
unlucky visitor had gone. “I think our 
people," he said, *are getting entirely too 


decent. 'They like nice white hands, men 
and women. They are too much disturbed: 
by dirt. They need the open air, coarse 


work, physical tasks... m not opposed to 
clean hands, but clean hands may be a 
disgrace. It. was the disgraceful clean 
hands I had in mind.” Walt Whitman’s 
ful sense. Besides nurse, he had been 
printer, builder, clerk, as well as poet. He 
knew the good sense which isto be derived 
from taking part in the common occu- 
pations of men, and he coulé not put 
up with the spirit that prides itself upon 
never having: done any useful work. `I 
once heard of a Mayoress of a town im 
Yorkshire, who on the day that she was 
made Mayoress, said to her friends in one of 
the confidences we betray when our hearts 
are full: “My working as a mill-girl when 
I was young is the one blot upon my his- 
tory.” It may have been the only really 
good. thing upon which so shallow hearted. 
a woman had reason to pride herself. 

Walt Whitman's attitude towards the 
churches around him is very interesting. 
The Unitarian minister in Camden, Mr. 
Corning, gave à lantern lecture one evening. 
The next morning Traubel said to the poet, 
"I hear you were at the Unitarian church 
last night." Walt Witman laughed quietly. 
"Yes" Һе said, "they wanted me to go... 
sol went and saw. all the pictures !" “But 
what of the sermon ?" “There was not much. 


. to it: the. audience liked it: the room was 


crowded." But what of Walt Whitman? 
Did he like the sermon? “Nota bit,—all 
preaching isa weariness to me....We ‘have 


_the stock phrases in books, the stock canvas- 


ses in art; so we have the stock stupidities 


in.sermons.. Corning is all righ 
шо юа Ha Gor EX al © t the man 
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I can like him, I do like him, but 
in the pulpit last night tried 
my corns. I am always impatient of ds 
churches ;—they are not God's own,—they 
rather fly in the face of the real provi- 
dences.” к 

This language is very strong, but since 
it is an attempt on the part of one of the 
greatest of teachers to improve the quality 
of sermons I find it very interesting. Those 
stock stupidities which Walt. Whitman 
found so discouraging, I wonder if we listen 
to them? І see that it is very dangerous to 
make the acquaintance of a seer. If we 
live in a glass house he will be throwing 
stones and breaking our glass house. Walt 
Whitman’s conversation is not a comfort- 
able thing for a minister of religion. He 
said again, “I have often tried to put myself 
into the place of a minister,—to imagine 
the forty and odd corns he must avoid 
treading on.” Laughingly, "I often get mad 
at the ministers,—they are almost the only 
people I do get mad at,—yet they too have 
their reasons for being. Ifa man will once 
consent to bea minister he must expect 
ruin.” 

Worse if anything is to come. “I am not 
willing to admit,” said the poet, “that we 
have any further serious use for the old style 
authoritative preacher. As 1 was telling 
Traubel yesterday, we might as well think 
of curing people of the measles, small pox, 
what not, by mere sermonisings...as of sav- 
ing their souls by such tactics... mean that 
no amount of formal, salaried petitioning of 
God will work out the result aimed at... The 
whole idea of the church is low, loathsome, 
horrible,...as if men got down into the mud 
to worship,...out of touch entirely with the 
great struggles of contemporary humanity.” 
я I acknowledge that I see a tremendous 
justification for these tremendous words 
While the churches in the West have been 
clinging to creeds which honest men have 
put away, the men of science outside all 
the churches have been teaching men rever- 


Corning ; 
the Corning 


_ ence for truth. While the churches have 


been praying, the working classes in every 


———— 
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art of the West have been fightin E 
bs a higher standard of life unaid d | 
churches, and very often opposed and ul 
ered by the churches. Ши 
man means is that the churches have he 
ignorant and dishonest апа selfish, ү: 
ing their own path 
majority of them outside any church | 
unhelped of the churches to which th 
belonged, have been fighting against dif 
culties, against their own ignorance an 
self-will, a battle to make every man, wom 
and child's life the brighter. What have; 
churches done to help the Labour Party i 
instance? Is not the Labour Party puttin 
a new spirit into the churches? Is notth 
brightest religious leader in England toda 
Mr. Campbell, in close touch with labor 
ideals? And is it not a religious work th 
the students of science, and the 00 
reformers, so often hailed as atheists, haw 
been engaged upon ? The churches are ju 
beginning to wake up to this fact, and ity 
this waking up, if it goes on, which wil 
enable us to contradict Walt Whitman 
assertion that the churches have been ош 
touch entirely with the great struggles? 
contemporary humanity. Я 


Walt Whitman, who came to teach mat 
kind religion, could not look upon Wi 
struggles of men without seeing their sig 
ficance. What humanity longs for 
strives for with struggle and effort, that 
the religion and prayer and churc 
humanity, and to that religion and pf 
and church Walt Whitman belonged 
his faith in the common people,—by ^ 
anger and disgust with the churches 1077 
him. He challenges the church to ma 
their religion real and large. To aci 
the church as a refuge from though a 
suffering: or effort he’ calls “getting © 
into the mud to worship.” : 

If we go searching for needles in@ 
stack, have we any right to comple! 
some of them prick our fingers ? Я 


— Contríbutors to this section are requested 


b IUE: to make their observations as brief аз. 
hurch, ка аы, as there is always great pressure on our 
ich the! 


The Ajmer Urs. 


In the glowing account of the Khwaja Sahib Urs at 


j blished at p. sir in the Modern Review for 
Party i ME ns, a few ms of fact have crept in, which 
Г putin must be corrected to prevent a wrong idea of the 
[s not th) nature and character of the Dargah of Khwaja Sahib 
id toda!) being entertained by the general public. 


The writer, Mr. S. Z. Ali, in introducing the 
description of the Dargah and its various adjuncts, 
says:—‘‘As none but Moslems are permitted to enter 
the precincts of the Dargah, a brief description of the 
quaint rites and ceremonies that are performed during 
ithe Urs days, will not fail to interest the general 
"reader." Now nothing can be farther from the truth 
than to say that, “none but Moslems are permitted to 


hich wil} enter the precincts of the Dargah." All Hindus not 
hitman only enter the precincts of the Dargah at all hours 
en ош and seasons when Moslems are allowed to go there 
ugglest but have free access to. the "Holy of Holies’’ of the 
g Dargah—the mausoleum containing the tomb of 


Khwaja Sahib. 


ach ma ane Hindus are permitted to go round the 
ven bet i i 
pon UB that surrou etween the two silver plated railings 


nd it, separated by a space of about 2 feet 
another, Within this space no woman 
oslem or Hindu is admitted. These facts 


from one 
whether M 


that Ке; is stated by M. Harbilas Sarda in his account 
hurch f Айде gah Khwaja Sahib contained in his book 
d pray е Historical and Descriptive” recently pub- 
d p Ul he says ( scribing the mausoleum of Khwaja Sahib 
ged the Doe EST his is the Sanctum Sanctorum of 
—by are admitted’ ШО it only Mohamadans and Hindus 
res ТОШУ Tailings Hindu Ae m һе adds ;—"Between the avol 
ut women are деш men are admitted 

more thàn once Seem ed." I may add that I have 

ithin the two а round the tomb along the space 


error whi requi i i i 
ER hich requires correction is with 


S. Z. Ali PR. of big drums kept in the Dargah. 
AES ps ;—"The shrine is the proud posses- 
brass candles drums gracing the Nakkarkhana 
So dh sticks alluded to above both of 
ing, by Akbar at the sack of Chitor." 
ipe the fact that the Dargah is 

dby th ennt a saint who is not only 

and devotion q e Hindus and Moslems but whose 
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COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


space. We cannot as a rule give to any single 
contributor more than two pages. А page ín small 
type contains 1200 words approximately. 


described in brief in “Ajmer: Historicaland Descriptive,” 
from which I make the following quotation (p. 92) :— 
“As а matter of fact neither of these Nakkaras nor the 
Sahan Chivag (the brass lamp) ever belonged to 
Chitore. The Nakkaras (big drums) were no doubt 
presented by Akbar and were trophies of war but they 
belonged to the army of the famous Daud Khan, Sultan 
of Bengal-and were presented long after the capture 
of Chitore. The matter is thus explicitly stated by a 
contemporary Muhamadan historian, Moulana Nizam- 
uddin, in his wellknown history, Tabqate-Akbari ’’:— 
“Translation :—Early in Ramzan (1574 A.D.) the 
atmosphere of Ajmer became fragrant with the storm 
raised by the musk-sprinkling hoofs of (rayal) horses. 
(The King) went straight to the shrine of Khwaja 
Muinuddin and duly observed the necessary religious 
ceremonies there; and from the spoils of Bengal, a 
pair of big drums which from the first day had been 
kept apart to be presented to the Khwaja, were 
brought and presented to the Nakkar-khana of the 
Khwaja Sahib. According to old custom (the emperor) 
went every day to the shrine and made the beggars 
and the needy, rich by charitable presents and alms.” 


GAURISHANKAR, B.A., 
Barrister-at-law. 


History of Aurangzeb. 


Allow me to make a comment on the tone, the. 
learned author.of the History of Aurangzeb, Prof, 
Jadu Nath Sarkar, has adopted towards Aurangzeb's 
Opponents. He is apparently so lost in the success of 
Aurangzeb that he does injustice to one of the bravest 
enemies of the emperor, Speaking of  Maharaja 
Jaswant Singh of Marwar in the May Number of Z 
Modern Review he says (pp. 467-68) : “Не (Jaswant) 
quailed at the prospect."  ''Jasawant in mortal fear 
attempted to parley.” “A general (Jaswant) who 
shrinks in terror.’ “His spirit quailed before 
that 
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cajoled 
enemy even 

How Aurangze 
undaunted spirit of the lord оѓ h 
occasion in question are clear from the statement in 


the Tawarikh Muhammad Shahi, that Aurangzeb 
when asked by his commanders for permission to 
pursue Jaswant said :—"' Be thankful for the fact 
that he (Jaswant) is leaving the field for us. To look 
at, there are only a few men with him, but he is like a 
boar which has received an arrow, leave him so that 
he may go away." And the fact that Aurangzeb used 
to say that “ God intended Islam to survive that that 
Kafir (Jaswant) left the field to the Musalman army. 
Otherwise the prospect was dreary." Professor 
Sarkar's acceptance of a writer's. statement. that 
Aurangzeb “mercifully forbade pursuit” is surprising. 
Mercy had no place in Aurangzeb’s character and if 
there has been one Moghal King in India whose 
conduct was dictated solely by considerations of policy 
and calculation wholly uninfluenced by softer feelings, 
it was Aurangzeb. 

It is a pity that no true history of the Rajputs has 
yet been published. "The historical department of 
the Jodhpur State ought now to be up and doing so 
that the public may have a true perspective of the 
affairs in India during the Mughal times. As his 
book, which displays so much ability, industry, 
research and learning, is likely to be treated as an 
authoritative work on the period it treats of, I request 
Prof. Jadu Nath to consult Rajput histories also and 
not to rely so much on Musalman histories, otherwise, 
the book is likely to be regarded as a prose epic on 
Aurangzeb rather than history. 


and of whom he never dared to make an open 
though he looted the Emperor's camp. 

b himself regarded the bravery and 
1 of the Rathors on the 


GaURISHANKAR, B.A., 

Barrister-at-law. 
Kutchery Road; : 
2 AJMIR. 


The Problem of the Sruti Scale, 


It isa matter of keen delight to me that my article 
on this subject has attracted attention, even though 
the result is adverse criticism, Mr. S. N. Каттап 
favoring me with such attention in hisshort criticism 
in the June number of the Modern Review seems 
however, to bave based his arguments on a funda- 
mental misconstruction of the location of the twel à 
notes by the author of the Sangita Parijata If 1 
succeed in showing that this location corresponds to 
the ratios given by Ganot, my task of answering Mr 
Karnad will be complete, for all his contention fi 5 
on that central point. кс 
: Mr. Karnad's series of 12 note 
in; the case of the two 775, two dhas, and ga tivra and 
ni tiura. Now the Sangita Parijata gives th fol 
lowing locations for the two yis :— WR 


(а) чї: went ч erts fcx 
and (2) manaa wa SO чинат, 
(а) Here чеч сш GAGE feq u 

q means t 1 B 
ind spec с E the ae portion, 


S differs from mine 


че, яа 
ian Sections in ‘ord 

_ The expression is used more clearly i E 
the place of Komala dha, Thu S Med n s 


спо оп {һе first зга between sa and pa. 


i at 32 inches (sa being 36 and pa 24 
CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul 


which is accepted by Mr. Karnad even 
vibration ratio of 36/32 — 9/8. 
(b) Trisect the distance between mery am 
locate 72 komala at the second point of s T al 
will fix 77 komala at 33% inches (ri being ШЫ | 
meru at 36); giving a ratio of 36-3315 27/2 
How Mr. Karriad construes these BS 
place the two v7s at 34 and 33 inches passes m 
prehension, for the slokas in these cases are Г i 
any dubious expressions. Ce froy 
Of the remaining notes dha, ga tivraa 
it should be observed that the location of th 


); giv 
may * 


i inten“ 


Е 


аѕ gis 
in a 
such | 
round 
seque 
direct 
Mr 
| know. 
just | 
autho 
demn 
tune. 
raisec 
In tt 
tion t 
Mrs. 
P. 49 
“In 
man) 
that 
the | 
This 
scale 
giver 
throu 


nd ni fis 


slokas 
take dha first. 
ячаїйчё® g Gad awaq | 
Now it must be observed that «qurg$t is not thee 
thing as ww; wer means exactly at the cenn 
point; while ages would seem intended to me 
“near about the centre." Where theexact centr 
meant the word used by the Sangita Parijata in W 
chapter is wef (e.g., in the case of the higher sg; 
ga, ga tivra). 
Note :—ay, when not exactly locating a noie! 
used in the sense of ‘intervening space.’ This is qu 
a different matter. 
It must also be observed that, with these writ 
the location of notes was dependent on perception 


the ear, FUNTA, in cases where exact location © 
not described. Consequently 1 have, with. others‘ 
are of the same opinion, fixed this dha at 21°6 inde 
sO as to make it coincide with the dha of 53% 
which is actually in use amongst us. I am supp 
by other authorities. Miss Margaret Glyn in 
introduction to her “Analysis of the Evolution’ 
Music" states:—‘‘The Hindus had developed 29 
early period a diatonic scale which accords А 
with our own." (The Hindustan Review, 
р. 385). This scale would necessarily include 
(5/3). We arrive at this position by moving а 
'6 inch from the exact centre, and the exact centr 
notintended, as is clearly shown by the use o Wier 
expression ъё. E 
The location of tiura ga and tivra ni being dep 
ent on dha, it follows as a matter of course 
these two notes will be different as deduced DJ 
Karnad and as arrived at by me. Mine wil 
ga 28:8 inches (ratio 5/4), and tiura nt 197 
(ratio 15/8), while Mr. Karnad's are 285 and 19 
respectively. 


. The only note left is dha komala. The 
given by the Sangita Parijata is in the jui 
the first 1/3rd section) between $a апа the h 
Here also I apply the same principle of corres 


t Li 
with auqa, and vary the location from 22 
inches (ratio 8/5). I cannot, for want 0 e 
into full details and reasons for this. But ! 
Seen that whereas T, for good reasons, stret 
only in this case, and reach the correct 0 
Karnad, for no conceivable reasons, fi 
е at wrong places, and in the case of 
e ependent notes errs in consequel 

€ true significance of the loose word 991 


KAO COAETBASHaiaiaeorrect notes in a 


ке 


Ind ai gc 
1е two fat | 


та), аз 


St there! 


ot the sa 


d to me 
ct centre 
ata in tt 


her sa, a | 
| that many more would rebel if they could only hear 
| the pure tones, say, of Indian srutis often enough.” 
| This being so, Mr. Karnad's assertion that the Indian 
| scale of 12 netes does not correspond with the scale 
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| roundabout The fact of this break of sequence in- 


* sequence. i tation. 
Я rts my interprete > 3 
dica aum uide to forget that Indian music 
Mr. : 


of no tempered scale, it always dealt with the 
А ral scale, апа that even in the West 
and science have consistently con- 


know: 


authorities on mus! 


Dime te tempered scale as utterly false and out of 


Blaserna was one of the scientists who 


Prof. ) t 
ul protest against this tempered scale. 


tion to the article headed “Abolish Harmoniums" by 


| Mis. Maud Mann (Modern Review, May 1912, 
| P. 498), 


wherein she says in concluding this point:— 
“In justice to Western musicians it must be said that 
many have rebelled (z.e., against the tempered scale), 


given by Ganot is hardly justified; when I was 
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How Musalmans can Progress,- 


Recently the Rev. Th 
: ; omas B. Gregor 
wrote in a San Francisco daily : т 


“Tt was eleven hundred and 


arch 18 fifty-six years ago on 


ital 29, 796, that the Arab 
capital of the Spanish Cline made Cordova the 


‘Thus : de 2 
scientific ane laid the foundation of a literary and 


centuries pn that was to last for more than six 
Such light eq а. was to shed upon the ways of men 
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not of the tempered scale. It should be added as a 
reminder that the Sangita Parijata fixes only the 12 
main notes and leaves the location of the remaining 10 
syutis untouched. This seems necessary, because Mr. 
Karnad's utterances are likely to mislead one into 
the belief that the work located all the 22 szu£zs. 


Lastly, | may inform Mr. Karnad that I was not 
unaware of the overlapping of E sharp and F flat, and 
that of B sharp and C flat. In a Gujrati treatise on 
the Srutis I dealt with the question about three years 
ago. Gujrati being apparently ап unknown language 
to Mr. Karnad, all І can say here is that such over- 
lapping is a mathematical paradox which need not 
alarm any one; for it does not hurt the theory in any 
way. All we have to do is to alter the order of the 
overlapping notes. The fact need not be regarded as 
a flaw at all. It is a mathematical condition to 
be accepted as inevitable.* 


N. B. DIVATIA. 
* This condition arises out of the fact that the in- 


is 16/15, and the factor of the flattened higher note 
(in its ratio to the lower note), vís., 16/15 x24/25 is 
bound to be less than the factor of the sharpened 
lower note, vis., 25/24. The case is otherwise with the 
other intervals, 9/8 and ro/9, in the scale of seven 
notes. 


Abderrahman, himself a diligent stüdent, invited illus- 
trious foreigners to send him their works. He employ- 
ed agents in every land for collecting and transcrib- 
ing rare manuscripts, and his vessels returned freight- 
ed with cargoes more precious; than the spices of the 
East. The circle of letters and science was publicly 
expounded by professors whose reputation for wisdom 
attracted the attention of scholars the world over. 


“And it must not be forgotten that this glorious 
period of Arab learning corresponds precisely with 
the period of the deepest barbarisms of Europe, when, 
according to Tiraboschi, there was not a philosopher 
in all Italy save Pope Sylvester, who drew his. know- 
ledge from the Spanish Arabs, and was esteemed a 
‘necromancer’ for his pains. While Italy, Germany, . 
France, the British Isles. and Northern Spain were 
in the depths of ignorance, only a little removed in 
intellectual acquirements from the dumb cattle of their 
fields, the Mohammedans of Andalusia were teaching 
astronomy, navigation, mathematics, chemistry, | 
medicine, law and polite literature, music and all the 
other things that appertain to the higher human cul- 
ture. 


“This glorious lamp of learning, after burnings brilli- 
antlyforsix hundred years, was extinguished about 
the time of the discovery of America. [n their igno- 
rant fanaticism the Spaniards drove out the Arabs, and 
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The Arabs were the brain of the country—and with 
the brain gone what could Spain do but die? 


If the past bea guide to the шн the 
above would show by following what Bice 
thod the Musalmans can make oe 
The method is that of trying to take t a 
place among the leaders of science an 
civilisation, so that they may be заповеда 
of humanity again. Needless to say, the 
law of progress is the same for non-Moslems, 


too. : 

History is vitiated by bias. But the Rev. 
Thomas Gregory is not partial to Mohame- 
dans, as the following tirade from his pen 
in the same San Francisco daily against the 
‘lurk and against all who, from whatever 
motives, have helped to keep him in power 
in Europe, will show :— 

"It was filty-eight years ago—April 8, 1854—that 
the quartet of Great Powers—France, Austria, Russia 
and Great Britain—through their only accredited 
representatives, met in the city of Vienna and decreed, 
with a beautiful equanimity, that the integrity of the 
"Turkish Empire in Éurope should be maintained. — 

“Turkey was threatening to break up, like the ice- 
berg that had drifted into the warming waters of the 
gulf stream, but the doctor-nations resolved that the 
"Sick Man" sheuld live, that the alien institutions 
which had already for so long a time usurped so large 
and fine a portion of the European territory should not 
be disturbed. Я 

“Of course, the treaty by which this was done was 
not only a crime, but а double- barrelled crime. For, 
inthe first place, the doctor-nations did not want to 
save the Sick Man,.but, on the other hand, were very 
anxious that he should die. The vote of the represent- 
atives of the Powers to maintain the Turkish Empire 
in Europe was, therefore, a glaring piece of hypocrisy. 

“In the Second place, the vote, in and of itself, was 
a great piece of injustice to humanity in general, in- 
cluding the Turks themselves. For hundreds of years 
the Turks have been the breeders of discord among 
: the peoples of Europe. Reli 
^9 in their domestic life and in pretty nearly every way 

{һе very opposite of Europeans, they have been a 
thorn in the side of the Great White continent from 
the time they squatted upon it right up to the present 
moment. Ч 

„Тигкізћ rule in Europe has familiariz 
mh ү vord ‘atrocity,’ and with the terrible thing 
or which the word stands. Long ago Europeans were 
given to atrocities, but for some centuries now they 
have been fairly clear of such things, but the Turks 


are apparently as atrocious today as they were a thou- 
sand years ago. 


‚ “1п addition to this, 
heir fatalistic faith, 
very shape, and in co 


ed the world 


they are predisposed, through 
to “ignore modern progress in 
„1n consequence are a sort of doe; 
menger, doing mob М d and avito 

rs should do anything for them, 

th Criminal selfishness of the Powers— 
that in case the Turkish Empire was 
other fellow would get the 


gious fanatics, polygamous 


t ion’ 
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share of the territory—the distressing situatio E 
have been remedied, and tl alion т) 
long ago have been re ed, and the horrible К 


ties of the past half century been averted, с 
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“Tt is hard to say which is the worst—the self the de 

of the diplomats or the atrocities of the Turks,” 5 apply 

; "M penalt 

So that Mr. Gregory's testimony rega P 

ing the past glory of the Moslems їп Spi parti 

may be taken as quite trustworthy, 3 Ac 
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Freedom of Speech in Russia, mm 

It is true that Russians do not enjoy, Rus: 

much freedom in their country as Freng Rac 
men or Englishmen do in theirs. But iti 

possible to have an exaggerated idea of th TI 

Russians’ political disabilities. The follow), Ac 

ing extract from the Christian Register) E 


Boston shows what degree of freedom ¢ 


“О army. 
speech members of the Douma, the Russi 


Сода! 


Parliament, can exercise :— me 

A striking illustration of the effectiveness of til made 
Russian Douma as an organ of public сгійсп the o 
governmental policies was furnished in the ЧН other. 
sitting of April 29. On that day M. Milukoft, leads They 
of the constitutional democrats, in referring to 18 did ii 
alarmingly large number of suicides among the pups island 
in the public schools, denounced the government ments 
bitter terms. Turning to the benches reserved ff outsic 
the ministry, which at that moment were оссирїе@ in th 
the minister of public instruction and one of Eff marti: 
colleagues, M. Milukoff exclaimed, “There before ys days 
sit the murderers of our children!" On being sue кор 
pended for five sittings for the use of раш RE | 
language, the constitutional-democratic chief repeal ET 
his accusation, and the penalty imposed upon him ү 
doubled by the president of the chamber 


the F 
or M 
pertin 
better 
Islam 
from 

| recen; 


Milukoff, who stands well in the forefront in the p 
of the friends of Russian freedom, undoubtedly © id 
the day when such a denunciation of the governi 
class would have placed him in the. melancholy 6 


line that marched into Siberia between two 
soldiers. 


This will enable our readers to ЮШ апа ( 
comparative estimate of the freedo dis In 
speech possessed by members of the vl agai 
and Russian legislatures. Of M. Milan and 
antecedents the same papersays:—- Rey 


M. Mirukorr, who combines political progt 
ness with a 


what is impossible in his day in a country like ^ 
suffered 


in free countries. From the орет 
the first Douma, destined to die a violent deat dis 
throes of disorderly demands for a measure о 
Rovernment for which the country obviously W4 4 
Prepared, he has maintained a consiste 
Protest against the evils which beset Russian 
through maladministration. He has loc! 
government after government. In each 
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iamentary m А EU ET 
ces of rigid scholastic “discipline” 
ought to take a timely warning 
from the results of such "discipline" in 
ro 
Russia. 


Race and Creed in the Indian Army. 


The Indian Spectator writes :— 


A conference in the Northern Circars last month 
assed a resolution praying for the withdrawal of the 
prohibition of recruitment of Felugus in the Indian 
army. Їп accordance with that resolution the 
Godavari District Association has submitted a 


laid on an invidious distinction which is said to be 
made between Telugu Mussalmans and Christians on 
the one hand, and Hindus of the same districts on the 
other. The Andhras were at one time empire-builders. 
They overran a great part of India as the Mahrattas 
did in later times. Their enterprise extended to the 
islands of the Eastern Archipelago, and the monu- 
ments of their civilisation are to be found both in and 
outside India. The Telugus distinguished themselves 
in the army of the East India Company, and the 
martial qualities which characterised them in former 
days are not denied. The recorded opinion of Lord 


| Roberts, however, is that the Telugus, the Mahrattas, 


id the Hindustanis of Bengal have all deteriorated 
under the influence of peace and prosperity. That 
M is perhaps widely shared, and the result is well- 
ee lhe Rajput and the Goorkha, the Sikh and 
ES Mak nan, may be preferred to the Tamil, Telugu 
үү аша But the memorial raises the very 
etren eee how a Telugu Pariah becomes a 
En ЫЎ directly .he embraces Christianity or 
orm de > Пе memorialists say that they ascertained 
recently CLE officer who visited the district 
ER ае had orders to enlist only Mussalmans 
E 

a In this Connection 
ndm article on 

aste = 
: 5 of India," 


“view in July, 1907. 


the reader may peruse 
“the Fighting Races 
which appeared in this 


me Mixed Marriages. 
er 
Marriages „Spencer wrote against mixed 
always m сода of his works, on what has 
y mixed о d to us quite insufficient data. 
Persons bei Бе he meant marriages of 
races as the © 8 10 such widely different 
"Progress, 810 and the Anglo-Saxon. 
Ever, sej 5 People in our country, how- 
орон his dictum to oppose 
ER sen even Brihmans and 
yasthas and Brahmans or 
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Vaidyas and Kayasthas! We do not know 
by what anthropological investigations they 
have ascertained that these Hindu castes 
represent separate races like the Negroes 
and the Germans, for example. Of course, 
one reason why they have been misled is 
that in Sanskritic vernaculars, the same 
word “jati” is used to denote both caste and 
race. 

But whatever support Herbert Spencer’s 
dictum may have lent to social stagnation 
must now give way before the progress made 
by anthropological studies in Germany. 
For we read in the Christian Register of 
Boston :— 

A racial experiment authorized by the German 
Reichstag will be watched with interest by other powers 
that have negro populations to govern. After an 
exhaustive debate of the question, the German national 
legislature last week voted, by 203 to 133, to sustain 
the legality of marriages between Germans and natives 
in the German colonies, including those in Africa. 
The measure adopted by the Reichstag was a reply to 
an imperial order recently issued prohibiting mixed 
unions. The action of the Reichstag was based upon 
the reports of experts who had reached the conclusion 
that the mixture of races is both practicable and advis- 
able upon ethnological, political, and economic grounds, 
It is worthy of note, in the face of the almost univer- 
sal Anglo-Saxon repugnance to race amalgamations, 
that satisfactory results on the basis of intermarriages 
have been recorded in the French colonies їп Africa, 
and that the Russians in their contact with non-Aryan 
peoples in Asia have solved important problems with 
apparent success by encouraging or sanctioning mixed 
marriages. : 


Indians ín British East Africa. 


India writes :—:; 

Mr. A. M. Jeevanjee, the Indian Member of the 
Legislative Council of British East Africa, who is now 
in Bombay, has entered a vigorous protest in the 
columns of the Indian Press against the proposed Bill 
for imposing a poll-tax on all the “non-native” popu- 
lation in the Protectorate. 'Гһеге are, he says, 25,000 
British Indians affected by this new tax, which will 
amount to Rs. 15 (f 1) a year, and only 2,000 
Europeans. Not only, therefore, will the burden fall 
principally on the Indians, but it will be felt most 
seriously by them, for the majority are labourers and 
artisans earning not more than Rs. 20 or Rs. 25 a 
month. He concludes his letter thus :— 

Ihavethe honour of being the Indian Member of the 
local Legislative Council; and to those who do not know 
the conditions which obtain in East Africa it would appear 
strange that instead of fighting within the Council, I should 
have chosen to absent myself from the scene. To such 
people I may say that my past experience does not encourage 
me to attend the Council. It is a hopeless task for а single 
Indian Member to fight against tremendous odds. The 
Council is packed with a Government majority and Eüropean 
representatives. I found it to bea sheer waste of time and 
energy to fight against an- interested majority who refuse to 
be convinced and to consider any other interests than their 


. Hence my absence’ fi ihe F 
Ario anders from the Council Chamber, 
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Though Indian legislatures have а e 
larger proportion of “native” members, they 
are far from being able to make their ec 
effectively heard there ; which shows. ow 
difficult must be the position of the solitary 
Indian representative in the British East 
Africa Legislative Council. | 

Those who know that it is Mr. Jeevanjee 
and his Indian fellow-countrymen who are 
the makers of British East Africa, will 
understand how unjustly they are being 
treated. Of course, gratitude is a thing 
which white men there donot owe to the 
“coloured” people. 


Islam and Christianity in Zanzibar. 


“Addressing the members of the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge in 
London, the Bishop of Zanzibar explained 
that the people in his diocese were of 
‘different races, and spoke six different 
languages. Mahomedanism was contesting 
every inch of the ground with Christian 
missions. He was convinced that behind 
the religious propaganda of Mohamedanism 
there was a political motive. Is there no- 
where on earth any political motive behind 
the religious propaganda of Christian mis- 
sionaries? But whatever motive there may 
be behind Islamic propaganda, there is no 
doubt. that Islam appeals to savage and 
semi-civilised races more strongly than 
Christianity. One reason, no doubt, is that 
Islam allows polygamy which Christianity 
does not. But asa set-off, it may be said 
that Islam prohibits drinking which Chris- 
tianity allows. Where, however, - the 
superiority of Islam lies is its democratic 
character. ] 
socially equal to the yellow, the brown апа 
the white Musalman. When .the Amir of 
Afghanistan visited Calcutta, he* prayed on 
the same carpet with Musalman 
coachmen and coolies. 


Turkey's Determination. 
- The Literary Digest says that Assim B 
the Turkish Minister of Foreign Affairs, Ja 
municated to Mr. M. H. Donohoe, Cons- 
ople. correspondent of the London 
y" Chronicle, 
the continuance of the war 
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Syces,' 

: .For in Islam the- 

sovereign and the slave are equally the'ser-: 
vant of Allah. pi oe ee à . 


the views of his country 


ul кан Флвавћ, Rarasia. - 


by the Minister as “a message to the 
of the civilized world, giving the off 
reply of this Government to the efforts к 
by highly placed personages in Eun 
secure a termination of the war in Tri i 
His Excellency declares that Turkey E 
even to: discuss, let alone to consider.) 
terms of peace as laid down by Italy, ^ 

decree of annexation must first be НЕ, 
before pourparlers between the governma | 
of the two countries are possible, m 

Assim Bey : " 


“Turkey as а nation has not yet begun:to fight, 

“Italy now threatens to take sterner measures, апі 
carry the war into European Turkey if we continue. 
resist her unlawful and preposterous demands, [| 
Italy continue to bombard our unfortified and defen 
less towns ; let her if she dares, attempt the Passage 
the Dardanelles. Let us admit the impossible—thatd 
forces the Straits and even bombards Constantinople 

"What then ? When she presents her dishonor 
conditions afresh we will fling them back in her fiz 
For never ! no, never! will any Turkish Governme 
accept them. à 

“Turkey has no fleet, it is true; but she has 
Army. The day Italy inyades our European provin 
we meet on equal ground. Judging by previ 
Italian campaigns, we need have no fear of the г 
of the encounter when her Army meets ours. 
Italian soldier who sets foot on the soil of Europ 
Turkey will ever leave it again unless by permission 
the "Turkish Army." та 


рео 


Social Reform and Sastríc Learning 
"Тре Leader writes : е: J 
A -correspondent writing in the Hindu stro 

criticises Rao Bahadur M. Rangachariar,, Presiden 
the late Pandits’ Parishad at Conjeeveram, for Ш 
ing his second daughter at the age of eight. at 
learned professor, who in common with, Sit 5. ў 
mania [yer and a majority of the Pandits prese 
the Parishad is in favour of postpuberty martis 
married his first daughter at the age of seven Aig 
correspondent also criticises Mr. Justice Sundra | 
President of the Hindu Marriage ‘Reform Leagi 
Madras, for marrying his daughter at the age © 
The correspondent is quite justified in being disg 
Backsliding never has helped the cause of refo 
Perfectly true. But when did these 
ed specimens of. hiimanity actually 
forward that they may be accused ©! 
sliding ? ; A 
Pan-Islamism in Russia. | 
' The “Pioneers” London 2d 
writes: —The St: Petersburg corresp 
of the “Standard” says that all 
Mahomedan schools in Astrakhan are 
ed to close owing to Pan-Turkish ‹ 
Islamic propaganda among the’ 
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i = ism is not pecu- 
. dislike of Рап Islamism is no 
T2 qun Christian nations do not 


liar to Russia: 


like it. ку 
Ragoonatha Rao on the position 
F of the Viceroy. 


Vilfrid Blunt writes in “India under 
Mt the late Dewan Bahadur 
БШ atha Rao described to him with 
p. humour the position of a modern 


Viceroy 4 à 
who comes to Calcutta or rather to Simla with 
the idea. of understanding the native case and doing 
good who finds himself with a crowd of permanent 
English Officials always surrounding him and pulling 
him by the coat tail whenever he approaches what they 
consider a dangerous subject. His term of years as 
Viceroy is at most five. The first two are occupied in 
etting used to the climate and way of life, in learning 
the official view of the larger questions he has to deal 
with. The next two years, if he is an honest man and 
aman of energy he begins to propound his policy 
only to find. that he is everywhere defeated їп detail 
by officials who bow to him and pretend to agree 
with him, but who go away and raise obstacles 
which defeat his ends, or at any rate delay them till 
his power to enforce them is nearly over. Usually 
he swims with the official stream, save what money 
һе сап out of his immense salary, shoots tigers and 
amuses himself with viceregal tours and visits and 
durbars to the native princes, . spending half his years 
always away from native India in the Himalayas 
and giving balls and entertainments to the Anglo- 
Indian ladies. The last year of his term he is looked 
upon as already defunct and of no importance, and 
ne pacis up his things and goes home satisfied with 
ing done no worse than his predecessors. 


Ragoonatha Rao on Magisterial 
Displeasure. 


a Dewan Bahadur gave Mr. Blunt 
Р ree or four instances" of “the imper- 
ше of the English District Officers, 
even their persecution.” | 
Опе was of а fri 
me him riend of 


self had intende 
15 own town. 


d of his, a former magistrate and 
official, who had retired, as he him- 
d to retire, to spend hislast days in 
ае ae was a man of independent charac- 
etiquette n E ing to be troubled any longer with 
SEN qed to pay any special court to the 
isan go lector: This brought him into official 
ac arge of S опе day he found himself arrested on 
ed, and iny SU Da Cy a charge absolutely unfound- 
Sides Gloss uerum legal proceedings, which, be- 
sand rupees үзле cost him some thirty thou- 
. ra asked him ‘What kind of conspiracy’ ? 
се : po he said, ‘I mean a political 
ding like that. No far too frightened here for any- 
Spiracy to cheat 2 this was a vulgar charge of con- 
Visproved the a and defraud a neighbour. My friend 
eis now the mee but it has left him a broken man. 
: mble servant of the Government, 

+3 


angotri 
ows to the ground when he sees th lle 


Government officer. 

Modern District Jupiters when offended, 
would seem to have the same methods, as 
some rules issued and made absolute by the 
High Courts show. 


Presidentship of the Indian National 
Congress. 


Itissaid that the choice of Behar has 
fallen оп the Hon. Mr. С. К. Gokhale for 
the presidentship of the next session of the 
Indian National Congress. Аз Mr. Gokhale 
has presided on a previous occasion and 
as it is not difficult to name others, worthy 
of the honour, who have not done so even 
once, we think some one else ought to be 
chosen. For instance, there is the Hon. Babu 
Bhupendra Nath Basu, whose public spirit 
and patriotic labors are too well-known to 
need recounting. It should not be forgotten 
that he was one of the two members of the 
Viceregal Council who made a plucky fight 
for the liberty of the press, the other cham- 
pion being the Hon. Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya, who has already been President 
of the Congress. Surely the educated 
public of India should mark their apprecia- 


-tion of courage, patriotism and ability by 


unanimously electing Babu Bhupendra 
Nath Basu to the presidential chair-of th 
next Indian National Congress. 387 

It is said that Bengal has already approved 
of the choice of Mr. Gokhale. We do not 
know whatis meant by Bengal. Has the 
Bengal Provincial Congress Committee 
met and registered its decision? If ‘so, 
when ? Or has some self-constituted re- 
presentative of Bengal passed off his opinion 
as that of the whole of Bengal ? : 

After the above was in type, we have 
learned from a telegram that the president- 
ship was offered to Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, 
who has declined it, as :t would be im- 
possible for him to leave England this 
year. So the Behar Committee thinks 
there is not à single Indian living worthy 
to fill the Congress presidential chair | 


Panjab Moslems and Crime. 


29а Panjabee has shawn from the jail 


"administration report of the Panjab that 


the Moslem convicts form nearly twa-thirds 
of the whole number of convicts there. 
"Their member 15 10,255 as against 5,899 of 
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both Hindus and Sikhs and we note that 
this proportion has been maintained for over 
1o years." As Musalmans form less than two- 
thirds of the population of the Panjab, these 
figures show that they are a more criminal 
people in that province than the Hindus 
and Sikhs. It may be good to claim supe- 
rior political importance ; but it is decidedly 
better not to swell. the number of thieves, 
robbers, swindlers, murderers, adulterers, 
ravishers of women, &c. 


India’s Political Future. 


The House of Lords has passed the third 
reading of the Government of India Bill 
and the Bill has received the royal assent. 

In the course of the debate Lord Curzon 
severely criticised that paragraph of the 
Government of India’s despatch of 25th 
August. last which seemed to promise 
provincial autonomy and drew attention to 
the conflicting interpretations thereof given 
by Lord Crewe and Mr. Montagu. It was 
significant, he observed, that it was the 
latter's view which was taken in India. 
Lord Crewe said in reply that 


he would venture to say that if he could collect the 
various allusions to the subject in the speeches of the 
Viceroy and Secretaries of State, he would often find 
the expression of hopes that with the growth of 
education and the sense of responsibility more 
influence and actual power might be placed in the 
hands of local Governments and bodies than is possible 
at present. There is a certain political school in India 
of Indians altogether free from the taint of disloyalty 
who, while agreeing that India Must remain 16 
British rule, look forward to Something approachin 
the self-government enjoyed by the Dominions E 

“Tsay quite frankl 
those lines. 
is my dut 
Secretary of State for ale, 7: 


“J cannot 
complain that 


"I do think it is our d 
: uty to €ncoura: 
галаве, gud ME Want or desire on the рар, 
ants of India to ici i 
а E participate in the further 


Cromer said that he 
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-Purpose has been served, no politi 
-€ver in a hurry to fulfil a royal or any ^ 


was no intention to releasé our 
India. | 

Lord Curzon said that they now had S 
clear statement from the Secretary of Stat а peri. 
most emphatic and most unmistakable ca. tt 
the interpretation placed on the 
despatch in question. 


le d The 

in, eranc 
bross е 
quinqt 
1908-0 


There аге a few rather unimporta 
remembered in this 
(т) That human nature was not 


nt thing 
Connectig 
constitu] 


by British or European or other official ur 
rulers. (а) That Indian nature be Iu 


also human nature, was not Constitute 
by these officials or rulers, (2) in 
therefore, men, including Indians, с 
tinue to form and  cherish their 16 
hopes and aspirations inspite of off, 
wishes, commands and dicta to the Cor 
trary. (3) That British officials as well; 
other officials are human beings wil 
human limitations and cannot look inj 
forecast or control the future destinies ¢ 
nations, peoples, &c., including those ol 
Indians. (4) That history and commo 
sense both show that the final disposer u 
events is not any man or men, or Emp 
or combination of white or Christian ¢ 
other Empires or States, but a power і 
being which is variously named God, All 
Brahman, Nature, &c. (5) That this pos 
is not a respecter of persons and fulfils tH 
hopes and aspirations of a people acl 
ing to their deserts, in utter disregartt 
the prestige and convenience of otti 
peoples. (6) That the true estimate of 
people's worth can be formed neither? 
themselves nor by some other, interest 
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worth and work. Nor do we attach | 
importance to the despatch or its interpr 
tions by Lord Crewe and Mr. Mon ios 
Such documents and their interpret! 
are inspired by the political nee 
Motives of the hour, When the 1mm 


promise, 
. The only thing that deserves to 
15 that former. British statesme 
declared their belief that India 
free at no distant date, where 
day British politicians seem. to 


even to imagine Such a conting 


E 


as 


Excise Returns. 


ort of the Anglo-Indian Tem- 


diat The Beer ation furnishes the following 
"i perane? cise revenue figures for the current 
ross стеми 

НОЩ quinquennium £ 6,389,627 
tectip 008-09 ae RU f 6,537,853 
stitu | 1909-10 B 5 Ё, 7,039,314 
14]; 2910-11 E (4 

А Й (revised) 7,502; 
i [5 (budget) £ 7,762,000 


The approximate increase in the liquor 
revenue of the major provinces from 1900 to 
| 1912 is shown below :— 


IT ow 
te Bengal 24 per cent. 
1 | United Provinces 5I per cent. 
a Punjab : I20 per cent. 
well a unja MS 8 S 
s wil Central Provinces O per cent. 
sk int, Eastern Bengal and Assam 44 per cent. 
д Madras X 226 I20 per cent. 
les 
| Bombay . 90 per cent. 


Some officials, we hope not all officials, 
think that the increasing consumption of 
liquor isa sign of increasing prosperity ! They 
would therefore think that Bengal has made 
| the least material progress, the Punjab and 
Madras have: made five times as much 
| Progress as Bengal, Bombay about four times, 


|615 t the Central Provinces more than three 
ассо times, Eastern Bengal and Assam nearly 

dé twice and the United Provinces more than 
gart twice, 


‹ But we do not think even these 
в would make the consumption of 
1900г a test of “moral progresss." 
us do hope our educated countrymen 
seven T a strengthening - the old-world 
NS the man who drinks is a dis- 
is lost man, and the woman who drinks 
society ae © are speaking of our own 
ers take UP PUO nS Let Western- 
le regret E of theirs in their own way. 
the West has ry nee that our contact with 
notion form ЧЕ axed the hold which this 
erly had on our minds. 


he А 
Security taken from the ‘‘Kesari’’. 
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99 
the previous writings of the Kesart. We 
do not know the character of these latter. 
But judging from the translations, we must 
say that the Bombay Government has been 
very hard upon the Kesari, that its action 
has been the outcome of an absence of the 
judicial temperament, that Mr. Tilak is 
still on its brains and that if its extremely 
sensitive and elastic interpretation were 
impartially and uniformly adopted by all 
provincial Governments, security would 
have to be taken from all Anglo-Indian 
dailies and most Indian-owned papers. 


The late Mrs. Tilak, 


We have heard with sorrow of the death 
of Mrs. B. G. Tilak. It is probable that her 
end was hastened by her enforced separa- 
tion from her husband and the disappoint- 
ment caused by his non-release from jail on 
the occasion of the Coronation. We hope 
her children will bear this calamity with 
a fortitude worthy of the character of their 
father, and pray that God may give them 
and Mr. Tilak strength in their great sorrow. 
We tender them our respectful condolence. 


The Home Rule Bill. 


If what is one man’s good is the good of 
all, much more must the good or a whole 
people conduce to the welfare of all man- 
kind. We rejoice, therefore, in the prospect 
of the Home Rule Bill becoming law. The 
‘Irish people have made immense sacrifices 
and worked hard and incessantly and 
suffered untold miseries, to obtain their 
heart’s desire. This lesson will not and 
should not be lost upon other peoples in 
similar circumstances. 


Ulster's Threats. 


Ulster has long been threatening civil 
war and actually making warlike prepara- 
tions, in case the Home Rule Bill pass both 
Houses of Parliament. And yet not a hair 
of the heads of Ulster’s spokesmen has been 
singed, nor has the least warning been given 
to them | 

Anglo-Indian bureaucrats say that-the 
Indian and English laws of sedition and that 
sort of thing are thesame. It may be so. 
But how is the immunity of Ulstermen, 
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The Weak Vegetable-eaters. 

The New York World says :— 

Our college professors nowadays not eu 8) 
youth but also make many original ай S ing 
discoveries. Prof. James Rollin Stonaker of Stan- 
ford University has just proved that eaters of meat 
uring than eaters of vegetables, grain 
ur rats in rotary cages with 
speedometers attached and found that in twenty-five 
months the meat-eating female rat гап 5,447 miles, 
while her vegetable-eating sister ran only 447. The 
meat-eating male ran 1,447 miles, but the gentleman 
rat of the vegetable diet ran only a pitiful 200 miles. - 

While we have not made such striking experi- 
ments, we have noticed these facts ourselves in our 
observation of the animal kingdom. Take the case 
of the poor elephant. He does not taste meat in his 
whole life, being reduced to such miserable fare as 
shrubs, the tops of. bushes and little trees, and other 
such food lacking in nutrition. . As a result the ele- 
phant seldom attains a weight: of more than 10,000 
pounds, andthe hardest specimens do not often live 
longer than 200 years. 

'The rhinoceros, which also hasa thin diet much 
like the elephant's.is notably of poor physique. He 
is perhaps not more than twenty times as heavy as 
the meat-eating leopard. His brother the hippopo- 
tamus, which grubs around the edges of rivers, is 
noted for his slim and delicate figure. There too is 
the, feeble camel which does not have meat on its 
bill of fare. It is so lacking in endurance that it can- 
not pass more than a couple of weeks in the desert 
without water. No specimen of our Alaskan moose 


weighing more than 2,500 pounds has yet been 
found. 


We might cite many other instanc 

à es, but we do 
not think that Prof. Stonaker's theory needs any 
more. ‚ 

The vegetable-eating horse does more 
work and is capable of more sustained speed 
than any carnivorous land animal. Carni- 
vorous animals, no doubt, havea greater 

. murderous propensity than vegetable-eaters 
because that is their way of living. 


A High Court for Behar and Orissa. 


A High Court for the province of Behar 
and Orissa is the latest thing before the 
public, If established it will not probabl 
at first be beyond the reach of ех 
influence to the same extent as the Calcutta 
High Court 15; butin course of time the 
two High Courts may come to occupy the 
same level as regards independence,— 
whether by a process of levelling up or 
levelling down, it is difficult to say. But 
this aspect of the question will not appeal 

the Executive. There is, however, an- 

hic h ought to appeal to Government 

15 the location of the proposed 


is E | n6€-Qnie plici бчк 


are more end 
and grass. He put fo 
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Behar, but Orissa, Chota Nagpur an 
Bengali-speaking tracts as well 
be inconvenient to a large num 
tricts to locate it at Patna. 
spot ought undoubtedly 
Patna moreover has long ceased 
healthy district. 


5 d Som. 
It woul 
ber of dis 
A more ce 


to best 


The Protection of Women and Girly 


Two Bills are to be introduced by Mess 
Dadabhoy and Mudholkar in the [тре 6 
Legislative Council for the protection y 
women and girls. Mr. Dadabhoy’s Bill wil 
seek to raise the age of consent as againy 
strangers to 16. Mr. Mudholkar’s Bill wil 


: i : ў he < 
deal with the revolting practice of dedica: 1 


“Twel 


attached to 
degrades them to a 
All decent men should warmly support both 

the Bills. ) 


The New Delhi. 


That the site on which King George lai 
the foundation stone of the New Del 
that is to be, has been condemned by expeti 
does not give us any pleasure,—no, not evel 
any malevolent pleasure, which some Ang 
Indian journalists are evidently feeling 
For this rejection of the site at first chóset 
simply means greater expenditure, Боё 
small it may be. And the poor Indian ШЕ 
payer can ill-afford to pay additional ge 
for unnecessary baubles when there 18 Ё 
crying need for increasing expenditure aa 
Sanitation and education. | 


The Judicial Committee of the PENG: ot р. 
Council has decided an appeal айес Шо, S 
the right to search for arms in Ben EC P 
Mr. Clarke, District Magistrate of M пее 
singh, appealed against the Jjudgme^ | Produ 


the High Court of Bengal, 
actions for trespass against 
arising out of the  latter's 
searches for arms on the premises О 


which upi 
Mr. | 


respondents after the Hindu-Moslem 0% i. es 
ances at Jamalpore on 27th Ари?» = | 

. The j ai E ге was pi Soes ‹ 
: ne judgment found that. there Va buyer 


foundation for a trespass suit and. 
Clarke's action in the circumst 
quite justified. The appeal was 


а suit wy ismissed with costs. 
uus dad eee 


р ё rie 


pay costs of appeal. 
e are unable to say 
the Privy Council 
is right or wrong: Mr. Clarke 
детет. а ly done his duty. But, there 
UE ne r mind that Babu Brajendra 
has been subjected 

wrong and indignity and 
and has had no redress. We 
Privy Council judgment may 
he arbitrary tendencies of some 


respondents o 


sas lawyers, W 
n 
 chnically 


kl increase t 
“district officers. 


India’s Cotton. 


The Statesman says :— 
н urteen years ago the Indian cotton- 
| M represented three and.a «(ЧӘР million bales, and 
‘the acreage was 15,000,000. Within the last few 
rears, the acreage has increased to 20,000,000 and 
ү pward and the yield in a fair average year 15 well 
bver 4,000,000 bales. The Indian cotton-crop 
is now the second largest in the world.” 
Side by side with the increase of cotton- 
cultivation, there has been a growth ef 
| cotton-factories in India. Sir Theodore Morri- 
son,a member of the Council of the Secre- 
[їагу of State for India, said at a recent 
Wmeeting of the London Chamber of Com- 
merce, as quoted in a brochure issued by 
that body, that despite the fact that no less 
than 2,670,000 men weave cotton-cloth on 
hand-looms in various parts of the depend- 
ency, “India has, in the last quarter of a 
тыа һег capacity to spin 
SER os y steam-power." In the table 
reproduce, somewhat abridged, 


this growth is seen at a glance :— 


“Twelve or fo 


1880-81. 1900-01. 1909-10. 
| 5 ^ otton-mills 55 177 216 
| No. of Spindles ds I а 37S pues 
M a Persons em, 1436364 4,679,048 5,773,924 
[us ous оаа 
| ss figures not. 342,777,547 593,206,855 
of M available. 


Ва ditto 95,844,590. 215,360,604 
Succeeded Bus ОЁ the fact that India has 
Ог spinnin well in adding to its facilities 
§ Cotton, a great deal of cotton 
Coes one of the principal 
SU reat Britain. The Secretary 
<a tells us that “the average 
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ports of late years have been over 2,000,000 
bales.” 

The Parsis are the largest cotton mill 
owners in India. heir organ, the Parsi, 
tries to show Indians that the great cla- 
mour which the British are making to increase 
the output of cotton in our country is not 
for the advantage of Indians, but solely for 
the benefit of the English. Our contem- 
porary says :— 

“The British Cotton-growing Association consists of 
people who have always professed the keenest interest 
in India, Out of the fulness of their knowledge, they 
decided that it was not worth while to spend money 
on cotton-growing experiments in India, so they spent 
immense sums instead on its cultivation in any 
wilderness they happened to find between Tripoli and 
the Cape. Roseate reports were issued ; Sir Harry 
Johnston (the great British authority on African 
matters) assured everybody that the African native 
positively loved work if it were only presented to him 
in a gentlemanly таппег...... But the cotton problem 
remains unsolved. 

*Meanwhile the Indian Agricultural Department 
continues its experiments wit: varying success. The 
Sind Egyptians, so promising the first year, were so 
disappointing the second that they had to be 
temporarily abandoned. Greater success appears to 
have attended the cultivation of Georgian cotton in 
Tinnevelly, and 3,000 bales have found their way to 
Oldham. х 

“The Cotton-growing Association immediately cries 
out that the Government of India is starving its 
Agricultural Department, and that more land in the 
south of India must be put under Georgian cotton 
immediately. E 

“The Association loses sight of two important facts : 
the first is that the Indian farmer is free to grow 
whatever he likes, and the Agricultural Department 
can make no further inducement than the provision of 
seed and instructions how to grow it; the second is 
that India does not exist only to help Lancashire out 
of her difficulties. A slump in American cotton would 
mean the rejection of all Indian-grown cotton except at 
a price that would not pay for cultivation. _ 

“Sip ‘Sassoon David has lately given eight lacs of 
rupees (about $267,000), a part of which will probably 
be spent on the improvement of cotton-culture ; but 
we may be sure he did not anticipate that the result of 
his beneficence would be that Lancashire would use 

India simply asa stick to beat down American prices 
with. The Secretary of State may be persuaded by 
the political weight of Lancashire, but the Indian 
cultivator wants the assurance of regular custom at a 
decent price—as the Bombay Mill-owners’ Association 
has found out already." 


Musalman Women in Turkey 
and Persia, 


The Near East writes :— 2 


It must be said, to the credit of the new regime, 
that, in addition to permitting philanthropic foreigners, 
without hampering and harassing them, to carry the 

i to the '"Eurkish fair sex, it is. 
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trying to evolve an educational system which will 
provide adequate facilities for the girls to acquire 


knowledge. During the last few years many ie s 
especially | and exclusively designed for girls have п 
established, and many more are being built. An effort 
is being made to train teachers to staff these new 
academies and text books are being compiled along 
modern lines. 

‘The work of emancipation proceeds slowly. In 
some towns any man seen talking with а Moslem 
woman in public renders himself liable to a fine, while 
the woman must submit to be bastinadoed ! 

However such stringent measures are more than 
offset by the fact that the conscience of Islam is slowly 
being quickened, and that it has commenced to feel 
the sting of shame at the low state of Moslem women. 
The men followers of the Prophet are beginning to 
believe and declare that their women are not being 
treated as well as Muhammad intended them to be. 
'They аге searching the Koran for proof of this 
assertion, and are showing by the great Teacher's own 
words that he expected woman to have a much higher 
status than is given in Islam to-day. They quote 
texts to*prove that Muhammad really prohibited 
plurality of wives, and they expatiate on the fact that 
their religion gave to women at its promulgation 
property and divorce rights that they have enjoyed 
through. the centuries. 

Turkey, more than any other Moslem country, 
shows the action of this Islamic revival.. The Sheik-ul- 
Islam, whose position corresponds with that of the 
Primate here, has unhesitatingly spoken in favour of 
feminine progress. ‘The present Sultan, too, is 
sympathetic towards the movement. 


“The strangling of Persia” is the name of 
a book which Mr: Shuster, the late Treasurer 
General of Persia, will shortly bring out. 
A chapter of the book dealing with the 
Goines of the Persian "women in the recent 
crisis has appeared in the Century Magazi 
Mr. Shuster says :— Ee 

"It was they from their cloistered lives 
patriotic support of the Islamic priests, 
national movement of the Persian people 
tion of constitutional forms of governmen 


inculcation of West 
ethica) codes,’ 


. When Russia demanded Mr 
expulsion from Persia, | 
Sent.a deputation o 
National Assembly. 


who, with the 
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for the adop- 
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with the Imperial Government in ү 
regard to Asiatics. "The difficulty 
ministration 
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considerable. After much considers’ 
Government had decided to ad 
suggestions of the Colonial Office whi 
the Government of India supporte tone 
the Australian education test which a 
be applied so as to encourage whites 4 
exclude Asiatics. They intended to E. 
out the arrangements reached with 
Imperial Government to allow the an 
of educated professional Asiatics in lim; 
numbers while preventing the influx 
Asiatics. The Imperial and Indian бо 
ernments had seen the Bill and were mp 
anxious to see it passed. The Governmy 
also intended at the instance of the Ip 
perial Government to introduce an ате 
ment relating to Asiatics domiciled j 
South Africa. 5 ` 
But even this Bill, an apology for justis 
to Indian immigrants, has been. withdraw 
Mr. Henry S. L. Polak of South Alti 
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interviewed by a representative of ii M 
: : A 1 
Associated Press of India expressed gru 
disappointment at Reuters message fror 
South Africa announcing the ргогораї і Мг. 
of Parliament without passing the шыу of 
gration Bill. He said this was the secmwand Ја 


Bill that had been introduced to give  Шсһаїгь 
effect ^to the last year's settlement Оша, 
subsequently withdrawn. Mr. Polak Ш рһузіс 
recently received a communication li@jwhich 
Transvaal that the ВШ) еагпес 

оу thi 
down 


by the Government satisfied the dema 2 
by hin 


of the passive resisters and removed | 


of the important objections of the In Ma 
in Natal and Cape Colony. He po consid 


out that the disappointing result was! 
ably due to General Smut’s difficult 
Teconciling his obligations to the 


ill bi 
educa, 


I 2 atio 
community following the suggestio" had |g 
Imperial Indian Governments with which 


objections of the opposition princip 
the Cape to the severity of the educ 
which might be used to exclude 
European immigration. The incide! 
ever, showed the strength of the 
ton taken up by the Transv 
resisters as the Union Gove 
been bound to consult the In 
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h A lable to settle the immigration problem 
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б E. pointed out that funds are now urgently 
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"South Atrican Indians to take the utmost 


ladvantage of delay both in South Africa 


аһа England, as the future of the Indian 


community largely depended upon carry- 
ing on an active campaign. 


Nothing but perfect equality with white 
men as regards freedom of emigration can 
meet our needs and satisfy our self-respect. 
jAny measure which falls short of this 
standard may be accepted for the present ; 
but it must be considered to be of a tem- 
porary character. 


Mr. T. Palit's Gift to the Calcutta 
University. 


„Mr. T. Palit’s gift to the Calcutta Univer- 
sity of more than seven lakhs of rupees, in cash 
a lands and buildings, for the founding of 
bud in chemistry and physics and the 
nae ng and equipment of chemical and 

ysical laboratories, is the most munificent 


hich į 5 
p 7 |t has yet received. Mr. Palit has 
ned the warmest than 
Dy this 


down th 


and by laying 
by h 


© condition that the chairs founded 
ays filled by Indians. 
the news with mingled 
glad that a 
Palit's wealth 
to the spread of scientific 


J 5 we 1 
tonal edu ате sorry that the cause of 


n gue for which this donation 
ie means esl loses the impetus 
ave received if it had heen 

use this ‘princely donation. 
Soe lechnical Institute 
peneament Peer ated with the proposed 
Its dq nation .nological Institute, Mr. 
d pared have gone to support 
It would, how- 
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tion of the amalgamation that was 
proposed. 

We have reasons to think that the 


Calcutta University will in future receive a 
supplementary endowment from Mr. Palit 
worth at least 4 or 5 lakhs of rupees. 

The University has from its reserve fund 
added Rupees two and a half lakhs to Mr. 
Palit’s present endowment, thus raising it 
to nearly ten lakhs. We hope other 
wealthy men will give as largely for educa- 
tion as Mr. Palit has done. 

We do hope now that B. Sc. (Honours) and 
M. Sc. students of Chemistry and Physics 
will not be deprived of the opportunity to 
go on with their studies, which in many 
instances has hitherto been the case, owing 
to the artificial numerical limits laid down 
by the Presidency College. 


The Dacca University Commission. 


Our opposition was to the establishment 
of a separate university itselfat Dacca. But 
the Dacca University Commission has been 
appointed to settle the details, the question 
of the establishment of the University not 
being left open. The constitution of the 
Commission,—particularly as its most learn- 
ed member, Dr. Seal has resigned his mem- 
bership, is also not quite satisfactory.. But 
these are points which it is now useless 
to raise. S. 

The Commission is not taking evidence 
or calling for suggestions, which cannot be 
said to be an ideal procedure. It is said 
that the members will themselves frame a 
complete scheme and then submit it to 
public criticism. In that case we will do 
our part äs best we can. For the present we 
refrain from both criticism and suggestion, 
as, among other reasons, the general sittings 
of the Commission will probably be over 
before the publication of this number. -One 
comment alone we shall make. he Cóm- 
mission is said to have decided that day 
scholars will also be admitted. That is 
welcome news, if true. But, if so, how 
would the Dacca University with its four 
Colleges teaching both residential and day 
scholars, differ from the Calcutta University 
with its Colleges teaching both students 
residing in hostels and outside hostels ? 
Only in this that the Colleges affiliated to © 
the former would be situated only in Dacca, . 
and the Colleges affiliated to the latter are ` 
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in and near Calcutta ;—a 


ituated mostly | 
Ош 1 difference indeed ! 


very fundamenta 
Dacca University Finance. 


t of India’s letter to the 
ton the Dacca Univer- 
ys that “from the allot- 
ments made this year the Government of 
India have decided to make a recurring 
grant of. Rs. 45,000 for the new University 
and a non-recurring grant of Rs. 10,00,000 
for the initial expenses of the University 
and for a full residential scheme for the 
students and pupils of colleges and high 
schools in Dacca city.” And а sort of 
official communique says that it is proposed 
to make Dacca as nearly an ideal university 
as possible. But for this purpose the pro- 
posed expenditure seems to us inadequate. 
Not to speak of other endowments, Mr. 
Palit’s recent endowment to the Calcutta 
University with the addition thereto made 
by the University itself amounts to nearly ro 
lakhs. Butall these endowments have not 
made Calcutta an ideal university. Let us 
consider the financial condition of modern 
British Universities. Sir Edward T. Cook, 
journalist and author, writes :— 


The Governmen 
Bengal Governmen 
sity Commission sa 


Enormous sums of money have been forthcoming for 
University work. The bequest of Mr. Rhodes and 
the trust of Mr. Carnegie are only the largest of many 
private benefactions. Public-spirited citizens in the 
English towns named above have built great Univer- 
sity halls, equipped laboratories, endowed professor- 
ships. Large subscriptions have been forthcoming for 
the general purposes of the new Universities. Some 
idea of the scale of local benefactions may be gather- 
ed -from the fact thatthe value of site, building and 
endowments, at the time when they severally applied 
for University charters, was—Liverpool, £673,000 
(Rs. 10,095,000), Manchester, £587,000 (Rs. 
8,805,000) and Birmingham, £639,000 (Rs. 9,585,000). 
Birmingham, finding its endowments insufficient for 
its now more spacious schemes, secured from the City 
Council only the other day an annual grant of $15,000 
(Rs. 225,000). Many of the London City Guilds have 
made good use of their wealth in subsidising or found- 
ing colleges and institutes, and in providing labora- 
tories or other equipments both in the old Universities 
and inthenew. Even the Central Government has 
done something, and the Т reasury makes substantial 
grants to approved University colleges. The Univer- 
sity idea appeals to the pocket alike of the State, of 
the municipalities, and of private citizens. s 


It will appear from the figures given 
ove that some of the modern British 
| versities, started with endowments worth 
rom eight to ten times the non-recurrin 
grant of the Indi s 
€ India Government to Dacca, 
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and that Birmingham finding its a. 
ment of nearly a crore of rupees (ш 
tion to annual grants) insufficient a 
the city council an annual m 

lakhs and twentyfive thousand rupe Соат 
against the Government of Indis CS 
accordi 
other 


namely 
fluence 


Tropica 
апа {е 
conditio 


should also be remembered that am 


(to be brought out from Europe) and {фу in our # 
professors would cost here much more j| anai 


in England. So that Dacca will bẹ 
from an ideal university, unless more | 
be available. Perhaps it will be] 
before it can rival much maligned Cale 
even. 
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“Са1сиіа?ѕ Record Muster." 


In the Government of India's letter to 
Bengal Government, an attempt hash 
made to show the unwieldy characte 
the Calcutta University by quoting 
number of students of all foreign Univers 
which are smaller in this respect її 
Calcutta. In the Calcutta figures, bes 
the numbers of College students, andl 
versity examinees, even the number 
high school students have been men 
But as regards the foreign Universitit: 
these three sets of figures have no^ 
given, only the number of collegiat 
University students being given. But 
is not the only omission. The Paris 
Berlin Universities are bigger than Саш 
having more students than the last: | 
is there no mention of these Univer?" 
Is it due to ignorance, or isita dem 
omission ? : 


"sn 0 
The University Idea and them 
of British Provincial Univers v 
Sir Edward T. Cook says, “The Unig 
idea is no longer ‘academical’ ; 1t F it 
by the practical man.” МШШ | 
this observation be illustrated 1n © 
University scheme? Sir Edwar 
says :— : : ў 
What is the conviction of which such 121 
of money is the expression ? What is m i 
of the newer provincial Universities ? WI тй 
need which they supply? The work із eri 
and varies to some extent with the sever? o 
but it may be divided roughly under 1^ 
The Universities provide ''superior instru 
spot to young persons destined for 
commercial callings. They carry ОП 
of general research ; as, for instance 


also organise special теа 
; nce to local industries 
nd teaching up. эз in the Faculty of 
conditions i 27 Birmingham, and the Schools of Textile 
| Commerce T ds " And, further, they have or- 
а. ee natruction in a direction wherein, 
Haldane's testimony at Leeds the 
ahead of the E of moroi 
in which “we have brough e in- 
namely 06 о to bear upon the best brains 
82 © ening 1n- 
f our artisan class through а system of evening 
Mind all this various activity two convictions may 
penne. The nineteenth century was an age їп 
| which the energy and prosperity of this couma чє 
ү conspicuous but as the century а vented 
as more and more perceived that the organise 
efforts of other great countries were going to pre 
ushard. The task of the twentieth century wou 1 
be as Lord Curzon once put it, to retain 1n an era o 
competition advantages which we had. won MES era 
of monopoly. And as this fact became more an | тоге 
apparent, the conviction grew that the way of salvation 
was to be found in the better organisation of intelli- 
gence. The words of the wise man have been taken 
fo heart: “Ifthe iron be blunt, and a man do not 
whet the edge, then must he put forth more strength ; 
but wisdom is profitable to direct.” It is from these 
| convictions that the University idea has grown, and 
| civic patriotism—as іп the case of Wales, national 
patriotism—has done the rest. The activities of a 
University have, as Professor Raleigh says, come to be 
recognised as “essential to a full-grown ,municipal 
civilisation," and from each place in turn the cry has 


gone up for a University for the city, of the city, in 
the city. i 


Tropical Medicine. They 


Er S 
ndustrie Ue 
ied superior 


accord à 
other day “We 2ге 


be discerned. 


Loting | 
niversi 


WillDacca have allthese four features 
of modern British Universities? Or will it 
simply be a sort of mediaeval place of learn- 
ing with the political control of its students 
шаруа in? What industrial, agricultural, 

Chnical, or other features will it have, to 


make it “a University for the city, of the 
City, in the city" ? 


A Forthcoming History. 


cree stopped printing Prof. Judunath 


Our pa History of Aurangaib serially in 
boo 1585 as it is going to be published in 
taining ab soon. -Two volumes, each con- 
vo. will ae four hundred pages, crown 
the close of € placed before the public at 
ing cha is this month. The first, contain- 
of AE ae to XIV., deals with the career 
18 Practical] during his father's reign and 
Period of gj, а history of India for half the 
Second yo} ah Jahan's sovereignty. The 

“ume, in twelve more chapters, is 


main] 
Y со о : 
Mughal E ES the great war of 


lives... 
es of uràn zib? ; 
."ASZ1DS rival. brothers, and 


NOTES 
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carries the narrative down to the time when 
that Emperor had made himself undisputed 
sovereign of India and organised a new 
Government. 


A New Public Service Commission, ~ 


The Times states that Government has 
decided to appoint a Royal Commission to 
enquire with regard to the public services 
in India generally. We shall be glad 
if this new Commission does not further 
narrow the sphere of the higher: appoint- 
ments open to Indians, and saddle the 
country with higher salaries to be paid fo 
European officials. But if anybody asks 
what we wish this Commission to do, we 
will say, “Let ability, merit, to be tested 
by means equally applicable to all candi- 
dates for office, be the sole qualification, 
not гасе: or creed ; let the line of demarca- 
tion between the provincial and imperial. 
services, drawn along racial lines, be wiped 
out once for all; and let all government 
servants, whether Indian or European, doing 
the same work, be paid the same salaries.” 
Let the value attach to the man's work, 
not to the colour of his'skin. г 


Indian Technological. Students in 
England. 


Lord Crewe has appointed a committee 
tos enquire into the facilities available. to 
Indian Students for industrial and techno- 
logical training in Great Britain with special 
reference to the system in connection with 
the State Technical Scholarships, establish- 


edin 1904. The Committee is composed 
of Sir Theodore Morison, Sir Krishna 
Govinda- Gupta; Mr. ~Reynolds, late 


Principal of the Manchester . Municipal 
School. of. Technology ` and Professor 
Dalby, of the’ Imperial Science College, 
South Kensington. It is understood that 
the Committee will visit University centres 
in the United Kingdom and hear evidence 
of Professors and others on whose co-opera- 
tion the success of the system depends, 
There are now 27 State scholars undergoing | 
instruction. in Great Britain, in America - 
and on the Continent. Though itis be- 
lieved that the system rests on a sound ba 

it is held that it may be capable of impr 
ment. It is recognised that if the full b г 
fit, that may be derived by scholars and 
Indian industries, is to be obtained, there 
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must be a somewhat wider and ue 
systematic survey, than hitherto, of the 


existing facilities in Great Britain. 

English manufacturers and others do not 
afford . to Indian students full. facilities for 
obtaining technological training. That 15 
due to trade jealousy. But if Indians re- 
ceive such training in America, Germany, 
France or Japan, they are likely to purchase 
machinery (and skilled labor, too, when 
necessary), from these countries, not from 
Great Britain. That is a selfish considera- 
tion which ought to move Britishers to be 
more generous to Indian students. More- 
over, politically speaking, it must be felt 
by all Britishers that it is undesirable that 
any very large number of Indian young men 
should breathe the political atmosphere of 
the contiment or of Japan or America. So 
it would be better for Great Britain if the 
stream of students were to flow towards 
that island instead of to América or Japan. 
The Government here vetoes the grant of 

^^ scholarship or passage to students by the 
l Scientific and Industrial Education Associa- 
tion, under certain circumstances, and has 

also made it impracticable for poor students 

to avail themselves of the help of that 

=a Association by laying down the condition 
that every one of its scholars going abroad 

must show cash in his hands amounting to 

Rs. 1200, in addition to passage money and 

outfit... But still many.students go abroad, 

It would be advantageous to Great Britain 

if their goal were ‘that country, 

other. The advantage 
themselves is obvious. ' 


J not any 
to the students 


Alexander Csoma de Koros. 


Alexander Csoma de Koros, a native of 
Hungary, born in the year 1784, that of the 
foundation of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
by Sir Willian Jones, early became imbued 
witha passion for Oriental studies, dreaming 
that, in the East, he would be able to trace 
the ancestry of the Magyars and to the end 
he cherished the idea that, somewhere North 
of Lhasa, he would find the ancestral home 
of the Huns. He belonged to a noble fami- 


i ly which had i 
A y which had sunk into poverty. In 1820 
vn having received from a friend he promise 
е of an annuit 


y of 100 florins (about Rs. 150) 
m during his trávels, he set out 

He visited Egypt on the Way. 
Tibet in 1822 when he was 


to support hi 
for the East. 
He arrived in 
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38 years of age, having made his y 
foot from Hungary. 


Hur y. He remained ; йай ё 
country Or in 15 vicinity for 9 years; at the 
tually he achieved his long-cherisheq a BS 
of visiting Calcutta. While їп Cal ч city. 
he placed at the disposal of Governmen 4 Ins fo 
the literary treasures he had асс, Em 
on his travels. For four years, 1831— ale. 


lived in the Asiatic Society’s rooms andy 
engaged in making a catalogue raisonee | 
Brian 


Hodgson’s collection of no И 
works. In 1834, his Tibetan dictionar E. His 
grammar appeared, the expenses Бер пора 
frayed by Government, From 1835—y), pot the 


ALEXANDRA CsoMA DE COROS. 


gikk 


travelled in Eastern Bengal and krit We 
perfecting his knowledge .of Sans ned" teleg, 
learning Bengali. In 1837, he гё! „раз 
Calcutta and for the next five years ON Univ 
ded in the Society's house in the сарут JM Roya 
Librarian catalogueing the works W р m t th 
had bimself presented. During this b me 
he contributed many articles to the She 

1 


of the Society оп Ње Geography " 
and Меке Tibet. In Apr" 


Em 


Darjeeling on his way to Lhasa, 


Spartan in their simpli- 
| d stimulants or tobacco. 
jb city a with а little boiled rice. 
d | His Dou Б one suit of clothes. His 
pL He Pools available funds were devoted 
351 life ү: objects for which the Asiatic Society 
and y) [to аз ее furtherance of Oriental learning 
ch i nches. 
В ar ab Tibetan-Sanskrit-English Dic- 
б соту is now appearing in the Memoirs 
3 4 lof the Asiatic Society and a commemora- 
Int tive reprint of his articles in the Journal 
Pill be shortly published. His tomb at 
| Darjeeling has been repaired and restored. 
The Hungarian Academy of Sciences. still 
Éfurher to perpetuate his memory have 
‘recently presented the Society witha beauti- 
lful bust which is a representation of a great 
ischolar and a magnificient work of art, 
iwell worthy to rank with the numerous 
treasures with the Society. possesses. We 
[present our readers with a photograph of this 
j| bust. CER 


- 
FU 
= 

we 
"es 


* Siva and Parvati.” 


| This picture, which we are able to repro- 
iduce by the courtesy of Dr. A. К. Coomara- 
\swamy, is attributed: to Molaram of Garh- 
(ма! (d. 1833). It is thus described by Dr. 
| Coomaraswamy :—. i aac id 
|. А moonlit night in the hills, Siva watch- 
Tos over Pàrvati sleeping. ^ Siva's. trisül 
posu drum, gourd and banner on the 
. р the bull Nandi on the left; a lotus 
The СА low-wooded hills in the distance. 
m E night effect is véry well suggested; 
rescue of the great. god is drawn with 
| E а The ‘trees are somewhat 
the 5. › the figure of Parvati a little stiff, 
Е. dE unnaturally pointed; these тау 
B wise Sen ut late features in a work other- 
© romantic 3 esıgned, and fascinating by its 
А » Dut not sentimental tenderness. 


Dr. Miss Jamini Sen. 


are glad to learn from a Reuter's 
z r. Miss Jamini Sen, after 
University рхатіпаноп of the Glasgow 
| р аз become a Fellow of the 
| of that о of Physicians and Surgeons 
ай this А She is the first lady to 
TRE section: Miss Sen is a 

à daughte Calcutta Medical College. 

ter of the late Babu Chandi 


M We 
| 
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Charan Sen, the Bengali novelist, a sister of 
Mrs. Kamini Ray, the Bengali poetess and 
an elder sister of Mr. Nisith Sen, advocate of 


Dr. Miss Jamini SEN. 


the Calcutta High Court. After graduat- 
ing from the Calcutta Medical College she 
served with great distinction in Nepal, 
winning the respect of all by her character 
and her medical skill. 


Statue of Begum Sumroo. 


The statue of Begum Sumroo reproduced 
elsewhere is to be found at Sardhana near 
Meerut. It is chiselled out of Carrara 
marble by Italian sculptors. The Begum 
holds in her right band the Sanad granted 
to her by Emperor Shah Alum. To the 
right stands her grandson arid heir Mr. 
Dice Sombre, to the left her Dewan Ray 


h. There are besides six symbolic 
ollection, Haridwar 


OO 
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There are also three panels re- 
> the Begum's life. 


figures. 


presenting scenes from 
Bethune College. 


Bengali girl students have again given 
another proof of woman's perversity. In 
spite of the fact that at a meeting of the 
Bengal Legislative Council Mr. Kuchler, the 
Director of Public Instruction, authorita- 
tively said that women could not possibly 
understand Mathematics, and that if any 
girl evinced any liking for that subject, it was 
only a proof of woman’s perverse preference 
for a forbidden thing, several girl students 
have this year passed the Intermediate 
Examination of the Calcutta University with 
Mathematics as one of their subjects. Some 
of them have done so by studying the subject 
at home, as there is no professor of Mathe- 
matics in Bethune College. Some wish to 
take up this subject for their B. A. degree 
examination,too,but the difficulty is as to how 
they are to receive instruction init. Every 
father of a mathematically inclined girl is 
not rich enough to engage a. professor of 
Mathematics as a private tutor for his 
daughter. Two girl students have passed 
the I. Sc. Examination also; but not from 
Bethune College. |. | 

Some girls have passed.:the {Matriculation 
Examination, obtaining highitmarks in Ma- 
thematics ; one is reported:to- bave received 
the maximum. Still Bethune College must 
remain without a professor of Mathematics. 
The College used to have such a professor 
in former years. Evidently we are making 
progress backwards. 


Students as Shuttle-cocks. 


tis a well-known fact that for some 
years past many students seeking admission 
in Colleges, even many of those who have 
passed in the first division, are driven 


sion by Principals 
ground of absence of sufficient accommoda- 
tion. The consequence is that Many stu- 


PI ity 
i р 1 omment- 
a this state of things, the Tribune of 
bserves :— / ге 

lating to the affliation of 
Ате inexorable and they limit the 
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Írom post to pillar and are refused admis- 


Colleges to 
College gam m NE : 


these very rules it is [practically] impossible t; y 
new College. How then is this Congestion to ba ^ 
Apparently the authorities of the Educational ете 
ment do not think they are called upon to su Ded p 
remedy. And the Syndicate of the Universite e | 
under an impression that it is no "bus 15 а 
University to suggest one! What are' the = “ү. 
boys to do? Verily in the name of educations E. 
ciency atrocities are being perpetrated in this ES er 
The congestion we refer to is by no means confi 7 
Calcutta. It is being felt more or less Se 
Lahore and Allahabad. In these iatter places тї 
begin to be felt very badly in a couple of years | 
Government cannot provide more Colleges, it 29 i 
reasonable that it should allow private enterprise; 
come forward and help in the matter. But the vhi] 
trend of the educational policy in this country, „| 
University апа Departmental, has been durin 1 
past decade to discourage, if not throttle, prisa 
enterprise. We do not know if our rulers are душ 
that their educational policy is a potent means of jj 
creasing and accentuating discontent in the county 
We have heard Secretaries of States and Vicero 
dilating on the necessity of a policy of conciliat 
being adopted towards the people, but any work thy 
they do in this direction is undone by the repressi 
and mischievous educational policy followed in all th 
Provinces. The Senates of the Universities which: 
now officialised and the Departments of Public Instr 
tion are under the control of Government and th 
latter cannot in our opinion divest itself of responsibil 
for what they have done, if not peremptorily checked 
1 


The Lascars. 


Judgment in the Board of Trade enqum 
into the loss of the “Oceana” has bet 
rendered. “The Court is satisfied that th 
Lascars behaved quite well and that th 
were efficient and disciplined.” - 7 

In a letter to the Empire, Mr. К. Chowdl 
Founder and Assistant Secretary: of ti 
Lascars’ Institute in Royal. Albert Dot 
London, writes from 7, Swallow tar 
London, much about the lascars that i5 | 
generally known in India, but which! 
very important to know. Не says:— ` 


employe 
“Tim 


to the “Shipping Gazette" February 23K 
giving an account of the narrow escape ot 
steamer “Dumconda” carrying a crew Oi 
lascars. The steamer sailed from Blyth with 
of coal for South America, and when thé. 
teached the Straits of Magellan, things nes 


with his brave officers and crew, ndia t 
explosion flames and gas fumes till his tez 
Calao. Mr. Chadwick i i ht 


Sus 


тї hat the crew was com- 
gus iE actu did their duty like 
vindicated themselves in the 
The Gazette commen SE ue 
a good deal nowadays ot the 
id, а Cowardice of Lascar crews 
: e nger but the behaviour of these men 
ld ео ve. been surpassed by those of any other 
cou : 


, 
nality. 
Bram a opinion th 
b ft r trainin 
Wand after prope 
he test for the Royal 


at given better opportunities 
g they before long will pass 
Navy. As =. malter of 
| "orking with the Royal Indian Marine. 
pect they areo Y ihe British Indian ie уут, @\С 
ы The an, the Bibby, the Clan, prefer Lascars and 
Erin lines as the Rubattino, the Hansa and 
коды Lloyd, employ a number of them. The 
number of Lascars according to Blue Book is just 
over 100,000 and, I should think half the number is 
employed on vessels passing the home ports." j 
“J imagine that India would lose something like 
£125,000 or nearly 19 lakhs a month if the company 
yielded to the brutal demands of the white seamen. 
The Indian people took very little interest when the 
employment of Lascars was banned on vessels trad- 
ing with Australia and New Zealand and if. they 
preserve the same indifference bread will be taken 
away from the mouths of 50 thousand Indian sailors 
who notonly benefit themselves and the country by 


ге awan 
ns ОЁ. 
2 countn| 
Viceroy 
onciliatiz 
vork thi 
repress 
1 all th 
which ar 
c Instru 
and ! 
onsibili 


i ledge and experience they gain by foreign travels. 
checked 


j| would sooner have a well-travelled Lascar as my 


Universities," 


enquin) on Distressed Colonial and Indian subjects under the 
as beei 
that thy 


at the) 


out that not unfrequently the licensed brokers in Cal- 
ae and Bombay put on board incompetent .coolies 
ieee with the result that they had an awful_ time 
d Run Eus deserted on the first home port they 
moms cet on. There was a heated debate on the 
Tandon ресе licensed brokers at Caxton Hall, 
Docks CASE еп Capt. Walsh reada paper on Las- 
Buon Т Consensus of opinion was that the licensed 
Lan EM Should be abolished and 
Ж 5, Lascars оос should be appointed to recruit 
ich ib whose ош se leaving them to the hands of people 
usiness 2 poosects are to get as much out of the 

= « a as they can. P Ы 
andi] Wee thing deserves a careful investigation 
facts which Su Pared to place some very unpleasant 
Brossest abuse Hees the eyes of the authorities to the 
is Open to, | EE SE of recruiting through brokers 
like 3 small clique t and I have reason to believe 
e ru БЕГ people are making something 
P р Sa month out of the employmeat 

ars Who earn the money d dly but 
F of гиреез lese ih ney deservedly bu 
х egest mt de San what is due. I would also 
Euros them to enc em of gradation be introduced 
кү hean sailors ERAS competence as there is among 
ny hnmble hej at there be placed no colour 

ànd « o S they can reach. Ьу industry, 
tence. I should also like to see 


howdif 
of th 


ster ШЧ 
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ithe amount of wages they earn, but by the know-, 


companion toa stay-at-home graduate of our Indian. 
"In giving evidence before the London Committee: 


Chairmanship of Sir Owen Phillips, M. P.,. I pointed- 


responsible. 
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government but who will protect our shores from 
foreign Dreadnoughts but the British Blue Jackets in 
time of danger ? . [n these Lascars we have, however, 
the germs of a future Indian Navy flying British 
colours as do the Australasian men of war.” 

. Мт. Chowdry's suggestion about the start- 
ing of navigation schools is very important. 


A Woman's Heroism. 


l'he Manikganj correspondent of the 
Bengalee narrates the story of the heroism 
ofa young woman named Jamini of the: 
Namasudra caste of village Bagherchar. 
Her husband having absconded for some 
reason or other, she was alone in her house 
with her two year old child. At dead of 
night a brute of a man knocked at her door. 
She.asked who gave the knock. No reply: 
was.received. She at once understood what 
that silence meant. She was not frightened, 
however. The brute at last broke open 
the door and attempted to assault her. But 
she dealt him such a heavy blow on the 
arm, with a “dao,” that the man beat a 
hasty retreat. He died eight days after in 
the village of Sabhar. The police found 
out thatthe wound of which he had died 
was inflicted by Jamini. So they ‘sent 
her up.for trial, with a request, however,’ 
that she should be released on bail, which’ 
was done. She has now been discharged. 
Jamini, the Namasudra woman, risked’ 
her life to: save her honour ;.the chastest' 
Brahman woman could not have'done more, 
Alt honour to Sati Jamini. : 


mU 4 
i 


? - Unto those that have ог. 
shall be added. 


‘We learn from the Tribune that the 
question of the improvement of the pay and' 
prospects of the members of the Indian” 
Educational Service has been under the- 
consideration of the Government of India 
now for sometime and that a despatch will 
shortly be sent to His Majesty’s Secretary 
of State for India embodying the'recom- 
mendations of the Government of India. 
It is stated that about three years ago “the 
Secretary of State asked the Government of 
India to consider on suggested lines the 
improvement of the Indian Educational. 
Service. Local Governments were consulted 
and they in turn asked selected educational: 
officers for opinions. The replies of these: 
local Administrations have been received, 


б T, À . `, 
° talk so gliblycofrautenimpoand.seiiekul gi Xe maga, future the proposals of the’ 
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Government of India will be sent Homies 
This means that the Government of India 
has decided to raise the pay and pe 
of the Indian Educational Service po 
consists exclusively of Europeans recruite 
in England. It appears that the present 
opportunity when funds are available in 
plenty and large grants have been made to 
education is: being taken to add to the 
attraction of the Indian Educational 
Service. Money is wanted to improve the 
pay and prospects of teachers in elemen- 
tary schools and to improve the pay and 
prospects of those who are serving 
in the Subordinate Gazetted and the 
Provincial Services. The members of these 
services are very poorly paid апа compared 
with them the members of the Indian 
Educational Service draw princely salaries. 
Of course members of the Indian 
Educational Service when consulted by 
Government, will say that their salaries are 
inadequate and that their prospects require 
to be improved. But it is for Government 
to decide whose claims are more pressing. 
While fully endorsing these observations 
of our contemporary we wish to point out 
that Japan gets more competent professors, 
often for smaller salaries than are paid to our 
European professors. In “The Educational 


Japan, on the other band, Mr. 
Sharp says (pp. 379-80), “the modern 
foreign employe not unfrequently complains 
that, after he has given the best years of 
his life to Japan; he is summarily dismiss- 
ed.” Not only this; the Japanese do not 
allow their foregin teachers to have even 
their due meed of fame; “the Japanese do 
not advertise the work of their foregin 
employes, and prefer to enter the names of 
the figure-heads on the records,” 


the In Indi 
1t 15 often the other way about ;— the ГИА 
vorks and the kuropean figure-head gets 


both the fame and the fat salary. 
We think ifa proper method of recruit- 
ment were adopted, a much better class o 
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European professors could be had on. 
salaries at present given. And comme as the 
Indian graduates of forei ES 


steps 
paper 
p 
a pre 
estab 
and 
factu 


80 univers. 
would be only too glad to serve uo 


salaries. The remedy, therefore 
throwing the Indian Educational 
open to competition, European, A 
and Indian graduates being allal] 
compete on equal terms. "That wo 
us the best men, without additio 
to the Indian tax-payer. 

When people have got more than |} 
are justly entitled to, they clamour for sti 


Des. 
lies j 
Sery; 

тег 


“One suggestion more. There is an imperai 
need for the employment of more Europeans asi 
pectors, as teachers in secondary schools andiz 
professors of colleges. The Government of Int 
are watching, doubtless, with considerable any 
how the secondary schools and colleges have dri 
slowly out of the hands of Englishmen into thec 
trol of those who are not yet fitted by training 
tradition to conduct an essentially European o 
Western system of education." 

If the object be to exploit the revenues 
India as much as possible, and also to suppl 
ment the work of the police, the Рош 
suggestion must be pronounced quite exc 
lent. But зо far as the demands of efficit 
teaching, economy and justice are concerfe 
theisuggestion can be characterisedjas. simpl 
preposterous. То the extent that educati 
isa science огап art based on science 
is neither of the East nor of the West 4 
can, therefore, be learnt by all alike М 
we are quite able to master it, and а suff 
number has mastered it. And evei 
it be of the West, what stands in the 
our men mastering it, men who have Ду 
and sometimes beaten Westerners 102 
ledge of Western literature, science; P 
sophy, mathematics, &c. ? The Pioneer 
begs the question. 
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re, be established ; that 
as the Bank of yore the hand-made 


s be taken to revive 


step :ndustry of the Province; that the 
Me ics Committee be asked to conduct 
[ndu 


investigation witha view to 
he Mysore State a Chemical 
tical Works for the manu- 

tinctures, extracts, etc. on 
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Indiam Shipping: A history of the sea-borne trade 
"dud о activity of the Indians from the 
earliest times: by Radhakumud Mookerji, М.А. 
Longmans, Green & Co., London and Bombay, 
1912. 


This book, of 256 quarto pages, has amply fulfilled 
o е0 the expectations of the public who were looking out 
raining 3 for its publication with considerable curiosity. It has 
opea | enhanced the reputation of the Bengalis for sound 
4 scholarship, and has given the entire nation something 


me B be proud of—an authentic account of the high 
jl Position which India has held throughout the centuries 
o SUPP) as Queen of the Eastern Seas. Literature—Sanskrit, 


Pioneer 


| Pali, Persian, Tamil, Bengali, Greek and Roman,— 
te exc 


epigraphy, numismatics, architecture, have all been 

efficit made to yield their secrets and the result leaves 

8 Nothing to be desired. There is a list of authorities 

nceme | consulted extending over 8 pages, a subjects-index, 

| eae index of Proper names. The book contains 

AE excellent illustrations, and the get up makes it 

celight to handle the book. 

© passages which one is tempted to glean are 

cueing ee We shall therefore confine 

chapter on B e introduction, the conclusion, and the 
“We ACE maritime activity. 

y centuries Jo blé evidence to show that for full 

orld, 4 " la stood out as the very heart of the 

foremost d nd maintained her position as one of the 


thirt 


еби, in Сү Countries. She had colonies in 
even in bodia, in Java, in Sumatra, in Borneo, 


She the countries of the farther east as far as 
Na, in the Malay trading settlements in Southern 


Chief Cities of a^ Peninsula, in Arabia, and in 
* Shecultiy ere and all over the east coast of 
© Countries a ated trade relations not only with 


known ‘sia but also with the whole of the 
ini of aes Including the countries under the 
est beca отап Empire, and both the East 
d me the theatre of Indian commercial 
o her naval 


eave, sco et 
ipping Опа] life... The early growth of 


ISsionaries, secured to India the 
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"modern lines; that additional taxes be 


levied in а manner that appears most suit- 
able to Government solely for the expansion 
of primary and industrial education ; that 
the economic condition of about ten typical 
villages in each district be investigated by 
an Agricultural Committee to ascertain the 
indebtedness of the ryot. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


and long maintain her proud position as the mistress 
of the Eastern seas." 

“The testimony that history bears to the military, 
religious and maritime enterprise and achievements 
of the ancient Buddhistic Bengalis in the earlier cen- 
turies of the Christian era now scarcely wins belief 
and acceptance. Vet it is an incontrovertible fact 
that Bengal of old gave birth to men who marched 
armies beyond the frontiers of modern India and 
ruled for a time as the paramount power in the land; 
who braved the perils of the deep in armed galleys, 
and carried home foreign itinerants in their ships. 
It is also equally noteworthy that from very early 
times she has been the home of many a religious 
movement whose influence penetrated to lands far 
beyond herlimits. Itis hardly sufficiently known that 
during the first few centuries of the Christian era an 
enthusiastic band of devoted Bengalis, burning with 
a proselytising zeal, went as far as China, Corea, and 
Japan, carrying with them the torch of. the Buddhistic 
faith; while her Buddhistic scholars and reformers, 
like Atisha, Dipankara, and Silabhadra achieved an 
Asiatic fame, and were known throughout the wider 
Buddhistic world. It isalso a recent discovery that 
some of the scriptures of the Japanese priests preserv- 
ed in the Horiuzitemple of Japan аге written in 
Bengali characters of the 11th century, thus testifying 
to the extraordinary vitality of Bengali religious activ- 
ity that made itself felt even in the Land of the Rising 
Sun. Artists and art-critics also see in the magnificent 
sculptures of the Borobudur temple in Java the hand 
of Bengali artists who worked side by side with the 
people of Kalinga and Gujarat in thus building up its 
early civilisation. And the numerous representetions 
ofthe ships which we find inthe vast panorama of 
the bas-reliefs of that colossal temple reveal the type 
of ships which the people of lower Bengal built and 
used in sailing to Ceylon, Java, Sumatra, China: and 
Japan, in pursuit of their colonising ambition, com- 
mercial interests, and artistic and religious missions. 
The Mahawansa and other Buddhistic works tell us 
how as early as about 550 B. C. Prince Vijaya of 
Bengal with his 700 followers achieved the conquest 
and colonisation of Ceylon, and gave to the island 
the name Sinhala after that of his dynasty—an event 
which is the starting-point of Sinhalese history. It 
is also said that ina still earlier period the Bengalis 


ages, and helped her T ПЕЧ ОО ТЕО Bhagalpur, founded a settlement 
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in Cochin China, and named it after шыг tomon 
ive town. No less creditable also were the 
Кү ёте of Bengal; besides, as we have seen, 
influencing the art of Borobudur, Bengali art has 
она of Nepal through the Ше uu 
ing, sculpture and works in cast metal foun an Eon 
the middle of the gth century by Dhiman an E z 
Bitpal, inhabitants of Barendra, and from ? Re due 
art of the Bengali masters spread to China and other 
parts of the Buddhistic world. $ f 
“This tradition of Bengalis being once famous lor 
their maritime enterprises and commercial activities 
has also been, as may naturally be expected, well 
preserved in their literature. No folklore isso popu- 
lar in Bengal as those volumes of poetry evoked by 
devotion to the goddesses Chandi and Manasa, 
and in them are contained accounts of the maritime 
adventures of merchants like Dhanapati, Srimanta, 
and Chand Saodagar....” From the Chandi of 
Kavikankan we find that the sailors were East Bengal 
men, and the ships bore poetic names, e.g., sea-foam, 
'swan-song' &c. à 
The ancient Hindu ships carried lifeboats and 
mariners’ compasses and five hundred to eight 
hundred passengers. There were light-houses in the 
time of the Chola Kings. The Italian traveller Nicolo 
Conti (15th century) says that the: natives of India 
built ships larger than could. be found in his country, 
and ‘some ships are so built in compartments that 
should one part be shattered, the other portion re- 
maining entire may accomplish the voyage’. Of some 
Indian merchants of Southern India he says that 'some 
will carry on their business in forty of their own ‘ships 
each of which is valued at 15,000 gold pieces'. Pearl 
fishery was one of the important national industries of 
the Tamils. In A. D. 1510 Albuquerque found a 
Strong Hindu element in Java and Malacca, and 
Sumatra tuled by a Hindu, named Parameswara. 
: During this period a ship built in the dockyard at 
Agashi on the western coast performed several voyages 
to Portugal. The Indian ships met with rA th 
same time by Captain Saris in the Red Sea w х 
1200 tons іп burthen, whereas the English shi xe 
that age were 300 to 350 tons at most. The SETS d 
Nowwara fleet of Akbar and his Success h ч 
headquarters at Dacca. -Kedar- Roy od Paq xs 
aditya in Bengal, and the ‘Anori y and Frotap- 
Coast, were the greatest dies оп the Malabar 
The Bombay Marine агае 
charge of Parsee master-builders d усап 
their fame that they built shi ‚ and so great was 
5 .Ships of the line fort 
Royal Navy of, Great Britain. The teak wood um 


of Bombay lasted fift 
the óaken Valls of @ Кы ыз : ae 
ewe 


four times 


PU 
pw 


гї Europe, and are still to be met-with in 


The - Calcutta 
| many as 376 ships, 
i - which the art of shipbuilding рл, А 
us in 1811 CUIRE 
and the present Aine im 


| English, 
architecture; have borr 


making -up in-all the insignificant n^ 


improvements which they have adopted К. | 
H i 3 


to their own shipping...... The Ind industry 


elegance and utility, and are models of Vessels 5 arrival 1 
fine workmanship." Patience | Indian- 

Let us now listen to the lament of the pars. Æ monop? 
for this once flourishing, but now lost атой hostile f 
gotten trade : Я all bup) puilders 

“India now is without this most importa “М весу" 
national life. There can-hardly be Conte e отра Й опер 
serious obstacle in (ће path of her industrial атый  shipwr'e 
ment than this almost complete SRM dede M starvalic 
shipping and ship-building. And yet India of | (quote ] 
is one of the countries which can ill Spare a certa : y: р 
indigenous shipping. The sea-borne trade WM boue 
is continually expanding, with the result of ing A Mea icy 
our dependence on foreign shipping, and for th | Es in 
have, on a rough estimate, to pay a price of a (Willian 
crores of rupees a year. We have trade relai) pleasant 
with every quarter of the globe....... The total value | tte are 
this trade is about 344°2 crores...,..and the entire). or scien 
lies at the mercy of foreign shippers, who Ap! that sh: 
liberty to impose on us whatever freights they wi teenth « 
charge for the use of their ships. Even in themas their fai 
of our coastal or inter-portal trade, which: is also gi) in йй 
panding, aggregating in value about 46°37 crore) Wilki 
rupees, a policy of free trade is pursued, throwing) to at pai 


open to the shipping of all the world, instead: of Ind 
reserving it, as almost all other countries do, forty) discusse 


national shipping, so that about 85 per cent. is app “2° pub 
priated Ъу foreign shipping, leaving only one-sever Chapter 
to the native. Similarly our entire passenger trafit d тапу b 
in the hands of foreign shippers: our Mahomet ye 
pilgrims to Mecca and other places; Ошгеш у | nc 
and immigrants, numbering on an average 25,000 F § DAE 
year; our passengers that voyage within Indian line E D. 
numbering over 15 lacs every year; and lastly pie 
outgoing and relieving British soldiers of the Inde BE 
Army, numbering more than 25,000 every yean M met sth 
transport costing annually about 553 lacs oM with tha 
all these have to voyage in foreign ships, while even? models 
the matter of the conveyance of mails there m Pottery, 
Indian steamship company that can take up а. 1 Malal 
and appropriate the yearly postal subsidy “7 Under re 
of rupees that now goes to a foreign company pg tions th 
extent of our dependence will be evident from t a Which m 
that in -the oceanic trade, of which the total par the Dut 
is 11,800,000 tons, our indigenous. shipping Moos Century 
only 95,060 tons, or only about ‘8 per cent) in 4] Or pirat 
the aggregate tonnage of 29:61 million DE п Urge 
inter-portal trade, only 3:24 million АЛЕ T shi RI) i 
and over 89 per cent. foreign. Our nation? indd) Garp 
atthe present day means only 130 уез5Ё е M 
tons each, used in the oceanic trade, апа 7 sid The 
interportal trade of the country-of und Crab 


who ‘build only about 125 galbats а yea" D 
of which the Miner is RE сша [0 оту рй 


the aggregate ital ly investe 
per galei capital year Pe and 


We shall now:make a few extrac 
books which do not finda place in er 
and were not probably consulted by th 
KarlgriecotiersitonoMathiwadecline of the- 
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ar from the followings “The 
wil apper London of Indian produce in 
industry the port 9 ated a sensation among the 
arrival} ilt ships а not have been exceeded it 
India olists Whi ared in the Thames. Fhe ship- 
топор fleet had quac London took the lead in raising 
noe “кш, declared that their business was 
ditat the families of all е 
thepoint % 5 land were certain to be reduce 
Shipwrights ms E History of | Hay ee 216 
starvation: "s Prosperous British In id.) ; 
ed above to the colonising activity o 
Д to the accounts of sea-voyages 
the Bengalis, а cali literature so late as the 16th 
ined-in Benga. st will not be out of 
contat The following extract w! À 3 
century's |. nnection: ‘On the whole Bruton's 
lace 1n асот 1632) memories of Bengal меге 

William ae final reflection on the people is that 
Ет table ingenious men, Zet it be im what art 
Шауа поа” and will imitate any workmanship 
їй DESI m before them.' [п the seven- 
К шу as now, the Bengalis had more than 
RETE share of cleverness.” —European Travellers 
in India, by E. F. Oaten, London, 1909. 

Wilkinson’s Ancient Egyptians has been referred 
to at page gt of the book, in connection with the trade 
of India with Egypt. The subject will be found 
discussed in Chapter III, Vol. I, of his book which 
was published in three volumes in 1837. In Vol. III, 
Chapter IX, occurs the following: ‘Among the 
many bottles found in tombs of Thebes, none have 
excited greater curiosity and surprise than those of 
Chinese manufacture, presenting inscriptions in that 
language ... they were probably brought to Egypt 
through India, with which country I believe the 
Ойл; to have traded at а very remote period...” 
Roan M A ootnote at page 189 of the same volume, 
met with in Rowe ЬЕ numerous products of India 
with that aie which tend to Prove an intercourse 
models of cH ae Y be mentioned the pineaple, 
Pottery,” ound in the tombs, of glaze 
-Malabar ha 
under review S been me 


tions th 
Which T dange 


We have referr 


1 ntioned 
раа della Valie page 188 of the book 


T from attack by the M 


Sofia. Teen Y and strength of these 
апу е Indian trade, of whom EE conti- 


х the 
exi a i 
(Geli t UN almost all our travellers, is 
a [) their coming so far north 
pavellers in India, page 134. 
E de by « engal formerly carried on a con- 
tion? AS we *» and had some sort of maritime 
Parts of Purchas’s collec- 
i : 
Mal ive tom he Kin e БАР 1607, an account is given 
Was islands, & of Bengal having invaded the 
шоч. Probable that this fleet 
asting boats, such as are still 
Signal therig the %.... However, the late 
ian yo PFoofs of $ coast of Malabar gave 
АУ us Y, in Ind; at might be done, even by 
ао by ble WESS seas, under the direction 
illi olts, Ср Зїйекайїопз on Indian 
' “бар. IL, page 21, foot- 


India Gazetteer, London, 2nd Edition 
from the published 
India office : 


Satgaon : (about 4 miles to the N. W. of the town 
of Hoogli, situated on a small creek of the river 
Ganges): "In 1566, and probably later, this was a 
large trading city, in which European merchants 
had factories for procuring the productions of Bengal ; 
and at that date the Satgaon river was capable of © 
floating small vessels." Vol. П, p. 17. 

Sylhet : "Formerly large boats were built here for 
the Mogul fleet at Dacca, aud square-rigged vessels 
have since been occasionally constructed of timber, the 
growth of the country". Vol. IT 

Islamabad (Chittagong) : “...extremely well-suited 
for external commerce, as well as for the construction 
of ships of large dimensions, and of these a consider- 
able number are built annually, both of imported 
timber and of that indigenous to the country." Vol, I, 
р. 404. 

Dacca : “Shipbuilding has long been the most 


, 1828, compiled 
and manuscript records of the 


» P: 553: 


. profitable occupation here, the teak forests being at 


t 


no great distance. The builder in 1818 was a Hindu, 
who constructed all his ships on one model, which was 
too short for the breadth, thereby rendering them un- 
easy in a hard sea. On the other hand it is. admitted 
that they wear well, stow well, and before the wind 
sail most furiously.” Vol. I, p. 480. 

Even at the present day, when the glory of this 
Eastern capital has vanished, it continues to be а 
most important centre of the boat-building trade, 
and large houseboats, budgerows and pinnaces, . built 
at Dacca ply on the waters of the network of broad 
rivers which intersect East Bengal. The description 
‘Mehal Newwara' still occurs in title deeds and are. to 
be met with in the.law-courts, and the surname 
‘Mirbahar’ (Mir-el-Emir= Admiral; Bahar= fleet) has 
ousted many a family name among highcaste Hindus 
of East Bengal whose forefathers once held responsible 
posts in the Mogul navy. ; 


In Foreign Lands: by F. Nelson Fraser М.А. 
Undian Education Service). London, Sohn Ouse- 
ley, Lid. " e 
This is a bigsized volume of 424 pages іп which the 


„author gives an account of his travels іп India, Africa, 


Australia, New Zealand and the Fiji islands, Portions 
of the book were, we: believe, printed in the Modern 
Review in serial form, but there is no acknowledgment 
of the fact. Mr. Fraser has visited many unfrequent- 


„ей and littleknown parts of the world and throws 


much new light on them, though» many of his pages 


form but dull reading, owing to the fact that his obser- 


vations are mostly confined to byways and unbeaten 
tracks which possess but little interest for the general 
reader. The style is terse, crisp ana vigorous. Alto- 
gether the book forms a valuable addition to the tra- 
vellers’ library. Ё ; ie 
The author is a cynic, and a sneering, patronising, 
contemptuous vein underlies much of his description 
of men and manners, specially of the nonwhite races. 
'He has imbibed the Anglo-Indian spirit to. perfection, 
and would have made a ucca civilian. He has a 
morbid dread of sentimentalism, like that of the Sister 


N—(p. 75). He poses as a Rationalist, and advises 


follow facts (p. 146); in reality, however, he is 
ee EN and through with the prejudices and 


a 5 " 
EDS Walter o Кал Ордан йикцрквевп еба old dV est. The doctrine of survival - 
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II4 
an and not the moral 


A benevolent explorer 
ative of Africa and 


in hi inion, show 
treated them humanely, does not, in his opinion, 


‘altogether -to advantage’ (p. 25!) He thinks that 


sympathy with those who are vanquished in: war mis- 
Ds cases means allround na- 


in the Darwini 
in its grip. 
dered a single n 


of the fittest, 
sense, holds him 
who has not mur 


ads us, for failure in such ¢ 1 lh 
tonal degeneracy (p.66). His philosophy is summed 
" laisses faire. Civilisation has added 


up in the phrase— 


r cities о 
enormously to the complexiti : | 
dark races. Let the white races remain what they are, 


and let not the coloured races imitate them, ss they 
lose their primitive virtues—this is all that he БЕ 
giveas the ripe fruit of his experience. A culture 
product of the higher civilisation, blasé and disillusion- 
ed, who knows both sides of a question too well to cry 
for reform (p. 24) and sick of ‘the hateful trade of 
politics’ (p. 100)—such is the impression of himself 
which Mr. Fraser would like to produce іп the minds 
of his readers, but the favourite role of the modern 
Hamlet lias been played too often to deceive: anybody, 
and in unguarded moments Mr. Fraser shows, to his , 
credit fortunately, that in spite of his apparent uncon- 
cern he Каз a throbbing, palpitating heart which can 
be moved to sympathy, sorrow and indignation and is 
capable of taking a lively interest in all things terres- 
trial and human. 
Diving into the contents of the book, we find Mr. 
Fraser makes the sweeping remark that the ‘sexual 
license of the African is astounding: and apalling’ 
(p. 187). But Sir Harry Johnston, in his book, The 
Negro in the New World, expresses a precisely con- 
trary opinion regarding the African Negro (see pages 
279 and 462), and undoubtedly he isa greater autho- 
rity than Mr. Fraser. The author fears that the 
European settler may teach the African savage, who 
is fearless in mien’ and thought, the slavish temper. 
According to him, there isno resemblance between 
the African and the Indian ways of looking at things ; 
if any similarity could be found, it would be amon y 
the non-Hindu Santals of Bengal. ‘The Ethiopian Sho 
accepted Islam had a fair chance in the world. No 
colour prejudice, no caste distinction, barred his ‘path 
He might rise to any position to which ‘his talents 
carried him. At Sydney, there is a Swedish lad 
Sister Avobamia, who is a follower of EGER 
Thelow birth-rate of Australia leads the author to 
make the shrewd remark that ‘good-humoured ‘self. 
indulgence has become almost the moral ideal thie 
age,’ Mixed marriages between the New Zeal d 
whites and the Maoris are not looked dowr i 
The Hindu settlers in Fiji numbur 40,000 Eon upon; 
a few years they are likely to outnumber the Fiiane 
ure present they are very disorganised,’ ues 
g now to India, with which we are mainl 
concerned, Mr. Fraser is impressed with ‘the y 
grandeur’ of the temple of Martand in Каз! земете 
ргеѕѕіуе by its size, its sommes 
| | Size, its remarkable surroundings 
ES йау po style of architecture There’ ties 
e, fragments of a i x 
powerful and more К, Борош тоге 
Elsewhere'he calls India the UM Е ES шу 
The famine of 1877 carried off & оиа ах 
weavers in Srinagar,- and the ШЫ „thousand shawl 
“extinct. Gazing on a village Н шр 
the author reflected as follows : сезш vel 


~ “Now, is the in i 
р re anything Providence could glve 


$ hes е pl that the ha е & $ Exc ] 
th е people h t t? 
y Y né = P In Publi Bi fiir Jentkui 


f life, and it spoils the 
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y SCOres 
Many : 


around all day long ; they have never a they sf 
sanitary arrangements, but ease themselyess bs 

their village, here and there and everywher Just о 
mals. Is this satisfactory ?” e, Шш 

Burma is merry, careless, an jely: 

Fraser's parting advice to it жы ch " but Y 
add, if possible, something more of puree Rss 
sion; for life is not all an idle afternoon E 
foreigner your repose is welcome, to yourself iti i 
апа fateis closing in. upon you ?’”’ For Ahal vd 
Queen of Indore, the writer evinces the зле 
miration. "The princes of Chitor exhibited a 
and pertinacity not surpassed in human history! ( 
the Observatory at Jaipur he says: ‘The powers oft 
unaided eye cannot possibly achieve more ; and ing 
geography of the skies, if we may call it such, J 
Singh’s work is unsurpassed.’ Speaking of negl: 
memorials of India’s past glory, the author tn! 
says: “I think my Hindu readers had better here Ù 
unpalatable truth, that if they do not respect these thts 
more-carefully foreigners will suppose they do not me 
respect themselves.” . ‘Fatehpur (Sikri) is still one: 
the most beautiful places in the мога. Mut: 
‘the best and most attractive specimen о an Inte) 
town that I have seen.’ Mr. Fraser is enthusiastt® 
his praise of the temple of Govinda at Brindaban: M 
may fairly be styled one of the most remarkable bus 
ings in the world. The design and the decoration?) 
most beautiful throughout, and the roof is quite 3 
nishing. -It isa piece of stone vaulting at least v 
to anything of the kind in Europe...But one forges: 
beauty in. marvelling at its originality...It 15 


that no building in India deserves more study.or Т” 
b Minar 85] 
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admiration.” He regards the Kuta pu. Ў 
par with thetemple of Govinda, and as for the WE: addition 
rates the 007 


iron pillar close by which commemo 
du regime, it is 'a tough piece of. work 
modern smith could not easily turn out. 
ficent stone lion surmounting the Asoke 
museum at Sarnath he regards as the 
art in India. Calcutta, according 
though founded by England,’ ‘has been an 
focus of Indian sentiment.’ Here 1s his 
cription of our motherland : тА 1 
- “Аз I passed through ‘Golden Bengal, 
but admire the country ; green rice fields 2 
of trees, with villages which seeme 
and more comfortable than those of 


which even 
The mis 
Pillar 1 
finest wot 
aul 


current of influence in Hinduis 
not Aryan and that Hinduism is th 
of Dravidian India. which absorb 
elements from the Aryans (р. 49). 


i&brorigustentigruiraririwapainst his theory 


ryan’ is Sanskrit, 
The very word UE in our clas- 
e itse" s known as уе "their wivesias 
jangu2é India ма rere addressed by e 
ern husbands we hen the forefathers of thos 
5, 


e title exhibited. simian 


yas К а гоцѕ, апа 
(Ату ction OUT © the theory is preposte USS 
ho 906 Truly t bumptiousness can 
characteri i to which western bump 
uU tn 
he leng 


В author DIEN шше 
i ing anta - 
B In another thought by placing pe M s Pent 
УЛУ with lynch- a 1 
йу the ame ehe thers i is a barbarous relic 
gun 53) asif, like the o › 
ry (р: 
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of ШЕ, noted more th 


passage the 
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‘the world is reverting to ancient ideas al 
Шота РА erica. It is in America the Vedantis 
mean that 2 Ring. progress; it is America that 
ropaganda fe English fiction of law and has set up 
Пе the vendetta ; and it is in America that 


Hee ence of divorce is bringing back the system, 
of polyandry.” 

EuGL1sH-HiNDI. 
The Students Practical Dictionary containing 


lish words with Sanskrit and Hindi meanings. 
ur tM Ram Narayan Lal, National 
Press, Allahabad. Crown 8оо. pp. 287 + ro. 
Price Re. 1-4. 


In this Dictionary both Sanskrit and Hindi equi- 
valents of English words are given. The publication 
is the first of its kind and is concise. While 
turning over the pages, we noticed one printing 
mistake on. page 211, viz., faaw for fasta, as the 
equivalent for queer." The usefulness: of the book 
has been enhanced by an appendix on important 
geographical names used in ancient Sanskrit Litera- 
n These names have been elaborately explained : 

modern equivalents have ‘been given and their 
Positions hay © 


е been fully describ d. The book is 
[ уу еа. х 
аы, he only defect has been ‘a comparative 
VR „0! words, though it contains words ordinarily 


a English-Hindi 


Ee been printed in 


dictionaries. : The book 
© 1n smaller type (primer) and 
€ toit, with more detailed Hindi ex- 
= Owever, the utility of the book, in its 
gainsaid, SU ig lor whom it is intended, cannot 
аппа оп į "ropeans going up for their 
he students the Sanskrit and Hindi ГОДЕ апа 
"guage win finq;, 2V€ Sanskrit as their Second 


“ it a handy book of reference. 
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ше, M.A., Professor 
Samaldas' College, 
the Saraswati Press, 
akash Press, Ahmeda- 
Cloth bound: Price Re. 


ү: er of the series of Shakes- 
à aken by Professor Dave. It 
lays. “Cl with an uptodate English 
sus Peciálly the introduction 
&c гуеу of the 
`2 "'urneva]l 
Well-knoyn.- 
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drawn upon to furnis 


which is well written. 
our literature. 


h materials for the introduction, 
The book is а useful adition to 


Gita Govind, translated by Keshavlal. Harshadrat 
Dhruva, B.A., Head Master, High School, Ahmeda- 
bad. Printed at the 


Ahmedabad Union Printing 
Press. 3rd Edition. Cloth bound. Pp. 140. Price 
Re. 1, (1912). 


Jayadeva’s Gita Govinda, describing the amours of 
Radha and Krishna, is “a gem of purest ray” in 
Sanskrit, and who that has read it in original Sanskrit, 
is lost in admiration at the marvellous powers оЁ 
the poet, at his grace of diction, at his mellifluous 
numbers, and at the ease with which he handles his 
metres. ‘This unique production of a Bengali poet of 
the 12th. century, A.D., has exercised a fascination 
over all who have come across it, and the desire to 
translate it into the vernacular of each province has 
therefore not been unnaturally entertained from the 
earliest times. There have been several translations 
of it into Hindi, Marathi and Bengali, and also 
Gujarati. But we doubt, if in Gujarati at least there 
is any translation which could be compared with the 
one under notice. It is rather Gita Govinda, re- 
written in Gujarati in the happiest style of Jayadev. 
But for one's being told that it is a translation, it 
would be difficult to make out that it is one, so felici- 
tously has the spirit and the gracefulness of the 
original been copied and preserved. Asis usual with 
all works of Mr. Keshavlal, the translation is‘preceded 
by a scholarly introduction, which surveys Jayadev— 
his time, his work, his perfections and imperfections 
(for strange to say even їп this ‘perfect poem, critics 
had been able to find out certain defects), in such an 
ample way that it leaves little to be desired. The 
singer has been caught neck and crop, into the 
meshes of the charming original. He has drunk 
deep at the fountain of Jayadev, and has. аанынан ; 
poured out with a lucidity equally charming as: Jaya- 
dev's what. the latter's soul would have done, had he 
been a Gujarati. . - z nee ms 

Thi bar by Bhugubhai FE. Karhhari. Printe 
B o J abile Printing Press, MEE 

“Cloth bound. Pp. 288 and 62. Price Re. r. 

(1912). ` у 

iSi ipti nt of the Coronation 

This is a descriptive aeron ан сар 
Durbar at Delhi. It contains а. aS 

; В jesty the King Emperor, апа other- 
Бараар i d readable account of 
Wise gives a ус EE: ME 

ened before, ШЫ ESE 
all that һарр lec ад K. M. J. 
Urouv. 


p Nisar by Munshi Nawab Rai. Printed at the 


Indian Press, see А 
SED ; Ау 

à enr 3 novel, the hero of which is a Funan who 
h repared himself for service to his mother country 

oe Б of a severe course of physical and mental 
et The story starts with a blessing given to 
е ofthe hero by a goddess that she would 
с triotic son. The father of the hero relinquish- 
ED Pd all on a sudden and the education of the 
65 оо upon his mother. The circumstances of 
Nr "grow wrose and wrose, and a part of the 


Allahabad. Price Re., r-4-o. 
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former editor of the “Ни М 
АА е екан of Lahore and his be considered a valuable addition t 
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3 iotic, some of them bein 
;uchter. The patriotit, some ‹ дете on notable | 
i i and who has a daug adabhai Naor im паја 
who is very virtuous а lav together as- brother and Mr. Dade? a a RU Swami Dayanan 
hero and this daughter play tog tween Madan Mohan Malaviya. There is 4 i 


feeling of affection sponge er ев Majesty the present King- Emperor, a 


А On 
sister and а : 
ding yy 


them, which, matures day by day. 


/ m ji e years the т | t invoki t 2 
: 1 o and writing and after some yt 7 А h King р. 
the gir pace ackes her the art of cooking, in Ings. оп m author seems to havea S. S 
hero's mother tea die E Rcient’ сооп. At last poetic taste an "s poems can rank with the ri 
which she pecon Fe eon of a Deputy Magis- tions of the higher order of Urdu poets. Thes \ 
married . 2 3 


she is | the special insistance of her mother. in the collection number 73 
trate ог sis 


abond and puts to very fit for recitation purposes. They have qe d 


ARA А һа f a va he sm. 

И san E {к ois наре is taken of modern ашы, and ANE not Dun in conma 
- shame his w Б A hink the the style of the o rdu poets. llusi | 
“© much to heart by the [о шыгуына um elucidated in. the Тат oti NN АСГ 

: is own property. ML MES) dz n { Pia a orc ii! 

Er b Me llghabad End there gives himself up to аге Bes Babe's dar Das en f ie form I 

dde and mental culture. As he did not see the foreword by Babu Sundar Das, B. U. L., the [ma 


: : 1 dá ” wr: М 
pure Birjan, with whom he had played in EDU editor i i the eo е." Lahore, 1 
before his departure, slie thinks that Pratap, t е Fe nae eee T зауе been pointed oiif 
hero has been much displeased with her. This s 2 15 ET rra bli h ME puc is nice and j| 
thought makes her pine day by day: but at last when or it to ue ри ers. he title-page is artis! 
she sees Pratap, after the lapse of some time, and There are eleven i ustrations in the book, one of th 
assures herself that any feelings of displeasure that that of Bharatmilap, being tri-colour, T. 
he might have had, have been removed, she becomes young poet bids fair to make a deserved name int 
convalescent. Meanwhile, her husband also improves domain of Urdu poetry. 
and they both have begun to live happily. The, / e MS 


husband after some time goes for his education to] // FüN»nr. 


-Allahabad where he falls in guilty love with a* Niti 3 
к ee т H-Darshan, Part I, by Shree Lala айап 
gardener's daughter. Не is detected one day and Gokulji Agraval, Proprietor of the Dem 


meets with his death in an extraordinary manner. f 5 j 
His poor wife, who had already lost her mother, Press, 17, Pagaiyapatti, Calcutta. Demy йт} 
217+4. Price annas 12. 


withers at the shock. Meanwhile, Pratap, after a 
moral trial, goes to the Himalayas, and there trains This book is somewhat on the lines of Benthi:| 
“himself with the help of religious devotees, among Principles of Morals and Legislation and Buk 
whom are his:own father (not recognised for some time) Analogy of Religion. It comprises a‘ phils} ' 
and the father of Birjan, who also had relinquished the — diction of the motives of our actions, their propre 
‚world on hearing his son-in-law's death. After finish- our sense of justice and religion, and kindred subje 
ing his moral and religious culture, he imposes upon The language is а little difficult, but this wasae} 
himself the task of improving his country and devotes unavoidable. The chapter on ''Prayer" is © 
himself to two principal works: (1) the amelioration “instructive. Efforts have been made to арра} 
ofthe condition of the depressed classes of India, reason in every case, and the arguments are сїй? 
founding therefor a ‘Depressed Classes Mission," to persuade sceptics. There is much originality i 
(2) the founding of Goshalas. He has eminent success book and it is not merely a reproduction 0 V 
in both of ieee After many invitations he comes to ancient Sanskrit books have already said. The V 
D ERE ue irthplace, when his mother falls has a fairly competent command over the langes 
cstasy on seeing his long-lost son again The get-up is fair, and the book has been M 
and her. long-cherished hopes realised in him He  moderatel * 
had become a thorough patriot. The heroine of е grale ya Jie 
ne Of the Vibhabt-Vichdy by Pandit Govind Мат) 


novel is Madhavi who, though she | ү; 
most ardently,—who in fact ius ШЕШӘ oo m UR ш Printed ар the Govarahaniik саи ү 


life-business,—has an ideal sort of love MR SUAE Babu Street, Calcutta and published at б Г 
least taint in it of i ] not the mal Lohia St Calcutta. Crown 800 IP. 
gross passion. The story has ohia Street, Calcutta. 


especial merits and characteristics of its own. The йор д 


language leaves nothing to be desired In m Ті j is should 5d 
sn t c д апу, he controversy whether wibhaktis 5 % 
EA ie ok = very instructive both to men end separate or coated with nouns ana. jue 
ORE RS tone of the book is pure and hardly ended yet and the book under. rev! rales 
E уше, xd He does not, as may be supposed the view of not writing the vibhabtis SEP qi 
зоте aders of Urdu novels, take away from its Hindi. Thisisthe view held by the maji 
Kalame Falah by Babu Lal | bet Hindi waters) ena ee ee a 
28 Oy babu Lala Chand Falah. Py» and grammatical grounds. "The artic 

at she Soroak Steam Press, Lahove A Mi "EPIO on Ws subject have been rom 
Bee Jas — Pustakalaya, Vachhoovali Lahore With some additions. ‘The treatment. © ү hi 
vice one rupee, pp. то, ře. the arguments for and against the vie 
The author of this coll handled well., The language is very refin 
as we expect from the learned writer: 


ew 501 


ection of poems’ was the 


The Bete 
poems are mostly literature of Hindi for its price. 
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HERE is only one difference which gives 
rise to strife between the great bodies 
of Musulmans and Hindus: the killing 

ofcows. Educated Hindus and Musulmans 
may disagree about their respective shares 
of Government appointments or representa- 
tion on councils, but these questions do not 
affect the masses. Occasionally two religi- 
ous festivals may clash, but this rarely 
happen. Nor do theoretical religious 
differences produce disputes. This “is a 
шы the Englishman who has not 
RS i cannot understand. He is 
m ire е Чоу of the bitter quarrels 
SIS SAM ER toman Catholics and 
Musulmans must Chore pos p ane 
: ertain a. like animosity 

Persuade him ө, is hardly possible to 
that between Hindus and 

: eee ete is ordinarily less 
eee een Catholics and 
reland, less even than 
and dissenters in a 


ге]. Ётапсе of Indians in all 
опу two 810и dogma is a thing 
ү centuries ago was unknown 
mA been tolerant from 
& of its history. The 
El. fanatic, but a 
: s aa greatest statesman 
* has not е, that his example 
omme always been fol- 
their an rulers, yet even at 
. Persecutions have not 


those of Christian 
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AN APPEAL TO MUSULMANS 


says Palgrave. In general Mahommedans 
have tolerated the widest differences. A 
writer who expressed himself with as much 
boldness as Maulana Rumi would at that 
time in Europe have been burnt alive. Yet 
Maulana Rumi is revered as a saint by 
Musulmans. The reason is that the Musul- 
man as a rule does not attach so much 


importance to strict orthodoxy of doctrine - 


as to a certain mode of life which he 
considers holy. Men like Maulana Rumi 
and Ferid-ud-din Attar led what was in 
Musulman opinion a holy life and so they 
are revered in spite of their heterodox 
teaching. Even more than the Musulman, 
the Hindu regards the life rather than the 
doctrine. A Hindu will shew the greatest 
respect to a Mahommedan Faqir. I have 
seen myself, a Hindu woman make a present 
to a faqir, because she considered some 
wish of hers had been granted in answer to 
his prayers. One of the most striking 
illustrations of Indian tolerance is the 
readiness of both Hindu and Musulman 
parents to send their children to missionary 
schools and colleges. In England dissenters 
object to sending their children to the 
schools of churchmen on account of some 
trifling, to the foreigner scarcely perceptible, 
differences in their religious beliefs. But 
the Indian will allow his son to listen to 
teaching at variance with his most cherished 
convictions. He knows that the boy is not 
in the least likely to become a Christianzand 
he has the good sense to see that a lesson 
in English or mathematics is not any the 

TSG because it has been preceded by the 

ollectio 
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crowd of illiterate 
s listen with placid indifference to 
e he denounced the wor- 
They liked the magic 
shewed them, and his 
did not hurt them in 


hills I have seen а 
peasant 

a missionary whil 
ship of their gods. 
lantern pictures he 
attacks on idolatry 
the least.* 


All this is strange to Englishmen. Even 
at the present day in England under the 
still unrepealed Blasphemy Act of 1698 any 
one educated asa Christian who denies the 
Providence of God or the truth of the 
Christian religion is liable after a 


second offence to three years’ imprison- 
ment. Naturally the act is not now enforced 
but that is because the general decay of 
religious belief has made men indifferent 
, in these matrers. Тһе Englishman does not 
realise that in India men with very strong 
religious convictions have not the slightest 
wish to persecute others. Retired members 
of the Indian Civil Service have, no doubt 
quite unintentionally, contributed by their 
i writings to the prevalence of erroneous 
wi ideas. They have exaggerated the purely 
i theoretical differences between [slam and 
Sid Hinduism and omitted to point out the 
са! good will that is shewn by Hindus 
and Шр mans to one another. The result 
5 
оаа цеп are unaware of the 
ndly feeling that generally prevails be- 
tween the followers of the two religions 
1 LS a young English journalist. who 
lad just come tc 1 ing s 1 
| mee LUE o D being surprised when 
him that if a Hindu offered a goat 
to Ghazi Miyan the sacrifice w lw 
formed by a M ee Dos 
| н 4bya Mahommedan. Any one who 
m T in India knows numerous instances of 
e friendlines 
endliness shewn by the two classes t 
one another. “Mr. X i i 5 
Mr. A 15 very kind on D 
a Mahommedan lad wrote to me TA 
а n 
e A Mahommedan, known Да due 
rought up i i me 
e P 1n his own house the son of 
poor Brahman par d p 9 
| parents till the child 
old enough t кре БЕ 
S? to put on the sacred tł 
І have known in Allahabad Hi p 
a subscription to h 1 s RUEDA im 
b. : elp а Mahommedan 
ney thought that Я 
ү made rather too great е of the р оцезтһе related 
: for example the stories mands on their сг dulity ; 
ioo Stories of the flood edulity ; 
: Ops of the mountains and th od that covered the 
e story of the birth of 


Jesus from a virgin, “Т 

2 gin. “The Pag 4 

vv would not believe,” ae mings that 
‚2116 name was that of ; UICE 

reader wi vas that of a Bengali 

tants au Notice the literal а gentleman, The 

nihrban haj.” lon of “mujh 
CC-0. In Public Domain. 
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perform the Hajj, and the same t; : 
told happens here in Kashm thing m 
incident I witnessed struck me VH б 
from the delicacy of feeling SOM my 
school-boys were very thirsty bud " 
there was a Mahommedan Ьыу) 
was no Brahman water-carrier pi hys 
Mahommedans would not nm 

the Hindus could not. These и ee 
few, out of the many instances with 


personal knowledge, but it js useless 


insist further on what must be реи 
familiar to every reader of this Кемет i 


There is then, as I have already said 
one source of discord between Hindus 
Musulmans, the killing of cows. Мон. 
Mahommedans to consider, looking fd 
matter from their own point of view, УШ 
the advantages of the slaughter of co 
are so great as to make it worth while 


Ind 
arat 
Pt Ch 
asks 
absur 
tion 
that | 


| thou 


them to quarrel with their Hindu neig 


bours on that account. As far as тей 


and bodily vigour is concerned it has bell 
shewn conclusively that there is no пей 


eat meat at all, either in India or in E 
land. The great English poet Shelley li 


exclusively on vegetable food ; so ШЕЛ | 


greatest of all musicians, Richard Wagi 
The Prophet himself very: rarely ate me 
his habitual food was dates and wht 
These were men of the very highest ont 
of genius : there are many other examp! 
of men of great eminence wh) have she 
that the keenest intellectual activity ca 
prolonged to old age on a vegetable " 
Phis is equally true of bodily activit t 
proved by the repeated successes of "E 
rians in athletic competitions. Many fr 
sicians have come to the co 


th 


nclusion | 
made y 
hout Ш 
their uw 
same 
among the general public 1 Г 
shewn by the large and steadily 107 
number of vegetarian restaurants 1 a 
The truth is that men persist a 
diet, not on grounds of physio! 
tical experience but simply from 
is from habit, too, we overlook., 
involved in the killing of anim 


same way, men naturally kin 
* It is rather difficult to imagine En 


Pilgrimage to Rome, 
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not tc 
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ot and fish, because they 

iously thought of the suffer- 
seriou? Yt We аге still far 
sports 


E" 
ideal of Wordsworth : 
1d "PC. E 
blend our pleasure or our pr ide ig 
Never to of the meanest thing that feels. 
onsideration for animals 1s com- 
с : es 
Indeed modern in Europe and is no pon 
podre ллу «Doth God care for уо 
rrt a D 
1 of Chr! ‘nt Paul and he seems to think її 
8) asks Бан answer the ques- 


can 
= that any one 
| дш the affirmative. But Islam teaches 
| tion 


| г all living beings. 
EU e с that all creatures both in 
| | oe and earth рав God апа the birds 
ing their wings £ 

Re ud and his praise and God knoweth 
that which they do."* We know too that 
; the Prophet was humane beyond men of his 
УШЕ time eitherin Arabia orin Europe. “His 
adu пе humanity even extended ifself to the lower 
as meneg He forbade the employment of 


int and sho 


V, whelh: 
r of со 


| creation. 
t has bef living birds as targets for marksmen ; and 
0 nU remonstrated with those who ill-treated 


r in f 
elley live) 
o did ty 


their camels. When some.of his followers 
| һай set fire to an ant-hill he compelled 
| them to extinguish it.” “Horses were not to 
fj be hiton the cheek; and their manes and 
| tails were not to be cut; the former being 
| M nature for warmth and the latter 
E Pe chon against flies. Asses were 
ore Bees or hit on the face."T In 
Te ae not yet reached the level 
aE ae ЧО attained by Musul- 
Shooting Bee ап twelve centuries ago. 
18 even now 01:88005. released from traps 
Sra e E DIE of the aristo- 
thrown out b па a bill to abolish~ it was 
there jg 27, the House of Lords. Still 
Ven à meee а though--slow progress. 
* disgusted ‘ot the House of Lords would 
Practised р at the cruel and brutal sports 
“ghteen ер c »gland in the seventeenth and 
eo growth 0168 
ae tely mie humanity will I believe 
l food. men to give up the use of 
as been said already, 
nce that they can do so 
to themselves. But at 
accept a аге many men who 
elieve thas 5 conclusion, They 
if this ле Is necessary for 
"Nur, Sale ere so, and the des- 
Y Life of Maansiation. 
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truction of animals could not be altogether 
avoided, yet surely every good man must 
admit that we ought not to inflict on ani- 
nals more suffering than is absolutely neces- | 
sary. Now we cannot know what the sen- | 
sations of animals аге. Still it is a reason- 
able conjecture that the larger animal suffers 
the more acutely. We can hardly suppose 
that killing a mosquito gives as much pain 
as killing an elephant. If this be admitted 
as probable, then those who will not abstain 
from animal food altogether should at least 
abstain from beef, since of all animals i 
slaughtered for food the cow is the largest* 
and most highly organized. No one can | 
maintain that eating beef is necessary for 
health, and by abstaining from beef we i 
diminish the suffering inflicted on animals, | 
although we do not abolish it. | 
If not for the sake of the animals, then | 
for the sake of their Hindu neighbours, we 
urge Musulmans to give up the killing of 
cows. One of the best of the sayings attri- 
buted to Hazrat Isa is “Blessed are the 
peace-makers" and every Musulman who 
abstains from beef is so far а peace-maker, 
Put on one side the arguments we have 
hitherto used and assume for the moment 
that the objections to the killing of cows 
are mere foolish prejudice. Still however 
foolish we may think the prejudices of our 
neighbours it is neither wise nor kind to 
wound their feelings by ignoring them. А 
friend with whom I come in daily contact 
dislikes intensely some practice which to me 
seems harmless. Surely, kindly feeling or 
even ordinary good taste should induce me 
to abandon that practice. It is true there 
are some things which no good man can 
give up even for. the sake of peace, duties 
injoined by his religion or his conscience. 
But the killing of cows 1s not one of these, for 
no Musulman can assert that it is prescribed 
by his religion. In matters of indifference 
we should conform to the wishes of others. 
Men of different races, customs, and reli- 
eliefs have to live together in India. 
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We must disagree about many questions, 
but we can at least shew consideration for 


the feelings of our neighbours and en- 

deavour to live at peace with one another. 
In this respect, too, we may learn from the 

example of the Prophet. Even such a 


bitterly hostile writer as Muir admits that 
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He forbade compulsion in religion and 
| he hearts of men by gentle- 


wished to gain t 


ess and patience. So he allowed the Arabs 
ness 2 2 


to retain their old customs venom these 
were not immoral or idolatrous. his ^ 
ecially shewn in the ceremonies connecte 

From all we know of the life 
‚ be sure that if he had 
preached in India, so far from disregarding 
the feelings of Hindus, he would have en- 
deavoured to win them to Islam by every 
concession consistent with the fundamental 
doctrines of religion, ‘To those Hindus who 
belong to castes which are „considered 
Sudras, Islam offers a higher social position 
and brotherhood with all believers. As it 
is converts are made, but probably many 
more would be made were they not repelled 
at the outset by the knowledge that Mahom- 
medans eat beef. Naturally this is not 
an argument which will appeal to Hindu 
readers, but I am writing for Mahommedans 
and it should be.the desire of every true 
Mahommedan to extend the creed of Islam 
throughout the world. lt is a desire with 


esp € 
with the Haj). 
of the Prophet we may 


which I can sympathize, for though Г am| 

` . B NEXT 1\ 
not a Muslim, of all existing religions Islam | 
seems to me the most sensible and rational// 


` From a purely worldly point of view it 
is no less desirable that there should be 
friendship between Hindus and Musulmans. 
Mutual discord can only retard the progress 
of both classes. Whatever their differences 
of religion, all Indians should feel that the 

belong to the same country. All should be 
united by the tie of a common patriotism 
Nothing can be more foolish or indeed cone 
temptible, than for a man to make his 
religion an excuse for separating himself 
from his fellow-countrymen. In England 
Roman Catholics are in a minority buta i 
English Roman Catholic would feel азак. 
ed at the suggestion that he was less loyal 
to England than a Protestant, At the oe 
of the Boer War the late Pope expressed iis 
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Rack successive century turns Over a 
new page in the book of social evolu- 
tion, and discovers there 
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sympathy with the Boers. So 
nent English Roman Catholics e 
protest to the effect that in al} u 
faith or morals they submitted 
authority of the Pope, but in quim 

politics they were loyal British i | 
In the war between Japan and Rue 
Japanese Christians fought no less at 
than the Japanese Buddhists or Shine 
If a Japanese Christian had deserted e | 
Russians on the ground that they a 
Christians he would have been contempt 
even to the Russians themselves, For 
man who deserts his country is an object | 
contempt to honest men of all countries 


cared too much for their religion andu 
little for their country. Even now amy 
the older Hindus there is a tendency 
identify patriotism with Hinduism. Мой 
could be more foolish and mischievos 
Patriotism and religion belong to etic 
different spheres of conduct. I believe tt 
younger Hindus and Musulmans feel lis 
and will no longer allow differences “$ 
religion to drive them into opposite cams 
They see that there is no reason why i 
of different religious opinions should Y 
work together for the good of their com 
country.  Injudicious language has is 
used in the past, but it 15 well that? 
should be forgotten and the old. 1 
should cease. As far as 1 can d 
younger Musulmans sincerely wish Wi 
on the best terms with their Hindu e 
countrymen. It is for these younger E 
especial that I am writing. Even p y 
them can by his individual life and © al 
do something to promote peace [1 
all, no man can set before 
worthier object in life than to € 
promote peace and good will am 
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overthrew monarchies 
empires, and was so all- 
imposing that it seemed to 
in political development. 
the conditions that made die 
nationalism . possible were 
g negatived its ultimate triumph, 
such t the help of democracy, | nation- 
А uld have been strangled in its birth, 
alism o lemocracys as old as the beginning 
and De. and as new as today, is in the last 
of nie: compatible with nationality. 
S. son of the people is your true ideal- 
ist. “The young,” has said a philosopher, 
tare always right and the ‘people,’ to use 
the generic term, are always young. Un- 
mindful of incidental consequences, they 
will follow a great idea to its realisation. 
But with achievement comes appreciation, 
and the present is not as rosy, not so near 
the millenium, as it was when it was not 
the present but the future. There is always, 
however, a future, and on the horizon still 
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and © ited 
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glows the millenium as bright and as allur- 


ing as ever to those who have not known the 
pain of disillusion, or who in spite of it 
have still kept the faith. Nationalism 
achieved by the help of democracy has left 
ү with its main purpose unachieved, and 
Nee looks beyond nationalism for 
Te. о of the ills from which it suffers. 
di Mtg у of our time is not that 
e. a ang the political scientists. It 
political NE a political principle, it is 
cael EE үш the sense that it is social, 
cal j isabilities survive when politi- 
ide E naye been adjusted. Thus 
against the с at present a reaction 
amongst th AServatısm of nationalism 
Movem e leaders of the democratic 
ы ent throughout inne dim 
$nCy ma b pe, and t e same 
Many and ee observed to underlie the 
a the See of what may be 
> is Political ie school. And yet be- 
doe, У ate to come m are as slow to die 
е a о Ee democracy 
suffered Зд on that which it has 
o or during а century, 
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it cannot be beaten in detachments. Since 
it 18 an organised whole, the struggle must 
be international, because the enemy is inter- 
national. This is the teaching, this the 
programme of socialism, and the democracy 
of Europe is eithersocialism pure and simple, 
or socialistic. 

There is not the least reason to apprehend 
the immediate realisation of ‘internation- 
alism’: even its ultimate possibility is a 
matter of doubt; for all movements adjust 
themselves to a compromise, and the Ser- 
bonian bog stretching between the present 
and a future of ‘internationalism’ is so vast 
and so intangible that many brilliant aspira- 
tions will perish, and those that survive will 
reach their goal draggled, miry and hardly 
recognisable. Although the idea of Nation- 
ality as a political principle is little more 
than a century old, the feeling of kinship, of 
differentiation of interests, of geographical 
isolation, all that a separate language, differ- 
ent manners and customs, convey, remain in 
permanent hostility to international com- 
munity. They existed before the State and 
they will survive it. Rooted in the 
immeasurable past, they have been nurtured 
by the history and traditions of each race 
stretching far beyond the twilight that 
shrouds the beginning of communal life. 
They have been born out of chaos, and 
chaos will receive them back. 

Between the active - aggressiveness _ ot 
democratic internationalism and the inertia 
of nationality the-struggle will go on and 
the issue liéson the knees of the gods. In 
the meantime each nation will work out 
its immediate destiny while the current of 
the world’s progress carries 1t on 1mpercep- 
tibly but unfailingly towards the inevitable. 
There are those who look to the future, and 
see therein the reign of peace inaugurated 
by the recognition of the brotherhood of 
the nations, and some who distrustful of 
national self-consciousness base their hopes 
on the development of the individual and 
have a vision of the ‘divine anarchy of 
Tolstoi. But for both the omens are un- 
favourable. The only form of internation- 
alism that exists outside the realms of 
imaginative sympathy is that which orga- 
nises for war, and a class war 15 not less 
brutal, not less destructive and not less an 
outrage against civilisation than that which 
For behind Demi 
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but not of him there springs up an army of 
the outcast, the declassés, the ле. 
They hover on the outskirts of society, an 

they see in the awakening of Demos the 
beginning of war. And when the struggle 
is knit, when the classes come into handi- 
grips, then the submerged come to the sur- 
face, for they are the end of things. Destruc- 
tion incarnate, civilisation has made them, 


A REMINISCENCE OF THE LATE SISTER 


T goes without saying that the late Sister 
Nivedita has a position in the Indian 
thought-world which she herself created 

by becoming one of the foremost pundits 
of our time in matters concerning Indian 
culture and history and, particularly, con- 
cerning the Indian Future. It goes likewise 
without saying that she has found a place 
n me ue of many of the children of the 
Motherland, who recognise i 1 r 
“an Uma come $n mE Eon 

; оше 
and personality were truly Indian.” 

Apart from her position as an autbority 
on things Indian and her place in the estima- 
tion of the people, both as a writer and a 
co Mee c 
of those who em hehe vei 

пег in the world of 
thought have been privileged to know her 
as a person. For this reason some recollec- 


tions of heras the person, Si ivedi 
ister Nive 
are undoubtedly welcome. 26 


It is true, as Mr. J. Fr 
tioned, that the first 
Nivedita proved eithe 
most disastrous, Speaking specially with 
regard to myself, the first meeting E b 
all means the former, | had lon since 4 
certain of her writings, and D it E 
pee оета like Ieverent expectation 
ee d awaited the hour when | 

ет. иї 1 1 1 
not the most advagio И d e 
making acquaintances, and OR all ae 


railway station in the c; 
: е су of New 
Yet for me the meetin noue 


iculty. A friend of 
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aser Blair has men- 
meeting with Sister 
T most pleasant or 
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they may unmake civilisation 


hope of democracy,— the elimin is 
submerged classes, the dispersa] © 
shadow that looms grimly > x of у 
ground of everyday life, hopeles He bee meet! 
terribly significant. If demora.) “dat fount 
in this it will have more thee " шы preser 
self, if it fails all else is vain. Justified MB quart 
ү now 
L. Mac Lig pod 
the ! 
INDI 
of In 
tione 
her sé 
NIVEDITA and t 
“who 
some considerable time, serutinising. ik Pe 
different trains that came from Boston, — repre 
We had almost given over the last hoy know 
when the “last train from Boston" cam all o 
plunging in the distance. We said, “Lal lost 
us wait this last time, and if she iml admi 
aboard.this train, let us give it up.” Tk roune 
train was slowing down and in a minute if word 
was beneath the huge shed of the Gran Th 
Central Station; and in another min ехар 
the compartments were emptying themselvé Siste 
of their loads of human freight. It was йй in w 
exciting scene, people pouring in andol Duri 
of the station gates and the passengers dash eis! 
ing here and there and everywhere. Nt e 
strained our eyes for several minutes, N a 
heart was throbbing with anticipation a 2m 
l was getting on edge. “There she's a En 
friend cried out. And my eyes fell D id 
woman of about medium height, | theti 
a garb resembling that of a nun. Sie | М, 
carrying her own packages and SAM that 
along with an intensity of manner ace nN 
Would confuse even a New Yorken ctf befor 
customed to the strenuous life of a DB mi er 
"Come, let us have tea,” were the fs - State 
after she had bid us greeting. nd whet the 
went into the adjoining restaurant rg na 
amidst the refreshing influence of is Ema 
my first glimpse of the Sister Nivedit di they 
Her first words were concerning т SD 
had just made up my mind in that iin 
come to India, a land, of which Es Ne 
fess I knew exceedingly little. ^ ae 
Americans Iknew that Calcut | йү 
Capital; and upon being question 


ауе answered, after several sae 
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asked such а question. pru 

: ted in the philosophy o 

ntet rally 1 thought that in 

a sitting before me 1 had 

od sreatest expounders and re- 

found 005 es E in the half or three 
sentatives: hour, however, I came to 
man was much deeper and much 
than an ordinary philosopher. In 

:ve sense of the word she was an 
on nd the manner in which she spoke 
litics and the names she men- 
tioned of celebrated e ee 
her sentences were гер ete ша рр 
| and there reshape my entire conception as to 
who" the Sister Nivedita was. She was 
no mere nun, with a retiring, purely religi- 
ous disposition. She was an incarnate 
representative, as I came more and more to 
know, verily of the Indian Dharma itself in 
all of its aspects, and a great enthusiast. . I 
lost myself in that short space of time in 
admiration, forgetting my tea and my sur- 
roundings in spell-bound attention to her 
words. 

Though this might seem somewhat 
exaggerated to one who has not met the 
Sister, to those who knew her the situation 
їп which I found myself is quite apparent. 
During my journalistic experience of five 
Ог SIX years, during which time I have 
sees all types of people from United 
Ae PON to interesting hod-carriers 
of labour | pees to turbulent leaders 
which jenem never met a personality 
time with Se me in less than an hour's 
thetic mind ER розы of such a syn- 

My MORD S опе pe 
Mat same night were deeply confirmed 
in New York P Us A well-known society 
оге its a invited the Sister to speak 
er cheer} €rsand desired also to give 
lates, ng welcome to the United 

toe ue invited, as well as 
"on. The 1s Sister and myself had 
ma l'hursby | WO were guests of Miss 
the famous singer. So 

to call at her residence and 

m to the society's quarters. 
windy..night as New York 

during the month of 

© trudged along for some 
Saad -wind and rain as 

enly the Sister left the 
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rain. She was thinking of the subject of 
her address, and found herself incon- 
venienced with the narrow sidewalk and 
the umbrella and with a note of impatience 
walked rapidly ahead, meanwhile dis- 
cussing with her friend the merits of the 
arguments she intended using. We reached 
the residence, where the Sister was cordially 
welcomed by a body of ladies and gentle- 
men who had come especially to meet her. 
After the formalities, the gathering sat 
down with the Sister in the centre and 
someone asked, “Sister, would you kindly 
tell us something of your long experience in 
India!” She readily consented, and then, 
for more than an hour and a half, I listened 
to a discourse the contents of which gave 
me the first insight into that Universality 
of mind which the Sister possessed. She 
commenced with the subject dearest to her 
heart, her girls’ school in Bose Para Lane, 
Bagbazaar, in the far distant city of 
Calcutta. She spoke so tenderly and so 
interestingly, describing the school, its 
curriculum. and its children until we were 
completely won over. She spoke of a trip 
she had given them on the Ganges river to 
the neighbouring village of Belur,—a very 
simple affair which | myself have since 
often enjoyed, but she put a world of 
imagination and delicate beauty into her 
telling of the tale, so that it was romance to 
the group of listeners in. the city of New 
York. 4 
Diverting from this simple but beautiful 
description of her life and her work and her 
school-children she entered upon the subjects 
of Indian metaphysics and culture until, 
wrapt in her thought, she unfolded to our 
astonishment a narrative of what none of 
us had ever imagined,—the influence of | 
Indian civilisation on Western modes of 
life and thinking, saying that Central- Asia ~ 
was the scene of the international exchange. 
She painted this in such glowing terms 
that one almost saw the builders of the 
Gothic cathedrals gathering their plans 
from the groinéd Chaitya Halls | of Karli 
and Ajanta. She spoke of the interrela- 
tionship in India. between metaphysics and 
life until we saw Indians as a race of 
philosophers, because of the very customs 
prevalent amongst them. — The address 
became more and more luminous and the 
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which we never previously шы зз 
spoke of the tremendous difference betwe ; 
“nation-making and the building up o 
empires," insisting that the former Ed 
constructive phenomenon 1n the processes 
of civilisation. The latter she thoroughly 
denounced as throughout destructive, 
because it meant that larger nations prey 
upon helpless groups and races, swallowing 
them up in savage greed and making of 
polished peoples the hewers of wood and 
carriers of water. 

I confess that it was one of the greatest 
moments in my intellectual enlightenment 
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III. Sale and Pre-emption. 


E have now discussed the general 
principles underlving Hindu con- 
tract in Chandragupta's time and 

shall now proceed to discuss some of the 
more important contractual transactions. 

We begin with the sale of immoveable 
property. The first provision in regard to 
this is that the piece of property on sale 
has to be offered for purchase in the first 
Instance to the kinsmen (sy) of the seller. 
If they do not propose to buy, then the 
property has to be offered to the neighbours 
who can claim such a right on the ground 
(|. Of vicinage or participation in the append- 
= ages (umm) and on their refusal to purchase 

the property is to be offered to the creditors 

of the seller (afzr).* These rules evidentl 
indicate that something like the right oí 
pre-emption existed in those days. The 
fexts concerning pre-emption are ver few 
in Sanskrit legal literature and even ee 
that exist have been explained away b 
later commentators. [ quote here pd 
Jolly's view on this point :— : 


“A trace of pre-emption in the Hindu law Occurs in 
22 з 
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was in India in the intimacy of het on Mitaks 
home in Bose Para Lane in the city.) those 
Calcutta whither I had long hoped to i respec 
power 
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Tantr 
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“The 
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f f $ 0 sell suc! 
the text quoted in the Mitakshara* and other stants who is. 
law books. It is as follows—‘Transfers of landed | their. 
perty are effected by six formalities: by consti) prevail: 
fellow-villagers, kinsmen, neighbours and со-р Ш perty | 
and by gift of goldand water.’ This text indes pays th 
clearly the existence in the early period of the d If the 
law of a feeling that a transfer of landed proper). e consen! 
valid unless the neighbours, fellow-villagers an E fp liberty 
who are but remotely concerned with it should bare 
given their consent to its being effected. These p?" үз E 
might therefore be supposed perhaps to have Ting 
5 д 2 5 Whatever noi should 
vested with a right of pre-emption. Vial the beint 
may have been prevalent on this subject 1m Т, entitle 
period of the Hindu law, this much 1s des К, Paying 
compilers of those commentaries and ‘Бере f T 
which the modern law is based did not арр in del h 
Sort of pre-emption. Thus the Mitakshara pg 2S a 


with the above text deprives it entirely of e 
significance as may .have once belonged t 
consent of fellow-villagers, according to Шош 

is required for the publicity of the tram 
but the contractis not invalid without 
The consent of neighbours tends to obvi : 
putes concerning boundaries. The cone ae 
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and co-perceners is indispensable when 
р ers is indisp are sepa 


in interest with the vendor. 1f they y Str} 
him, their consent is useful because it may o m 
future doubt as to whether theyare separali pr à 
but the want of their consent does not Шү; eM 
transaction. This interpretation ope te lt | 
may be viewed as an instance o Whic 
ndian commentators used to di expl; 
At the same time, it shows clearly, of th 

proaching to pre-emption w а 
ideas of such an eminent aut С 
the author of the Mitakshara. "t ty 
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cal They Ern regard to the immoveable ; 
тый (D, Г t allowed; it may be mortgaged 
Ordered sale 15 al arties interested." * This text 
Зри by шы ш is also anonymous. ‹ 

Hence text of Brihaspati cited in the 

vedita į (2) e. 012., “separated kinsmen, as 

Е hier gy Mitaks о unseparated, are equal in 

есу, Шш C ol immoveables, for one has not 

| to go, m over the whole to make a gift, sale 
” 
gage. 

E Me ae in which these two texts have 
been explained away may be found by a 
reference to their respective sections 1n the 
Mitakshara.T Men 

ME (3) In a passage in the Mahànirvàna 
Tantra the rules of pre-emption are set out 
thus :— 

"The proprietor of. immoveable property having a 
neighbour competent to purchase it is not at liberty to 
her апі sell such property to another. Among neighbours, he 


who is a relation or of the same tribe is preferred. In 
their default a friend and the will of the seller 
prevails ; even though the price of immoveable pro- 
petty be agreed upon with another, yet if a neighbour 
are price, he is the purchaser and not another. 
Ae ичїї: be unable to pay the price or be 
liberty pd R the sale, the proprietor is then at 

Y to sell itto another. О Goddess! if immo- 


veable property be sold i i 
and he (the neighbour) t о 
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йүз à e price immediately on 
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var that entitled to шыг them, the neighbour is not 

iso WY) Paying the SON E Immoveable property even by 
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emption first came to be recognized among 
the Hindus. Suchan inference cannot be 
supported if we read properly the mental 
attitude of the commentators. The later the 
legal authority, the more hostile is he to 
restraint оп alienations of property. It 
cannot be denied that the rule that a 
member of a joint undivided family cannot 
sell his share in the joint property without 
the consent of his co-sharers aimed at a 
result similar to that which the Muhamma- 
dan law of pre-emption intends to achieve.* 
The provision that а feld cannot be sold 
without the consent of the whole village in 
particular cases, or without the consent of 
the family, which certainly existed in 
ancient times, also points to the same con- 
clusion.] ы 

It is often argued that the absence of a 
Sanskrit name for pre-emption shows the 
absence of the custom. Such a position is 
absurd on the face of it, for what is described 
at length need not be necessarily named. 
Besides, in all the cases we have noted, the 
subject of pre-emption has been subsumed 
under a more general one which has given 
its name to the chapter and so we do not 
find a Sanskrit equivalent. 

From these it appears that the custom of 
pre-emption among the Hindus dates back 
to a much more ancient period than is 
generally supposed and the advent of the 
Muhammadans only marks a particular stage 
in its history. The passages in the Artha- 
sástra serves only as an evidence of a 
custom which is much older than the 
passage itself.§ я ; 

Having now seen how a piece of im- 
moveable property was offered for purchase 
to certain classes of persons in preference to 
others in the days of Chandragupta let us 
turn to further stages in the process by 
which the sale was effected. 


* The author of the Dayabhaga sets aside the tule 
by saying that sales of undivided shares are immoral 
but valid in law. 

“+ See Е. W. Hopkins's “India Old and New:” 
Land Tenure in India, 

i The word Ward in Manu VIII, 399 no doubt 
implies a right of first purchase or pre-emption as 
Monier Williams calls it but it is claimed by govern- 
ment and in regard to moveables (awia) and 
therefore it cannot be called pre-emption proper. 
yis ggnnection Sivsaranlal’s “Law of | 


Pre-emption. ’ 
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t of the property being on sale 
M КОК reed publicly in the Pl 
of a large number of men who come го 
not less than 40 neighbouring houses an 
who have no personal interest 1n the sale.” 

As immoveable property includes culti- 
vated fields] gardens, enclosed spaces, tanks 
and reservoirs, each of these kinds of pro- 
perty, before being put to sale, had its 
boundaries to be accurately defined in the 
presence of the village-elders and elderly 
villagers ( amama? ), 

Then the crier ( naen ) should shout three 
times the following words— peu 9: mul 
i.e, ‘who will buy at this price,’ thus an- 
nouncing the price of the property fixed by 
the seller. The purchaser who accepts the 
price then enters upon the purchase if the 
sale be unconditional and not objected to 
by any claimant. 

А tax is levied upon all such sales and in 
the event of any increase of price owing to 
superior natural advantages and not to the 
efforts of the proprietor, the unearned 
increment is to go to the Srate.t 

The crier is responsible for the collection 
and payment of the tax on the sale.§ Any 
fraudulent announcement of sale of pro- 
perty of which the seller is not the proprie- 
tor is punishable with a fine of 24 panas. 
No sale can be kept in abeyance for more 
than a week within which time the posses. 
sion must be delivered to the buyer and the 
Rc mde complete. If the purchaser is 

y fraud passed over and the property 
transferred to another, the irregu] с 

T : gu arity is 
ушнаш with a fine of 200 panas. The 
Wee for other sorts of fraud is 24 
* adiu THAT Чеп ааба 
am TENDO «нч Gami дч aera. 
AI ат #2191 Agn “stay q: Фар. 
faaie тп, dan єт eat чы 

kl Чаа, 399 «гїл | 

For 999% see р. бо z 
P- 168 атаја. | aE eic EERE] | 

T See Е, W. above. 
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The following restrictions inre 


sale of immoveable property a ard toy 
noticed. Тах-рауегѕ (Geo. also ү 


fields to tax-payers alone ae 1 
May 


can sell their яше or gifted lands 
Brahmanas who are endowed fa і 


lands. Violation of this rule E з 
with the first amercement. Nein d 
Cay, 


tax-payer enter on a holding exem 
payment of taxes. Ifa tax-payer ent 
the holding of another tax-payer hele 
the owner of the whole Property ae n 
house (94%) of the seller unless iii 
over by express agreement, If a EU 
payer allows his land to lie fallow, ашу. 
competent person may enjoy it for уш 
after which he has to return the same toil 
owner after taking due compensation! 
the improvement made. The nont 
payer may live elsewhere, and yet m 
retain the ownership of his land. 

It may be notified in passing that 
period of prescription in respect of immu 
able properties was usually 20 years biti 
does not hold good in the case of the enj 
ment of a piece of immoveable property! 
kinsmen, priests ог by heretics dum 
political disturbances ; neither does it api 
in the cases of mortgage. ж 

We shall now turn to the rules regadi 


Pted free 


moveables. In the sale of moveables 1 
elaborate formalities are needed, | 
appears that in a sale of move 


property passed by payment of pnt? 


delivery of possession. id 

A refusal to perform a contract 7 
or a refusal to sell an article put i 
by a dealer, was punished with 12 P 
but if the.séller could prove e 
following three pleas he was exemF Y 
2 (т) That the article in que | 
efects (=ч). ara, i 

(ii) а has been lost by vim 
has been stolen or confiscated , 
ог has been destroyed by flood Ог 

(iii) That it has been found 02 
tion to be unacceptable because i origi 
Possess many of its properties 1 
imputed to it; or because © ш 
manufactured by diseased pers? 


* Piy faananea, “©, | 
T aafaa: Р.100й A 
sold 


while speaking of non-delivery of 


of sale 
as reg 
tioned 
is apr 
in the 


excuse for non-performance 
f sale is that a fragile thing 
le to a person cannot be 
hout detriment to it and 
to a third person. , 
d for recission of sale is 
for traders, 3 for cultivators, and 

vherds. With regard to the 
for s necessaries of life however a 


sale of E 7 nights is allowed to people 
eri 


(iv) Another 
fa contract 0 
0 ed for sae 
longer wit 
been sold 
e allowe 


I night 


enter 11 classes. 2 4 
d oF erson not accepting an article bought 
except Ш py da is fined 12 panas unless his case has 


grounds mentioned 


{ the excusing 


any 0 


l non: E = 

W, К. Е or unclean bipeds and quadru- 
for § ye peds are sold as healthy or clean, the seller 
amet isüned 12 panas.| The time for recission 


ofsaleis 3 fortnights for quadrupeds, but 
as regards bipeds no time is expressly men- 
tioned in the text. The recission rule 
is applicable in the sale of slaves also and 
in their case a period of г year is allowed. 
The principle followed in these recis- 


ars би sions is that the judges should try to 
the йү effect them without detriment either to the 
горе}! seller or the buyer as far as possible. 

ics durt; As regards sale through agents («`елтае ижа) 
ТШЕ the following rules are laid down. Agents 
pua LUE the merchandise of wholesale dealers 
E ad p Prevailing at particular localities 


eded. | 


Profit as is reali 


the default of 9 
the sellin 
Us Proper place and а 


If owing to 
to sell at 


t of SH there be a Ра at the proper time, 
ut fors. Рау the ee inthe prices, the agents shall 
willl obtained сапа profit at the rate which 

и ma lie, е0 when they received the merchan- 
E z Agree cum the wholesale dealers 
Will be carri A the profits, the agreement 

N the p = о effect саса ОРАП 

ja e mS reduced sale proceeds 

EXE s E the wholesale dealers. 

abo, destroyed or nt that the goods have 


ori : y Зчіччта ( lained 
Presenta | transmise: zd explaine 
ntation 2 anc OD m $ the re- 
na е, 
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worthy and is not contradicted by any offi- 
cial report, then the value of the goods need 
not be made good to the wholesale dealers. 
The profit and value of the articles would 
be calculated after making due allowance 
for all the necessary wear and tear they 
undergo if they are sold at а distant future 
or at а distant place. If the wholesale 
dealers are combined in a partnership, then 
each will take his own share of the value 
and profit or loss. The rest of the rules are 
to be supplied from those regarding deposit 
(sufafa). 

Some of the following rules regarding the 
fraudulent sale of articles? are wide enough 
and can cover cases in which sale does 
not come in; but asall of them may also 
apply to cases where a sale is involved, 
they have been put here together. 

On the detection ofa lost article in the 
Possession of a person, the owner will cause 
him to be arrested by the order of the judge 
of a court; if however time or place does 
not permit this process, he can arrest the 
person himself and realize the article. The 
judge shall put these questions—“How have 
you got the article?" If he narrates how 
he gotit but cannot produce the seller, he 
will be acquitted, but he will lose the 
article. If theseller is produced, he shall 
pay notonly the value ofthe article but 
will also be liable for theft. If the seller 
runs away or hides himself with the article 
till it is wholly consumed, he shall pay not 
only its value but will also be liable for 
theft. S Ms 
After proving his title to the lost article, - 
the owner shall be allowed. to take posses- 
sion of it; but on failure to prove his: title, 
he isto pay a fine of 5 times the value of 
the thing, and the State takes the article. If 
the owner takes possession of a lost article 
without taking permission of a court, he 
shall be punished with the first amercement. 

Stolen or lost articles on being detected 
by persons other than the owner, are to be 
deposited at AUT 2:6. the. place for the _ ES 
collection of tolls. If no claimant is forth- 
coming, such an article. shall be taken by 

te. x ; Ё 
ELO. proves his title to a lost or stolen 
biped shall pay 5 panas as ransom (fms) 
before taking possession. Likewise, the 
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om fora single-hoofed animal (ang) 
rans a 


2 panas ; 
ow ora buffalo 2 p 
i echt a ae for preci- 
PE or quadrupeds ата адаг Д р 
S of their v 5 
ones, Хс., 5 р. C. | : 

RS of the property of Ee oe is 

і i i from fores 
j the king brings 
ee of BOITIER shall be handed ds 
eats owner. Whatever of the property o 
his EM stolen by thieves the ond s 

t recover, shall be made good by 
St If the king is unable to recover such 
P ll allow any person who 
a thing, he shall allow any pe 10 
volunteers, to fetch it. Otherwise he yi 
pay an equivalent compensation to the 
sufferer. f 


* Cf. Yajn. II, 171—177. -— 
T svarfafama:, P. 190.—A parallel to the liability of 
: . LT 5 f 
ensation to the injured party forloss o 
RE ction above is to be found in ga D 
jn II, 275. 37 ; Narada П, 17. It is interest- 
e UNE tat A similar provision has also been 
НЫ incorporated іп the Manu Kyay Dhamma of the 
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Ownership in properties 
the owner is away from the pl 
they lie. But the owner who 
question the enjoyment of his 
by another íor ro years su 


COntin 


E : CCessively |. 
his right therein. The а ed aj 
minors, the diseased and the distressed 
sojourners abroad and those v i 
forsaken their country for good are ege 
from this rule. The exemption 4 
applies to cases where the assertion 


title is prevented by absence due to politi 
disturbances. E 
The period of prescription does Not ty 
the case of open and sealed деро 
treasure-trove, women, articles be 
to the priests and the State.* 
/, “if ca / en stolen, the in 
tants of that district ere ЛЫ ТОШ 


marks of the stolen cattle are traced’’—Richards 
Trasl. IV, 3, P. 117. 


ж =гепбнічата: чаан, p. 190 f Cf 
VIII, 145—149, 
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FAMILY ; CASTE or SAMAJ. 


E have pointed out in an article in this 
W Review in June that the family 
and not the individual is the unit of 

the Indian economic organisation. In India 
the family is the natural sphere for the 
working out of the struggle for living. 
There has also developed the idea of a 
larger unity in society on the basis of 
Kinship or community of blood and origin. 
Thus along .the lines of the family, the 
conception of the caste, Samaj or race has 
Sprung up. The caste or Samaj not only deter- 
mines the area within which marriage can 
take place, but defines to some extent the 


| proper and characteristic occupation of its 
|! . members. 


* The aboriginal element in the population of 
Bengal, The Calcutta Review, Vol, LXXV, p. 237. 
. According to Nesfield, the communion of profession 
ts the foundation of caste. He does not admit of any 
_ other origin: he deliberatel 
- teligion and race, Risle 5 
-tion with Nesfield. Thi 
ji generative principle, 
i mula for the proporti 


e race, according to 
The “nasal index” ; 
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deed the descendants of aborigines 
nde 


db lee nection with Hindus are ii 
now ЇЇ © cess of those who have remaine 
imes 10 E: original tribes. The effect 
Joyal L on the "Hindus themselves has 
produce a very levelling character and, as 
been 9 || the castes have to some extent 
neatly а ith renegade aborigines, 


: elves W : : 
allied ШОУ: that extent lost their Hindu 


ш ше enuineness; thus their blood 
ren diluted to а great extent! Thus 


enormous class of Vaisyas and Sudras 
pe nstitute nearly five-sixths of the 
hich population of the country and are the 
chief source of its economic well-being 
though showing in the main the preponder- 
ance of Hindu traits and characteristics 
exhibit here and there unmistakeable signs 
of aboriginal alliances, especially in certain 
castes, or clans, or families. This process of 
assimilation of the Hindu castes with the 
aborigines continues to the present day. 
Some aborigines are entering within the 
limits of recognised castes, while others are 
forming new castes at the lower end of the 
social ladder.* Aboriginal warriors have 
assumed the name of Kshatriyas and have 
been allowed that proud name; while 
aboriginal priests are up to the present day 
стшп the name of Brahmans as one by 
e dies enter within the pale of 
Organisation ine s al and sacerdotal 
ог matriarchal replaces the old totemistic 
oss Шү ORE The Сире (?), the 
introduce otra and its Rishi are all 
m uced to effect VIS ial f 
lon, Exogamy RES social transforma- 
regulated by Gol nd endogamy are now 
sides there is E instead of by totem, and, 
isley calls V е general tendency of what 
y dtr, TOP Propriately, hype 
© higher ca y to marry the girl into 
Comparison E Or status. This bears 
ш against m ne en for сеча 
E PROCE n the Hindu Smritis. 
GRADUAL ; m HINDUISATION, SLOW AND 
ELEMENT EEUU OF THE DRAVIDIAN 
US the RTS AND INDUSTRIES. _ 


erani Sat “depressed classes" 1 

of Bra tio p Шш бз пате of the whole Brahminical of ie now-forgotten Buddhism. They аге now 

ще шетаат th d Order to come within the pale depressed because they have lost the memory of their 

is of CON 3 inc € aboriginal populations consti- glorious achievements in the past history of Bengal: 

pu) the Caste ang 6 and accept the strict regula- it Was they who preached the ideals of Buddhism in: 

ДЯ а d Phenomenon goes back Б h Tibet, China апа Japan, who carved the magnificent 
Gua rt des Castes dans L'Inde, US temples of Borobodur in Java, and who cultivated 
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adopting the civilisation and social structure 
of the Hindus. The aboriginal castes who 
have been brought in contact with Hindu 
castes since a longer period, like the 
Chandals, the Bagdis, the Meleyas, the 
Khoyras, the Lohars, &c., have Brahmans of 
their own just like the Hindu castes of 
Kaibartas or Goalas; while the Haris, the 
Bauris and other castes who are lowest in the 
scale of semi-Hinduised aboriginals have no 
recognised Brahmans, Purohits or Pandits, 
and perform their religious and social cere- 
monies themselves without the aid of hired 
priests. Again, castes in which the process 
of Hinduisation is more advance are classed 
as Nabasàkha ог the new branch. Besides the 
Kayasthas or Vaidyas, they constitute the 
Kamar and the Kumar, the Teli and the 
Tamuli, the Kansari and the Sankhari, the 
Tanti, the Napit, the Sadgop, the Moyra, 
and the  Gandhabanik. Each of these 
castes have Brahmans of their own, called 
Barna-Brahmans, or Brahmans belonging 
to particular castes, who perform religious 
ceremonies. "These castes are all considered 
purer than the castes mentioned above. 
Their water will be taken by high-caste men, 
but not that touched by the former.* 

It may be observed in connection with 
this intermixture of Hindu castes with 
the semi-aboriginals that a large portion of 
the Hindu’s decorative, artistic and manual 
skill, Ze, delicacy of touch and manipula- 
tion of finger movements, is due to the in- 
troduction of the Dravidian element, charac- 
terised by a high degree of natural endow- _ 
ment in these respects. Thus the Hindu 
popularly characterised by the exclusive- 
ness and strictness of caste prejudices have 


x This tendency of assimilation is most strong In 
Bengal for two reasons. First, the small colonies of 
ancient Aryan emigrants settling amongst Kolharian 
and Dravidian peoples intermarried with the latter. 
Secondly, the prevalence of Buddhism for centuries, 
which encouraged such intermixture. Perhaps the 
strength of Buddhism in Bengal was derived in part 
from the non-Aryan element in the population. Even 
now thetracesof Buddhism that are found in Bengal 
are to be seen among the lower semi-aboriginal castes 
like the Bagdis, the Haris, the Sarakis, с. Тһе 
of Bengal аге mostly the survivals 
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notwithstanding shewn. M E m 
f assimilation 
onderful power o | | 

im ortant effects on the social and industrial 

1 ; a » 

Fior) of the country." This significant 

movement in Indian Sociology has, how- 

ever, received a. considerable a дае 
isi iviti hris- 

through the proselytising activities o 

tian missions. 


EcoNoMIC MOVEMENT WITHIN AN INDUSTRIAL 
Caste: DIVISION OF CASTE ACCORDING TO 
ASCENDING GROUPS: (а) ARTISANS, 


(b) MinpLEMEN, (c) GENERAL TRADERS: 
New CASTES FORMED IN THE 
HIGHER STRATA. 


Again, even within the caste there is 
much scope for advancement. Instances 
are quite common in which certain mem- 
bers of a caste have risen to a higher status 
due to wealth and ability, leading to the 
subdivision of the caste into groups. Indeed, 
there is always visible an upward economic 
movement in a prospering community. Thus 
it comes to divide itself according to the fol- 
lowing groups ascending in order in the social 
< scale: (а) handicraftsmen, (b) middlemen 
of the trade, (c) middlemen of other trades. 
As the community is thus divided according 
to the separation of the Occupation, in 
every step in the ascending scale there is à 
ramification of castes and occupations. In 
the upper strata the original fluidity is lost 
and the caste and status tend to become 
more or less stereotyped. Thus the higher 
sub-group ceases to consort with the lower 
in eating and marrying, and gradually by 
an inevitable. course of development is 
differentiated into а new caste till even the 
common origin 1s sometimes forgotten, 


iia 


4 ILLUSTRATIONS, 


The Suvarnabanik is quite distinct from: 
the Suvarnakar, the former being the traders 
and the latter artisans, goldsmiths, and it 
15 remarkable that members of the Baniya 
Caste engaging in the profession of gold- 
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a departure from traditional usage wi 
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the higher grade of work implies improved 
social status. Thus there is continuous 
scope for enterprise and rise in the social 
scale through diligence and ability. Indeed 
a trade or profession tends to become 
stereotyped and too rigidly followed from 
father to son for generations without any 
improvement, only when the caste loses its 
vigorous life, its enterprise, initiative and 
inventive faculty. Where, on the other 
hand, the caste shows life and vigour, the 
trade is not followed in the same way by 
the family for generations, but there is 
more or less of a wide choice of employments 
and of distinct grades of profession to 
which every man can rise by his labour and 
skill. The Chàmars afford an excellent 
specimen of a caste of this type, being 
noted for their internal prosperity and con- 
sequent growth beyond that of other castes. 
The hereditary occupation of these people 
1s the manipulation of leather, as dealers in 
hides, tanners, shoe-makers, harness-makers 
and the like. Their caste has seven divi- 
sions each of which undertakes a separate 
branch of the general trade, while in order 
to give full scope to each so that one 
may not intrude on the province of another, 
they maintain no mutual intercourse in the 
smallest degree and permit no intermarriages 
or any social or festive union. There is 
also scope for an improvement from one 
grade to another, a Chámàr by his ability 
can rise from the lowest to the highest 
profession of the industry. Again, the caste 
has been much too wise to restrict its labour 
merely to the pursuits of ancestors. Many 
Chàmars have become servants, grooms, day- 
labourers and coolies; and a very large 
number have taken to agriculture. Through- 
out a large portion of Northern India, 
extensive tracts are entirely cultivated by 
this caste. As cultivators they are labor- 
ious and fairly intelligent. Thousands of 
villages are in their hands, in most of which 
they are only tenants; yet in nota few they 
arein the position of landholders.* Like 
the Chamars many other low castes also 
have a wide choice of occupations. Thus, 
as the Rev. Sherring has pointed out— | | 
‘They have been free to choose various employ- 


ments which their families have followed from genera- - 
tion to generation with such regularity and strictness 


KahoiicoliMbtionShasaing : The Unity of the Hindi 
Race, the Calcutta Review, Vol LXXI, p. 216. 
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known by their occupations. 

division of labour which doubtless has 

drawbacks arising from the circumstance 
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Evits or CASTE. ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Indeed, the evil of caste, sociologically 
speaking, only arises when the fluidity is 
lost and the caste in the higher strata 
frames strict rules forbidding intermarriage 
with the lower sections, and, industrially 
speaking, when the caste becoming strict 
and stereotyped checks the upward economic 
movement from the lower to the higher 
subgroups. Thus it sometimes happens that 
a branch of the handicraft has come to 
constitute a separate caste and does not 
permit a rise from the lower to the higher 
branches of the occupation. The occupa- 
tion embraces a whole crowd of distinct 
castes or classes each of which enforces 
unmeaning distinctions with a rigidity that 
kills all originality and initiative. Thus 
in the United Provinces amongst the workers 
in metal, the Kasera forms a distinct caste 
from the Thatera. The Kasera’s specialty 
lies in mixing the softer metals, zinc, copper 
and tin and moulding the alloy into various 
shapes, such as cups, bowls, plates, &c. The 
Vhatera’s art consists in engraving and 
polishing the utensils which the Kasera sup- 
рез. No Thatera can rise to the Kasera 


group and there is no intermarnage be- 
tween the two sections. 


Thus the occupations become isolated 
and the isolation leads to narrowness and 
consequent stagnation. Among the oil-press- 
ers there аге two sub-castes which have 
originated from an industrial improvement 
The Ghana, Ghani or Gachua Telis work 
an oil mill of primitive pattern. The ma- 
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ingenious craftsmen pay the ped the 50 
their intelligence. In Dic m { the 5! 
Bhagiya Kumhars or potters hae ie Bi securi 
into two divisions, the first descended a and | 
Tilak Pal only make black utensils d Eo 
cond sprung from Madhav Pal опу "9 
red.t The distinction is unmeaning m oe 
theless it is enforced with rigidity, Sin i. 
examples of cases marked off into disi Au 
grades or classes by almost impassable hart) Thenc 


ers can also be cited. The distinti impro: 
which they emphasise serve only to imi C 
economic progress and should not be ti 


rated by a healthy industrial community id 
MOHAMMEDAN OCCUPATION CASTES | by ‹ 
Among the Mohammedans there are ott! Bradhi 
pation castes: like those of darzis (taili е^ 
bhistis (water-carriers), drummers, wi Thus. 
drawers, &c., but these are not sond ешр 
as among the Hindus. Unlike & ap а 
Hindus, the Mohammedans ате not 00 dum 
by strict regulations in the matter’ SOR 
food. But though under the demo? washe 
constitution of Islam theoretically # Ín som 
men are equal, there are grades of s its mei 
rank recognised among them. аге со 
higher class which claims descent foni traditi 
prophet from some of his followers €i caste r 
themselves superior to those spiune Many e 


brought with them some of Ше ү 
caste, and many of the inferior | em t 
and artisan groups are often as aa ү 
gamous as Hindu castes. Thus the ip 
of Bengal, who are the most im 
tional group amongst the 
form a strict and regular cast ; 
after the fashion of the Hindus. г rank] 
ment from the lower to the hig ^ ong 
society is, however, much сн pit 
Mohammedans than amos 
castes, and is tersely describe! befor 
known saying: “The year or 
was а jolaha ; last year a She! im 
able Mohammedan) ; this 68^; dt 
rise, I will become a Sayy!€* о 
dant of the Prophet)" ; though 
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EASTER IN INDIAN ECONOMICS: 
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The advantage of an easy rise P: 
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ће ш converts for Islam. In the Panjab 
secu P eastern Bengal, among the lower 
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‘on which Г A 
(| 5 of his neighbours, such as the currier 
eye E К 


or sweepers when he aspires to rise in social 
rank, adopts Islam and starts one of the minor 
industries which require little training. 
Thence the progress to а higher life and 
improved social standing is not difficult.* 


Caste MANAGEMENT : PUNCHAYET. 
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The management of a caste is in the hands 
of the фипсһауе® and its chief who is called 
by different names, Sardar, 'Mathbar, 
Pradhan, or Mandal. The Punchayet takes 
cognizance of all breaches of caste custom 
in respect of religion, morality or trade. 
Thus in respect of industrial matters, no 
member of a caste is allowed to engage in 
any occupation which is looked upon as 
UU a Jolah for instance, may not 
Washerman! nor c Dha in mc d 
m E Е а Dhunia act as a midwife. 
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darzis or tailors and cabmen in larger cities, 
the Punchayet is much stronger. Їп such 
cases, the Punchayet shows .remarkable 
features of similarity with the European 
trades unions, enforcing strict trade regula- 
tions in the interests of the caste, and 
presenting a united front against a common 
danger, or grave trade peril. 


CASTE AND THE SOCIAL IDEAL. 


We conclude with a few general observa- 
tions: on the importance of caste in the life 
of the artisans. The caste represents a 
social ideal. To the artisans the caste is 
only the family writ large. The caste man 
is the member of a larger unit. A member 
of the caste even if he is an orphan is not 
helpless, for the caste will feed and protect 
him and train him in his craft till he can 
earn his livelihood. And the caste provides 
an excellent system of training at the 
minimum of cost. Particular crafts being 
confined to the same caste, trade secrets 
are preserved and dexterity as well quick- 
ness of perception are acquired most easily. 
Again, the boy has an instinctive leaning 
towards the hereditary craft,and begins 
with a fund of technical insight and educa- 
tion which it would otherwise require years 
to acquire. The caste gives the individual 
other advantages besides his industrial 
training. It is the caste on which he 
depends for help at the time of a death in 
the family. [The caste men are really his 
friends in need, as they also celebrate to- 
gether a marriage or other occasions of. 
rejoicing. To the caste also the individual 
looks forward for justice in case of injuries 
received and the caste has the power of 
enforcing it by the sanction of certain 
penalties and above all by the power of 
final exclusion from the social group. 
Indeed, the real reason why the people still 
cling to the institution of caste-dinners and 
other forms of lavish expenditure at the risk 
of bringing poverty and. indebtedness upon 
themselves is to be sought in the influence 
of the social ideal. This social ideal has 
begun to be superseded by the individualistic 
ideal of the West but it still remains the 
ideal of the great bulk of our ‘people, thoügh 
it is sometimes, unhappily, an ideal of 
poverty of the individual and the family. 
ЖАН Kamat MUKERJEE. 
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MALARIA AND 


HE object in view in submitting we 
paper isto show whether ade 
eradication of this disease is possible 

Bio we takeup the discussion of the 
means of control it will be worthwhile to 
say a few words about the endemic nature 
of the disease and the causes of its spreading. 
First, the spread of malaria must depend 
upon something wherein the malaria germs 
live in a virulent condition and breed and 
wherefrom the carriers may get them. This 
something is, as far as is known, а human 
victim of the disease. So there cannot be 
an endemic malaria in a locality unless 
there was a malarial patient nearby. 
Secondly, we are to see the agents that 
carry the germs and spread them from 
a sick toa healthy man. This side of the 
question also did not escape the notice of 
scientists of the day. Ithas been authenti- 
cally demonstrated by many students in 
that line that mosquitoes, though not the 
only, yet are the main agents for the trans- 
mission of the malaria germs, Happily all 
mosquitoes that hum round us in marshy 
places are not so dangerous. The females 
of a kind of Mosquitoes known as 
E Anopheles are mainly responsible for this 
Ж danger of man. 
It is a well-known proven fact that mos- 
quitoes do not breed in any otherplace but 
in water. Anopheles also do not violate their 
racial rules or habits, and breed in shallow: 
fresh water. Direct sunshine 
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Again the emerged out adults have th 
distinctive peculiarities as not to fy к 
than a thousand (rooo yds.) yards of ^ 
the place of their birth. ; 

Now that we have gathered some kno: 
ledge about the source of the germs i 
carriers and their nature, we can Wig 
think of the means to get rid of them, | 

Here a question may arise as to whe 
infected anopheles can migrate froma 
locality to another through the medium: 
railway trains, steamers and other means; 
transportation? ‘There is every possibili 
for such migrations, but there is nothing § 
be hopeless about it as a little cautius 
the way of disinfecting the train, буй 
the part of the companies will safeguards 
a succesful way. 

To begin the control work over an a 
we must first of all have an expert. B, 
area be too big for one we mus un 
several of them and conveniently divide | 
area into several districts each o К 
ought to be kept under one of t fee 
course it is by all means деши 
necessary to have one man; жее 
in the work, to watch over or supe 
whole work. 
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- vitality, enough work for 
uck Dl the sick it must be shown 
OIE шр roper demonstra- 
ое a оча from the 
d how the germs are acting 
The young minds of the 
which are always ready to 
knowledges, must be. well 
the proper and simple 
about the relation of the 
with malaria and the serious- 
disease, by lectures, de- 
and other means. With 
n the public must also be 
this effect. With a thus 
enlightened public one could not but 
P succeed in raising the necessary funds. 
| Monthly subscriptions from those personally 
interested, private donations from rich men, 
organizing * Tag days" and by some other 
means money may be easily collected. 

It will not be out of place, to mention 
here, how one single * Tag day" ina small 
country town like Oroville in California, 
yielded $ 400 (nearly Rs. 1300) to the fund 
of the local Antimalarial war conducted by 
Prof. W. B. Herms of the University of 
California, during the summer of I9IO. 

Bee permanent campaign over an area be 
much ty, it will not be by any means too 
to influence the local or central 
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ment, examine all the possible breeding 
places, etc., allshady and shallow watery 
places. Mark the places having mosquito 
brood with red flags or anything fora notice- 
able distinction, Red flags were used for that 
purpose by Prof. Herms in Auborn (Calif. 
and other places. Red under sunlight is a 
very noticeable and striking color always 
indicating danger. 

(3)- Thirdly, they must establish a small, 
and temporary laboratory in the place; 
gather therein different kinds of mosquitoes, 
to familiarise the public with the knowledge 
of the varieties of mosquitoes and to show 
clearly the distinctive features of the 
anopheles. Therein they should make the 
mosquitoes breed in some bottles, etc., to 
show the people the life history of the 
insect; as practical demonstrations are 
always more effective than mere lectures. 

(4) Fourthly, they must be very regular in 
writing up the reports of their works and 
must keep a constant watch over the varia- 
tions in the conditions of the district. 

(5) Fifthly, they must procure copies of 
the articles about the campaign, published 
in the local papers and those of the neigh- 
bouring districts. Sometime print some 
copies of the most favorably written ones 
and hang them in different public places. 

(6) The sixth duty 15 the practical 
application of the preventive measures, 
which though the main function of the 
experts, is not so difficult. Of course 
different measures are applicable for different 
localities, seasons and climates. 

(7) As the seventh they must always 
try to keep up the spirit of the public by 
occasional lectures, articles in the local 
papers ; visiting the sick people etc., etc. Я 

(8) Lastly or before the actual work is 
begun the expert should have an account 
of the number of infected children so that 
at the close of the campaign or some time 
after the start of the work a re-counting 
may indicate the efficacy of the under- 


taking. 
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DETAILS AND REASONS. 


'The reasons why the experts should have 
a thorough knowledge of the creeks and 
crevices of the locality are very simple as 
without some such knowledge they may 
let go some breeding places unnoticed and 
benefit of the wo 
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bo RPM E. many breeding places. Pro- 
fessor Herms has experienced the folly of 
being too credulous on the part of RUD 
his experts in the Oroville district (Cali у 
A portion of a bank of an irrigation сапа 
broke or was broken, the water ran over 
the adjoining fields and aíter a few days, 
to the utter surprise of the experts that 
field was found to be a breeding. place. 
Sometimes too much irrigation water 1s 
кене supplied to localities; the water there does 
3 not dry up soon enough and consequently 
dli turn up congenial for mosquito breed- 
Pe ing. Soa thorough examination of all the 
waters, in cans, barrels, tanks, Irrigations or 
anywhere else, is very necessary. 

Duty No. 3 not requiring much explana- 
tion I will come to the 4th one which 
says about writing -up the reports and 
watch over the variations of conditions in 
the district. Keeping a clear record of the 
work shows the experience of the ‘expert. 
From the records only, the public and the 
central authority can understand how and 
E how much of the work has been done, if 
they want to do that before or after the com- 
pletion of the work. The public cannot 
trust the experts if these records are not 
kept clear and good in shape. Much of 
the success of such campaigns depends upon 
keeping good and timely records, Good 
records of. а successful campaign not only 
satisfy the promoters of the same and the 
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Almost all the small carnivorous 
hich inhabit swamp pools and still 
water. will feed upon mosquito larvae. 
Nearly all of the Mznnows, specially those 
forms known as Top-Minnows, of the Genera 
Fundulas and Gambusia, feed abundantly 
upon insects found near the surface of canals 
and other similar places and although not 
at all specific in their choice of the early 
stages of the mosquitoes eat them perhaps 
with even more avidity than other aquatic 
insects, especially such as are hard-shelled. 
Then, too, the voracious little creatures 
known as Stickle-backs and especially the 
forms known as Gasterosteus Aculentus and 
C. bispinosus have this beneficial habits. 
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young ofeach year remain comparatively 
small, say from three-fourths of an inch to a 
half inch, until the young of the following 
year are ready for business, which would be 
by July īst. The Top-Minnows, he says, 
being soft-rayed fish, become the easy 
prey of larger fishes introduced into the 
same water, but the Sunfish being protected 
by spine-rayed fins enjoys greater freedom 
from molestation. The Sunfish, he says, 
abounds in every pond and stream where 
fishes are plentiful, excepting cold moun- 
tain streams.. The common Sunfish, as he 
says, is the most voracious of the small 
fishes. It hasa larger mouth than the Top- 
minnow and is wholly carnivorous, whereas 
the Top minnows are omnivorous. Every 
aquarium dealer in any large city will be 
able to supply Sunfishes. ; 

'There are other aquatic vertibrates, be- 
sides the fishes, which destroy mosquito 
larvae. Mr. Albert Koebele says that he 
imported some western Salamander (Die- 
myctylus Torosus Esch) from California into 
the Hawaiian Islands and liberated them in 
the upper part of the Mzkikz stream in the 
hope of reducing the large number of mos- 
quitoes breeding everywhere in small pools 
and taro fields. Не kept two of these Sala- 
manders for several weeks in an open tank, 
and they devoured and kept the water free 
from the mosquito larve that bred there- 
in. Не says— 

“It is to be greatly desired that this valuable batra- 
chean will increase to such number aso be able to 
help us keep in check the most troublesome insects on 
this island.” 

Then there are many predatory insects 
which feed upon mosquitoes. The late Dr. 
Р. Н. Lamborn of N. Y. and Philadelphia, 
was so impressed with the voracity of the 
Dragon-flies (Odonada) that he offered a 
series of prizes for the three best essays re- 
garding the methods of destroying mos- 
quitoes and houseflies, especially designating 
the Dragon-fly for careful investigation. The 
prizes were awarded and the successful 
essays were published in an entertaining 
volume entitled ‘“Dragon-flies 25. Mos- 
qutoes. lhe Lamborn prize essays.” 

The Dragon-fly larvae feed upon the, mos- 
quito larvae and as winged adults they cap- 
ture mosquitoes on the wings; but the 
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for mosquito extermination and in ice 
insect enemies of the mosquitoes are har 
E the aquatic beetle larvee and 
some of the predatory water bugs undoubt 
edly destroy hundreds of mosquito pue 
There are some natural enemies of the adu t 
mosquitoes also but it is not worthwhile 
to discuss about them in this paper. 

The help of these natural enemies of the 
mosquitoes are to be sought for only if the 
pools are too deep to be dried up or if they 
cannot be advantageously treated with 
insecticides. 

So the next method will be the aboli- 
tion of breeding places by drainage. If the 
pools are not so very deep and yet the use 
of insecticides may easily be avoided, it 
will be always desirable to have good 
drainage to allow the water to run out and 
keep the place dry. There may happen cases 
where the farmers do not want to havea 
permanent remedy over some shallow pools 
which they claim to be useful for their 
agricultural purposes; use of insecticides 
may be useless and too expensive on those 
pools. To dry those places by means 
of drainage, to keep good drainage 
always ready for the outflow of water 
and not to allow rain water, etc., stand in 
these places will be the best possible means 


there. 

There are various kinds of Insecticides 
experimented upon in many different 
places. So before we d 


are prescribe any we 
must discuss the efficacy of the various in- 


secticides. The insecticides used for this 
Purpose, z.e., controlling mosquitoes, must be 
divided into classes according to the wa 
they work, as (x) are dace 
Poison to the wrigglers and рирге, and (2) 
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that though it is not so cl 
there is every possibility of 
the near future; it does not volatilize о. 
neither is it much heavier than water | 
settle down at the bottom of the pools a: 
it is an effective insecticide. Yet it en 
not compete with the suffocating ol 
Prof. Herms in his Penryn (Calif.) campa 
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wrigglers while suffocating й 
will kill them in a much shorter ш 
than that, namely in 2 or 3 hours Ý 


as far as it is known the  sbiffocatr, 
means is the best. The means of suf 
ting is that of oiling the water in the poy 
to make a compact film on the surface # 
thereby prevent the wriggler and the n 
to breathe. This oiling has another. ic 
tion also: the pregnant females c 
come near the water, cannot suffer the Wo 
necessarily die there. Manywhere Pi 
persons tried this oiling method, ee 
or unconscious of its efficacy, 0n Ee i 
bouring pools, and were satisfied a very 
results. Mosquitoes do not fy is oil 
from their breeding places, so by ү тоф 
they could prevent the growth 0 1 
toes in the locality. ‚үле КОВ" 
Ofall the oils tried up to this 10 i f 
has proved to be the best rood ml 
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years to the satisfaction of t 
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Major Ross, the English expe" 26 
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ment for mosquito breeding | 
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m ШО тегиз by treating an area of 
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re miles on the north shore of 
н Kerosene combined with 
E i he army regulations in 
Gin provide for the treatment of the breed- 
u 
ing places 
reported 
city of 


been done in the other parts of this country 
(U.S. A.) and that of the world. But to 
the Californians who have witnessed the 
wonderful results attained by Prof. W. B. 
Hermsin тото, by the use of Kerosene, 
during his anti-mosquito campaigns in the 
district of Auborn, Oroville and Bakersfield, 
there is nothing to be said to emphasize the 
importance of Kerosene іп this connection о 
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all, while some were limp, easily handled, 
made a good uniform coating on the ponds 
and were very effective. So long as the 
oil lows readily and is cheap enough, the 
end is gained, provided it is not too light, 
does not evaporate too readily and is not 
driven or washed off by wind or rain. Mr. 
Matheson in his North Shore experiments, 
arrived at the same conclusion, and found 
the “light fuel oil” of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany to be the best for this purpose. Prof. 
Herms in his experiments in Auborn, etc., 
had the same experience and found 
the Standard Oil Company's “Backersfield 
oil" the best. He advises to use light oil 
mixed with some crude oil, as that will 
prevent the evaporation and clogging and 
may help the oil to stand against the wind. 

How many times a month or so a certain 
pool should be oiled depends entirely upon 
the local conditions—the 1dea being to keep 
the surface continually under an oil. film for 
the whole breeding period of the mosquitoes, 
i.e. the spring and summer. Generally 
oiling twice a month ought to be enough, 
provided it is not blown out by the wind 
or washed off by rain. 

Kerosene may be applied simply by pour- 
ing it on the surface of the water when it 
wiil spread by itself or be spread rapidly 
by light winds, or it may be spread through 
a spraying nozzle. The spreading method 
was used successfully on Stantin Island by 
Mr. Kerr and his associates. The labourers 
employed were furnished with bucket pumps 
and were able to throw the spray into the 
ponds to a considerable distance from the 
shore. Though the use of the spraying nozzle 
was not so much admired by Mr. L. O. 
Howard, the entomologist of the U. 5. 
Government, yet successful изе of it by many 
people in many parts of the country speaks 
forit. Finally Prof. Herms of U. C., whose 
name has been mentioned so many times 
in this paper, used spraying nozzles in his 
last campaign and is very pleased with the 
work. É 

I here take the privilege of reproducing a. 
part of the letter written by Major-Surgeon 
I. R. Kean of the U. S. army in Cuba, to the 
Adjutant General of the department, on 
the 13th of October, 1900— : 

“The evidence is now perfectly conclusive that 
malaria, as well as fiarta} infections, RE Sed * 
i reasons to suspec me 
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Every consideratio rude | 
mands therefore, the protection from the 
mands at all posts. 
done with a very slig 
by the enforcement. on 
cautions, namely :—1. i t ° 
Mosquito bars in all barracks and especially in all hos- 
pitals. 2. The destruction of the larve of the young 
mosquitoes, commonly known as “Wiggle tails or 
Wigelers" by the use of petroleum on the water where 
they breed. 

The mosquitoes do not fly far. and seek shelter when 
the wind blows. So it is usually the case that every 
communit$ breeds its own supply of mosquitoes, in 
water-barrels, fire-brackets, orundrained puddle, post- 
holes, etc. An application of one ounce of kerosene to 
each fifteen square feet of water, once a month, will 

„= destroy not only the young, but the adult who come 
to lay their eggs.” 


Post-commanders of two pre- 
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"^ 66 E hath made of one blood all na- 
tions of men for to dwell on all 
the face of the earth." These are 
the words of a Jew addressing himself to 
Greeks. We can feel in them that passion 
for the One which beats in all Jewish religi- 
ous utterance,—in every religious utterance 
of man. This world is one, thou and th 
brother art one, God and the soul are one x: 
* are not these sayings summings ир of all 
human reverence and piety? He who can 
Pronounce the word One Wisely -—is he not 
acknowledged as a seer all the world Over 

from farthest East to farthest West ? ee 
acne Аал ар е fom whi 
1 { ns the saying comes 
| had begun from his cl ildh 2 : 
| : audhood to pronounce 
the word One. At first he Pronounced it 

after the narrowest Jewish fashion Th 
was but one Chosen People, iR 
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Mr. L. O. Howard writes: 

“After a number of years’ ex 
mosquitoes, I have come to the сє 
is no reason why any commun 
mosquito plague. 

It became more and more 
neighbourhood, if it cares to take the А 
to the expense, may place its \ 
du combat... In some instances j í 
is all that is necessary, in other di 
the part of the residents of a given n 
a given community is needed.” 
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taken by the change which is spokenofs 
mysteriously in the story of his life-t 
change wrought by means of the vision tlt} 
shone upon him as he journeyed towa 
Damascus,—the vision that caused lir 
to fall to the earth and struck him blind 
the space of three days. Thereafter Pin 
began to pronounce the word One alt 
another fashion. He who had been al 
exclusive now became all-inclusive. Ш 
not so much a new faith that Paul h 
adopted as a new interpretation 0 m 
set among the surroundings of the inte 
tual and religious life of Athens. on 
sensitive to every sign of difference mi 
marks off the Greek from the Hebrem v 
these signs of difference instead of Mr 
his scorn and his anger, as once they p 
nave done, serve now to add pom 
intensity to his declaration that боо 
made of one blood all nations 0 
dwell on all the face of the earth: 

The symbol of this unity for. 
still to be a common religious 
faith to which all the world was! 
verted. We can hardly apprecl™ 
we can hardly perceive the her? 
of the man in him, if we have 
lise the gigantic dimensions of ™ 
which he set himself. That t2? 
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human infancy. Paul knew little 

vorld beyond the limits of the Roman 
pe y d ignorant as he was and as most 
Bum P the true extent of the *face of 
» Paul was still more ignorant of 
f national and religious tradi 
tions, of the resisting power both of ingrain- 
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ed prejudi 
tacles which are 
nature to the acceptance of one common 
religious symbol, cr religious mode of ex- 
pression. Little could Paul foresee the 
differences which were to set in and divide 
Christians from Christians. Still less could 
he have foreseen the increasing power of 
if forms of faith which were other than Jewish 
or Christian forms of faith, the respect 
{they would win as time went on from all 
б intelligent men, the recognition that would 
sed lir be granted to them side by side with Christ- 
i бы Над Paul known anything pro- 
oS des the religious wisdom of India, 
MS mae seen another vision, and been 
with still Ue again, and endowed 
unity, er interpretation of religious 
thela алде of the stature of Paul never- 
light of qo its impression upon us in the 
himself __,, 5.&antiC task to which he braced 
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are still impatient to see them obliterated 
as Paul was impatient. Whosoever has felt 
the hunger of the West for the East, whoso- 
ever has felt the hunger of the East for the 
West, has known the stirrings of promise 
and prophecy in his own bosom. 

That hunger of the West for the East and 
of the East for the West is part of the 
hunger which draws all men towards the 
One. It is a hunger of which, for discern- 
ing men, everything about usreminds us: 
for it finds its symbols not only in religious 
things ‘but in common things which are 
sometimes supposed to have but a far-away 
relation to religion. Let me remind you 
of the religious significance which one of 
the greatest poets and religious teachers of 
the modern West—Walt Whitman—dis- 
covers in so materiala thing as the Suez 
Canal. Walt Whitman read in the news- 
papers the account of the ceremonies ‘with 
which the opening of the Suez Canal was 
accompanied. On the desert sands of Egypt, 
to watch the passing of the first procession of 
ships, was collected togethera motley crowd, 
—Arabs, Egyptians, Turks, Frenchmen, 
Germans, Austrians, Americans, Englishmen, 
royal personages, diplomatic and naval and 
military personages, tourists. There was a 
fantastic display of etiquette and vanity on 
the part of the crowned heads, there were 
dinners and balls and military displays. 
There was little serious apprehension of the 
significance of the opening day on the part 
of any person present, although there was 
plenty of speech-making. In the distance, 
however, the imagination of the American 
poet was seized and stimulated by the fact 
of the shortening of the passage to India,— 
seized and stimulated as by the presence of 
a profound spiritual. fact in the drawing of 
so various communities and civilisations. of 
men nearer together. Are not physical facts 
a representation however rude of spiritual 
fact? Is there any circumstance or tendency 
ofour exterior life which does not follow 
the law of ou pew life and give us a 

; soul t : 
ш Po ofthe passage to India isa 
spiritual fact for Walt Whitman. His 
imagination is kindled by the rapture which 
is exercised over every intelligent Western 
spirit by ће mystery and enchantment of 
the East. The love of his own country 
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and heis thrilled no less by 
India. which he had never 
her fables, her burning n 
her patient peoples, 
her contemplative habits. Passage to India 
is to the poet a powerful reminder of the 
oneness of blood which underlies all human 
differences, of the oneness of spirit which it 
is the privilege of poetry and of insight to 
perceive. He thinks of the earliest voyagers 
and discoverers adding as it were land to 
land,—he thinks particularly, as an 
American citizen, of Christopher Columbus, 
—and he regards all these men as agents 
in the work of binding all the world 
together, —unconscious servants and instru- 
ments of the hunger for the One. Passage 
to India is passage to the soul. In the poet's 
own words, it is "passage to more than 
India." 

For the dull mind there are material 
things and material things only. For the 
dull mind there is the Suez Canal and the 
tall ship: for the apprehensive mind there 
ispassage to India, and passage to more 
than India. For the dull spirit there is 
trade, there are strange races of men, strange 
tongues, strange religions. For the appre- 
hensive spirit all of these things are symbols 
of something much greater than they. АП 
speak of the one blood, the one life, the one 
effort, the one goal. Forth from the West 
goes that which is more than the West to 
meet from the East that which is more than 
the East, —and the preparation for this 
meeting is being contrived with the aid of 
steamships and railways and canals, and 
the activities of men who are able to think 
of little more than steamships and railways 
and canals. Absorbed in its work among 
the things of the hand and the brain the 
West has had little power to conceive of the 
Spiritual kingdom which over-rules the king- 
dom of the hand and the brain. £ 

The materialism of the West today is no 
contradiction, no refutation, of the spiri- 
tuality and idealism of the highest mind 
of the East. In order that men should gai 
by and by fulness of sight, it is ne oa 
that they should be content d И 
It has ea AU eat 
x upon the Western world that it Чыл 
olate the individual mind both from the 
its close relation to the Oversou 
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the existence of each other, The dn 
saying of Jesus “I and the Fathe 2 
is not understood among из. E 
gical saying of Jesus “Thous 
neighbour as thyself” is inter, 
sentimental ideal or a metaphor, The ih | 
we have ofa nation is the idea of infu 
separated atoms of men associating | 
selves together for mutual convenient 
the external bond called patriotism, 
word freedom with us means each 
following of his own will with the minim 
of interference or quarrel with Godo 
neighbours. 


saken us. In short the world for us i: 
Many rather than the One, because! 
centuries our task has led us to thrust? 
idea of the One away from us. Nevertits 
the idea cannot be thrust away, 4 
from human acknowledgment, and ШЦ; 
atime only. And the fact that it cat 
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material or scientific and political de 
ment, is a sign not of the wilfulness n à 
nor of the stupidity of things DUM 
many-sidedness of human йе | 
a law of life that this people and tha : 
ing for the time being one-sided We 
ring the risk of destruction, “there Di eli 
society in the long run 1s o E 
would be sceptical to doubt Ai | 
future of mankind on earth Wi m 
fairer and the fuller for all пое 
Pride and degradation, i 
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since the birth of modern gow 
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a-days religion can little alleviate, the 
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їп of ignorance of the soul, of man’s 
pain nd destiny,—all these pains if we 
eS е sensibility to be conscious of them, 
E not embitter us in the West against 
our age: should rather provoke our sym- 
pathies, as pains borne for the future, pains 
by which a day to come will yet benefit. 
he first experimenters in new developments 
of life, new arts and knowledges,—and 
such are we today,—must necessarily bear 
many things in order that later comers into 
lle may enter into a debt to their fore- 
unners. 

It would be possible for me to dwell upon 
any signs which seem to show that here 
in the West the minds of men are turning 
oe a new intensity to the One, 
| ERR promig upon the horizon of 
a belief in society and a pro- 
and йч te So many of our social 
put to the eeu ишиби are now being 
eligion ds 10n, so long has the official 
Pordering u € churches lingered in a state 
Become of Pon death, so tired have we 
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of these signs, excepting the one with which 
I began: the sign given by the apostle Paul. 
The passion that dwelt in Paul for the one 
blood of which the Oversoul hath made all 
nations of men for to dwellon all the face 
of the earth is an ever-enduring sign of the 
spirit, and a sign that rarely has come 
nearer to us than it has come in our own 
age. Walt Whitman has read the sign in 
the shortening of the passage to India. He 
has welcomed the opproach to India as an 
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approach to “more than India," as an 
approach to the soul. And this word is not 
an idle word. What is more significant 


4 
today than the yearning of the West to- | 
wards the East and the yearning of the \ 
East towards the West: the value that the ` 
Westis setting upon Eastern speculation, 
the value that the East is setting -upon 
Western politics and science and industry ? 
What is more significant today than the 
harmony that is being discovered, the 
approximation which is taking place, 
between the profoundest thought of ancient 
India and the profoundest thought of 
modern Europe ? If it should be discovered 
that one thought, one faith, one conviction 
about human things and divine things is 
entertained by deep-sighted men in the 
East and deep-sighted men in the West, by 
deep-sighted men of the past and еер 
sighted men of the present, how much 
strength would be added to our belief in 
the possibility of reaching the truth, how 
much nearer to us would be drawn the 
things of the spirit | 

And this me. has been made! 
The profoundest thought of the West 
reflected in Kant and Fichte and Schopen- 
hauer has been found in full accordance 
with the fundamental thought of the East,— 
with all that wisdom which from imme- 
morial ages has proclaimed that the soul is 
one with all things round it, that I and E 
neighbour are one man, that the brot a 
hood of mankind is more than ы 4 
that the soul and the Oversoul are one soul, 

Upon all high-minded men today, m 
all lovers of the good and the true, rests п 
obligation of clearing the path towards the 
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t the East and the West will 


i ; the highest 
joi together. It is by t 

ME Wes by Kant and Schopen- 

ier and Walt Whitman, and not by its 


intellect. tha 


inferior mind, that we must ыя А 
| it 1 ighest mind of the 
‚ West; as it 1s by the high 


THE ARYANS OF INDIA 


S various groups of people speaking 
Aryan languages differ from one 


another ethnically, the ethnologists 
fail to determine the physical characteristics 
of the pre-historic culture group which 
superimposed its culture upon diverse races of 
the world. Virchow offered a challenge to 
the scholars to answer, as to how the 
Aryans looked, whether they were long- 
headed, or broad-headed, whether their 
complexion was dark or white, or whether 
they had blue eyes and blonde hair of 
the European ideal. Now that the Aryan 
languages are spoken by many groups 
of people, having no ethnic relationship 
with one another, all that can be said is 
that the Aryan culture spread оуег а vast 
extent of Asiatic and European countries, 
though the blood of the Aryans might 
or might not have been mixed with that 
of the recipients of the culture. 
the linguistic unity 
distinct, it has be 
Keane and other e 


То explain 
of the peoples ethnically 
еп formulated by А.Н. 
minent scholars that the 
Aryans never formed a distinct and well- 
defined ethnic group, but only disseminated 
their culture by coming in contact with the 
several races of mankind. 

I must also note here that the term 
doés not occur in the lan 


European S 
| peak Aryan 
tongues. Strictly speaking the term ‘Aryan’ 


is applicable only to the Hindus and the 


‘Arya’ 
guage of those 
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East, by that which is more th 


we must interpret and understand il m 
ne yer 
PLE Rcg. б! 
Jote.—This address was деј; dH here 
some in London. clivered to the Bu to In 
histo 
thel 
as t 
dept 
fas ат 
fand 
seas. 
appe 
their language and religion? If any cu jits Y 
group ethnically distinct from the By) wou 
peans could impress upon some Eun jspec 
groups the indelible marks of their lang E 
and religion, it could be possible fors m 
a group to exercise similar influencey ү 
a section of Indian people. The questi a 
therefore arise : — К did 
(т) Did the Vedic fathers come to hi Ei 
from elsewhere? or - aa 
(2) Is the Aryan culture a E = 
garment which a section ИШ т... 
Indian people wears, orisit asi Sff 
ment of that particular communi "post 
own weaving in India? B / deal 
'The Vedic documents do not [А Í The 
view that the authors of the Vedic mi | seat 
came to "India from езеш das | Vedi 
Macdonell has shown that the. id { паш 
not show that the Aryans of India МЕШ the 
of the wor | disci 
B indeed Y 
ere 
Aryans really came пот MM a 
aa NOTE а 
ovements; for, the | preservat у ds 
tradition has been found to. Ae can 
trait of all the ancient Ee GER 
Prof. E, W. Hopkins b me 
observed (J. А. О. S., Vol. Tie 


majorty of the Vedic hymn 


of their having been compo сее tion 
farther east than the Рип) Aryans from 
it then be asserted that the 4737 Poss 


055128 © 
came from elesewhere by C105 7 


which was then regarded A 
is nothing in the whole o 
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Aryans of India did 
dus or did at any time live 

de of it. I may repeat ıt 

hat those who wanted to come 
ge towards the close of the pre- 
Сав or during the early period of 
could only proceed so far 
f the flooded Central Asian 


est that the 


e shores o 


India was in those days almost 


the plains of Beluchistan 
were being washed by the 
when the Indus 


; for, 


| Eve 

Igea. , t 
eared to the India se of 

5 vast expanse of waters no race ог tri 

its 


would try to come into India, c 
[specially pressed by some compelling 
fcirci es. 

M oneidered that the Aryans came 
‘through some mountain passes, in that case 
also it is wonderful, that coming upon the 
attractive land of Kashmere, the Aryans 
did not halt there to form their earliest 


colony. It is a notorious fact.that-the earlr-— 
est records of the Aryans do not-show-that- 


the Aryans had any knowledge of Kashmere. 


That the Aryan settlement in Kashmere is ` 


of far later date, cannot be denied. 
,post-Vedic literature 


The 
of India shows a good 
acquaintance with foreign lands. 


The far-off Kailasa was regarded as the 


Sat of the Patranika Mahadeva, but the 


! Dames outside India. 
{ the Indian Aryans with 


edic literature is ignorant of geographical 
The conneetion of 
tanoa ae the Iranians, I shall 
Hi Gomes evidence which is adduced 
Proceeded to e Proposition that the Aryans 
sive swarms People the world in succes- 
ryang Before e unmistakably that the 
much culture Е €ir dispersion attained 
mon Possession ae most of the words in com- 
icative of E different races are words 
er. ture. It must be admitted 

ae до attained such culture, 

of cardinal ed the very primitive no- 
cir crad] Points before they dispersed 

e lanek Elow can this be 
words to signify 

the common stock 

© groups of people who 

oe The "words ‘uttara,’ 

the Ja Paschima’ are wholly 

Bren 5 Cannot SCAN of the Indian 
Culture i ainly be said that 
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not form the notion .of cardinal points 
before they came to India; nor can it be 
imagined that the words of their primitive 
notion were changed by them, when they 
settled in India. I think, it will be con- 
ceded that from the names given by the 
people to the four directions, we may obtain 
some information either of some important 
physical aspect of their country or of some 
memorable movements of those people. 
We learn it in the ancient history of Egypt 
how the surroundings of the Nile valley 
conditioned and determined the ideas and 
notions of its inhabitants. Regarding the 
notions of cardinal points of the Nile 
dweller, Dr. Breasted writes in his ‘History 
of Egypt’: “The river, the dominant feature 
of his valley, determined his notion of direc- 
tion; his words for north and south were 
downstream and upstream.” This shows 
that at the time of forming primitive no- 
tions, the Egyptians were in their own 
valley. Ethnologists are also unanimous in 
-giving support to this proposition. 

Let me now consider the words indicat- 
ing directions as were and are being used in 
India. These words being in the Aryan 
language, no borrowing can be imputed to 
the Aryans. There isa suggestion that the 
words denoting directions had their origin 
with reference to the sun. ‘Purva’ (first) 
and ‘paschima’ (last) may be explained by 
the rising and the setting of the sun, but 
the names for the two other directions are not 
in harmony with the idea connected with the 
movements of the sun. It is not possible that 
the words of primary notions were formed 
differently with reference to different un- 
connected conditions. Conceding even the 
point that the directions were determined 
with reference to the sun, it cannot be 
explained why the сатеѕ . of directions 
derived: from the movements of the sun- 
god, are not common to all the languages 

world. 
n which is the word for north, 
means ‘upper’ or ‘higher’. ‘Udichi’, pe 
synonym of ‘uttara, с ys also the ere 
‘up’ or ‘high’. To the north of India ies 

ЫН as, which must have proved a 
barrier to the Aryans from whatsoever side 
they. might have come. Н it be supposed 
thatin the course of their migration the 
Aryans came to the foot of the Himalayas, 


OUP afcthe Ayansar айкы theyconule call hat direction by the name 
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‘up’ or thigh’. But if the Aryans came into 
India from the Central Asia, the direction 
in which the Himalayas lay, could not be 
called ‘North’. 

The ethnologists give us the fact that at 
the foot of the Himalayas to the north-east, 
there was a centre of extensive pre-historic 
If we imagine that proceeding 


culture. A n 
from the southern direction,—írom the 
original home of the human species—a 


community came to the north-eastern region 
of India, and after developing their pre- 
historic culture in that region proceeded 
towards the west, where lay before them 
the newly formed lands of great fertility, 
we can explain the names of all the 
directions with reference to the then physi- 
cal features of India. When a swarm of 
people came to the spot of the aforesaid 
neolithic culture, by advancing from the 
south, the impassable Himalayas must have 
proyed to be significantly high or ‘uttara’. 
aksina or Daksa* ‘south) derived from the 
root Daks (to grow)--inan—The original 
meaning of the word is associated with 
Daks (to grow). The meaning ‘right’ is 
k later in origin, and is derived from the 
secondary meaning ‘skill’. It can be seen 
that the word ‘Daksina’ to signify ‘right’ 
is associated with only a few words, and in 
ше cases ш: ‘skill’ is predomi- 
nant, as in the use of it i 
‘Daksina-hasta’, nes ei 
does not signify right side. Let bc 
to the early Vedic use of the word D rk a 
The Vedic goddess Aditi (very ri nE 
y rightly inter- 
preted by Max Muller, consistent] with th 
meaning given by Yaska and Sa zt 8 
visible infinite,—the boundless л E 
a recu) is the daughter к со 
е ityas (includi ) $ 
of Aditi) are m SS о аке д 
the sons of Aditi, who is ‘Adina dev E ре 
according to Yaska. Is it pb us 
according to Grammar the ET that 
can be derived from “Аа? dA nama 
fusion was made? Or, have о с 
the philosophical ех lan ti м 
Roth (Muir's Sanskrit Text yE Qu 
- the Aditi (eternity or dum Mol У) that 
е: which sustains, and pes Ene 
| by tħe Adi а ustaine 
y ityas? What 15 to be noted 


ж Daks i 
Jaksa and Daksina mean south, and also convey 


the secondary meaning ‘a ; 
Janaki Yasya daksabhage aet d е2 Vamato 
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.Sider it to be correct that the Indians mig 
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specially here is that Adit; 3 
closely related to each MU ; 
ing to the physical 1 
the pre-historic 
times, the people could 
beyond the north-western 
and the Himalayas offered а p 
north, the people who actu 
neolithic culture at the foot 
Himalayas, had to resist Successf Tas 
aggression of other hordes const A j 
ing in from the south. The | 
the only direction which 
which teemed with population. 
could therefore be best described 
which meant the father of Aditi the visit 
infinite. It was therefore the word Dale 
or Daksina that came to signify the spit 
ern direction. The visible infinite, or th 
impalpable or abstract idea of space lay to 
the south, while the Himalayas lay tot 
north to signify the idea ‘up’ or ‘high’, / 
Dr. Schrader was in a puzzle when le 
found that though the Aryans of Indian 
garded the omens on the left to signify gn 
luck, it was the omens to the Daksina sid 
which were considered lucky in the Rigved 
(cf. Rigveda, П, 42 & 43). Ifhe could com 


elo 


grated from east to west during the histor 
period, the puzzle would have been 5011 
I quote the exact words of Dr. O.;Schrattt: 
. “This view contains several improbabilities. 1 
Insist only on one. The Indians, who om not 
migrated from east to west, and who did retain 
primitive way of taking their bearings (cf: 
kan-daksina), ought, if J. Grimm's view 
at all events to have remained faithful to th 
that omens on the left betokened good-luc& «v 
the Rigveda it is the right side which is €? 
lucky.” (Prehistoric Antiquities р: 254). 
As according to the old theory Dr. 
der had to make the Risi stand facm 
east in his migratory movement, 
forced to interpret the word “Dak 
its secondary meaning “right,” 
cious, as his language indicates" 
Southern direction was meant. 
I may remark in passing that t 
ary meaning of “Daksa” (skilfu 
in European languages (Greek 
tin— Dexter), while the primi 
South" is found in Sanskrit “DA 
Zend “Dashina.” d 
Párva or Prachi and Paschi 
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“Gest, "prior formed” 

to “Nutana” or 

e the use *Pürvebhih" in 

e Nütanaih" inthe second Rik 

first Sukta of the Rigveda. Pas- 
hadbhavah=born last, from pas- 
oa has the radical meaning after. 
(200) A well as what is last 1n 
Prāchi (from Prāk, first) also 

> The word ‘Paschima’ means 

ame of Manu, the father of 
The word ‘Praticht’ 

We 


men, is Я 
means ‘west 
о, ср. = was 
пата 
е the western side of the noriem 
section of India. If the pre-historic men o 
Northern India are the progenitors of the 
Vedic seers of the historic times, they could 
easily name the directions east and west 
according to their later migratory move- 
ments. 

If we refer to the oldest mantras of the 
Vedas, we find that the god Indra is the 
oldest god of the Aryans of India. This 
god was not accepted by the Iranians and 
he is not found as a god amongst the Euro- 
pean groups speaking Aryan languages. 

| This old Indra of the Indian Aryans got the 
| name ‘Prachipati.’ The significance of the 
{ л of the god in the “Tel-el-Amarna” 
an fe will be discussed in connection 
D culture. Proposition of the spread of Aryan 
E ibe conceded that the directions 
ents of with reference to the move- 
tara’ co 11е Sun, though in that ‘ut 
cannot be expl M NA UU 
to note that m plained, it is significant 
tive notions ids Signifying the primi- 
Stock of ot E the Hindus are not in the 
the Hindus a Sroups of people with whom 

Owe it о to be associated. 

rà С Pointing out by Pandit 

a, Vol, | upta  Vidyaratna (Vanga- 
th risna P. 12) that there isa saying 

“Yajur-veda to the following 


Prach; 
China 
Vamsa i 
m 
2 karoti devamanusya 


"achim d di У a 
eva daksinam pitarah Pu у 
manusya udichim rudroh. 
У X 3 
t T 912 tradition which 
ra Ог the earliest 


S cam 
ae € from the southern 
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culture being evolved acquaintance was 
made with gods, was the direction of the 
gods, and that the modern men, who were 
mere ‘manusyah, came to enjoy the west, 
while the dreadful Rudras ruled the high 
and inaccessible north. That this tradition 


fully Supports my theory, need hardly be 
pointed out. 


Taking all the facts into consideration, it 
becomes highly probable that the people, 
who became advanced in culture in pre-his- 
toric times in Northerh India, became the 
Vedic seers in the historic period. TI shall 
adduce other evidences in connection with 
other subjects under discussion to show that 
the Aryans of India belonged to India in pre- 
historic times. For the present I may only 
say that the theory I have started is consis- 
tent with the history of the evolution and 
dispersion of men, consistent with the evi- 
dence we obtain of the pre-historic culture 
in India, and that there is nothing in the 
Vedas which can stand against it. 


[ have stated it above that the Indra 
Práchipati was the oldest god of the Indian 
Aryans. This statement can be very suc- 
cessfully proved : (1) Those Suktas of the 
Rigveda which have been pronounced to be 
the oldest by the scholars after judging 
them by the test of language and metre, 
recognise India as a principal god ; (2) In- 
dra appropriates the largest number of 
Suktas of the Rigveda ; (3) Dr. Bloomfield 
has rightly remarked as follows in his . 
“Religion of the Veda” in connection with | 
the soma sacrifice and jyotistoma : 

“The gods of the Vedic pantheon are all interested 
in these ceremonies ; each hasa fairly definite share 
in them. Jndra, the god who figures more frequently 
than any other, has part in all three pressings [of 
soma drink] ; but the midday pressing belongs to him 
exclusively." E 

(411t has also been remarked by Dr. Bloom- 
field (ibid, p. 89) that Indra has always 
figured as the principal god and that while 
all other gods are rather impalpable and 
uncertain in outline, “оп a pinch we could. 
imagine a statue of the most material of the 
Vedic gods, Indra." The gods who are 
inpalpable in nature and can be easily 
detected as representatives of natural forces 
or elements, are creations of higher and 
consequently later aesthetic conception ; (5) 
Indra was always regarded as the king of 


ern regionin Rute penlaino Веки Kgoticfthevar Sipa}wewen after his overthrow by 
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Krisna-Visnu ; (6) In the early ~Buddhistic 
period we find no other god so much revered 


IN GERMAN PRISONS 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FnENCH BY К. К. ATHavALE, 


From Halle to Luckau. 

OWARDS the middle of March we 
suddenly learnt that all the remaining 
prisoners at Halle (we still totalled 

nearly three hundred inmates) would be 
shortly transferred to the prison at Luckau- 
en-Lusace, a little town of 4000 inhabitants. 

The departure from Halle was fixed for 
the 28th of March. The Governor was to 
personally direct the transport operations. 
He called me into his office and told me 
that he was happy to inform me that after 
an understanding with his colleague at 
Luckau, I could continue my translations 
for the house of С. L. and Со. “And now," 
he added, *you know, don't you, that the 
prisoners would be chained two and two 
together for the purpose of this journey ? 


If presently you give me your parole not to 

escape, you will accompany 

without any fetters.” I 

thanks, as it was but nght. 

The 25th of March had already dawned, 

All work has stopped in the prison. In the 

| cells the prisoners read, or caught cold, in 

| the great halls, half empty, they talked 

together, laughed, and amused themselves 
freely, 

They were again so impatient of change 

of air and space, that they were all rejoicin : 

at tbe prospect of a fine к 


trip. There were 
amongst them miserable wretches who had 
been in prison. since thirty years, some for 
25 years, others for 20, I5, 


together, who had therefor 


the convoy 
accepted with 


Press, which was stil] better, 
KS Dhe 28th of March at last. 


4 k in the morning the bell 
for the last tine, jt Seas rung 
Coffee was Шла ыс already, Hot 


At five 
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cell fo 1 
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pound of brown bread and f 
sausage and bacon apiece. A moment af 
they marshalled the prisoners in the coun, 
at first the big ones, in order to couple ther 
two and two together by means of str 
chains. This sinister operation was finishel 
when as yet the morning had not far aj 
vanced ; the few men who like myself wo 
no chains were placed alongside the fetter! 
pairs. All those whose sentence wol 
shortly expire and who were therefore mi 
likely to make any attempt to escape wr 
not put in irons. With brief adieux, and: 
harangue from the Governor, the prison) 
two by two tumbled down the stone stat 
to the joyful clatter of their fetters. Te 
well-padded tilted carts without wind 
are stationed here. The men disappear 
them ina twinkling. A great number 
the warders escort the convoy. B 
exhibit their Sunday uniform, caf a 
shouldered, revolvers in belts, these a 
dians of ours were gesticulating, a 
crying, shouting and showing off! d 
as usual. In our closed carts we tiii 
the town withouthaving obtained 2 P 
ofits aspect. The express destine 7 
us away on our journey is еге, adi 
standing at the platform. The 
tion is effected in a. few minutes. 
engine gives out a sharp WEE. Я 
tram moves. The town of Halt? i 
steeples and tall commonplace vo 
Isappears in the distant horizo a 
dream. We are rolling tone aa 


OUT Ounces y 


"Then? 
an 


Here Ihave been install 
months. 


беваро, Hea 
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s foul and broken, and 
tall,grey or red 
buildings. The 

| in summer by 
ou rden. They had given 
1 pron aad floor in my charac- 
id specially-appointed tran- 

The flank of the dor- 


a new construction, 


on but 


the last 

arial architecture. It is, 
trim and neat house. Its 
corridors are waxed, covered by a thick 
carpet, and flooded. with light! The cells 
are spacious with shining wooden floors, and 
provided with steam heater, gas light, and 
inodorous closets—in a word all the desir- 
able comforts. The reverse of this picture— 
if I might dare to express myself thus—are 
the unpolished windows of the small lodges. 
The poor wretches who live in them never 
se acloud or a swallow, never a strip of 
thesky or anything at all. Happily for me 


sian 
nevertheless, а 


I was not assigned a domicile in the sump- 


tuous palace of crime! It is not as if the 
hermit cell which has fallen to my lot is 
very Вау ; oh, no, not at all; but its window 
Panes are of transparent glass and it tubed 
5 not to be despised, con- 
Halle there was a time 


The waxed 

; and gave to the 
ot warmth which was 
за by a great canopy of 
„е Ware. The next day I re- 
anslations but in very bad 
Was deprived of my desk, 

an = Sombre, alas! that I had 
A EAM table sitting on 
i ministration y atter a long time that 
: as pleased to give me 


Was s 


ere [ lived was very 
expected in a prison, 
я о Which r2 alone 
m acquaintances from 
ee пу. All of them 
T €nding that the juice 
: сше ү то: to stimulate 

prison с О; and to 
Se пе with a glow 
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tobacco? One day I saw the sentry in 
front of my window distributing it to 
prisoners in the court, oh! very discreetly, 
of course! He held his left hand behind his 
back, and watched the clouds passing in 
the sky—that is the signal agreed upon. 
The Prisoners passed in turn behind his 
back, pretending to look for some lost 
object, and received the quid which the 
soldier held in his hand. The solidarity of 
this little world of ours, and the fraternity 
of the lowly ! 

When an escape takes place, the clarion 
sounds the alarm in the town, and the 
entire detachment take up arms and go in 
pursuit of the fugitive whom they always 
bring back to captivity. When the 
prisoners escape in open day-light, they 
usually hide themselves in the barns and 
lofts of the houses in the neighbourhood in 
order to wait for the nightfall; but the 
pursuers did not take long to turn them 
out. During the 20 months of my sojourn 
at Luckau, there were seven attempts at 
escape, none of which succeeded. 

The warders are often changed. They 
are mostly young men of the place, “as 
shoe-makers, carters, tin-men, lock-smiths 
and rustics, engaged by the administration 
for want of other candidates, but chiefly 
in virtue of the official principle that the 
town should be able to live on its house of 
correction. Their phlegmatic and rather 
gentle natures amply explain the frequency 
of the attempts at evasion. j 

It was Sunday, outside—chiefly outside—a 
Sunday in the spring, a day full of sun- 
shine, laughter, and tol de rol. A party. of 
itinerant musicians -have come to sing 
themselves hoarse under the windows of the 
Governor. Subsequently the municipal 
choral band perambulated the town, playing 
their entire repertoire during the march.. 

Six o'clock in the evening. Гат in bed. 
‘The first floor above my cell begins to be 
lively. They are prisoners of the great 
dormitories who are having their evening 
gossip. These dormitories are vast halls - 
with well-waxed wooden floor, very proper, 
very well lighted, running entirely on the 
two sides of a corridor paved with flat 
stones, and provided with great wash- 
stands of zinc, with which they communi- 
cated by a series of vaulted passages without 


thao. pejéciemeir gurokgyenariételkeidndleituor Each hall contains tw 


9 
Сва 


was in prison 
b А 
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сез of railed cages, facing each other, 
NC arated from one another by a 
ape а os unbroken sheet iron, which all 
em the crib is trellised in iron rut 
In each cage, thereisa very spruce camp г. : 
It was in these cages that the prisoners 2 р 
worked together slept. After the asi 
evening bell, they bugled out OES oe 
songand then they were locked in these 
linked alcoves, after which they were 
abandoned to themselves. Every dormitory 
is divided into sections each having its senior 
or monitor responsible for order, albeit 
himself a prisoner. These seniors or moni- 
tors comprehend their roll quite differently 
from that intended by the administration. 
They keep themselves on the watch, and 
as soon as there is a sign of some stir, or 
grating of a key hole, or the gentle opening 
of a door denoting the approach of a round, 
they tap three times on the wood of the 
floor and instantly the most perfect calm 
succeeds to the hubbub. Sonorous snores 
admirably simulated from nature, are 
heard everywhere. 

Ten o'clock in the evening. On the 
public road in front of the prison the 
clarion player of the little garrison sounds 
the extinction of fires. It is the signal I 
am waiting for to turn over on my right 
side and try to induce sleep. 

In July I had again a visit from my 
mother and sister. The Governor received 
them in a charming manner and permitted 
them to visit me four days in succession for 
nearly an hour every day. The new petition 
they happened to make for obtaining ту: 
release, darc nce obtained no better 
cmo atte, узш шы the 

e following 
summer when | would 


quarters of my sentence, he would recom- 
mend to the G 


rom now until 4h 
that hope. 
The time had arrived w 


hen fri 
the sculptor of Metz would en friend Duss, 


be released. He 
orne his ca 
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confinement in one of the 


departing prisoners’ cells. It 


most „Curious customs Prevailing 

Prussian Penetentiary system? in 

hours before the hour of pa E E 

prisoner is interned in à special ced re wart 

with only a bed, where he is left с ШШ escape 

to himself deprived оЁ all readin бт tion, i 
' 


ment, or work. The adm 
believes to incite the prisone 
self-examination, and thus 
from a relapse by the odious геси, 
of the last hours passed in prison, We 
cell where the good fellow, Duss, pas TS 
his last odious hours, was next to тіле а 
by the window, I was able to hear |; 
singing .a romance of Dolmet's 
morning of his release he requested y 
mission to bid me adieu and to presenta 


istration 1 
rto а sup 
tO preseryapl warde 


excitii 
who r 


two copies of an illustrated тее “L 
Lorraine, which : was graciously асси appar 
" Go, adieu! my old and dear friend Dai] prison 
or rather good-bye, if the gods permit! body.’ 

At about this time there took pael The 


it wa 
A spe 
him ; 
passer 
on say 
The | 
been 
Cast-o 


most unheard of thing, that of a real 
rant released prisoner, who had to 
driven out by main force. His case wb 
made us all laugh with inordinate me 
ment deserves to be mentioned here, | 
Degenhard, a butcher by trade, who 7 
sentenced to four year’s hard late 
cutting and maiming, had been wr per, s 
fascinated by the comfort prevailing е E 
prison. He finished by fn E over 
perfectly happy in his сараа А Now 
categorically declared to the Chin i Comp 
on the day of his liberation, his A his e 
tion not to go. У trave] 
After having tried in vain to Th. 
him, the Governor ordere ae RES 
warders to drive him out. P рете 
off form the bed to which he n out M rm 
despair and flung him bruta y ^ ап, 
main door. 


reason I 
four st 


the tr 


Now there was at Таа ү: 
clothes dealer, a Jew OE i 
Schnapper, who purchased dor afl (ME him, 
all the old cast-off clothing” 0 |. Th 


and who never restrainec s, such 
reselling to village bumpkin* | 

clothes as were not much wom ay 
The obstinate Degenhard | 
to dress himself in his civil E. 
his pelea, went S 


сойо uo ) ‘ma 
‘obtained from him 


Digitized Aga oA арнауы Shd eGangotri 


which he contrived to have 

ack to Pe uH. 
the peasants, 

bie he begged, А Бор of the 

MUS arrested taking him for an 

ас E De whole administra- 

rison the Governor, broke out into 

tion, including ^. him back again. But 

pacto er ic Was re-expelled. This time 

an hour escorted to the station by the 

he e Richter, who personally saw that 

ПО on boar the train Бош for 

| Brandebourg. 1 his happened about noona 

[t was two o'clock in the afternoon, an 

Governor found himself still at table 
b childrens when a clamour reached 
p from the heart of the public place, 
exciting the curiosity of one of his daughters, 
who rushed to the window and cried out :— 

“Look! Look there! the whole town is 
apparently going in the direction of the 
pison to which they are leading some- 
body." 

The Governor rose to see for himself what 
it was. Horror! It wasagain Degenhard. 
[| Aspecial police commissary had arrested 

him at a certain station, because all the 
Passengers travelling by the train insisted 
The we that he was an escaped convict. 
pm оп e minie aton at Luckau had 
EUR E to es Degenhard have the 
Б, Ө hoe a purchased from Schnap- 
coin and the ad paid for it with his last 
over the a ер constrained to dress him 
low De Ы oe uds in his civil costume. 

Senhard feeling warm іп the 
is external et divested himself of 
"velles taking (2 1608, and his fellow- 
T SOEUR fright had him arrested. 

г EUREN time took the radical 
Ie-imburseq De, ould have taken before. 

Uniform bo nue Írom his pocket 

simply “g t from the old clothes- 

: eui Miscated the cause of 

had him orm in question. After 
ation an Teconducted to the rail- 

ĉaving for B ieee by the first 
e а for UE in, which at last, took 


ks to 
brought Е 


t 


e 


y 
succeeded 


of hope, the 
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for provisional release. The gth of June 
duly arrived and my request was sent to the 
proper authority, but alas! the Procureur 
General replied at the end of a few weeks, 
declining to entertain my petition without 
giving any reason for his action. I was not 
however left long in doubt about the reason. 
In reducing me to despair they counted once 
more on extracting a confession from me. 
I became, in fact, a few days after, the 
object of renewed soundings, (by order), an 
attempt which obtained from me the same 
measure of success its predecessors had. 

I pass over the chagrin of my mother and 
sister, who had both come express to Luckau 
with the certainty of being able to bear me 
away with them. 

The year 1901 was so cold and wet in 
Lusace that it was necessary to heat my 
cell even to the end of July. My health 
broke down. An attack of bronchitis, 
which I had contracted in the preceding 
winter, suddenly reappeared in March. It 
gradually became so much worse that in 
July I spat blood, and became visibly thin 
and weak. The Governor and the Doctor 
of the prison both thought that it was time 
I was given my liberty. It was decided 
that I should submit a memorial to the 
Emperor in person, praying for remission of 
the balance of my sentence on account of 
my bad health. : 

At the end ofa month the Procureur 
General of the empire replied acknowledg- 
ing receipt of my memorial, and expressing 
his readiness to recommend it in high place 
on the following conditions :— 

I was to pay all the cost of my process, 
about three thousand francs. 

I was to pay the cost of my long deten- 
tion at the rate of a franc a day which 
would probably work out toa couple of 
thousand francs. > - 

І must deposit cash security of five 
thousand marks, or, in round numbers, six 
thousand’ francs, in case it pleased Govern- 
ment not to liberate me completely, but to 
relax the confinement provisionally by 
assigning mea town in Germany for resi- 
dence under Police surveillance upto the 
expiration of my sentence. y 

] subscribed to all these conditions and 
began to hope again. This time everybody 
was of opinion that I had as good as gained 
V eporiczotlsipi снай зе was no example of the 
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Government pronouncing against the amie 
of the Procureur. The Governor me ү : 
mitted me to grow my hair and earo E 
the expectation of my leaving the prison a 
rly date. А 

a and September passed in агу 
waiting. In the middle of October ту 
anguish became insupportable —it oy im- 
possible for me to work ordo anything 
whatever. | passed entire days watching 
with straining ears. When [ heard any steps 
in the corridor I grew faint with expectation. 
The Hausvater had even got out my civil 
effects—everything was ready for my depar- 
ture. | 

October passed. Always nothing. We 
begin November, now, and the uncertainty 
poisons my days and nights to such an 
extent that I pray with all my might for the 
occurrence of а catastrophe, even the worst 
that could happen. 

Matters were in this condition when on 


ne the 5th of November at about тт o'clock in 
the morning, the chief warder entered my 
cell unexpectedly. 
Well? I asked breathlessly. 
There is a letter from Berlin, but I do not 


know what it contains. 

And he took me to the Governor. The 
altered countenance of the latter did 
betoken anything good. 
the Minister of the Interi 
“orders me to hand you over to two officers 
of the capital he is sending to me, They 
have orders to transport you to the House 
of Correction of Moabit- Berlin, 
health will be the object ofa s 
ary examination. 
ment definitely." 


On hearing this I was Struck down, for 


EC not 
“This letter from 
or,” he told me, 


where your 


upplement- 
You leave my establish- 


=_——— 


Mi QU ше Council May rest assured, will 
ре brought forwa and again, till we carry 


It to a successful issue, ]t a ects our national self- 
re, the sooner the Government 

y of accepting it, the better it 
Hon. Mv, Gokhale, on 
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MR. GOKHALE’S RESOLUTION 


797% Cons inebnodtiindaied куй USER RP ntur аа 


God knows I would have given 
remain at Luckau, where I was th 
e 


everyone. Moabit-Berlin Was an M se 
place, another house of Correction ny affici 
haps all the vexations and indi АШ "m 
the commencement. [t now only айо A Indi? 
for me to bid good-bye to the Gore n we d 
thank him for all the kindness p. [mar 
shown me. О is a 
“All is not yet lost,” he told me mf ues! 
doctor of Moabit could not Possibly ha M Сох 
different opinion to our doctor's, We j|] their 
sec". ently 
It was about two o'clock in the after ч 
that my escort, the big chief warder af 2 m 
convict-keeper Kruger of the model pis M 
of Moabit-Berlin, came to remove me, | ae 
prisoner wheeled my baggage on a li resig 
cart accompanied by Warder Meyer, ms 
It is twenty months since I crossed} by tl 
threshold of this house, with a broken he] E 
I recross it now, sadder than when I are walle 
Who would have believed it? The ty ШЕ 
was fine with the slightly pensive beet! they 
of autumn. The two men of the SHE the ¢ 
allowed me to walk in front, they GM in y 
followed a .little out of breath. Int 303 
street, in the road leading from the р ar; 
to the station, a few rare passers-by w “Hi 
met with. The trees bordering the [| he wo 
had strewn the land with leaves of || P 
gilt hue which appeared to smile in 6 У. 


There is the red brick station yal А 


whistle is heard at a distance. l5 M “m 
Berlin train which is thundering ИЮ Ш эма 
station. We take our seats in 4 | ШШ made 
istle, and gra Me tsi. 

saloon. А second whistle, "orit 
the little town of Luckau Lus W 
ed by its forbidding house of ©" M Ciar 
drops from view in the horizon М, | 
Sang 
&reat 
ud 
Natt 
ABO bro 
ON INDENTURED L ne 
R іце 
and Musalmans voting as one ^ men, 
painful to reflect that our Gon герге 
not a representative Corea an _ бок, 
regard апа defy our Реор © оп о У 
avoid the displeasure of the oe hbis, 
Even The Stateman of Calcutt Cha; 
the utter absurdity of Ө En 


m the hor 


our away [то 


n India, on account of 
which could be more 
ome than in the dis- 
the Government of 
Knowing, as 


. Syed Ali 


abolition ! 


n Mr. Lloyd-George) on such 


we are very sorry to see that 
fficials are unable to exercise 

Y“ yate conscience freely and independ- 
Sn Phe Hon. Syed Ali Imam must have 
25. the first time how unenviable it 15 
Ша to vote alone with the official 
S ENS against the united voice of hisown 
co-religionists and countrymen. It must be 
considerations like the above that led to the 
resignation of Mr. S. P. Sinha, whose in- 
dividual conscience refused to be overridden 
by the official conscience. 


But let us see if even Mr. Clark and his 
collague Mr. Fremantle had satisfied 
themselves before defending the system as 
they have done. Speaking of Mr. Bateson, 
the courageous Magistrate who had served 
in Mauritius, Mr. Fremantle says (vide P. 
303 of the Gazette of India? that Lord 
po Committee were of opinion that 
"He did not take roper view i i 
he would have been able te dove y RES шс» да. 


as no d 6 к A 
m he wanted to do, to the Indian indentured 


Again Mr. Clark 
“The Committee 
Considered that Mr 
View of his duties, а 
fee More efforts 
bd Conclusion w 


With all due 


Government o 


(see P. 319 Ibid) says 
in their comment on this evidence 
Bateson had taken too narrow a 
and that he might very well have 
[о assist the coolies, and I think 
ith which everybody must agree." 
respect to the Hon. Mr. 
че deference to the Hon. 
m asa member of Lord 
5 ittee ought to have taken 
e зау that both have made 
i out Mr. Bateson. As a 
\ 3 Bateson did take a more 
5 utres and even a wider 
x ERE his comfreres in Mau- 
Was that the non-official 
озде of the Government 
paning interest in "that 
~al yellow press followed 
and protest against 
ouch tactics (vide Sir 
€ DBroad-stone of 


sta dh Fede Тот yuku 


ed the hone 
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man to leave that God-forsaken Colony in 
disgust. Apparently, Messrs. Fremantle and 
Clark have not had enough time to read 
properly paragraphs 199 and 292 of the 
Report of Lord Sanderson's Committee from 
which they profess to quote; for it is para- 
graph 202 which speaks of Mr. Trutter, the 
Protector of Immigrants, and not of Mr. 
Bateson, the Magistrate), and says 

“The Protector takes ‘too narrow’ and formal a 
'view' of his powers and 'duties' in arguing that in 
order to justify such rejection (7.e., rejecting a requisi- 
tion for fresh indentured immigrants) he must bring 
proof of persistent illegal ill-treatment.” 

Whilst paragraph 199 speaking of Mr. 
Bateson says 

"We gathered that Mr. Bateson took that (1.e., the 
proper) view of his duties, and the Protector of Immi- 
grants seemed to think that other magistrates would 
as a rule follow the same course.” . 

It can easily be seen from the foregoing 
that Messrs. Clark and Fremantle have 
unwittingly been unjust to Mr. Bateson by 
hastily misapplying to him expressions or 
remarks which really held good of Mr. 
Trotter only, whose statement about “other 
magistrates as a rule following the same 
course” (as that of Mr. Bateson) is entirely 
the reverse of the truth. Thissame Mr. Trotter 
and a magistrate called Mr. Dempster have 
written remarkable letters to each other 
and to the Colonial Secretary, from which 
it will be apparent how anxious Mr. 
Dempster was to do his duty towards 
Indian indentured labourers and how un- 
palatable Mr. Dempster’s love of justice was 
to the "Protector". Messrs. Clark and 
Fremantle will do well to request the 
Government of Mauritius to furnish coptes 
of the correspondence from the leaves of 
the Letter-Book at the Stipendiary Court 
of the district of Pamplemousses. The 
Hon. Mr. Fremantle has, in fact, admitted 
to the present writer, in February of last 
year, that it was high time that old Mr. 
‘Trotter should retire and be replaced by _ 
some younger person of more liberal views 
and a keener sense of duty with energy 
enough to do his work efficiently. In his 
evidence before the Committee (before Mr. 
Fremantle), as well as before the Mauritius 
Royal Commission of 1909, this “Protector” 
of unfortunate Indians declared that ]r pc 
children should. not. be.educated, because, 
WEN 


alt educati 5 
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Coming to tlie Hon. Mr. Clark's reply to 


Mr. Gokhale, let us pause where he says— 
the reason why 


“Surely everyone knows that - 
noua Colonies was that, 


і r ired for the 
Indian labour was requirec | , t 
as soon as the negro was emancipated, he refused to 
work at all under any conditions, and, therefore, to 
k under the indenture 


say that he objects to wo! 
system, which was not then in force, seems to me a 
piece of logic" (vide P. 313 of 


most extraordinary 
the Gazette of India, 1912). 

We most respectfully submit that the 
above statement of the case by Mr. Clark is 
itself more extraordinary in fact than Mr. 
Gokhale’s plain mention of historical events, 
which Mr. Clark is pleased to describe as 
“а most extraordinary piece of logic." 
Does Mr. Clark mean that no negro ever 
consented to do agricultural work under 
any condition whatsoever? If so, he is 
greatly mistaken : for a great many negro- 
es have shown their readiness to work as 
free men and for proper wages in all colo- 
nies, and in fact many are doing work on 
plantations as free labourers and a consi- 
derable number (though a small proportion) 
are actually serving “contracts,” at least in 
Mauritius, about which Iam positive. As 
regards Trinidad, let us refer to a recent 
telegram reporting thata certain member 
of the House of Commons asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies if the Colo- 
nial Office were sanctioning a further cargo 
of indentured men and women against the 
opposition of the Workingmen's Associa- 
tion, represented by two members of the 
Trinidad Legislative Council, to the immi- 
gration of Indians. Mr. Richards and Mr 
(C) P. David of Trinidad want to safeguard 
the interests of emancipated negroes or their 
descendants who are fully willing to k 
as freemen. (Vide Cà. 5192, Bora б аша 
look up the references оп the margin). The 
fact, therefore, that many negroes in Mau- 
B еее Work as free labour 

y small though 
number actually serve 
Mr. Gokhale’s 
under this syste 
to which the maj 
be bound, 


До 
T EU. 319 2 the Gazette of India, 
5 „ЕТ. Clark enters into a to 
Ent of vital statistics with Mr. GRISE 
дг [ог the indenture System by 
tae death-rate is lower amon 


YA ied 


ABO. (ir 


hie ute Regi FES КӨ Өгө Бе үй to support? 


than in the United Provinces” 


the coolies). But, surely, Mr We D 
х ark 4 


nce 

not forget that the death-rate in {бет Es. 
Provinces refers to а natural е Uni ish! 
young and old men, women ang ating prise 
existing spontaneously in their chili wher 
whilst the death-rate of Indians ; Mi swee 
to serve in the colonies relates a RS tence 
selected young, healthy and | shod 
able-bodied men, with a small Vice 
of women per cent. and a still sm peop 
portion of chidren, on sugar estates o pena 
plantations ; and, therefore, M Chi son 
argument from comparative death-rate, to a 
not so strong as he wants to makeit — | a 
Now turning to P. 315 of the Gazetted? Clarl 
India, Mr. Clark admits that “Labour und) cann 
penal provision has become an anachronich) and. 
in India itself, under the direct control of i aboli 


hardly remind the Hon. Member (Mr & 
khale)," says Mr. Clark, “who took 800 
an interest in the matter, was put an enl 
from July of last year.” Why, then, dë 
the Hon. Mr. Clark attempt to defend ! 
continuance of the system in the case "n 
remaining colonies, 272. Trinidad, М 
Jamaica and British Guiana? On ^i 


ch 
Mr. Clark says :— : pes 
"It is perfectly true that the terms of Шү Ww Same 
do not explain to the coolie the fact that! [е гоп 
carry out his contract or for other offences ipline ME wa 
Ins to go to hospital when ill; breach of disciP А is ait 
he is to incur imprisonment or fine, es? са gs 
And yet strangely enough he E Ws 
the same page that— . drean 
“The coolie has signed a contract...an deve] 
reasonable that he has to work weg the eg 
means to carry out his contract ; ап L 
is not likely to be surprised at Oy л 
punished.” 3 fr; ег 
i 
But punished with what? _ ons 
Clark believe that in the case ae Expec 
tured labourer who is suppose hich 
wrongly, to have failed ос Peon), 
of the “contract” in a foreign Copi Tent, 
language he does not understa ^ Possit 


people he does not know; 


without the money too 


ООП АРУ OL ТӨК AN CHR 


costs of а 

bear the bare 

E d and ill-clad, no pu- 
everity, should sur- 

g back to the times 


ye goin 
Ате ев реппу worth of 


im? 
a laaan of ос 


y ыл; Surely the coolies are 


d, as the Indian members of the 
фи "Council representing the whole 
үст India are shocked, at criminal 
espe - HUE S to mere breaches of 
posts oroffences which do not amount 


act 2 
a more than torts of a very trivial 
0 


ature. д 
z Referring to re-indentures, on P. 320 Mr. 


Clark is candid enough to admit that he 
cannot urge any excuse at all in its favour, 
and yet, instead of recommending its total 
abolition, as he logically is bound to do, he 
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approves of re-indentures limited to twelve 
months, and says “that measures should be 
taken to abolish the practice within a rea- 
sonable time." But why talk of “re-inden- 


,jtures limited to twelve months" and of 
f 14 earned the death-sen- * 


“abolition within a reasonable time," when 
the united voice of the Indian people de- 
mands immediate redress of this chronic 
grievance and Mr. Clark cannot urge any- 
thing in its favour ? Surely Mr. Clark does 
not want to sacrifice the liberties of our 
men and women to suit the commercial 
interests of colonial planters, for, as the 
Hon. Malik Umar Hayat Khan has said 
(speaking on this subject), “Our Govern- 
ment must be on our side, because other- 
wise it will not be our Government." 


Мамат, M. Юостов. 


THE REVOLUTION IN CHINA 


(By Dr. Ram Lar SIRCAR, AN EYE-WITNESS.) 


Tue REVOLUTION BEGINS IN THE 
YuNAN PROVINCE. 


e са has been roused to activity 
A e Japanese victory over Russia. 
ПО: E consequence, one vast spirit of 
breadth CL eng through the length and 
same Abdul ша. Аз a consequence of the 
th ul Hamid had to abdicate the 
key and the Shah of Persia 

- The so-called “Indian unrest” 
nglishmen to the same 

» Not even the people 
» could fora moment 
ints es in ns would 
ish ton culminatin in 
о the Chinese БЫШ 
ату ee I proposed bringing 
n z STA angoon, a certain 
Or the time 05 und to me 
b , ome trouble was 
asked “What trouble’? To 

г some hesitation, “The 

Е meunet the Govern- 

: €n think that it was 


= Same my mind 
Н Му, 
топ Он Is Poma 


et the new 


passe 


away without anything happening any- 
where. 
Occasionally when I came across Chinese 
soldiers and officers, I could gather from 
their conversation, that they mere inimically 
inclined to the Manchus and their officials. 
They would often tell me that China was 
going to the dogs because the Manchus were 
weak rulers, that the Pekin Government 
granted whatever concession the foreigners 
asked, that the officials were selfish and 
corrupt and never cared for the welfare of 
the people—their whole contern being to 
fill their pockets with the people's meney. 
The Central Government took no account 
of what their officials were doing in the 
provinces. They were satisfied if the re- 
venue was anyhow wrung out of the poor 
peasants. The red-buttoned Mandarins 
(Hung Tsingé) were the worst sinners in 
that respect. This sort of conversation 
clearly showed the workings of the popular 


mind. 


_ On the other hand the Mandarins, corrupt 
: en h they were, were busy devising - 
ca С s'pret "Seneral education and t 
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t year 
ree, and 
ae European methods of em 
while the Mandarins, corrupt though e 
were, were busy educating the people Xr 
arts of representative government 2 P: 
spreading popular education. Through the 
efforts of the magistrate of l'engyueh many 
girls’ schools were established. Asa ded 
of fact there were girls’ school in every vil- 
lage not to speak of schools for boys. It 
wasa difficult task indeed to successfully 
introduce female education among the con- 
servative Chinese. Every girl between 
ejght and seventeen years of age is sent to 
school as a rule. Above that age she 15 
taught at home. Their education is not 
confined to the study of books but the evils 
of some of their social customs add manners 
are brought home to them. Efforts were being 
made todestroy in women the absurd taste 
for “tpe small] foot”. The Chinese have been 
thus able to accomplish in a few years what 
we have not been able todo ina hundred 
and fifty years of British rule. 

Everyone knows the pitiable condition 
in which our girls’ schools at present are. 
In places where there are such schools the 
number of girls above the age of twelve is 
very small indeed. 

Last year the inauguration of the 
representative. House of Parliament was 
celebrated for three days. On the first day 
the president explained to the representa- 
tives the objects of the assembly. On the 
second day all the boys from the various 
schools were assembled. From each village 
ү boys came in groups carrying the National 
| flag accompanied by the band playing the 
i national anthem. When all the boys had 
assembled the aims and objects and the 
advantages _of representative government 
weré explained to them апа the love 
of Iepresentative institutions was thus 
instilled in their tender minds. On the 
mud day the girls were invited to join in 

е celebration. Тһеу came arrayed ‘like 


day before, each group 


al flag. It 1 
calculated to gladden the Beare ae 


— I was present ; 
Де ш sent in the last of these celebra- 
Г. Wen and other memb 


s ewed me over the _ becouneubjaRowaly 2 


u 
uu 


mbla e 
Were {а 
T€ not | 


and girls, reproduced here, 
Mr. Wen. These, however, a 
specimens of his art. E 

Mr. Wen was for eight years the $ 
tary to the Chinese Legation in 
(United States.) He can speak an 
English with fluency and ease. One 
a conversation when we were di 
Chinese politics he remarked, “We y 
establish a government on the 
model. We will have a king, but his po 
will be circumscribed by а par 
which will govern the country. 
Chinese Government was advanci 
wards this ideal but no one kney 
Sun Yat Sen was determined t 
American type of democracy establishe 
China. Ў 

Towards the end of September (19) 1 
the beginning of October many alam) 


1 
reports reached -us from ће 
provinces. But the news from Thing 
the Si-Chuan province gave 


serious bodings. There the revoluto 
troops had a serious fight with d 
troops in which both parties lost ntl 


These rebellions were ascribed 
Government's action in selling aW 
Si-Chuan Railways to Englandi 
people firmly resented this 8€ 


afterwards rebelled. : 
give much importance to those 
some sort of rebellion ог 
become chronic in the provin 
become a matter of every day 0€ 
On the night of the 27th 
9 o'clock gun was fired as usa” 
thing was calm and quiet for а 
about ten we heard repeated i 
guns proceeding from the west 
But we mistook them for the 
works. But soon afterwards о 
heard reports this time from ey Т 
the city. In the midst of this | 5 
a soldier who was attending Ор. 
the hospital came and informes И 
Chhao had been killed by the rev 


«d rc mamssenduatrembling Tor, 
Teports were. again Беата! 
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The с 
Girl " 
Stud RE 5 
*he dS 9f the schools at Tengyueh, going in a procession to, joinjin theicelebration of 
8 of the representative House of Parliament. [Photo. {by Mr... Wen]. | 


after 1 Were then seated round streams of men and:women jmoving swiftly | 
&veniag meal. We left through the darkness. All were fleeing to | 
aobened the main gate to the villages. Some with children on their | 
ing оцет Pane Domain, Gurukul Kenan, callepjigm Ведхо loads and beddings on р 
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‚ their shoulders were running with break- 
| neck speed. The women with babies on 
| their backs were also moving swiftly, their 

wooden shoes making a light ‘tick’ ‘tick’ on 
` the metalled road. All was dead silence, no 
| опе was uttering a word. The men who 
| Were living around us followed the example 
; of the men in the Streets, except our land- 
‚ lord, who was living next door to из. We 
; would open our door now and then, 
: ask a question or two of some passer-by 
and then shut the doors again. In the 
| meantime we were informed that Colonel 
Chang, the officer in command of the 
reformed troops, had been killed by his men 
on his refusal to make Overtures to the 


revolutionaries. The Colonel was the type 
ofa gentleman and his death is lamented 
by all. 


: - Soon after this incident t 
d joined hands w 
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: n 
began to echo with the discharge of hu 
of rifles. 

The night was pitch dark, 
dots aS hurry and bustle, eveni 
seeking safety in flight. — le night 9] 

The silence of this terrible by the 
times being disturbed only bugle On 
of rifles and the sound of ihe Bt 
my Chinese servants did e villages 
permission to run away to the "oir 
his old mother and | afte 
also left my house to loo who M 
of his family. Апошев county ў 
foreigner to the part of t o e we) 
in, was obliged to remain We veh 
he was sobbing with {сат 
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foreigners, But—th: ean 
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as a ward for dental diseases, 
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led into another open yard which is my 


flower garden, facing which is another high { 


wall. A small door through this w 

you into my kitchen-garden, which ee 
rounded by an outer wall. Thereisa p 
door through this wall allowing ingress Sd 
egress. It should be remembered that in 
China all houses are walled, there being no 
naked houses as you find in India. The walls 
are generally made of unburnt brick, there 
being only one door which if closed cuts off 
communication with the world outside 


ad 


4. Colonel Chang, officer in charge of the arsenal. 
The Revolutionaries after beheading him cut out 
his heart, under the popular belief that the bearts 
of. wicked men can heal up wounds and cuts. 
[Photo by Dr. Sarkar]. 

When things had come to this pass our 
Consul was absent. The commissioner and 
his assistant, who occupied a house on the 
same street as myself, were present, but no 
trace of them could be found. In the mean- 
time report reached us that Colonel Chang 
had been shot dead by the rebels and his 
offices looted. They afterwards killed the 
commissioner (Taotai) and the magistrate 


Ouse j А 
the E 'WocstaxiedoonBirGau(Riag)ond opted, their offices. I felt much 


grieved at their loss, 
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5. Some of the revolutionary : fe i : 
езана Írem vid men to mere boys, with turbans as iheir newly > 
l nead-dress. [Photo. by Dr. Sarkar]. E 


Soon afterwards 't i uld md 
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or were passing that way. 
cople ged a bullet came and 
D retired within the 
the Chinese soldiery are mad 

e rebellious, caring naught for 
B or for the lives of others. 
ey to satisfy their pne 

ildo anything to get money. |! 25 
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with the object of looting. 
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attacks you, you are lost. Besides if ‘you 
try to defend yourself you may save your- 
self and even if there is no way out of 
danger you are not absolutely hopeless so 
long as you live. To die fighting is manly 
and even an enemy respects the foe who: 
dies fighting. Weighing all this in my 
mind I took all the necessary precautions - 
and remained firm. No one knew what 
would come next and no one hoped that 


At about two in the night some soldiers 
beaded by опе or two mounted officers 
knocked at our door. How we then felt 
can be better imagined than described. I 
too was a little agitated. My people told 
the raen outside that they dared not open 
the door. On our persistent refusal toZopen 
the door even after repeated knocks the 
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7. ThejBazaar of Tengyueh. [Photo. by Dr. Satkarj. 


men outside informed us that they were our 
friends and had come to protect из. Having 
said this they proceeded in the direction of 
the consul and the commissioners resi- 
dence. The crack of rifles was by this time 


‘The soldier who first brought the news of 
the outbreak had become quite mad. He- 
went on saying that the men who knocked 
at the doors had killed his officer and had 
come to kill him knowing that he was 
hiding there. 1 could not console him. At 
last 1 told him that if any one attacked 
him, I would come to his rescue and would 
fight his opponent, thus giving him time to 
secure his escape ; that so long as I lived 
no one would be able to injure him. Imme- 
diately afterwards a noise was heard on the 
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kill me!" 1 went out and saw that a cat streaks of early ‘day-light dave 
;had taken a;jump from one wall to another. city of Tengyueh and hope г 0 
‘The man spent the whole night іп this sort troubled hearts. Our eves p 
of hysterics. | with sleep and we fell fast asle 
We were constantly coming out ќо :ѕее if 
it was dawn and thought to ourselves 
that the morning star would never rise. The 
stars had hid themselves as if withithe fear 
of the rebels. 5 
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8. Mr. Chang Wen Kwan $ 

Seah , the leader of the r x Е р 

1 E party at Tengyueh, in onn n * ds CREE аа Да 
поі, by Dr. Sarkar]. y Dr. Sarkar]. 
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A e erizon and gradually the the newly arrived engineer, М 


fled . 5 
af | eee night and that no trace 
little at th e found. I was mortified a 


39 о опен that Mr. Howell did 


e 1 Ob . 
е customs anything about his intentions. 
` Omice was halfa mile from 


my 
Pace, T 

Were Jr: WO реп егт 

(the | de there. Mr, due ed 
to leave dde much terrified and СЕА 
m fr. nece But the other gentle- 
aces and eee was a Scotch High- 
n 2 Wasa brave d for many years in the 
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10. Mr. Chang Wen Kwan’s bodyguard [Photo by Dr. Sarkar].- 


much silver (coins) with them that they 

could not fly with it. The Taotai had fled 

and though Mr. Wen was reported to have 

been killed by the rebels he was afterwards 

found alive. Many other persons were kill- 

ed in the Comissioner's office and when 

Colonel Chang was shot dead by the rebels 
his wife fled leaving her one year old son 
behind. The rebels took pity on the boy 
and spared his life and he was adopted by 
Mr. Fong, a friend of Colonel Chang, as his 
son. The Taotai was dropped down a wall 
3oft. high witha rope tied to his waist and 
was thus saved. Mr. Wen escaped from 
the city through the northern gate by assum- 
ing the clothes ofa beggar. At about 8 0’ 
clock in the morning I was informed by a 
man ‘that a certain “foreigner” wanted to 
see me. 1 came out and saw a dark-colour- 
ed man with a hat and an overcoat, a 


Burmese *Lungi" anda pair of worn out . 


shoes, for his apparel. On enquiry I came 


to know that his name was Apal Swami, - 
á nicknamed John. He knew a bit of English 
™€c.cha eiblkreesgin. QyrukuidaebreGulddions peadwarBurmese and Hindustan’ 
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pretty accurately. Не told me the follow- 
E come with Mr. Grove, the engi- 
neer, from Burmah and was stopping at the 
Consul’s residence. When the rebellion 
broke out at то o'clock on the previous 
night Comissioner Howell. his assistant and 
ais master (the engineer) had fled from the 
consulate in the company of two or three 
Chinese servants. When they had gonea 
little wav a shot was fired and they were 
so much frightened that some among them 
actuallv stumbled down on the ground. 
When they had reached the hills leaving 
the citv behind, he (John) thought to 
himself that if the rebels got any clue about 
them they would kill them. So to save 
himself he gradually fell behind the com- 
pany in the darkness. The Sahibs searched 
for him but in vain. He was new to the 
country and its whereabouts were quite un- 
known to him. So he had to wear out the 
severity of the cold night by the side ofa 
tomb. Unable to find out the way to the 
city he had roamed far and wide till he 
had reached it. There he enquired in 
Burmese about the three Sahibs and was 
pointed. out my house. By the way, the 
Sahibs had fled on being informed that 
the rebels would kill them after looting the 
offices. Т gave the man tea and toast to 
refresh himself with and some clothes to put 
on and told him not to be nervous, for should 
he fail to find out his master he could count 
upon my help. 

The rebels had on 


the other hand pro- 
claimed that the people had nothing to 
fear from the rebellion, that trade would 
not be obstructed and that foreigners would 
not be molested. But they were determined 
to do awav with the Manchu dynasty. They 
had ruled for 268 vears, but that was their 
last. They would do away with their 
officials and would introduce representative 


government, 
I had a previous acquaintance with Mr. 
Chang Wen Kwan, leader of the revolu- 


tionaries, but T took n 


0 notice of him before, 
as I thought he was 


{ ап огйїпату тап. Не 
had neither money nor power tò command 


respect. What gave him this prominence 
then? It is difficult indeed to judge of a 
man’s capabilities till the Occasion reveals 
the man. There can be no question that 


the man is courageous, firmcand RAMS. Guruk 
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next day (2.е., 29th October, t 
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р, Tengyueh Customs Office. 
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All this struck such terror in the minds 
ofthe people as cannot be described. The 
people thought that the Manchu officials 
had been either made captives or had fled 
and that the revolutionaries would take the 
NN cement in their own hands. The 
Kon bed the offices last night and 
E T e {ч to come 
Mino e a ose therefore who 
о fight i au the previous night took 
oe morning. Merchants were 

“Пё their merchandise on the back 
mue umour Spread that the 
Бег to-night would be 
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terrorstruck. A certain 
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night previous and anxiously awaited 
developments. 

The mere report of a gun was enough to 
make us tremble. I could not preserve 
my equanimity and blamed myself for my 
rashness. Apal Swamy sobbed with fear, 
and the thought that he would die far 
from his wife and children proved too much 
for him. “What would be their lot if I 
were to die!” he would often ejaculate. 
Tajdin (the Panjabi tailor) also wept with 
fear. The troublous night was thus spent 
without anything of note happening any- 
where. All this redounds to the organising ~“ 
capacity of the revolutionary leader. He 
had placed armed watches on all the streets 
and had issued strict orders, that any one 
found outside after the nine o'clock gun was 
fired, would be shot down.. This had pre- 
vented bad characters from straying out. 

The elder brother of Mr. Hun, who was 
clerk to the Consul, had his head broken by 
the rebels on the night previous. I was 
called to attend on him inside the fort, 
where the rebels were roaming about like 
mad dogs. I was advised by some to refrain 
from going there. But I could not resist J 
the call of duty. When I reached Mr. 
Hun's house | saw just in front the body of 
a young Chinaman cut to pieces by the 
rebels. It can easily be guessed that I had 
undertaken a risky work. But I returned 
safely after doing the needful for Mr. Hun's 
hrother. : ў : 

On the other hand telegraphic communi- 
cation was cut of. The rebels had looted 
the telegraph office and had broken the 
No one outside Tengyueh had 


instruments. Ў | 
any inkling of the state of aflairs there; 
I wrote a letter to my agent at Bhamo 


briefly recounting the events of the last 
few days, asking him to inform the Rangoon 
"Gazélie by wire of the state of affairs. On 
the day following the return of the Commis- 
sioner, 1 requested him to send a message 
to the Burmah Government after con- 
sulting with the rebel leader. Major Chang, 
the leader, consented to send it lest an 


I informed the Sahibs that the previous 
night had been one of peculiar anxiety ; to 
which the Commissioner said that I could 
pass my nights at his place. But I thanked 
him and told him that | was not afraid. 
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house. But I told him that he could not 
offer me shelter when he himself had fled 
on the previous occasion. [Thinking any 
further stay here unsafe passports were 
obtained for Mr. and Mrs. Creig, my son-in- 
law and the Punjabi tailor, Mr. Grove, the 


I8. А Chinese beggar. [Photo. by Dr. Sarkar]. 


Engineer and Apal Swamy, and they 
were booked for Burmah on the rst Novem- 
ber. On the second November while I was 
attending to my work in the dispensary, Rev. 
Mr. Fraser came in and asked me to accom- 
pany them to Bhamo. I saidI could not start 


par inceptive idea of drawing and paint- 
ing is based upon a strong foundation 
of conventionalism., For, the very 
conception of delineating an expression of 
sentiment in the limited compass of a 
picture 1s an obvious convention. And 


such conventionality is general 
y Беле уы: 
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found. tru aad taeaskistienls at the sight 


at a moment’s notice; to which h 
that he was leaving all work beh 
I said that our works were of 
natures altogether. His business 
preach while mine was to treat pate E 
I had several well-to-do patients ү fal ant ү 
who had already paid me. Ноу cou got 
think of flight before returning thes T | 
money? The пате of the ' forei ti | 
would be brought to contempt. He the 

the place for the Customs House asking 

-to follow him thither. E 


ind, 


Immediately I rode to the Customs House 
and asked for Mr. Howell's advice, He 
said, “ You better come chop chop." There 
was no other alternative left me and | 
returned home, took а few biscuits and my 
overcoat and road back to the Customs 
House. There Mr. Chang and other rebel 
leaders persuaded Mr, Howell to desist from 
flight as they guaranteed safety to foreigners 
The departure was for the time postponed, 


On the зга November Mr. Howell in: 
formed me that they were leaving Tengyueh 
on the next day and asked me to be ready | 
at six in the morning. I asked him what j 
I was to do with the medicines and other | 
valuables. He told me to bury the valu- 
ables under ground and if anything was lost 
I would be compensated. 1 came back 
home, did as advised and got myself ready. 
I advanced one month's wages to а servant | 
and kept him in charge of my e 
When it was scarcely dawn Messrs. Howell, 
and Jolly were ready at my gate. 


(To be continued). 
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The methods to represent the forms of art 
must therefore be different in different 
countries. 


Drawing and painting are mediums 


through which the artist wishes to convey 
The work that he produces 


his own ideas. 


Plate I. 


or leaves behind him is the representation 
of what he felt and had tried to express. 
Works of art not only remind us of the 
achievements made by the artists but they 
also remind us of the artists themselves. Their 
works help us to gain an insight into their 
ideals and sentiments which are suggested 
in their work. LL 
Drawing forms the backbone of painting. 
It is the foundation on which the identity of 
an object or feeling is based and makes a 
direct appeal to our imagination. To learn 
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ly ВЕ suf. draw, 1s, Do difficult У there аге 
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o e ов with the greatness of are es to revive them they may ah 
the conception. It is in a good drawing disappear for cae fren repeated tum ч 
that the artist really comes in. Both the One may ask t er деис m D inge 
talent and capability of an artist are why should we AEN Ж О рай ү 
strongly tested in the drawing. Quality style as an example? ү Ше been Jong WE | 
of colour and fineness in finish are Secondary the former old ways whic to this is dbi y | 
things. Colour-sense is not so vital and forgotten ? The ae ds to represent at n 
important as expression-sense. There is а and quite simple. Met о пу The adf uc 
world of difference between the artist and аге different Joy Orany Gon X make в ae 
the colourist. Genius and “acquirement do tion of a foreign infiuen ae in a ee 
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Drawing is a question of individual is greatness. It E. elc | ng th 
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the artist or one who is capable of realising Such characteristic ues) da drawing “i metho 

the intention of the artist, it would be of sentiment and feeling 1 ka het h 

| quite expressive. But in the case of a 


Eood drawing no such difficulty would 
appear even to the indifferent observer. 
Search for form of expression is the main 
goal of the artist, and when that 1s reached 
his quest is done. Styles of expression 
differ, more specially when the ideals of 
art differ. Different Countries have different 
art-ideals and have different styles of 
representing them, In Europe alone there 
are severa] different styles of painting. The 
Persian schools are characterised by 
marked. individuality. CC-JapRyblig Domai, 


1 j rt-history 
Gury kul dig epalas in nhe a 


painting are found in the es 
masters of our country. is 
that very little is known iu Ор 
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a regard for the past. The a 

of Indian painting are по 
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Indian painting which 
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only T€ E. of the talent, patience and 
york Dut ар master-artists. They are 


industry 0 


d but not forgotten ; their art lives to- 
dea 


ifof Indian art. 
day (0 teach А art depends 
Thefuture por on the same lines as sug- 
RES these master-pieces. The few 
D e chosen for illustration will express 
hem quality and claim to recognition 1n 
the world of art-culture. They are all from 
the frescoes on the walls of the Ajanta 
caves, ranging roughly speaking from the 
fth to 7th century after Christ. Very little 
isrequired by way of explanation, for the 
mere outlines are quite expressive and 
speak for themselves. 
Platel:—A few drawings of hands in 


too has 
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‚ egg ‘ilferent positions are shown here. At the 
ey map "ey frst sight one is instinctively prompted 

lo admire the lightness and boldness with 
vestin Which they are drawn. The outlines of the 
nner otf) 118015 are charming, generalised and free 
са 100 any discordant or unnecessary detail. 
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holding a flower. The entire figure, of 
which it isa part, is perfectly charming. 
Dressed in the then fashionable costume the 
dandy is holding a flower in his right hand. 
A beautiful armlet is also shown in the 
drawing. The pose of the arm and the 
graceful drawing of the five fingers show an 


Plate 11. 


effect of studied fineness worthy of a beau 

dy. 
p TER r represents Buddha's 
hand with a beggar's bowl. The drawing 
is simple but hasa peculiar beauty of its 


own. Another drawing, fig. 2, 1s shown 


tr 
“Presents &c-d'axtilyispolgsim guruku [Өрдө сео? Harilitvars the hand of a girl offer- P 
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ing a cup of some drink to her lover. The 
dif in technique between the two 1s 
ее t. Budcha’s hand is bold, 

uite apparent. a old, 
ae in posee and sincere. The girl's 
hand is timid апа characterised by а sense 
-of softness and feminine expression. 


Plate IV. 

Plate VI :— Little need be said concerning 
the two lovely drawings. Both of them are 
chosen to illustrate а lover’s arms. [п 
fig. т, the arm and shoulder of the loved 
one are fully shown but the lover's finger- 
tips alone are visible. It speaks of the 
insight of observation and perspective that 
the artist had. The beautiful finger-tips 
are delicately shown with such advantage 


lover and the beloved are shown. The 


is extermely delicate 
The lover is holding 


his befor ing 1 
beloved's arm lightly Cade уе Paraig Gyrukul Kappri Eflin Bala f support ang 
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the beloved. 

Plate VII :—Here a bha£ta's (deve i 
folded hands are represented. No dem 
the original composition are given. Мо; n 
but the hands are shown; yet nothin died M 
seems to be wanting in it to gi 
plete effect. The fragment js а complet 
construction. A bhakta folds both ji 
hands before Lord Buddha in revere 


d by his fin 
e of reliance 
he slender han 


love and obedience. He thinks himsel | QE 
blessed in the presence of the Lord. Вай р is i 
passionate adoration and self-less love, D i 
spring out from his heart and he falls at B. 


the feet of the Lord. 


This is what th a 
folded hands mean. H 


Plate V. 


It hardly occurs to many of us now A 
the human feet, like the human hangi 
a thing of beauty and may be M 
inart with advantage. In these lU 
modern civilisation [езше А 0 
do not allow us to see beautiful s weer 
feet are quite outrageous to t x sors] 
eye; this view of the ТӨР, nal 
by many of our anglicised ur resent 
Consequently, we find that a ү mud fet 
tion of the feet does not appea auth И 


à n we 1o 
to the public now. But, whe ountyi == 
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liar with the human feet and foot YA) 
hands. To them the draw MM а hani 
as important as the dia waa will S 
The drawing reproduced я wi 
their great powers of оса енесі 
enabled them to make such р 
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oot of a girl. The outline is 
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* woman 
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surrounded by a number of musicians. Though 
dancing, she is not necessarily immodest ; her 
eyes are downcast. She has a modest look & nd 
is dancing in rapt ecstasy like a true dancer. 
A rhythmic flow vividly suggestive of a 
swift yet graceful movement’ is shown with 
great success. The curve of the slender 
wrist, the playful action of the arms, and 
the mysterious and wonderful drawing of 
the fingers express most admirably the 


Plate VII. 


characteristic action of the danseuse. Нег 
whole body has three different bends, one at 
the neck, the second at the waist and the 
third at the feet, thusshowing а tri-bhanga 
or thrice-bended pose—one of the most 
difficult and beautiful poses in Indian danc- 
ing. But the most wonderful part in the 
whole construction is the marvellous truth of 
action and expression shown in the drawing 
of the hands, the fingers of óne of which 
have unfortunately worn away, as it appears 
im the illustration. And even though the 
whole thing is irrecoverably destroyed in 
part, the extant fragment helps us consider- 
ably in conceiving its intention and effect. 
The drawing of the worn away fingers can 
not be replaced but we can easily imagine 
that equally wonderful expressiveness of 
feeling, as depicted by the existing fingers, 
must have been shown by them also. And 
we can say without the least hesitation that 
the whole construction was a wonderful 
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Plate VIII. 


The spirit of the drawings of hands and 
feet reproduced here is free and delightful. 
There isa peculiar enjoyment and charm 
in these drawings of Indian masters. A 
sense of beauteousness, sensitiveness and 
sublimity märk their construction. It must 
not besupposed that the reproduced illus- 
trations are a few of the master-pieces care- 
fully selected from the paintings at Ajanta. 
On the other hand they are but a few of the 
drawings which I have. Any number of 
far more beautiful drawings of hands and 
feet and large compositions have been 
already copied directly from the cave walls. 
Exquisitely drawn hands and feet are quite 
common on the Ajanta walls, and one who 
has the opportunity of seeing them finds it 
difficult to classify the drawings according 
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to their respective meri. iA prsonsisein ad inthekandintaediGe visrid werts of the India 


. jt requ^ 
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art-lovers of every country. 
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upon the m s spurte into the Indian artists which made their work so great, but, 
id Indian drawing it was the Indian national ideal which 
a: M cae s which once prompted and helped them to produce such 
: Y the nd far-famed. works. And to-day when we are seriously 
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А 5 { orthy M where 
revived and gain its former place in the which we are born, not quite Thu m a 
art-world, it is essential that we should the nation which ee ee a we inane 
revive our national ideals which once were culture of art is developed so ^ 


and still should be the basis of an independ- 
ent and self-feeding art. 

It may be said that art dies with age, no 
dead art has ever been revitalised. True ; 
but it is not so with India. Her art is not 
yet dead but living though ina moribund 
state. It is true that no art of the past can 
be resuscitated fully. It is true, India cannot 
produce artists like the master-artists whose 
works are to be seen in the Ajanta caves, 
But if we, the art-students of the present 
age, appreciate their works, and remember 
always the national traditions and 
which brought about such results, 
produce such things, though 
trial and patience, as may be in keep- 
ing with the work of our old masters. We 
should not copy their work, but should try 
to get inspiration from them, so that, we 
too might be able to leave behind us some- 
thing not quite unworthy of the country in 


ideals 
we may 
after much 
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very remarkable 2008. [Ше 
Pandits of Kashmir 1s ve агару 
have retained all their re E cores 
J «sand rites intact amidst such uncon- 
: ШҮ iconoclastic environments. The 
Ps ceremonies and other religious БЕЯ 
tices and customs of the people are as a rule 

always affected and modified by new settlers 

and particularly by the ruling and pre- 
dominating influence. In Upper India there 

are some traces of Muhammadan influence 

in our Hindu polity and asa rule the Hin- 

dus of North India are generally more liberal, 

and less particular in preserving Hindu rites 

Jan! outward caste-marks, such as sandal 
Jee or ash paste on the forehead and 
[керд of big Sikha (sacred tuft of hair), 
ош Whereas these symbols are carefully pre- 
pifi uy the Hindus of the South, where 
| Me. А 39 Dur ot Muhammadan 
diferent and |. Kashmir the case is 
stead speaks volumes in favour of the 
Hindus of Kashmir that 

living amidst an over- 
st hundred (90%) of Muhammadans 
Бе Mere and having been 
ur hundred ammadan rulers for 

© by Indifferent years and again ruled 
êd the ind indu rulers, have yet 
With outset Pts and ceremonies, 
e rd sacred marks includ- 
aga vitae and) the non-use of 
i T, of Which eed into. the streets 
T Population 15 over- 

` an, he will come 
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KASHMIR AND THE KASHMIRIS 


dus only—men and women going to or 
coming from the river and the temples. 
From the houses come the melodious sounds 
of Ved path and Sanscrit scriptural readings 
mingled with the sound of sacred bells, con- 
ches and the smell of the dhup. As the sun 
rises higher, the Pandits sink down (hide) as 
it were. Inthe busy streets, shops, marts, 
and market places you see the dirty-looking 
dull Muhammadan shop-keepers and smiths 
—the sound of the sacred bell of the Hindu 
having been replaced by the noise of the 
hammer of the smith. 

Now I give a brief account of the various 
religious ceremonies and rites and institu- 
tions of the Hindus (the Pandits). 


THE ADVENT OF THE CHILD INTO THE 
FAMILY. 


When the parents of the would-be mother 
come to know of their daughter's interesting 
condition, they welcome the news with re- 
joicing and congratulate themselves as well 
as their daughter on the good fortune of her 
becoming a mother and of winning honour 
and respect in her father-in-law's house by 
virtue of her motherhood. ; 

In the sth or 7th month, the parents of 
the would-be mother send to their daughter 
a particular kind of dowry which consists 
of apparel, ornaments and milk. It is this 
last thing which plays the most important 
part in this present. The parents supply 
milk to the would-be mother for her child 
as it were ; and this ceremony is called after, 
this presentation of symbolical or auspici- 
ous milk—JDvad-yun 34 331 AN 

The child is welcomed with great rejoic- 
ing and festivity by its father's people and 
they distribute walnuts | among. their 
relatives —these having been sent by the 
mother's parents for the occasion. On the 
sth day balls of sesame, (fae ag) which 
they call @%, are distributed likewise. ~ 

On the 7th day the child is bathed and 
the father dresses himself in new apparel. 
On this occasion they feed the women of 
ttlueihiKgmstGnllection, Haridwar MI SEE 
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i Seas 
Sutak (aaa), which amongst us is 
generally observed for 22, or sometimes 


more days. among the Pandits lasts only 
‘for todays. So the period of ceremonial 
y EN ys. 


‘impurity comes to an end among them, 
| earlier; perhaps it is because of the cold- 
i ea ; 


ness of the climate that they do not wish 
to keep the new mother confined ina sort of 
secluded dungeon for a considerably longer 
period, as we the men of hotter regions 
detain new mothers in unhealthy 111- 
ventilated secluded corners to catch the 
particular female diseases which make 
manv of our mothers, as a rule, so sickly 
and kills them before they attain 
middle age. On this occasion, when they 
presume that the mother is ceremonially 
pure enough to be touched, they feed 
their relations and distribute ye rice cooked 
with saffron (зх) On the Irth day maa 
| (mam) ‘name-giving’ ceremony is 
celebrated; on this occasion a name is 
given to the child; to sanctify it some 
worship is performed consisting of sta (hom 
as sacrifice) and chanting of auspicious and 
religious mantras ; and also a feast is given 
to relatives. 
The fourth and the last ceremony of this 
order is called agar jarkashe, which literally 
means cutting (att) of hairs (aṣ). The 
age of the male child, when he is 
supposed to be fit for this haircutting 
ceremony, varies from I to. 5 years. On 
this occasion too Hom жїн (аҹ sacrifice) 
and other sorts of religious rites are per- 
formed to sanctify the boy. Не is also 
.clad in new apparel and given new orna- 
ments. In the case of a girl, this ceremony 
consists of giving her new clothes and orna- 
ments, but the hair, instead of being crop- 
ped, begins to be “‘plaited in an artistic way" 
and as the hair of the girl grows long it 
falls behind her back in so many plaits, 
their ends being joined and shortness made 
up for with artificial plaits that are joined 
to the hairs. The head of the boy, whose 
hair is cropped in an irregular way and is 
left in about 5 tufts on his head, looks ugly. 
The poor boy's head is almost disfigured. 
And the boy on the whole stands at а great 
ssadvantage with a girl in point of beauty. 
In Kashmir, as a rule, little boys are almost 
quite ugly things to look at, while girls of 
corresponding age are things of beauty and 
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the brahmchari goes 
round, among those > 
present, to beg his | 
traditional alms ат. | 
Some of them present | 
him with ornaments, 
others give him money. 
The former decorate 
his body and the latter 
goes to the pocket of 
Guru maharaj—the 
hereditary preceptor 
who gives him the 
thread and the sandhya- 
mantra. 

It is from this time 
that the secular or re- 
ligious education of the 
boy begins. The learn- 
ing and reading of the 
Vedas was substituted 
by the learning of secu- 
lar and religious Sans- 
krit books and Astro- 
logy, etc., and now this —- 
is being replaced by 
bread-education. 


‘THe MARRIAGE CEREMONY. 


The period of brahm- 
charya as a matter of 
fact exists only in 
name. The boy hardly 
gets breathing time, in most cases. After 
the putting on of the sacred thread, he is 
bound by his parents to a girl and thus 
the responsibilities of a grthastha, house- 
holder, are placed on his shoulders before 
he is able even to discharge the duties of 
a student (brahmchari). 

As in the case of the wpanayan ceremony, 
the cleaning of the house, the singing of 
auspicious songs by women, &c., are com- 
menced 2 or 3 days earlier. Likewise Weel | 
ceremony of dying of hands and wxaw, pre- © 
senting of half a rupee each by the invited | 
guests (relatives) to the father of the bride- 
groom, follows in succession. Then on the 
third day the «xm, the marriage procession, 
proceeds to the bride's house. In the town 
of Srinagar every part of it being accessible 
by river the procession travels on water in 
boats. Even in these boats "a dancing 
irl” goes on singing and dancing in the 
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{һе spectators watch, and show eagerness 
to receive the marriage procession approach- 
ching them by the water of the river 

Jhelam.” In the muffassil the marriage 

procession travels on small hill-ponies— 
every processionist riding on a pony, his 
own or borrowed from a friend. 

At this stage I wish to tell a very interest- 
ing story of the four bride-grooms or the 
Court of brides, which, to my great regret, 
has already grown out of fashion and 
obsolete. Instead of one bride-groom, even 
so late as only а decade ago and in some 
places ‘till now, each marriage procession 
would contain four bride-grooms ! 

(т) The principal or the real bride-groom 
called the zagt or aera. 

(2) The small bride- groom, called ya qa 
and dressed exactly like the bridegroom- 
in-chief, accompanied him, with the pur- 
" pose, that if by some accident the real 

ridegroom died, the duplicate groom would 
fill his place. This Чч "emt in olden times, 
was quite a serious affair. Therefore a 
younger brother of the bridegroom or a 
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. close friend or relative Wascaseleetetb Pomahiguu ап СЕ рЫ! ; 


i i те part i i : niri Pandits. 
The People are seated out in a field in rows to take part in a marriage feast of Kashn 


unpleasant office, so that in the сазга 
mishap, for which they so keenly M sl 
supply safe-guards, he could actually 
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the gap. But later on it оше 
customary and formal affair, so E 
that now even a son of a wido 


the 
groom is sometimes selected to ER. 
‘small’ or duplicate groom, as father (ti 
were to take the place of his eas : 
bride-groom) if something Бай bn 
him. Fortunately no instance to nett 
pleasant nature has been known 
sitate the unreasonable succes од 
(3) The third one plays t Sa 
Courtier and an attendant upon 
and is always dressed in as goo 


part ol à 


he groom 
an attie 


еса А 
He is called зт Shágàji- phal їйї! 
(4) The 7980 are Stee More iy 


(the bearer of the peacock fan) 
fan of peacock feathers ot 7 
groom’s head. He too has a g em © 
The dress of the Бие ea front 0 
of sm atm (cloak) afew (od pagth ia 4 
ment on the forehead, over t bird of 
ban) e crest of the fe 
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the essential and the 
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aries according to time, 


amily, means of the groom’s 
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the bride? he bridegroom’s Party reaches 
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Out to VEG MER the bride's people come 
Meat р е. do the procession. On arriv- 
8t0om’s fath От of the bride’s house, the 
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T and his priest join 
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TI 7 à ; 
he People of the bride and the spectators watch and show eagerness to receive the marriage 
Procession’ approaching them by the water of the river Jhelum. : 


occasions they demonstrate their skill in 
preparing delicious curries and soups, etc. 
One can hardly believe that the same people 
who are contented with mere green vege- 
tables to take with rice can also prepare 
and have a fondness for such delicious / 
curries. f 
The Pandits are very fond of meat 
(mutton) and they prepare it very well 
There was a time (only half a dozen years | 
ago) when about a hundred sheep and goats 
had to be killed for a single marriage feast. * 
And no marriage was ever solemnised with- 
out this great slaughter of goats and sheep. 
The only attraction for people to go to 
join the marriage processions even without 
being invited, was this meat. They are 
so fond of meat! “The people are seated 
out ina field in rows to take part in a 
marriage-feast", as is shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. I also had once the 
pleasure to be one of the number so- fed. 
Every one used to look at the share of his 
neighbour rather than on bis own. He was 
always eager to know if his neighbour was 
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found or fancied that his neighbour was 
favoured with more mutton, he at once 
began to murmur aud a regular quarrel 
arose, which generally ended in unpleasant 
relations between the host and guests. So 
in order to do away with the.bone of 
contention and save the girl’s people from 
the extravagant expense on meat, the far- 
sighted and wise Pandits have decided to 


A Kashmiri Girl with hair plaited in an 
artistic fashion, 

Zive up this custom of slau 
such * occasions; and 
peacefully swallowed the pill of а reform. 
And the practice of providing with mutton 
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half a seer. 
Now at night— I am speaking 
heard and saw as one belon; 
marriage procession in a village of Pandir | 
in the valley—a party of rustics | 
Muhammadan peasants, entered ue 
of the guests. Two of them pl 
fully on two very peculiar kind 
And the whole party sang fo 
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of drums 
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chorus. The songs ranged from love songs describe 
to heroic, devotional and philosophic songs, lives 0 
Although I could not follow the language 1197196 
yet I was so charmed, as] believe, I was Bon uie 
never, by any musical entertainment ү | 1 
musical party. Later, one of the musical B 29 
party arose and began to sing a ballal 
about the turning of an ancient town 
Sohpur into one of the largest lakes of the 
country, the Woolar, in Kashmir, near Sri- 
nagar. It isin this way that’the party d B MR. 
the bridegroom is .entertained in the \ 


villages of Kashmir. Em 

Next day begin a series of ceremonies | 
which solemnise the union. The тапа 
I had the fortune of attending and following 
in allits details was that of a widower ol 
about 4o with a maiden of 15. It Er 
the second marriage, the ceremony Me 
to be very elaborate, yet it almost tire a 
patience in that smoky room in tole 
the whole affair, which lasted for mri 
hours. 
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nonies | Т": Editor of the Modern Review has put me 
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"fom the point of view 

vet dl Вч Benoa р view of an European student 
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iso Dni the Modern Review by Mr. В. С. 


cone me ERI and a scholar, and it would ill 
Bengal eve only an elementary knowledge 
id inguage and literature, to set myself 
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\ seems is UE with all becoming diffidence, 
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two ideals —man and woman, Rama and 
Sita—that are in conclusion held up before 
the happy pair. So far the bride was clad 
in her clothes or cloth of virginhood. Now 
the marriage having been solemnised the 
bridegroom's people take her to the house 
of some friend of theirs, and there they dress 
her in the bride's dress, which they had 
brought for her from home and decorate 
her body with the ornaments. 


Now the wrapper, the veil, is thrown off 
and it is practically now that she looks a 
bride. Now the wind of heaven too can 
blow freely against her face to give it 
a rosy hue. She returns to her mother's 
house and taking her share of dowry goes 
off to her future home. 
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MR. D. С. SEN'S “BENGALI LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE” 


tances. Ї am sure that Mr. Sen would not wish 
me to say on his behalf that his book is free 
from the errors which are sure to occur im the 
first edition of a work which professes to give 
an account of the whole of Bengali literature up to 
1850, so far as its writers have beeome known to 
students by the recent researches of the author him- 
self and other zealous investigators. Thoseof us who 
know what the nature of Mr. Sen's labours have been 
during the last twenty years will not go to him for 
the dry bow-strings of philology and etymology. If in 
such matters he has failed to do justice to his task, 
his defence must be undertaken by more competent 
persons than myself. But what students of com- 
parative literature in France, Germany, and England 
have rejoiced to find іп Mr. Sen's book is a detailed 
account of authors never before described in English, 
nor, so far as I know, in Bengali itself. For the Ех 
thirty-five years I have carried about with me the 
delightful little work ex the ык Penga | 
d frien omes utt. 
EAR ene the late Sir Charles Elliot to 
read this little book, and still preserve somewhere the 
letter in which he told me with how great interest he 
had learned something of the writings of Chandi Das, 
f Bharat Chandra, of Madhu 
that King of Indian novelists, 
xt ets Mr. Sen's book, attentively and 
beneyolently read, surely gives a foreigner a juster 
idea of the wealth, the variety, and the сш 
of Bengali literature than can be gathered even from 
Mr. Dutt’s excellent little manual. Surely it 
matters “Tittle whether the primitive language of 
Bengal was or was not regarded by western Hindus 
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‘undoubted is that the Prakrit of Mithila became a 
form of Hindi in Bihar, and produced the rich, 
supple and subtle Bengali “speech in 
The upper classes in Bengal are justly proud 
of their descent from ancestors who migrated 
from the West, just as there are Englishmen 
who boast a Norman origin. But English literature 
began when the English gentry’ gave up speaking 
Norman-French, and used a dialect, a fused and 
compound language, which has developed into the 
tongue of Shakespeare and Milton. So Bengali no 
doubt owes its flexibility and power of expression to 
the fact that it is borrowed from many sources. The 
phonology of Bengali alone is a most interesting 
study, and may be due to Dravidian or Tibeto- 
Burmese influences. Thus is it with English as 
spoken by English settlers in Ireland. lts tone is 
markedly different, its idioms have been affected by 
Celtic usages. On this point Mr. Sen has much that 
is interesting to say, though he says it by the way and 
without attaching too much importance {о speculations 
in a field as yet imperfectly explored. He notes, for 
instante, the inevitable tendency of the immigrant 
gentry to undervalue the local speech. ‘Their addic- 
tion to Sanskritic forms of speech has enriched Bengali 
with the sonorous compound words which Bankim 
uses with such happy effect in passages of satire and 
humour. Again, Mr. Sen notes—surely an interesting 
fact—that the Muhammadan rulers of Bengal were 
justly proud of their familiarity with the vernacular, 


copious, 
Bengal. 


and encouraged and patronised vernacular poets. . 


That is a pregnant and suggestive observation which, 
I think, escaped the notice of Mr. Dutt himself. 
Surely we are all of us glad to be introduced to the 
Muslim poet Sayad Alaol, and it is of the utmost 
importance and interest to know that this learned 
follower of the Prophet wrote in a Sanskritic style and 
was imbued with the Hindu spirit. One of the most 
striking facts in Indian literature is this, that some of 
the modern languages of India only lend themselves 
to literary expression which is markedly Hindu in 
sentiment. I am not enough of a scholar or critic to 
analyse or explain this undoubted fact. Yet it is one 
well worth patient study as a sign of the psychology of 
modern india. In Bengali alone, is it not remarkable 
that conversion to Islam or Christianity does not avail 
to destroy this hereditary mentality, which causes the 
Bengali to find expression for а purely Hindu 
imagination when he takes up the pen. A striking 
example of this mental habit may be found in Madhu 
Sudan Datta, in whose epics and dramas there is 
nothing to show that he was a Christian. A still more 
astonishing instance is the charming young poetess 
Taru Datta, too early torn from her studies by death. 
In her case, the Hindu mentality is even more 
noticeable, because she sought literary expression in 
foreign languages. She wrote a French novel, and 
that acute and practised critic, Mr. Gosse at once 
noticed that she had achieved a purely Hindu tale 
Her English poetry is charged with Hindu sentiment, 
and, for my own part, I should like to suggest that 
this prevailing and pervading Hindu sentiment. js due 
te the fact that the young poetess thought in Bengali 
in a language peculiarly fitted for the Ek NR f 
Hindu ideas and translated her pretty fancies E 
maidenly emotions into English and French. It 
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and man of letters, the great Raja Ram Mohan F ШШ 
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thought and speculation of Christian teachers native Beng 
observe, it remains unmistakeably Hindu still island expres 
the new Hinduism is a form of Vedantic unitaris 
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stand, now engaged, will receive a cordial welcome 
from all students of comparative literature. Mr. Sen 
has spent himself freely in his chosen life-work of collect- 
ing all that survives of ancient Bengali literature. He 
has, I am told, injured his health by his devotion to 
his task, and it seems a little hard that his disinterest- 
ed labours should not receive the fullest appreciation 
from his own countrymen. I cannot be sure that 
this brief attempt to do justice to his achievement will 
meet with Mr. Sen’s approval. But I cannot refrain 
from saying that I read his book with an enjoyment 
which was not diminished hy a sense that I had the 
good fortune to meet with a labour of love, the work 
of one of those typical poor scholars such as were 
more common in mediæval monasteries than in our 
own commercialage. Only today, I had the good for- 
tune to meet a learned Bengali who had just been 
reading Mr. Sen’s book. I was delighted to find 
that his impression of its merits squared exactly with 
mine. What struck him was the extraordinary 
candour and genuine simplicity of scholarship with 
which Mr. Sen has told the long tale of the gradual 
growth of literature in Bengal, fromthe humble begin- 
nings. We find in every national expression of thought 
and emotion culminating in theadmirable vehicle of com- 
munication which Bengali has become today. I hope 
Mr. Mazumdar will pardon my audacity in suggesting 
that he has been hypercritical and has directed his 
attention to minor matters which, even if he is right, 
detract but little from the solid value of the first 
attempt to make a conspectus of the whole field of 
surviving Bengali literature. Mr.. Sen's industry, 
candour, conscientiousness, and enthusiasm are so. 
obvious and so attractive that I venture to believe 


that Mr. Mazumdar has probably repented him 
already of a too summary and too petulant notice of 
a work which is the result of so many years of 
devoted labour. 
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the achievements of the second, third, fourth 
and fifth king of that dynasty. 3 
Even now the neighbourhood of the pillar 
is not free from jungle. At one time 1t 
was covered by a dense forest, and the very 
existence of the pillar was forgotten. In 
the winter of 1780, Sir Charles Wilkins, then 
residing in the vicinity at Badal, accident- 
ally came upon it; and brought its exis- 
тепсе to the notice of the learned world. 
From deep-cut initials and dates on the 
pillar, one may yet find that it was inspect- 
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Garuda-Stambha. 


dés Creighton in 1786. In 1788 Sir Charles 
T$ ‘published an English translation of this 


record in the first volume of the Asiatic Re- 
searches, and another English translation by 
Pratap Chandra Ghose, with a text deci- 
pliered by Pundit Hara Chandra Chakravarty 
of Dinajpur, was published in the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1874. 
It was, however, left to Professor Kielhorn 
to publish a correct text after more than а 
century; and to the Varendra Research 
Society to discover that the pillar actually 
stands on the verge of a ruined habitation, 
locally called Dewanbari. à 
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now ena’ facts noted in this pillar-inscrip- 
the historic 1a fact which stands above all 
don But one not appear to have been pro- 
the cas ee the publications of learned 
perly nott Although the Pala Kings were 
Pues and supporters of that religion, 
m hereditary ministers were all uS 
mans; and a difference in religion, in those 
days, did not stand in the way of a harmo- 
nious election, or an efficient administration 
of the country, even in the midst of anarchy 
and disorder. Bhatta Gurava, the builder 
of this monument, was not only a pious 
Brahman, but he was also ап efficient 
minister of state, a valiant warrior, and a 
poet, who used to be looked upon by his 
contemporaries as a Valmiki of the ZalzZala. 
These and similar Inscriptions show ata 
rues et What stuff were made the people 
fia ee at one time extended 
fis үш: rom shore to shore, between 

yas on the North and the Vin- 


i d the South, and what constituted the 
4 aration of the people of that age. 
indebted to the exertions of the 


tation of , arch Society for the first publi- 
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ous critical notes will very soon be published 
by the Varendra Research Society along with 
similar versions of all inscriptions relating 
to the Pala Kings, and an account of the 
rise and fall of their Empire has already 
been publishéd by the same Society in the 
form of a Monograph named Gauda- 
Rajamala. A summary only will, therefore, 
be noted below of the facts, which may be 
gathered from this inscription. 

The first verse discloses the fact that the 
hereditary ministers of the builders of the 
Pala Empire were Brahmans of the race 
of Sandilya. The second verse notes that 
Garga of this family was a reputed minister 
who enabled his master Dharma (Dharma- 
pala,) originaly a lord only of the Eastern 
quarter, to extend his dominions to all the 
quarters. The copper-plate-grant' of this 
king, discovered at Khalimpur in the district 
of Malda, fully bears this out, and distinctly 
notes that by the conquest of Kanouj and 
by the nomination of Chakrayudha as Lord 
of Kanouj, Dharmapala extended his influ- 
ence over all Northern India as far as the 
Eastern territories of modern Afganistan. 
The fifth, sixth and seventh verses, in 
giving an account of Darbhapani, the son 
of Garga, notes, with evident exaltation, 
that the policy of Darbhapani, as minister 
of Devapala (the son and successor of 
Dharmapala’, enabled that monarch to 
extend his Empire over all the territories 
between the Himalayas on the north and 
the Vindhya mountains on the south,— 
between the two seas, which are given a 
crimson hue by the rising and the setting 
Sun. ‘These verses further allege that King 
Devapala often waited upon his minister 
at his house, and in court sat sachakita on 
his throne, in the presence of his minister, 
after having “offered to him a chair of State." 
In this poetic description may perhaps 
lie hidden a historical fact that this. un- 
common treatment was due to the position 
acquired by the minister, not by an appoint- 
ment from the king, i by his self-acquired 

ignity of a ‘king-maker. dass сна 
E VM ae of E. wl is said, in 
verses eight, nine and ten, to have been of 
exalted position; but it is not narrated 
whether he acted as the minister of any 
one. His Son Kedar Misra is said, in verse 
thirteen, to have acted as the Minister of 
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reign, and suppressed the Utkalas, humbled 
de ЕУ, and crushed the pride of the 
Lords of Dravida and Gurjara. All scholars, 
except MM. Haraprasada Sastri, have 
taken this *Lord of Gauda" to be no other 
than Devapala himself, whose copper-plate- 
grant, discovered in Mungir, shows a long 
reign of at least 33 years. r 
The period embraced by the long reigns 
of Dharmapala and of his son Devapala 
covers nearly a century, including the period 
spent in consolidating the district of Bengal 
by Gopala after his election by the people. 
This was a period of the greatest activity of 
the Bengali people in various departments, as 
will appear from the monumental relics, 
discovered and collected by the Varendra 
Research Society. This period has another 
importante, as we know from the book of 
Lama Taranath, that. during these long 
reigns of Dharmapala and of his son Deva- 
pala, an eastern school of sculpture and 
ОС painting was established by Dhiman, born 
in Varendra, and by his son Vitapala. 
Kedar Misra used to perform yajnas, and, 
according to verse fifteen, King Surapála 


I. Ѕнорѕ. 
N° ГНІМС impresses a visitor to London 
more than the rows of shops which 
_line its streets. When one sees these 
shops in their magnificence and splendour, 
one seems inclined to agree with Napolean 
the Great, in his calling the English a 
nation of shopkeepers. These shops are 
not badly kept in England as in India. 
They are all very neat and clean, and their 
windows have large panes to allow passers- 
by in the street to see the articles kept for 
sale. The best specimens of goods are exhi- 
bited at these windows. 

The shops have distinguishing signs 
which enable one to know the articles kept 
for sale, in them. he barber's shop is 
*nown by the long pole Painted blue, red 

tte. There was a time when the 
Practised the art of the modern 
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Narayanapala, whose соррег- 
discovered in Bhagalpur, shows 
Gurava was one of his truste 
State. 


Below the inscription is a short лен à 
ungrammatical Sanskrita, Which shows that 
this inscription was incised by the artist Vis. 
nubhadra. The pillar, in verse twenty-seven 
is said to have been “as high as the noble 
mind of the donor,” and “decorated with 
the image of Garuda, placed on its top 
The image is no longer in existence, a 
thunderclap has destroyed the top; anda 
height of only twelve feet, with the inscrip- 
tion, 1s all that now remains. The girth 
of the lower portion of this pillar is five feet 
ten inches. 
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arm; the red the arterial, and the 

the dark venous blood. 
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0100 P other signs by which 
an“ un, for example, Greyhound, 
К ОЯ Elephant, Turk’s Head, 
Matic houses serve the purpose 
ean in London, such as, Elephant 
of sign le, Lord Wellington, Ship and 
Ше A street ог а lane is better 
Gale, ое 6 public house than by its 
know. 
ame. s 
pe nbroker's shops abound in Iondon 
known by three brass balls re 


build 


gn posts 


They are 
Being Lombardy arms, as pawn- 
brokers are said to have first come to 


England from that Italian city. 

[tis not necessary to dilate on the signs 
ofother shops, e.g., those of linen-drapers, 
booksellers, &c., &c. 


Il. Lonpon SrREET WORLD. 


Thestreets of. London present materials 
which have been utilized by authors, espe- 
cially novelists, for their works. Dickens 
and Thackeray were inspired to write some 
of their immortal works by scenes presented 
0 ет by the streets of London. One is 
еВ find much food for reflection and 
о through the London 
Cities offer a stage of A oe Ss large 
manners, and € vious acts, peculiar 
London has the ae or less nomadic tribes. 
апе it is SA vantage over other cities 
Trder ; argest in the world. 
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As the English people have to light their 
chimneys eight months in the year, chimney 


Sweepers carry on a roaring trade. 


The street sweepers in London are also 
Generally, they 
Those who have read Thackeray’s 
novels remember how one of the heroes of 
that author marrjes a lady and provides her 


very profitably employed. 
are finders. 


with money every evening but enjoining | 


on her not to ask him his occupation or 
Well, 
the lady's curiosity is excited, and she tries 
Imagine her 
horror when she found out that her husband 
wasa sweeper. She, who, if not quite born in 
the purple, had at least some aristocratic 
the 


his whereabouts in the day-time. 


to discover his occupation. 


blood in her veins, 
discovery and fainted. 


was shocked at 


` MI. West vs. East Enp or LoNDON. 


The West End of London is known as 
Fashionable London, which, according to 
Theodore Hook, is bounded on the North 
by Piccadilly, on the South by Pall Mall, 
on the East by the Hay Market and on the 
West by St. James’s Street. In the Fashion- 
able London are crowded together all the 
notable clubs and most of the town resi- 
dences of the English aristocracy. 

The East End is the quarter of the poor. 
The West is for the rich, the East is for the 
poverty-stricken, and consequently crimi- 
nal class of population. It is in the East 
London, that Jack the Ripper carried on 
his diabolical trade, It is th 
murders and thefts and other crimes are 
almost daily occurrences. 
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Between the West and 


of the City. It is the business part of 
London. АП the banks, the stock-exchange 
headquaters of foreign companies, and 


firms are located in the city. 


Jabez Balfour, and Hooley. 
and black-mail are the means 


City firms. 
has made 
the world. 
within an 


gates, for entrance and exit. 


there that 


the East is that 
part of London, which goes under the name 


It is here that 
schemes are devised to defraud the public 
by floating bogus trading companies as did 
Corruption 
generally 
made use of by the well-known heads of 
It is the City of London which 
England the richest country in 
At one time, it was situated 
enclosure, or a wall, like most of 
the ancient cities of India, and had also 
At present, 
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names of gates, like Bishop’s gate, Alders- 

gate, etc, remind one of the days when 
? ' . 

London had a fortified wall with gates. 


IV. HorELS AND RESTAURANTS. 


“John Bull lives to eat." Such 
common saying amongst natives of England. 
It is a true one too. Abstemiousness or 
moderation in eating is a virtue to which 
John Bull is a stranger. He isa gluttonous 
eater. Hence London has such a large 
number of Hotels and Restaurants. The 
Londoner generally dines out at one of the 
hotels or restaurants. The people of the 
east generally have two meals a day, but 
the natives of England have several, thus 
they have their breakfast in the morning, 
lunch in the middle of the day, tea in the 
afternoon, dinner in the evening and supper 
before going to bed. All these meals are 
not without meat in some form or other. 
John Bull stuffs himself well with animal 
food. 

It is to appease the inner man of John 
Bull, that the butcher’s shop presents a 
sickening spectacle in the streets of London. 
In those shops are seen carcasses of sheep, 
pig and cattle, with blood trickling from 
their opened veins. Natives of England 
do not slaughter cattle for their food by 
decapitation as is practised in the East, but 
they open certain veins and thus bleed the 
animals to death. They say they get the 
best meat by this process. 


. While such cruelties are practised, it 15 
impossible to expect kindness to animals 
from natives of England. They are cruel 
to animals, as well as to human beings in 
the extreme. Not only the male folk but the 
womankind of John Bull are also equally 
cruel. The fashionable women wear birds' 
wings in their dresses, which means death 
to hundreds of thousands of poor harmless 
` and innocent birds. 

Writes Samuel Smiles :— 


"One need only go to Hurlingham on a ladies 
day to see the cruelty with which pigeons are 
treated. The роог things are let out of the trap, and 
are shot down for a bet, dyeing the ladies’ dresses with 
their load There is as much clapping of hands as at 
a Spanish | ull-fight. The pricked bird, the bird with 
a broken leg, continues to fly out of the field, and falls 
_ Into some Covert place, and there dies after a long 
Dy. Is this the lesson of humanity that English 

1 would teach to their sons and daughters? * * 


is the 


chbishop of York, qué ted. Wy PubligiRanain 
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Is this craving for ү» ал has шо 
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хш.) 9^ Саш 
Natives.of England will not 
cruel to animals and will not practise ki 
ness to them, unless and until the à 
vegetarian diet for their meat diet, 
ranism has its advocates in 
But their number is very limited; 
far and few between. 
vegetarian several veg. 
tarian societies bave sprung up in London } 
But it cannot be said at present that 
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vegetarianism has made much progres but to 
amongst the natives of that country. Ty 
digest meat, John Bull is obliged to drink ү, 
alcoholic liquor in abundance. Не glass of 
almost all the hotels and restaurants (except 
vegetarian ones) are licensed to sell alte 
holic beverages. Thus not only thepublt V Lond 


houses but these hotels and restaurants al J nes, : 
make the natives of England drunk. Hon all of 
ever temperance societies are established B clouds, 


and its members are made to take | ter, it 
pledge not to touch, taste, oF Ur ein 
alcoholic liquor. The temperance a di a 
ment, like the vegetarian one,has not tog p 


much support in England. d 
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Ву far the busiest bridge in the 
world is the London Bridge. From this 


bridge, railways run to all parts of England 
and there are boats which sail all over the 
river. In the summer, the river is seen 
with boats plying in hundreds. The fare 
also is not exorbitant. A penny will 
Carry one the distance of several 
miles. The pleasure-seekers generally go 
in these boats to such places as Greenwich, 
Kew or Richmond for picnics. The men 
of business alight at piers nearest to their 
offices in the city. Thus the water-borne 
passengers on the Thames are by no means 
an insignificant number. The penny boats are 
not also devoid of luxuries or amusements. 
The Christian natives of England are a 
nation of shopkeepers, Of all peoples on 
this earth, they alone know best how to 
earn money by hook or crook. So these 
boats afford an opportunity to many specu- 
lators to make their fortunes. Every 
available inch of surface of these boats is 
decorated with advertisements of all sorts. 
Then there are the newspaper boys, the 
Christian whitemen with blackened faces to 
pass as Negro minstrels, with their harps 
and violins, who carry on a roaring trade 
in these boats. Sie 

No account of the Thames will be 
complete without alluding to its docks. No 
other river in the world has so many docks 
on its course, as the Thames. The most 
noted of these are the London, India and 
the Victoria Docks. On these docks are 
exhibited the different nationalities of the 
world. ‘The white Christian native of 
England is to be seen along with the black 
curly-haired, everted-lipped Negro of 
Africa, the pig-tailed, scanty-haired yellow 
native of Cathay and the brown, intelligent 
native of India. Not only the various 
nationalities but also the products of the 
different countries are to be seen in these 
docks. The Docks are blackened with 
English coal, reddened with  chillies 
brought from the tropics, made blue with the 
indigo of India, and brown with the to- 
bacco of the Phillipines. Thus the docks 
give an idea of the trade carried on by 
England in all parts of the globe. x 

The Ganges is a holy river to the Hindus. 
The Hindus come from all parts of India 
to Benares to bathe in the Ganges and they 
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course, Christian missionaries consider a 
as only a superstition. They laugh at 2 
Hindus for their belief in the sanctity an 
purity of the Ganges water. ‘They say, 
that the water of one river 15 no more 
sacred or pure than that of another. But 
then, they are not scientific men. For 


INDIA IN DANGER TO LOSE THE LAST PIECES op 
HER OWN LAND 


NoN-POoLITICAL WARNINGS AND 
SUGGESTIONS. 


I. 


HE following lines are the outcome of 
pure love of India and a keen desire 
for her development according to the 

‘special gifts God has given her before all 
other nations and on those lines which 
characterize the Indian Civilization. What 
I am going to say has nothing to do with 
politics, nothing with those pieces of land 
which are won or lost by blood-shedding, 
but which are nevertheless so important 
that on their possession or loss the life and 
death of a nation or even of a clan depends. 

Well there is a piece of land equally 
precious and dear to the individuals as weil 
as to whole nations, Ї mean everyone's 
mother-tongue. To defile, to corrupt, to 
lose it is an irreparable damage to the 
single individual and to the nation. 
Having lost his mother-tongue the indivi- 
dual ceases to be a true and real member 
of his nation; he has lost contact with the 
inner life of his country, has no share in its 
spiritual struggles, in its joys and sorrows. 
ij And again a nation deprived of her language 
© |;has lost the most characteristic feature of 
,4what we combine with the word nation. 

Can you think of England without the 
English language or of Germany without 
German? Or would a Chinese be a true 
Chinese without the knowledge of at 1 


EO : east 
one of the Chinese dialects ! Mother-tongue, 
hat a sweet and appropriate name! “The 
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instance is due to our mothers, nok dri 5 
thanks and praise we owe to those mas |, x 
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perfect their mother-tongue. Here 1 citi 
India this latter praise is, I am sorry it 
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ic m Mer having passed the fourth standard 
d “И (Bombay Presidency) in the primary school 
qu. he enters the doors of wisdom of the 
Ы TR English or High School. After a stay of 
lema] 3 Yeas there he will be 13 years of age 
n theft 210 now from the fourth standard upwards 
s noki Mogh all his High School and College 
“i ES study he receives all his instruction through 
prove ү medium of an entirely.foreign tongue 
Here i o he.has during his first three years 
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years been in pretty close contact with the’, 
educational work here and have watched ' 
the higher education system with open un- i 
prejudiced eyes. I frankly say: first of all 
there is too much strain on the mental capa- 
city of even the brightest youth not to speak 
of the majority of the average students, to 
do two things at once, 7.e., acquire foreign 
subjects of learning in a foreign tongue. 
How much time has to be spent and infinite 
trouble to be taken until the students only 
understand properly the English text of 
their books and then in addition to this 


they have to get the subject itself into their | 
The consequences are bad results |^! 


minds. i 
(from a truly educational point of view) in | 
High Schools and Colleges in spite of | 
hundreds passing their examinations with | 
“good result". Clear ideas, a lasting treasure | 
of knowledge will only be gained by the 
natural way of being trained in one’s own 
mother tongue. Why should a High School 
boy whose mother tongue is Canarese or 


- Tamil or Hindi, etc., have to learn History 


or Mathematics in English ? These subjects 
and others can be taught in all the principal 
Indian vernaculars quite as well as in 
English. I refer again to the English boy 
being forced to learn, only to mention one 


"subject, the history of his own country ог 


the history of the world in Japanese! But | 
mutatis mutandis this is done in India! 
The most lamentable but in course of time 
inevitable consequence of this system is the 
killing of the vernaculars. Not that they 
‘would ever cease to be spoken, but they will 
sink down to mere dialects, to jargons with- \ 
out any value looking at them from a 
literary or scientific point of view. How 
can it be otherwise? The “brains” of the 
population, the most gifted youths being 
“English educated” do not acquire their | 
mother-tongue properly. Many a High- 
school-boy, many a B. A. is unable to write 

a good essay in his mother-tongue. They. 
themselves admit this defect frankly, some 
with sorrow, some with pride, others with 
utter indifference. There is also a great 
number of those Indian students who have 
acquired a direct contempt for their, I con- | 
fess, beautiful sweet mother-tongue. Same 
years agol was the guest of a gentleman. 
One evening he invited some Indian gentle- 
men, among them a young medical student 


m——— 


ave dorineaglyontencurumkenghadijust finished his study in Medicine, - 
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All present knew very well the vernacular of 
the district; only we Europeans and one or 
two of the Indians knew English. The 
cenversation was started in the vernacular 
which all know, but that young medical 
man insisted on talking English though the 
majority of his countrymen present did not 
understand him. Many similar, perhaps 
worse instances of preference of the foreign 
tongue to the mother-tongue could be pro- 
duced. I have always considered this the 
worst sign of decay in India. 

Dear Indian brethren, from where shall 
your poets come, from where your thinkers 
and philosophers as India has had them in 
olden days, from where your inventers, if 
your most gifted youths are on the way of 
neglecting their mother-tongue even unto 
contempt? They need not become poets 
writing English poems and English novels, 
this you and they had better leave to 
Englishmen and Americans. What India 
urgently needs are modern poets and writers 
in the vernaculars. Moreover the present 
Higher Education System has created quite a 
onesided and insufficient idea of what educa- 
tion means. The question, often heard, 

\ “1з this Hindu an educated man?” is to 
"many people equivalent to the other ques- 
tion: “Does he know to read and write and 
talk English ?" If so he is ranked among the 
educated. If this definition of education 
confining it to a more or less perfect know- 
ledge of a foreign tongue were proper, then 
hundreds of English or German ladies and 
gentlemen of excellent learning and refined 
culture must needs be styled uneducated, 
while many a cook or butler in the Madras 
Presidency would have a right to reckon 
himself among the educated. True education, 
means certainly something more than the 
knowledge and free use of a foreign tongue, 
though this may be included. [ am sure 
there is many an Indian gentleman who 


theless an educated man. 

In an article published some time ago in 
the Hindustan Review» the author, a Rev. 
gentleman, who has come into intimate 
relations with many hundreds of students in 


Calcutta, says :— 


“I doubt very much whether anyone can be properly 
educated in a language in which he cannot think, 
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population, only to give one instance, 


amounting to about ro millions, should get 
а College and so on. 


_ [could almost guarantee that the results 
in English also would be far better than 
with the present system as much time and 
energy would be spared for the study of this 
language. E 
The Proposed Hindu University inf | 
Benares is а very praiseworthy undertaking,, | 
but I cannot help expressing my disappoint- | al 
ment that also here English is to be the \ | 
medium of imparting instruction, though, | 
as the draft memorandum says, it is left 
to the Trustees to allow in future any one | 
or more of the vernaculars to be used as у 
medium of instruction. How many years 
more will they wait until they think the f 
Indian vernaculars sufficiently developed H 
to be used for higher education? The | || 
principal Indian vernaculars are, however, { $$ 
so beautifully developed that only blind- | 
ness, real or pretended, can fail ќо ѕее it. 1 
They are fit, and have for a long time 
been so, for the expression of the sublimest 
philosophical ideas as well as for rendering 
the simplest stories for children. If these 
languages are neglected as hitherto and 
the educationalists waitand wait for their | 
further development, surely the same i} 
fate will overcome them which is the Җ 
censequence of every neglected gift, i.e., 
deterioration and finally utter ruin. With 
regard to the present state of matters I am, 
of course, also aware of the difficulties in 
which the promoters of the Hindu University 
find themselves as to the medium of impart- 
ing instruction: They must impart the 
latter through the medium of English as 
long as in the High Schools, from which 
they also like other Universities will have to 
get their students, English as teaching- | 
medium is mot abolished. Any central || 
educational institution for Hindus, however, 
seems to me, at least for the present, more 
or,less a failure: Either the instruction ( 
will have to be given in English as up to | 
| 


now, which is both unnatural and unna- 
tional, or one of the principal Indian 
vernaculars will have to be used as teaching — f 
medium. I would suggest Hindi, which 4 
would have tobe taught in all High Schools 
of the country as second language. This’ 
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it would help to make Hindi together with 
Urdu the Lingua Franca* of future India. 

But instead of centralizing 1 should like 
' to suggest the establishment of Colleges 
according to language districts as hinted 
at above. 

Much easier is this question with the 
proposed Moslem University. I have not seen 
the draft memorandum and am not aware 
what they have decided to accept as the 
teaching-medium. Butas nea:ly all Muham- 
madansin India speak Hindustani at home, 
it would be the most natural thing to accept 
it from the very beginning as medium of 
teaching. 

It strikes one very much that during all 
the time since the first Swadeshi calls were 
héard nobody has earnestly touched this 
most important matter which lies at the 
bottom of all true Swadeshi movements. 
Every true Swadeshi movement begins at 
home, begins with your language, your 
national dress, in short with stopping to 
imitate the foreigners. This kind of Swa- 
deshism would at least be understood by 
most Englishmen and other Europeans and 

even appreciated by a great number of 

them. 
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I should like to ask Indian Rajahs m 
all other influential Indians who wish ога 
sound education of their countrymen to 
think over this question and make conti- 
nuous efforts to get regranted the offer 
their fathers rejected, a natural higher 
education through the medium of the 
vernaculars in order to keep and improve 
the most important spiritual piece of land 
you have, your mother-tongue. 


* Some years ago | suggested the introduction of 
an easy or simplified Sanscrit as the national 1 


of future India, and Mr. Schrader of fins Ueber 
Libraty, Madras, ina lecture (Reprinted in the Indian 


Review, June, 1909) urges the very same thin i 
would be very ideal indeed as ee as the inca ae 
munity concerned. But I doubt now if this ideal 
proposal will ever be “carried out. Hindi, however 
is an Aryan language, spoken by tens of millions and 
written in the Devanagari character, which will be 


{accepted I think by the whole communit 
à though the Muhammadans will stick ie hel 
Arabic alphabet, their Hindustani h 


: bas nearly thå 

mma great extent the same vocab: 
Hindi. So the adoption of Hindion the on 
Hindus as far as the question of a Linguz 
Is concerned would also have the advantage ој 
? valuable tie between Muhammadans a 
ЫТ ; CC-0. In Public Domain. G 
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D d much better also for Europeans. And why 
need] do Indians torture themselves with stiff 


æ eva, Collars and ties, when Europeans are everso 
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f India Y\glad to do without these articles whenever 
they can ? 
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to naked feet and partly naked legs, | 
but the same ladies are perhaps de- 
lighted to see the Highlanders with their 
half-naked legs and they have no objection 
to appear for dinner and balls in deep de- 
coletage. -I think the Indians with their 
dress have been here in India before the 
Europeans arrived and will be here after 
they have left. If I werean Indian gentle- 
man and not welcome as visitor to a 3E 
European in my native costume, [should not (| 
care a farthing to see him. Моге backbone, | 
dear Indians, also in these matters! I have, 
however, frequently talked about this point 
with Englishmen and other Europeans. 
Generally we simply laugh when we see 
such an Indian who thinks to become a 
European by imitating European dress and 
manners. Instead of winning the favour of 
Europeans they loose respect on the part of 
Europeans and earn scorn on the part of 
their countrymen, which they rightly deserve. 
Whenever I see such an Indian in complete 
European dress 1 know of course at once 
that he is not a European. [also think that 
he cannot be a Hindoo, so I conclude that he 
may Бе a Eurasian. I leave it to my Indian 
readers to decide for themselves whether it 
is a great honour to be mistaken for a 
Eurasian. But it seems that many Indians 
have come so far that they think it a shame 
to be Indians. Those people are not worthy 
to tread on the soil which has brought 
them forth. I am sorry to say that this 
deplorable imitation of European dress is in 
great favour with many Indian Christians, 
probably under the influence of wrong 
directions on the part of English or Ameri- 
can missionaries and missionary ladies. 
These Indian Christians seem to think that 
it forms part-of their. new belief to adopt 
also the European dress. But the Europeans 
have neither adopted the Jewish nor the 
Greek dress, though Christianity was born 
from amongst the Jews and was spread 
by Greeks and Romans; according to the | 
demands of the European climate and under 
the influence of a peculiar taste the Euro- 
pean dress has come to the present fashion. 
I must say many of those half or completely 
European dressed Indians lodk like vaga- 
bonds. Instead of imitating the European 
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Ш. 
Another = Шу imitation of English ways 
is the abbreviation of names. [f a man for 
instance bears the name of Ram Krishna 
why is he too lazy to write it? He abbre- 
viates it and writes R. K. These two letters 
may mean anything. That this is a mere 
imitation without any reasoning or con- 
sideration whatever becomes quite clear 
when certain people write their abbreviated 
names in their vernaculars. К. К. will 
be written in Bengali *w[x. С%., in Hindi 
ax, 3, as I have seen in many cases. If 
Indian people think it an absolute neces- 
sity to follow the English way then they 
must do it in accordance with the alphabet 
of their vernaculars and abbreviate the 
above name Я. %. іп Bengali, and $, з, іп 
Hindi, as these аге the equivalent letters 
for R. K. 
Why do Indian merchants name their 
firms only in English! For instance, Naryan 
and Brothers or Mukherji and Sons. These 
names remain generally unchanged even if 
written in the vernaculars. 


none for *brothers" and 


sons ? | 

Why are children їп some vernacular’ 
schools taught to answer with Houdu Sar 
(yes, sir), as | have heard in some Canarese 
schools? Houdayya in Canarese or Ji han 
in Hindi, the equivalent, for the English 
yes, sir, 1s just as good. Why do so many 
prefer to say good morning, good evening, 
when you have such nice expressions for 
greeting each other as Salaam, Bandigi, 


Namaskar, etc. ? 
he worst corrupters 


vernaculars are clerks and 
schoolmasters. It is simply shocking to 
hear them talk their vernacular. Every 
third word in their talk is an English word. 
Then I can’t understand why Indians have 


such a great liking for being called Mr. 
(Mister) or their ladies Mrs. R 5 : 


of the Indian 
English-knowing 


(Missis). Appa 
or Ayya or Babu or Rao or Saheb are at 
least just as good as Mister. It doesn’t 


Matter a bit, whether these honorifics are 
added to the name as according to the 
Indian fashion or put in front of the name 


as the E 
2 Пшр сме do. The Germans have 
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/ Another example of worthless imitation! 
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"sons"? Do the; 
Indians imagine all the European nations! 
have quite the same word for brothers апа! 
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To begin with, I should like to say some 
words in favour of the Indian music. It is 
a recognized fact that the Indian music has 
attained a great height of perfection theo- 
retically as well as technically. It is also 
universally admitted that there is nothing” 
in the world which has such a great influ- 
ence upon the human mind as music, and 
we find that there are very few nations 
which lack altogether the gift of music. 
But what isa fact with other arts is also 
true as regards the development of this 
divinest of heavenly gifts, music: in differ- 
ent countries, among different nations, it has 
developed in different ways. To the Indian 
music has had its entirely own development 
and is liked and appreciated by Indians 
and foreigners for this very fact that it isa 
heavenly plant grown in Indian hearts and 
minds. What a power this music had in 
olden times, how it attracked the masses 
everywhere, how famous” minstrels had a 
free access to kings and nobles and by the pro- 
tection of the latter were helped and enabled 
to live entirely for their art, we can imagine 
if we read the records of old Indian life. 
And to-day! Music has to-day the same 
attraction, the same influence upon the 
human mind asin days of old, because man 
remains always the same. Whenever and 
wherever an Indian musician even of middl- 
ing capacity begins to sing and play his 
instrument dozens and hundreds will quickly 
gather pressed by the irresistible desire of the 
human heart for music. Though this is the 
case, nevertheless there is reason to fear that 
the Indian music will be decaying and lost, 
as its protectors in these days are neither 


"so numerous nor so liberal as those of by- 
сопе days. 


It is а common complaint that 
the Indian music is dying from starvation, 
i.e., from want of funds (cf. an article оп. 
this subject in the Statesman, May 21, 1911) 
by which it could be made possible to 
establish schools for Indian music. It is 
very sad to see how from year to year 
in spite of famines and pests wealth and 
luxury increase while fine Indian arts like 
Indian music lie neglected for want of funds. 
It will be necessary to found associations for 
the rescue of Indian music. “But there js 
another enemy, as bad as or worse than the 
scarcity of funds, that is again imitation 
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is really painful to hear modern Street 
music in the bigger Indian towns, which is 
neither European nor Indian music, but the 
worst mixture one can think of. Instead of 
sticking to the Indian musical instruments, 
which alone suit the Indian way of singing, 
cheap foreign instruments. are produced 
which are unfit for the Indian way of sing- 
ing and the proper use of which is also 
generally not known. I could never under- 
stand how rich Hindus and Muhammadans 
at marriage ceremonies or other festive 
occasions can employ so-called ‘native 
bands” which for hours and hours, day and 
night sometimes, fill the air with their horri- 
ble, ear-splitting European melodies, unable 
to play one pure tone. It would certainly be 
much better in every respect to call some good 
Indian musicians and let them perform their 
arts in which they are more or less perfect 
experts, while those imitators of European 
music will nearly always remain very un- 
successful amateurs not only but unfortunate 
helpers in ruining their own fine music. 
Some people think the Indian music inferior 
to the European one and therefore think it 
necessary or desirable to introduce the 
latter in thiscountry. I think this is a great 
mistake. First of all the superiority of the 
European music to the Indian is still to be 
proved, which I think will be very difficult, 
if at all possible, because here taste has 
most to say. But why is it necessary always 
to compare? The Indian music has its 
own advantages and beauties, and so has 
tbe European. I have, however, some years 
ago, read an essay in which a European who 
seemed to krow the music of India and 
Europe equally well came to the conclusion 
that the Indian music deserved the higher 
praise. But according to my Opinion it 
Just depends from what standpoint we look 
at things, 
music doubt 
regards harmony it will be difficult to bea 
the European music. 
ever that European 
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al d Rei, питье of this We European thinkers if you wish to understand life and | 
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Review Mr. Har Dayal ; ?- Now there is an inherent contradiction 
in whey attic r. Har Daya lems. ow the 
Mite speech e E осы the ‘Wealth of e дее these two passages. The first passage means 
Tier hag tal le tendenc 89 а Very severe criticism that if at all the study of metaphysics 15 necessary, it 
лекет а Very Eu the Indian mind. The was so in the infant stage of the world but now that 
5 cupi etude against Meta- е world is so old, it is no longer useful. In the next 
ec RU DON of this science in passage; however, hé asks us to give up Indian meta- 
rch of Ss Why she has lagged physics but study Plato, Aristotle and Spencer among | 
апа admo &ress which the Western others. Asifthese writers are free from any taint of | 
uits. Dishes us to give up this Metaphysics ! Instead of that, as every student of | 
but | vented E quote his own words: Plato and Aristotle knows, the writings of these two } 
i mat а has been zie childhood of the thinkers are saturated with Metaphysics and even 
ture age. W playing with the toys Spencer, however much he tried to shun Metaphysics, 
9 the West ;* Wonder that she is in was inextricably involved in metaphysical problems. 
in the muy ty pe tg men of India, But ignoring this contradiction, we shall believe Mr. 
Verbal ~ There t Parchments of your Har Dayalto be against Metaphysics in general as 
5 nothing but ап end- appears from one more passage: "Leave metaphy- 
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7 dead. Let idle dreamers quarrel over theo- 
US E break their heads over "God's revclations' 
and the profound conundrums of philosophy. 

Now, this wholesale denunciation of Metaphysics 
cannot be allowed to pass unchallenged. In the first 
lace, Mr. Har Dayal is utterly wrong in thinking 
that Metaphysics is a toy meant for the childhood of 
the human race. Оп the contrary, one may con- 
fidently lay down without fear of repetition that so 
long as man is а rational being, so long as he can 
think, so long Metaphysics can never be eradicated 
from human pursuits. The ancient Greeks put this 
necessity їп the form of a dilemma; “тап must 
philosophise. For he either ought or ought not to do 
so. But if he ought not, he ought not to philoso- 
phise in order to prove that he ought not to philoso- 
phise.’ In short, philosophy and religion are bound 
to remain the mainstays of our intellectual life. Mr. 
Har Dayal would have been partially right if he had 
acknowledged the necessity of a sound system of 
Metaphysics but regarded the Indian theory of 
Metaphysics as unsatisfactory and unsuited to the all- 
round development of life. But as it is, he treads 
upon a ground which slips away from under him and 
leaves him in an insecure position when he assails the 
need of philosophy in general. No one will deny as 
a general proposition that in the case of a nation as 
well as an individual over-development in one direc- 
tion is attained at the cost of under-development in 
another and one might say, indeed, that India has 
paida good deal of attention, almost exclusive 
attention, towards metaphysics and religion in the past 
and that it is now high time that she should also 
turn towards those arts and sciences which 
make for her material well-being. Nay, we 
might even say that she must correct her systems 
of metaphysics and religion in so far as they 
may be found to conflict with the established results of 
physical and biological sciences and with the material 
side gr the human ideal. But to say that metaphysics 
shou'd be altogether banished from the Indian brains 
if they are to keep pace with the march of progress, 
ыле. to те а very narrow-minded position. Why, 
опе of the most practical and scientific countries of the 

est, Germany, was and even still is the home of 
Metaphysics. In fact, an impartial and profound study 
of physical, biological and sociological sciences neces- 
sarily leads one into an enquiry into their first prin- 
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tattva and Krishnacharitra would have been equally 
welcome here. Bankimchandra is the greatest 
Bengali writer on “morals,”and it is remarkable that- 
his name and writings have never once been mentioned 
in these closely printed eight hundred pages! Coming 
to the “Sanctions,” the following verses might have 
been appropriately quoted :— 


WARSHA MN: чтч` A 988 | 
FAVA es anae A I 
RANNA чат: UT ят 99 I 
Here the legal, religious and social sanctions are 


explicitly mentioned (Cf. also aq sitot—1o8 апа 
ABTA 1 3198 8 ; wcels-a ) 


The author “shall be thankful to all who, by kindly 
pointing out the defects of this volume, may help in 
its improvement.” [n response to this request I have 
pointed out some lines of improvement above. I hope 
these criticisms will be taken in the spirit in which they 
are offered. 

One word more. As a text book for our University 
students, it is extremely well written and I date say the 
University would prescribe it for ће B. A. Examina- 
tion. Some of the chapters are remarkably clear and 
all of them are full and well reasoned. The book may 
appear to be too voluminous to the beginner but the 
teacher may leave out whatever he thinks proper and 
thus the bulk would present no valid objection to its 
adoption as a text book. We congratulate the Univer- 
sity on the production of such a book by one its 
alumni. 5 

: VANAMALI VEDANTATIRTHA, 


I. Presidential Address of the Hon'ble Mr. T. V. 
Seshagiri Aiyar B. L., President of the 19th 
Provincial Conference, Kumbaconam. 


Neatly printed in brochure form. It contains an 
excellent review of the present political situation on 
the usual Congress lines and should:be widely distri- 
buted. 


II. An Essay on Gladstone, 
swami, B. L. Berhampur. 
This is an excellent resume of the main incidents 

in the life and career of the greatest English statesman 

of the nineteenth century. 

III. The Life aud Teachings of Swami Dayanand. 
Saraswati: Natesan & Co., Madras, Annas four. 
The little book is written in the usual happy style of 

the publishers who know the art of combining 
thoroughness with conciseness and will be appreciated 
by a wide circle of busy readers who want to know 
something of the founder of the most successful religi- 
ous movement in the bosom of modern Hinduism. 

IV. A Glimpse of the Life of Keshub Chunder Sen 
by Gourt Pis Masoomdar. Thacker Spink & Co., 
Calcutta, 1912. Price annas four. 

This booklet is excellently printed, and is devoted 
to an exposition of the ‘Adesh? theory and is therefore 
an attempt at the justification of the I&uch-Behar 
marriage. - = Š 
V. A Digest of Gide's Principles of Political 
Economy by H M. Desai, B. A, Harrap & Co., 
_ London. 2/6d. 
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distribution and consumption and of 
the circulation of wealth. We have сосе [шош 
the pages and find the book uptodate. É Y 
certainly useful to students of political economy. 


VI. The Transformation of Sikhism, or ee 
Sikhs became a political power: by Gokul rana 
Narang, M. A., Ph. D., “Tribune” Press, Lahore. 
Price Ёз. 2. To be had of the Pustak Bhandar, 
Lohari Mundi, Lahore. 

This is an important addition to the literature on 
the subject. The author has ransacked all available 
sources of information, including the Bodleian Library, 
the India Office Library, and the British Museum, 
and the book teems with references. ` The bibliography 
appended tothe work will greatly assist those who 
want to pursue their reading to original sources. The 

«= second volume is to begin with the rise of Runjeet 

Singh. The book ‘deserves to be better printed as it 

is sure to take its place asa standard work of refer- 

ence. We wish more of our countrymen were to take 
to historical research after the manner of the erudite 
author. 


of production, 


VI. Notes and Extracts: 1891 to 1912, by Devaprasad 
Sarbadhicary, M.A., B.L., Fellow of the Calcutta 
University and Member of the Bengal Legislative 
Council. University Printing and Publishing Co., 
Calcutta. 5 


This neatly printed volume of nearly 500 pages is a 
collection of the speeches delivered by the Hon'ble 
Mr. Sarbadhicary in the Bengal Legislative Council. 
"They deal with the grievances of Munsifs, Sub-Deputy 
Collectors, Indian Professors in Government Colleges, 
and others, and also with various other matters of 
public interest and will form a useful book of reference. 
An index would have enhanced the value of the book. 


It issure tobe appreciated by those for whom it is 
intended. 


ҮП, Speeches cf His Majesty George the Fifth and 
the official despatches on the removal of the Imperial 
City to Delhi and the modification of the Partition 
of Bengal. With an Introduction by Mr. Surendra 
Nath Banerjea. Calcutta, 1912. Price annas four. 


It was a happy idea of the compiler to put together 
the King-Emperor's speeches and the despatches and 
print the whole in book form with an introduction from 
the pen of the foremost Bengali politician of the day. 
Those who want to preserve the despatches perma- 
nently will now have an opportunity of doing so. The 


price is remarkably cheap, and we trust th hl 
will have a good cit Е T а 
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‘Por’. 
Essays: Indian and Islamic : by Mr. S.Khuda Buksh, 


М.А. (Oxon.) Probsthain & Co. 
ce ee 7n 0., London. Crown 


Ssays forms Volume V 
f es. The first three essays 
.are Islamic and the remaining four are on Indian 
The language all through is real English. The 

first three essays are historical studies in “The Spirit 
Е : ic Conception of Soverei de 
and the Nationalistic Movement is Islam. The pr 
cal essays are contributions of permanent value 


and world-wide interest. The a th 
in those essays to explain. eee 
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movements which have left inder ` 
history of mankind. indelible Marks 
It may be declared without hesitar 
author has carried on his studies Wing tha 
fidelity to science and truth, He is a faith егиу, 
and a historian of Islam unparalleled m ful histona, 
for having adopted the true critical m SE coun & 
has been brought to light to add to th eiod, i 
historical experience. 


Eclecticism of the Prophet and his 


It is common knowledge that the 

belonged to a very low Stage of societ d | 
"religion was nothing more or less than foc x { 
But it is interesting to note that the Maker EE 
was constrained to admit many of the superstitious, 
tices of heathen Arabia into his system, THe 
religious genius did not fail to take account of ей. 
mind and its limitations, and he gracefully icc. 
porated into his religion the pet prejudices of the An 
race with necessary modifications. He tolerat [| 
'the entire ceremonies relating to the pilgrimage (Haj 
and the sacred service at the temple of Mea’ 
‘Mohamed went so far in his toleration of the heathen | 
pilgrimage customs that he suffered the vist 0 
Safa and Marwah to continue as before’ where pilgrins 
used to go after visiting Kabah to worship iu 
bronze idols, which, of course, the prophet removed 
In his eclecticism he borrowed the мегу (ошай 
of Islam, vis., ‘the conception of a severe and in. 
compromising monotheism’ from Judaism, he йн 
largely upon Christianity and Parsism (the very 0 | 
din was taken from the religion of Zoroaster). 


Essentials of Islam and the origin of Islam, 


In characteristic, brilliant manner the aute 
lyses the essentials of Islam and eque ҮЙ 
asfollows: the unity of: God as the e 
belief in the Divine mission of the E 
daily prayers; fasting in the month * also mem 
the pilgrimage (Hajj); and, I think, 4). Bul set 
the payment of the poor tax (the Sada 2208 elis. 
these laws, except the first two ce 2 In rep 
intended to be inflexible iron injunct neat 
to this the verdict of our author 15 10 О Д 
Here the author seems to Бе De n f 
opinion of Mr. Amir Ali ; neither are cing agua] A 
latter gentleman would give any convin 
to support the view. 
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been an under-current of dissatisfaction fiev 
ing state of affairs. There were at least Som ont 
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ru Е 
апе the fal d passed in the life of the youthful 
Ut scores of dynasties sprang чр and tore 
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the bosom of the Caliphate, and Ше greatest 
open, nt of a universal theocracy proved a sorry 
T em could not obliterate nationality. It 
aa ked that both within and without, Islam 
may be ET ; opposed, not only by the feeling of 
айу, but also by race-religions like that 
үр Jews and Hindus. Universal systems fell pros- 
trate before it but ethnic ones withstood its march. 

Hence in India we find a purely secular monarchy 
which was only Islamic as far as the religion of the 
sovereign went. 

It is interesting to notice in this connexion that in 
modern times there are signs which promise that 
net would fe over the Chinese wall of religion 
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theories followed facts, but it is not always the case 
with other communities, Aristotle’s ideal state was 
purely a theoretical constitution. Rousseau supplied 
theories for the facts of the French Revolution. . The 
theories of the author of the Rights of Man were not 
the outcome of the facts of the American Revolution, 
but rather those theories suggested the course of the 
great upheaval. Ihave, however, no reluctance in 
accepting the generalisation of our author as far as 
it relates to Islamic history. The characterisation 
is in harmony with the general trend of the realistic 
Arab genius, which preferred adopting the 
vast knowledge already accumulated by older races, 
to attempting things original. 


The Essays Indian. 


Out of the essays on Indian topics one is on the 
father of the author, the well-known founder of the 
Bankipur Islamic library, and another is on Ghalib, 
the Urdu poet. Ghalib was one of those enchanting 
personalities who form a distinct race of their own, 
who refuse to have their soul encaged in any con- 
vention, dogma or sectarian religion. His Islam 
was of that individual character which may be styled 
“Indian Islam," for it was in this country that it reach- 
ed its bloom. It takes a pantheistic view of humanity, 
discarding the artificial distinction of ‘believers’ and 
‘non-believers.’ The Tribal Islam of Arabia becomes 
red with rage when it declares, as Ghalib did, its 
wish to bury the Brahmin in the temple of Kabah. 
Ghalib is par excellence the representative of the Indian 
Islam. His poems are so many fac-similes of his 
poses and Mr. Khudabuksh has done well to emphasise 
the greatness of the man and the poet. | 

The other essays deal with subjects relating to 
social questions of the Mohamedan community. 1 
leave and commend them to our Mohamedan friends 
for careful consideration, which they richly deserve, 
coming as they do from one of the most cultured 


members of that community. 
K. P. JAYASWAL. 


BENGALI. 


by. Digindranarayan Bhattacharya. 


Fatibheda 
Re. т/-. 
This isa Bengali book written with the object of 

bringing about abolition of the caste system. The 

author writes with too much feeling and it is unfortu- 
nate that he uses very strong language against Manu 
and the other Hindu Rishis. If the author is a Hindu, 
then his wanton attacks upon the Rishis, whose 
writings he seems not to have studied nor understood 
properly, are out of place; if he isa non-Hindu, he 
ought to have given more reasons against the caste 
systems, and less quotations from their works. : 

The author has promised to bring out eighteen more 
books on kindred subjects. If they are written as 
thoughtlessly as the present book, they had better not 

been published. _ х я 
We expect а writer on social and economic problems 

to know the History of Europe and not to compare 

the Europe of the 19 and 2oth centuries with the 

India of the 17th or 18th century. This is a fuitda- 

mental mistake. Our commerce, eg., was very very 

prosperous inspite of the caste system or rather on 
account of it, up to the 18th century. If we have since 
declined, the cause mustbe sought elsewhere. Then 
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caste system must have been called into being in ge 
ponse toa definite demand. Though I am ums 
the present caste sytem and would gladly see X abolis = 
ed, І very much condemn productions like the pU 
which simply vilifies our ancestors and tends to 


tionalize us. 5 
dena “Vac.” 


Gora, A NOVEL BY RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


This is one of the latest productions of our foremost 
living man of letters and deserves to take its place 
among the permanent things of literature. Written in his 
characteristic style, full of artful simplicities of diction 
and elusive technicalities of thought, it gives also 
abundant illustration of that dignity and restraint of 
feeling which is the mark of genius. But not only is 
it in a class apart in the matter of style, it also cons- 
titutes a notable departure from the ordinary run of 
Bengali novels, in respect of theme and method of treat- 
ment. The average Bengali Romancer is either a 
sensationalist with his stock-in-trade of cheap detec- 
tive-story-plotting, or a  pseudo-historian deriving 
from thé glamour of time whatever gloss he needs to 
cover the poverty of his own imagination, or else a 
Garhasthya-Upanyas-writer with an obvious moral 
for which he is labouring to write up. But this last 
type of novel is more often than not, purely episodic, 
œ~ aheaping of incident with no balancing of characteri- 
sation, no adroitness of social criticism, nor any pro- 

found psychological analysis of motive. Not so is 

"Gora". To make anything like a comparison, one 

has togo as far back as Bankim’s Bisha-Brikkha, 

and Romesh Dutt’s Sansar and Samaj. These were 
pioneers in this strain of writing. Rabindranath ap- 
pears to show more assurance and success. The story 
centres їп a mutiny-child Gora—''The Fair"— born of 

Irish parents, but brought up ina Bengali family. 

The mother who had taken refuge with them from the 

violence of the mutineers, gave birth to him 

while in their house, and died soon after. 

The child has been brought up as a Bengali, 
learning » the language, and living the life, of 
his foster parents who have kept the secret of his 
birth carefully hidden from him. When the story 
tir he Ene genes dump Hind 
E v ime of the story is an epochal one 

ne history of Bengali thought. The revolution 
which was effected in men’s minds by the eloquence 
у реле of the early leaders of the Brahmo 
(DE Ба rise to ап inevitable counter-reforma- 

im intensely national in its leanings and always 
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Religious Chauvinism “What is E 
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In the meantime, Gora comes out of prison, and o} Thea 
ceives a project of a public prayaschitta for the tin all the z 
of his incarceration. The project is taken up with! insu рс 
zeal by his followers, but just then Krishnadayls M are afrai 
taken ill and is оп the point of dying ; Gora is browk f. other tor 
to his bed side, there learns from his'lips, thes B alone, | 


exalted s 
living ol 
somethin 
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being, ` 
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of his birth. All at once, the old life slips away Ita 
him ; the old ties are snapped, and he suddenly reals 
that he is free. He then sees the larger meal 
of Pares’s sacrifice, and comes to him as disciple 0 
master. Both are now free, the one from the remos 
less shackles of Brahmo sectarianism, and the ae 
from the equally pitiless bondage of Hindu о 
Both now belong to the larger world of India. uH 
is no longer any ‘constraint between Suchy i 
Gora, and they now enter, hand in hand, the й 
world of comraceship in service and love. Чар 
This in brief is the story. There is no бс 
tion of incident, no complexity of the an ? 
But there is the all-pervading, profound. ту ; h 
attaches to the simple. To make his BEC | | 
motive the more clear and the more S | 
novelist has ruled out all unnecessary comp simpl 
made the accessory circumstances 25 Ў 
possible. And with what dignity a i 
treated passion, and the big thine sia in fo 
Benoy and Lalita’s love is halep 0 
sentences; of action such as а END 
would have revelled in, there 15 little ү [s 
is a volcanic temperament, and his lov 
partakes of the same quality ; 
that has found expression, and h ud 
ed! Benoy’s meeting with Pares 57." x 
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oJhimsadigdershana”, By Shastravishavada Jaina- 
daughter, ae Nu Bee and published at 
n he Dharmabhyudaya Press, Benares City. 
уа! ү 
ES E Theauthor has taken great care to collect texts from 
the t I8 all theavailable Sanskrit, Prakrit and Hindi scripture 
| up кй in support of “Ahimsa”. The word “Ahimsa”, we 
nadayals M areafraid, hardly admits of being translated into any 
isbrot M. other tongue; for this noble virtue is peculiar to India 
thesecd M alone. But it may be roughly defined as being that 
аў {tes} exalted state of human sympathy which extends to all 


ly reals ү living objects on earth and looks upon life itself as 
meal ) something too sacred to be laid a violent hand on for 
sciple 102 ff. any sort of personal convenience, pleasure or well- 
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humanity, we are quite confident that the book lying 
on our desk will serve a noble purpose and is deserving 
of every friendly encouragement. 


KsHITIMOHAN SEN. 


HiNDi. 


Гле Bijak of Kabir, Edited by the Кет. Ahmad Shah, 
Printed at the Cawnpore Church Mission Press, 
Pages 137. Price Re. r. 


The Bijak of Kabir is the scripture of the Kabir- 
Panthis or followers of Kabir. There is a tradition that 
the Bijak was written by Kabir himself just before 
his death, and that he gave it to a lady who in her 
turn committed it to the safe keeping of her two sons. 

There runs current another tradition to the effect 
that the Bijak was made over to Maharaj Biswanath 
of Rewa by Kabir himself. 

But we call in question the truth of all these tradi- 
tions. Kabir, so far as we are aware, never wrote. 
-He composed songs which came down from lip to lip 
through successive generations, and as a matter of 
course numbers were lost, some of which were very 
precious. ~ 

There came from Kabir things far more precious 
than those found in Bijak and which, indeed, attest his 
greatness more conspicuously, but which have been 
either ignored or not taken sufficient notice of by the 
majority of the Kabir-Panthis. 


Whatever strikes at the root of ‘‘Gurubad’’ (The be- 
lief that spritual enlightenment and salvation can come 
only through a spiritual preceptor called the ‘‘Guru’’) 
is carefully passed over by the present adherents of 
Kabir's religion and S/o£as or verses of questionable 
origin which support Gurubad have been incorporated 
in their scriptures. There is no denying the fact 
that “ Gurubad”’ of a healthy character has had its 
due share of respect and appreciation both from Hindu 
and Mahomedan ‘‘Sadhakas” or devotees, but it 15 
doing- violence to the very life of the indwelling spirit 
when the Guru is lifted on to a throne not his own, 
and the great Kabir spoke many a time to show it. 
The teachings embodied in Bijak pass to a wide 
extent for the religion as preached by Kabir, but we 
make bold to.say that.if whatever is in Bijak. fell from 
the ‘lips of the great teacher and if the religion of the 
Bijak constitutes the whole religion of Kabir, then we 
deeply regret. that-Kabir must torfeit the place he can: 
claim as his озуп... ; 7 a : 

V 16 gone a little out of our way to say all this ; 
ee 86 5n little bearing upon which we have been: 
called upon to do and we must, therefore, at once offer. 
our hearty congratulations to the author for the edition. 
of Bijak he has brought out which is attractive from 
every point of view, The author has taken great 
pains to give in the foot-note all-the Arabic and. 
Persian terms of the book in Urdu character and to 
compare Hindi and. Urdu manuscripts and the 
printed editions, too, that are extant. In brief the. 
present edition is a great success and deserves every 
encouragement from the public. 


KsHITIMOHAN SEN. 
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Samrát Pancham George by Pandit Udoynarayan 
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j dit Murli 
7 prasarak Mandali, by Pan e : 
о? Shukl of Auraiya, Etawah. Crown 8vo. 
pp. 35. Price annas 6 reduced to annas 4. 


This embodies the life of our Gracious Majesty Rs 
King-Emperor till the last Delhi Durbar. anen йй 
is drawn to the fascination and charm er o er 
the people by His Majesty, even when a chi A 
means of his popular manners and PUE и 
Majesty has, in the same manner, been noted for d 
reservedness ever since he was a child. The [р пу 
has been brief ; however, certain interesting апес ed 
of His Majesty's life have been introduced. 2 E 
chapter has also been added on the life о Her 
Majesty Queen Mary. The language of the bio- 
graphy is pure and idiomatic and the descriptions ae 
in certain places, poetic. Reference is continually 
made to the loving temper of His Majesty and his 
regard for the performance of duty. While learning 
the different works of the navy in his youth, His 
Majesty gave himself up assiduously to these works 
and was remarkably unostentatious and modest. 
His Majesty is a great hunter and is very well-built. 
The book, on the whole, is a nice little epitome of His 
Majesty's biography. The price should have been 
less, especially as it should be the author's aim to give 
a pamphlet like this large circulation. 


Jayadratha-badha by Babu Maithili Sharan Gupta. 
Printed at the Indian Press, Allahabad and to be 
had of Babu Ramkishore Gupta, Chirgaon, Jhansi. 
Crown 8vo. pp. 111. Price annas twelve. 


The subject of the poem is one of the famous inci- 
dents of the Mahabharata. The poet, as is well- 
known, has made Khari-boli his own and the book 
reveals many artistic merits, Figures of speech have 
been dexterously used and the poet has been parti- 
cularly felicitous in the choice of his words. The 
lamentations of the relations of Abhimanyu, especially 
of Uttara, over his fall in the battlefield have been 
concluded in very pathetic and stirring words. In 
some places there are reminiscences of Shreemad- 
Bhagavadgita. The language used is the best suited 
for the form of Poetry: difficult words, where intro- 
duced, have been explained in the foot-note. The 


Qe 
m 


poems of the poet are increasing in merit day by- 


day and we sincerely congratulate him on his success 
in new fields of poetry, hitherto ignored by Hindi 
poets. Natural Scenery, where described, has been 
well-handled. The printing and get-up are excellent. 
But there are some typographical errors which should 
be removed in the second edition ; and for the present 


edition a list of errata should be subjoined to the 
book. 


America Digdarsharna by Mr. Satyadeva. 
“the Devanagyi Press, Calcutta and to be 
Manager, Satya-grantha-Mala Office, 
Crown 800. pp. 262. Price annas 12. 


There are short essays in this book on different 
subjects dealing with American life. The manner of 
treatment is very interesting and at the same time the 
subjects chosen are such as could not but be instruc- 
tive, There are many anecdotes pertaining. to the 
residence in America of the author and these are 
Invariably very amusing. Much information can be 

_ gathered from this book on the American manners 


and customs; and the b i 
EDEN j a. € book may be considered as a 
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the case with the author, difficult words have Бе 
scrupulously eliminated. The get-up is nice, 
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GUJARATI. 


Ramayan nun Rahasya translated by Magari 
Maniklal Fhaveri and published by Motilal Dad 
High Court Vakil, and Editor of the “Say 
Printed at the Lahana Mitra Steam Prin 
Press, Baroda, Card board cover Pp. 110, (igi 
Price o-6-0. 

Professor Ramdeva B.A. of the Haley 

Gurukula has written this work in Hindi. [to 
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The necessity of higher education. 


Inan address delivered before the Depart- 

Муш ment of Superintendence of the National 
Hilal DM. Educational Association, in the National 
e “Sts Museum, Washington, D. C., March 8, 1889, 
J FARA Ty, Herbert B. Adams, Ph. D. said :— 


110, (10 
| "The encouragement of higher education by govern- 
ment aid, їп one form or another, has been a recog- 
Y td principle of public policy in every enlightened 
Sate, whether ancient or modern. Older than the 
[Шш of popular education as a public duty was 
endowment of colleges and universities at public 


pense for the education of men who were to serve 
church or state, 


inndaton of It isa mistake to think that the 
purely privat Institutions by princes or prelates was a 
hajscáme [oy ie The money or -the land 
andthe benefit оро [яне їп one form or another, 
ner or later a owment returned to the people 
рои of the hi Opular education is the historic 
count aid higher education in every civilized 
Werte NDS which have done most for 
€ best schools fo TRE 
| n Report, 1880), rthe people. 
D I enan said — 
! Sound in à 
igh cul Struction of the pe о 
jute % эк, ce ople is an effect of 
€ United E Ses. The countries 
ar nstruction m ауе created a consider- 
"toc Mt any serious higher 
ue this fault by their 
irit, the; vulgarity of manners 
& ed b Pirit, etr lac] о 5 , 
ure and gt ew Enola of general intelligence." 


in his. preface, p. xviii, 


in Ioas served by Govern- 
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Society for the [ncrease of Cheap Literature. 
Printed at the Satyaprakash and Diamond Jubilee 
Printing Presses, Ahmedabad. Pp., 683. Price 
Re. 1-0-0, Re. 1-4 according to style of cover (1912). 


All possible sources have been ransacked for this 
collection of the lives of eminent Indian women. It is 
larger and more comprehensive, because it is later in 
date, than the well-known Sati Mandal. 


K. M. J. 


NOTES 


primary education itself has not had suffi- 
cient support. The real truth is that pri- 
mary and higher education are not opposed 
to each other and that it is the duty of the 
State to encourage both. 

Regarding the United States, we may 
observe in passing that since the days 
of Renan the American people have made 
great progress in University education, some 
of their Universities being at present among 
the best in the world. 


Amusements in England, 


[By AN ORIENTAL SOJOURNER FOR 3 YEARS.]| 


As the weather in England is inclement 
in seven months out of twelve, the natives 
have to devise means to while away their 
time and amuse themselves while confined 
indoors. In the East, all the amusements 
of the people are conducted in the open, 
under the vaulted canopy of heaven, and 
this may be one reason why the amusements 
of the Eastern races are innocent and not 
tinged with vice and immorality, for they 
are always under the public gaze. But 
most of the amusements in England foster 
immorality, for, no amusements could be 
more conducive to immorality than balls 
and dancing in which natives of that 
country indulge so eagerly. In these amuse- 
ments men and women dance and flit 
ае theatres. and 'theatricals 15 
another amusement with the natives. The 
pernicious influence of these performances 


dly be exaggerated. 
sod Pp people who cannot afford to 


„Safai Range: GugkpéwejicelerémdHaheatres amuse themselves 


Pad 


d 
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in public houses and exposing 
inclement weather and 


by drinking 
themselves to the 


thus paving the way to a premature grave. 
There are innocent amusements also, 
such as chess, billiards, music, concert, 


puzzle solving, &c. I donot consider a. 
playing as an innocent amusement, Jor 
fosters the habit of gambling. However, 
card-playing is much practised by all classes 
of natives in England. 

When the weather is fine, then they 
indulge in all outdoor amusements and 
exercises. Then sea-side excursions take 
place. The Railway Companies run special 
trains for and offer cheap fares to the 
natives to visit sea-side places like Brighton, 
St. Leonards, Eastbourne, &c. Here they 
go to spend a day and hold pleasure parties. 
The parks and gardens also teem with 
natives of both sexes, of all ages and of 
all conditions in life. 

In fine weather, Derby races near Sutton, 
and other horse races take place. Racing 
is very popular in England, and many 
natives often lose or sometimes make, their 
fortune on race-courses. Racing is the 
most exciting of all public amusemeuts, 
hence it gives rise to so much gambling. 

Boat-rowing is a very useful exercise. 
The muscles are exercised and thus they 
gain in tone. Moreover, it is a means to 
cultivate self-reliance. It is much indulged 
in by well-to-do classes of natives. Of boat- 
races those of Cambridge and Oxford which 
‘take place in the month of March every 
year, are the most well-known, as these 
races are witnessed by thousands of natives 
on the banks of the Thames. 

Skating on the ice is quite unknown in 
India. When the water of ponds and tanks 
and of rivers is frozen, it is very hard, and 
then the natives are seen to skate over the 
frozen surfaces. Skates are made of iron, and 
attached to boots or shoes and thus they 
are enabled to skate, Skating is often 
attended with many risks and accidents. 
The frozen surface may give way, and thus 
the skaters may be drowned ; this has some- 
times happened. But mostly accidents 
occur by slipping and falling on hard frozen 
serfaces, breaking bones which make one 


. Sometimes a cripple for his whole life. 


Other outdoor exercises 


cricket, foot-ball, golf, &c. are tennis, 


As these exer- 


cises have become cooxmoRublin Dd aGuraftyl Kaf Eo 


HEROS Res Ev RY COR ауел ет, rors 


much need not be said about th 

a great pity that Indians are ; lem, 
physical exercises which thes pet 
practised since time immemorial ““ 
adopting outlandish ones, Inde 
exercises are inexpensive and he, 
to the circumstances of the country. 
Dundh, the Moodgur, the Казой 
necessitate so much expense as m 2 
the Golf, the Football of the West. Thar | 
Indian athletic exercises are the} aa 
to keep one in health in India is bol. 
testimony to by Dr. Brett—a distingui | 
surgeon in the service of the late East Md 
Company. ; 

| “Nothing is so conducive,” says Dr. Bet 
“to a perfect capillary circulation; to hN 
healthy action of the liverand ofall tA 
secretions, the tone of the stomach, аі. 
sthenic state of the nervous and тшшш 
system, enabling us to bear up against: 
long and sultry day." Dr. Brett in fure 
support ‘of this opinion states that he ls 
long admired and practised the calisthex 
exercises of the Asiatics, and attributes: 
better state of health and stamina, anl; V 


est suite 


capability for active pursuits far superiot у ie 
that enjoyed by him iu England 01 aiee 
systematic use of these exercises. Th scare 
Mr. 

Successful Indian Students Berkel 


ín America, n 


Mr. Rafidin Ahmed sends us the follor is 
ing from Iowa, U. S. A:— er A me 

“Mr. Kashipati Ghose joined Ше Mu | May, 
Applied Science of the State Universi d sat. 
in 1909. He has graduat ird 
Engineering, receiving the i m 
the four years he had been here he ha P от 
good grades and his professor have spo М oll 
of his abilities. He be specie ie К 
City and when goes back home Base 
energy in SAAR NE one of the D "eal 
resources of India. Mr. Ghose wore : 5 On 
in the Sheet Metal Works of the We tet A 
ing Coy. Brooklyn, New York, A "m 
a tour through 0. S. A. visiting = a the 


important power plants. 
ае of practical managen n 
the more for the work he has to СО rest ЇЇ, 
“Мг. Ghose took a great ше ү 
affairs of the ‘University. He cm 
President of the Cosmopolitan «i nó | eq 
untiring energy and initiative ‘ his wi 
itis now. Asan appreciation О ersity : 
presented him with a  Unlv organizan 
belongs to several college ine s 
fn nstitut of Electrica i infi 
Sa member. [his 15 


Mn. Kasuipati Guosu. 


f itself, He is the first Indian to become a member of 
the Institute. He leaves behind him in America, 
we a host of friends and admirers, who will watch 
Scareer with great interest in a far distant land." 


Mr. Sarangad har Das 


f 
Berkeley, California :— E 


writes 


“lt gives 
наре me great pleasure to introduce to the 


public tw f 
a s О of ou 
result of their brilliant r students on whom, as 


[теў the career, the university con- 
May, wn of Master of Science on the 15th 
"Mr, U . 

Shy Roy was a Student in the Dacca 


his) Engineering д 


n : 
С was in th d came over to America 


ШИШИ e St 

"аер: tate Colle x 
ie College of ian Ра, Гор а уеаг and: uen A 
aR, M Where hee n the University of Pittsburgh, 


D Y t 1 
el Pine ү m very creditably the degree 


ines) in Ma 1 

Ming 15 ма ^ coal and metal minii e having 
? her and to M home [ue 

College ok Std ummer, he changed his 


„a graduate student in 


wog in Mine’, esign of the Mechanical 
ny, take this thesis e WaS a particular 
BUS it ever поп | гр Тш, Christy said, 


that « Y Surprised to see a Hindu 
E the Pen the ^P Other day Prof, Christ 
PPortunity Practical Hindu will Be 

оу Saile training are given 


| te in ,? DC w; One were n ) 
| peat 24 lana totall ot aware of a short 


d- 
homewards 
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18th of May and will have reached Hindusthan 
before this goes to print. During his short stay 
among us for less than a year he had made a good 
many cordial and warm friends both among the 
Hindus and the Americans. We are very sorry to 
miss his company and his helping hand for a time. 
But he has a higher duty and a better field of 
work in our country than in our small community 
here. 

“Students intending to come to America will be 
sure to find a warm and sympathetic friend in Mr. 
U. N. Roy who will be only too glad to furnish all 
information regarding the educational opportunities 
(specially in Engineering lines) to all who care to see 
him personally. Hehas made a thorough study of the 
subject and his suggestions will be very valuable. His 
address will be U. N. Roy, C/o. Association for the 
Advancement of Scientific and Industrial Education of 
Indians, No. 7, Old Post Office Street, Calcutta. 

“Mr. S. M. Bose, a B.A. student of the Calcutta 
University left home in 1906, and studied the art of 
dyeing and calicoprinting for about two years in 
Japan, but was not satisfied with his work there. So 
he came over to the United States in January, 1908, 
and entered the College of Chemistry in the Stanford 
University from where he took his degree of A. B. 
(Bachelor of Arts) in May, 1910. He travelled all 
over the Pacific coast for sometime and then took 
admission as a graduate student in the College of . 
Chemistry of our University in August, 1911. His 
thesis submitted for the degree of M.S. was entitled 
'Potash in Pacific Coast seaweeds and its extraction' 
which is very important at the present time on account 
of the fact that the sources of potash industry are 
becoming very scarce, and the seeweeds present a 
source which is at once abundant and unceasing. 

“Мг. Bose has also had some of his articles on 
Industrial Chemistry published by the ‘Scientific 
American,’ one of the foremost scientific journals. This 
shows that even a Hindu who has some worth readily 
finds something. rias 

“Mr. Bose's education in the two great Universities 
has been thorough and systematic not only in his own 
line but in everything that our modern society is 
vitally interested in. Не intends to spend a few 
months more in this country and then leave for 
Europe; and expects to reach home by the middle of 
1913. 2 
рр: it is not out of place to mention | here that 
some six new students have arrived here during the last 
few months, who are working outside and will enter 
the University next August. We want dozens more 


every year.” 


Indian students in England and 
the continent. 


Mr. Sundara Raja writes from London :— 


«Two. Indian students—one from Madras and the 
other from the Punjab have successfully scored high 
places in the Final Bar Examination adding lustre to 
the muster-roll of those patient and persevering Indian 
students of the past who acquitted themselves credit- 
ably. Mr. К. S. Reddi of Kottapalli, Madras 
Presidency, son of Kotakanti Rama Reddi Garu, 
has stood first amongst 197 English, Colonial, Chinese 

Indian candidates in the last Bar Final Examina- 
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hree years. In recent years Mr, eddie 
Rab die n this distinction, the first being a genti 
со В гта a few years ago. The other distin- 
a d nt is Lala Ram Rakkhamal Bhandari, 
а а! Bhandari of Buradalla, 
о Ans is second in the list and stands first in 
m “He isthe third Punjabee to "im йош" 
Y оп} ДП astforty years. Не sco 
a аат Mrs exis examinations 
rs 


Mn. К. S. Rzppr. 


winning each time £50. What pleases me most to 


chronicle about his distinction is that he is an ardent 
worker for every public and good cause in this country 
connected with India and an indefatigable advocate 
of Hindusthan. He has organised several meetings 
and held various demonstrations to bring forward the 
ideals of Hindusthan before the British public. He 
is proud of his country and a Strong idealist believing 
in the destiny of the Hindu race. It should be re- 
membered that it was Lala Ramrakkhamal Bhandari 
who was among the first to take up the question of the 
decrease of the Hindus and distributed numerous 
medals and prizes to bring: this question for the consi- 
deration of the Indian public. He has been advised 
by his English friends to travel in the continent and 
study the economical and political conditions of vari- 
ous countries in order to be more useful to his 
country on his return, In the meantime he has offer- 
ed his services to coach up Bar students free and 
thereby render service to Indian students here," 


We note that in this same examination 


Ballabhbhai Javerbhai Patel occupies the 


fifth and Sachindranath Ghosh, the eleventh 
place. 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kyfiedigalrcipnsdaiaer Tripos. 
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In the Cambridge Mathe 
S. V. Rama Murti and Bhu 


has achieved high distincti 


matical т 
pati Mohan 


on as W 


5 À 3 
In | the Mathematical Tripos (Part ve nf Pra 
Shivdasani has obtained а first clas, 8 schola 
Law Tripos M. T. Maung (of Bare ШЗ and | 
obtained a first class; in ‘the a) hy | passed 
Tripos S. В. Vaidya has obtainey af [y | 
class, and in the Natural Science Tin Chem 
(Part I) S. P. Desai has obtained a fp mdan 
a fy degree 
class. ee 
But probably the most remarkable К рор 
tinction is that of Inayatullah Khan, whol) Paris} 
has obtained a second class in the Mechan pace 
cal Science Tripos. India writes = “We 
"It has hitherto been the accepted belief thata respon 
Cambridge no man can take honours in four differs: X Chose 
Triposes, but it proves, to the credit of India, the and ] 
Inayatullah Khan. So writes the ‘Star’ in its hung. himsel 
ous way. As a matter of fact, Mr. Inayatullats 

record is a brilliant one. In 1909 he obtaineda | an € 

class in Part I of the Mathematical Tripos: inyui been 
he achieved a double success, for he was Placed int: ful Co 
(Roya 
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first class in the Oriental Tripos 2 0 ШЇ 
in Part I of the Natural Sciences ТШ I 
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1 "ha second. 
e rounds off his record with ik ‘adm 
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: special permission Dy 
was given SP 


on he “versity: 
A ee Mitter, M.A., Be Scie 
Association for the Scientinc 
a Education of Indians, has 
nd Oh D. Examination of the Ber- 
СТ Physical Science and 
is is the first instance of an 
ent obtaining this the highest 
the most advanced University in 
and second in the. whole of 
Ene first being the University of 


СТА some would give the fist 
aris y 


Berlin itself. н 
WS also been informed by a cor- 


that Dr. Chaitanya Prokash 
\ EE ог of the Calcutta Scientific 
md Industrial Association has qualified 
himself theoretically and practically as 
an eyespecialist and optician. He has 
ben elected a Fellow of the Worship- 
fulCompany of Spectacle Makers, London, 
(Royal Chartered 1629 А.р.), a Fellow of 
the Ophthalmic Optician's Institute, Lon- 
don,and a Member of the Dioptic grade 
ofthe British Optical Association. He has 
| been elected a Freeman of the City 
E pate frst Bengali to obtain 

ons. 


ayatulliyy 
ned a fis 
s: nig 
aced in tt: 


Statue of Lord Ripon for Calcutta. 


The C G 
рне maidan and some other 


m каа buildings in Calcutta con- 
nein; marble and bronze statues 
lat honu * majority of whom deserve 
Ripon,» r less than the Viceroy Lord 
policy miren ded to: follow a righteous 
"оце = ‘a. Yet Calcutta has been. 
Pleas: 0 [сае ир to the present ` [tis 
pu шк this want will TOE be 
EL replica of the noble 

dered. - ? Y erected at Ripon has 
VE Salt be in all respects 

5 ich we publish here 
Production, Only the 


to 
Йо орт e made and erected 


Pend 


Se ranath : Basu by Sir 
ess. 


hole thing, including 


d E Оо, ES Charges, will cone 
ye, Uh of this amount is in 
~~ to be “шї ее 


: tarsed, If 
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€ Statue seems to be 


» The balance ' | 
`_ сёЖ®куожеромаН. cunieativartatéammuclyée a dead man who gets. 


2її 


йо his part as  evervone ought to, 
it will not require many days to raise 
this amount. As the statue will reach 
Calcutta in the course of this month, those 


The Statue of Lord Ripon at Ripon. 


who- wish to contribute should send their: 
remittances early to Babu Bhupendranath: 
Basu, 10, Hastings Street, Calcutta. 
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Our duty to students... - . ~ 


Mr. Taraknath Palit’s princely donation, 
of seven and a half lakhs of rupees to the. 
Calcutta University is remarkable from many. 
points of view. It is not inherited wealth 
that he has given, he has given out of his. 
own hard-earned wealth; he isnot a multi- 
millionaire, the donation probably герҳе-. 
sents the greater portion of his property ; he. 
is not childless; and he has given while 
still in the land of the living;—it does not. 


e^ 


2j 
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his property, as he has no longer any use 
С Tod rss helped students in a parti- 
aie manner, and we know he сер вот 
students in other ways, too. em ad 
quire help in all the forms in w E ee 
help them. Numbers of students к oe 
been able to join any college, and t a ae 
two reasons; (т) there is пої sufhück 


Mr. T. Palit (in youth). 
accommodation for them 
(2) they are unable to pay 
and pay for their board and 
&c. With reference to the first reason, it is 


in our colleges, 
the tuition fee 
lodging, books, 


easy to blame the University for laying 
down that not more than 150 students 
should be admitted to a single class or sec- 
tion of a class. But 150 1з by no means а 
small number. So far as the mere delivery 
of lectures by the professors is concerned, а 
college may have in a class or а section of a 
class even 250 or more students, provided its 
class-rooms are sufficiently sbacious (which is 
not the case in most colleges). But if the 
classes are large, there must be à sufficient 


number of competent tutors, besides the pro- 


the éxpenses of an D 
fessor, for each class ; оет и Demain уки! көбө caligine бате Their 


THE'SIODERNTRIVEENCIORnAGGEST, ror; 


be any individual attenti 
the students and any rea] educat 
fore, if more students are to be ado 
the existing colleges, we must haye niti 
bigger class-rooms and we must ha 

to engage more professors and a still. 
number of competent tutors, li 
possible to build more class-rooms 
the salaries of the needful number 
fessors and tutors out of- the 
So here is one way in which ou 
can help students and make a Wort 
of their wealth. There are richer in 
(and certainly men as rich as) M 
among our lawyers and zamindarg © 
merchants. He who simply hoards 
wealth for his heirs or other peopleto 
der, he who spends his wealth for sel 
fication,—both deserve pity and conte 
The rich man who by his vicious life 
brutes himself and corrupts all whoc 

contact with him, deserves not the! 
honour but the severest condemnation, d 
have a right only to the wealth її 
earn by our own labour, and E 
only as we devote it to social welfar 
inherited wealth, people may E 
right, but no moral right, unless t n : 
helps to make the owner a use 

and a centre of literary, artisto : 
spiritual or other good influences iam 
to make his neighbors e ai 
a man merely because he 1s 1! eos 
grade both oneself and the m | 
honoured. ў "T 

We do hope, with the I 
ideas regarding wealth an ; 
and uses, we shall have mor 


1 underst 
our colleges. We should E. stinks 2 


is sph 


9n to the E 


fee-rece 
r tich п 


Another way 
modation can be p = 
is to establish more colleg Pee A 
longer as easy to foun egol 
in the days before the ow, college! 
were framed. Now every 2 e t 
show a sufficient endo e Й 
much to expect that the E 
men will flow in this dE 

Adverting to the secon m 
students cannot join Co NS larg 
there is по fund sufficient) | 


Mr. T. Palit. 


private individuals) 
d ut the number of 
quire and can рау for 

n Andre 5 very limited, There are no 
arnegies to make it possible 
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poor men. We have heard 
that the appeal has not 
been responded to, to any 


appreciable extent. No 
wonder. Ifthe rich law- 
yer had lent reality to 


and strenghthened his ap- 
peal by announcing .a 
donation of at least one. 
lakh of rupees, and the 
older of the two other 
gentlemen had put down 
against his name a few 
thousand rupees and the 
younger a few hundreds, 
we are sure the response 
would not have been so 
disappointing. 

This reminds us of a 
little bit of our recent 
experience. Private Col- 
leges in Calcutta - admit 
a certain number of free 


and  half-free ^ students. 
When the · governing 
council of а certain: 


college was engaged in: 
selecting the most deserv- 
ing poor students, "we 
found that many candi- 
` dates had their. applica: 
tions supported by -rich 
lawyers and other profes- 
' sional men and zamindars.' 
We know a. few of them, 
are generous givers to 
students. But the funny thing was that 
many of these worthy gentlemen pever 
thought of offering a single free or d 
free studentship: they evidently honeki 
that our private colleges were rich pud 
to admit any number of free students, whic 
i the fact. : г 
E Sedes coming from the mofussil are 
also put to great incovenience for want of 
suitable lodgings. Numbers of them аге 
still without any accommodation in си Er 
college hostels or lodgings licensed рҮ the 
University. Cannot our rich men JR ог 
help colleges to build more hostels ? aie 
We have thus far spoken only o col- 
legiate education. The number of those 
who seek to enter high schools is vastly 


дан gn En Ruhr of those who can 


establish an 


ee. ae 2 add s 
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maintain ог endow high m 
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schools is much larger than those who can 
found or endow colleges. Аз for Шау 
schools, seeing that a pathshala ore алеп 
їагу school can be maintained in а vi age 
for Rs. то per mensem, there must E: 
thousands in the country who can чп 15 
service to their village neighbors. МАУ 
this spirit of service animate our middle 
class and rich people. 
Indentured Labour. 


In an editorial article on labour in India, 
Capital says with reference to indentured 
labour that “іп no country in the world 
would this state of matters be tolerated 
for a moment and we think the position 

е, ” . 
serious." It goes on:— * А 

“There is now a number of recruiting agents in the 
northern parts of the Madras Presidency who have 
done all that man can do to hedge the labourers as a 
preserve for them to plunder. Contractors are every- 
where plundering and seizing the labourer and selling 
him for something like Rs. 210 or more per head, of 
which the poor labourer receives not even a pinch of 
salt. This, the very essence of scoundrelism, an absolute 
trafficking in human flesh, of which the responsible 
Government takes no notice, is tolerated everywhere, 
while schemes permitting of the labourer proceeding 
to the labour districts in a state that permits of all the 
comfort which he desires are sternly suppressed,” 

But though non-official Europeans and 
Indians may protest, Mr. Under-Secretary 
Montagu, in reply to Mr. Douglas Hall, in 

gu, y оца , 
the House of Commons, said on July 22nd— 

"Imay add that the recent Inter-Departmental 
Committee under Lord Sanderson has recommended 
that the system be allowed to continue, subject to 
certain recommendations in regard to particular 
Colonies and these are under discussion." 

The pity is that while the Government 
wants all the support and reverence from 
the Indian people which national govern- 
ments receive from their people, it cannot 
in every case either instinctively or by a 
process of reasoning understand what hurts 
our _ self-respect and interests, let 
considerations of humanity. 
ment of India should thorou 
itself with the people of India. 
can hold out the Prospect of 
disappearance of discontent, unrest, and 
sedition. Otherwise appearances will 
always be deceptive; for it is at present 


very risky for journalists and publie men to 
speak out. 


"Nhat Bengal has done and received. 
In the Despatch o 


alone 
The Govern- 
ghly identify 
That alone 
the gradual 
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that Bengal had had a 
influence in the counsels NL 
Indian Empire and that the other | 

were jealous of that influence, Wea 
propose tO investigate the reality or : 
of that influence, or its alleged conse à 
the jealousy of the other Provinces, 1| 
only want to show that Bengal has aft 
along deserved well of the Government, 3 | 


ab 
The people of Bengal shed their blood d 
establish and extend the empire of бтр pos 
Britain in India. In support of our ase, те 
tion we shall bring forward two Witness E 
hoping that more will not be require) iat 
Bishop Heber wrote in Chapter ІҮ wards 
Indian Journal: : ig 


“I have, indeed, understood from many фат Й isis 


that the Bengalees are regarded as. the grea 
cowards in India; and that partly owing to Ñ 
reputation, and partly to their inferior size, the Sem Bengal 
regiments are always recruited from Behar and È Faslern 
Upper Provinces. Yet that little army with WR) Asam 


Lord Clive did such wonders, was raised chiefy fi United P 
Bengal.” dition 1873, Vol. I, p. 53. = ү 
Walter Hamilton wrote in his voi 
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entitled A Geographical, Statistical at} 
Historical Description о] Hindostan 
Adjacent Countries :— я 
“The Native Bengalees are generally Er 
as pusillanimous and cowardly, bul it S ie 
forgotten that at an early period o d id 
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active soldiers." dition 1820, Mex ‚Р 
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Company know very well Ша ictor 

extract from the leniem TE. lg 
mont, the French traveller 
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short 0 
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ad the Secretary о 
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direction of the sterner virtues, we have 
never had any reason to accept the current 
Opinion either of the Anglo-Indian bureau- 
cracy or of our orthodox countrymen. 
There is much truth in the following obser- 
vations of the Indian Daily News :— 

No well-informed person will subscribe tothe dread- . 
ful theory that educated Indians have no character, 
and that it 15 one ОЁ the urgent duties of Sir Harcourt 
Butler and his new Secretariat to restore to Indians 
what they are presumed to, have lost in the process of 
preparing for certain examinations. On. the other 
hand, those who are capable of forming a sound judg- 
ment upon things Indian know that this much abused 
godless education has produced capable, honest public 
servants, who bear on their brown backs a considerable 
part ofthe burden of administration with honour to 
themselves and advantage to the country, that it has 
filled the professions with upright men and public life 
with patriotic workers. That the work of the Univer- 
sity requires to be supplemented in a variety of ways 
is undoubtedly true; and efforts have been success- 
fully made in the past and will, we have no doubt, be 
continuously made in the future to improve the position 
of students: but to represent the work of the Univer- 
sities asa failure and educated Indians as human 
derelicts drifting hopelessly on the ocean of life is 
absurd. 

In all countries and all ages, one test of 
character has been the persecution that has 
been the lot of the holders of unpopular 
opinions and the doers of unpopular deeds, 
opinions and deeds which have earned the 
approval of posterity. Have Aligarh men 
been famous for such opinions and deeds to 
a larger extent than the graduates of other 
Colleges? Have they come in for any. 
share of official frowns? To be patted on 
the back by the powers that be is no test. 
of character; but rather sometimes a proof 


of its weakness or absence. 


ition of Indian Degrees by 
puros "British Universities. 


We are glad to note that the p E 
tives of our University, Dr. P. C. Ray an 
Babu Devaprasad Sarvadhikari, have been 
receiving academic and other honours n 
Great Britain. They are also doing Eos 
work in connection with the sittings of the 
Congress of the Universities of the Empire 
The following extract from a speech of Dr. 
Ray’s on the recognition of Indian Tee 
by British Universities will be endorsed by all 
who have a knowledge of our s is 
і ian. | lso is placed under peculiar 
qud Rs aS nderlakes to pursue his post- 
arteristutiesoin Нап University. My Lord, I 
plead for a more generous recognition of the merits of 
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an Indian graduate; he has, I am afraid, the badge 
of inferiority stamped upon him simply eek ath 
happens to be an India-made ware. I can speak = ith 
some degree of confidence about the particular sul ject 
which I have the honour to profess, namely Chemistry. 
Now, of late there have been some brilliant students 
engaged in post-graduate | researches and as their 
communications find hospitable reception in the 
columns of the leading British Chemical Journal I 
take it that they are considered as of a fair degree of 
merit ; and yet it is a strange anomaly that when the 
authors of these investigations come over here and 
aspire for a high British degree they are made to go 
through the trodden path in the shape of having to 
pass the preliminary examinations and this has a 
depressing and deterrant effect upon the enthusiasm 
of our youths. I think the suggestion made by a 
previous speaker that such a scholar should only be 
made to pass through a probationary period under the 
guidance of a teacher whom he chooses and if he fully 
satisfied him—the colonial or Indian student should 
at once be allowed to go up for the highest degree on 
the strength of his thesis alone. Sir Joseph Thompson 
has spoken about the rich endowments and scholar- 
ships required to encourage a post-graduate scholar. 
The Calcutta University has already founded a: good 
few past-graduate scholarships and expects to have 
more. But I beg however to remind the representatives 
of the British Universities present here that we in India 
have from time immemorial held aloft the high ideal 
of plain living and high thinking, and that with even 
comparatively poor stipends and bursaries we hope to 
achieve much. 

My Lord, 1 do not for a moment claim that the 
teaching our Universities impart is of the same degree 
of efficiency as in the sister British Universlties—in 
fact we have much to learn from you—but I beg leave 
to remind you that inspite of their many defects and 
drawbacks, our Universities have produced some of 
the brightest ornaments of our country. The foremost 
lawyer of Calcutta—a man renowned throughout 
India for his high forensic attainments—is a graduate 
of _ the Calcutta University. Three of the most 
eminent physicians and surgeons of Calcutta who 
have attained to phenomenal success in their profes- 
sional career are again graduates of my own 
University and last but not least the present Vice- 
Сш ot our шә, who enjoys the unique 
1 ction о eing three times in Succession elected to 
his onerous duties by the Chancellor of the University 
who is no other than the Viceroy himself—] say, Sir 


A. T. Mookerjea is als 
| Жош j © a product of the same 


The Principal Officials of India. 
India says :— 


ladder, the only exceptions b 
Member of the Nicer Ti Sa сыеп Law 
High Court Judges, ^ ° “Unc! and some half-dozen 
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А race” “ not our оўу! 


In a recent speech of Lord С 


memorable speech in which Ree 
whittle away the hopes of е trie 
^ > о Self-goy, 
held out in Lord Hardinge's Dei; sme £l 
of August last, occurs the po i 
ч Ollow. B. c 
passage; А о роот 
There was a certain section in Ira. — B Qut 
forward to a measure of seli- o ER ERA ШИ | jike € 
that which had been granted to the D. арргоа ОП 
saw no future for India on those По, B 
ment of a measure of self-government hee j There 
free from Parliamentary control, to a race bos minsa 
not our own, even though that race E EL are la 
advantage of the best services of men ШОШ consid 
our race, was one which could not be tried. Dt. aiye 
duty as Secretary of State to repudiate the idea hink 
the despatch implied anything of the kind as the bol ^ P 
or goal of the policy of the Government, д 
А : - tious, 
What is the meaning of the expression ifi j 
race which was not our own’? Do the Bos 5ш 
in South Africa, or the French in Cami 
belong to Lord Crewe's race? её} We 
not, will Lord Crewe admit that men mi dinge, 
belonging to his race сап be $е|Г-роүет House 
within the British Empire? If they &Y drawr 
belong to his race, then by race Lord Crem у in t 
must be understood to mean all E Benga 
of European extraction, except the Fin Re 
course. In that case, Lord Crewes wot d. 
can mean one of two things: (1) ШАШ ir 
of non-European extraction canno a од 
governing; (2) that men of we E 
blood will not be granted the right П Nm 
ithi he British ЁШ 
government within the. i accept? de 
5 1 annot M EE 
The first interpretation c TUE | 


as the Japanese are a self-governing 
and the Chinese and the Persians а 
deavouring to be self-governing ‘tha 
the conclusion seems irresistib cat 
Lord Crewe's. liberalism there 15 DR 
full citizenship in the British be per 
non-European races. We ma Я wh 
to ask his colleagues in the min 
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Lord Crewe wishes to suggest Brith 
there 
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that Empire. m 
be in their eyes а political 
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“coloured” inhabitants of tS gn 
pire are unlike other. men and £ 
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¡tish Empire may ате sce 
ide Br: ‘ty, contact with the Britis 
mening C2 xs ir pire kills that capa- 
Ue ? We are sure no true 


priton wili od brains and blood, are just 
3 , As for our skins, 
fair to very dark. 


There are Very 


А Ji dar is 
[уь and dark Saiyeds. But we 
ar 


‘der them all to be Brahmins and 
c Lord Crewe, however, seems to 
i that a dark-skinned citizen is à con- 
wadiction in terms. Who oue supersti- 
tious, the European or the Asiatic ? 


Suicide of a Political Prisoner in the 
Andamans. 


We hope Lord Carmichael, Lord Har- 
dinge, Lord Crewe and the members of the 
House of Commons have had their attention 
dawn to the serious allegations contained 


in the following extract from the 
Bengalee: — 


pis etel one ofthe political prisoners, named 
cae san Roy, throws a lurid light upon the whole 
eM asto the treatment of political offenders in 
ath ial he Att o'clock in the morning of the 
af the n was found hanging in his cell by 
эйе], The ta ers in his round. An alarm was 
d hastened to the spot; the matter 
sent to DEUM ог five times and а police orderly 

is situated c edical Superintendent's bungalow 
ji buildings ony afew hundred yards from the 
т ШЕ саза that no response 
а Madrasj Hospital Ae cee C 
Du when Ody was found stiff and cold. Next 
the District 
C to investigate, the 
В ср version, of the 
„е0 ask a question or two 

Why aig Indu Pran commit 
©: woul prison life, one would 
d have committed suicide long 


nee nothing in anything that 
m this гоп with him to 
ШК S atal step? Was it not 
ad ims Portable EC man to whom life had 
iy Moon of tha S Mt or is it Son aition in which he 

t e case that on the 
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Jailor—or at any rate address words to that effect— 
"See, my hands have become so blistered by the juice 
of the "rambash" that I cannot move my fingers freely 
and it is so painful that I cannot get a wink of sleep 
the whole night. I cannot take my food to my mouth. 
The touch of “dal” causes me so much pain that tears 
come to my еуеѕ апі my food is left untouched. I 
will die of pain and starvation. Kindly change my 
work or allow meto go to hospital for a few days to 
get my palms healed.” Saying this, he stretched his 
hands to the full, but met with a rebuff from the 
Jailor. We will not reproduce the language which 
the Jailor is reported to have used. Is it not the case 
that Indu Bhusan pleaded again, begging to be 
allowed to report himself personally and show his 
hands tothe Medical Suprintendent? But the Jailor 
shouted: ‘You must carry out my orders." "Then 
after thinking fora couple of minutes he again said, 
“All right I will change your work” and ordered the 
warder in charge to engage Indu in ''Kolu" oil mill 
from next morning. Indu got so frightened that he 
told the Jailor that he would simply die if he had to 
work in the “Kolu” mill with those hands of his. The 
Jailor was obdurate and our information is that Indu 
was dismissed amid a shower of abusive language. 
This was the last straw on the camel’s back and before 
many hours Indu was found dead, hanging in his cell. 
We have another question to ask. Is it not the case 
that Hoti Lal made a complaint to the Medical 
Superintendent about Indu’s death and was punished 
for it and was put to the oil mill at once? The political 
prisoners, we learn, are scattered over the entire settle- 
ment. Incase they fallill they are not taken to the 
nearest hospital within whose jurisdiction they live and 
where in the ordinary course they should be taken. 
They have to be taken to the Hospital of the Jail 
District where Captain Barkar is the Medical Superin- 
tendent and also District Officer. : vag 


Western Atrocities: : 


A Reuters telegram informs. the world 
that a Blue-Book has been issued contain- 
ing Sir Roger Casement’s report of the 
most barbarous cruelties perpetrated on the 
natives of British West Indies collecting 
rubber in Peru. He alleges that wholesale 
flogging of labourers, including women and 
children, with taper-hide thongs takes place 
and that ears, arms and legs are cut off. 
He also reports cases of pouring kerosene on 
men and women and then burning them, 
and mentions other unthinkable atrocities. 
A subsequent telegram says that none of 
the offenders are British. To call them 
brutes is to do injustice to the brutes. Го 
‘call them devils is to class them with beings 
that are non-existent. When and how will 
such atrocities cease Р. hes 
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vomen entirely supported by the 
Government in the whole of India is Bethune 
College in Calcutta. Yet this College does 
not teach any science. . It As true that for 
the Intermediate Examination students can 
take up botany, but there 1s no provision for 
teaching it for the B.A. or B.Sc. examina- 
tion! which is a very irrational arrangement 
based on the supposition that a girl having 
begun to learn botany must afterwards 
again begin to learn something else for 
her B.A. Surely provision ought to be 
made for teaching the B.A. botany course, 
so that the labour involved in learning the 
subject in the Intermediate classes may not 
be lost labour. 

One of the recommendations of the 
Education Commission appointed by Lord 
Ripon was that gradually teachers in girls’ 
schools should all be women. That was 
in 1883. It was a good recommendation. 
But what has been done to give effect to 
it? Unless mathematics be taught in a 
woman's college, how can we have women 
teachers of mathematics? But Bethune 
College does not teach mathematics ; though 
girls have passed in mathematics with 
distinction by studying at home. 

Again, women are supposed to be incap- 
able of winning honours in any subject 
(though they have actually done so by 
Private study). Else, how can we explain 
the fact that the Director of Public Ins- 
truction has not got Bethune College 
affiliated for the B.A. Honour Examination 
in any subject ? 

Further, there are in Bethune College 
no separate class-rooms, a hall containing 
several classes. Though the classes are 
small, many professors lecturing at the 
same time in the same hall cannot conduce 
to efficient teaching. There is sure to be 
distracting noise, and we know that there is. 
Mosel accommodation is quite inadequate, 
Or years we have been hearing that land has 
been purchased for new buildings for Bethune 
College, but they are still castles in the air. 
Money can be had for ambitious residential 
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po. in country "inhabited by 315 mil- 
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have not all these requirements | ве 
for them іп an adequate haine D 
parents of College girls are human § The MA 
they do not want their daughters he SE au 
to be injured. The Director of Da Phi 
Instruction ought to see that female al T mie 
tion is not penalised in this or any [р 
way. à I 
Itis said that there is a Proposal be, B Bab 
the Government to fil up the Cik | gentle 


Square tank and utilize the square fo «ат 


building hostels for male college studens B pet c 


and laying out playgrounds for them, or togeth 
simply for laying out a playground for te a 2 
Calcutta University Institute. Every year, thereo 
too, lakhs of rupees are to be spent bythe B 17 
Government for building hostels for boys ca 


While thus there is on every side тисе 
penditure and proposed expenditure {a \ ( 
boys, nothing extra is spent for our Сой | 


girls. This neglect of duty on the parto 
the education department cannot be 0 lie 
strongly condemned. ; 7 БЕЙ 

It may be said that there 1s very lit ae 
demand for high education for girls. Bi re 
if this argument were at all sound, d Lord 
primary education for girls would e Walsh 
have made a beginning. For there ak of th 
a time when strong prejudice existed a зу 
girls learning еуеп the alphabet. ^g буе, 


female education is good, men ms vits 
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A very salutary warning t on tho 
was STE by Sir John Jue Е. m 
last in the course of the first day's Cora Fa te А 
on the Home Rule Bill. He аера f ce 
an old Indian administrator, the men рес 
force in these debates. It wasa at In. 
of the bayonet and the swor the È 
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to India for publication there. Tm Bie 
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British Government should 
iformly and impartially either 
threats of violence or treat it 
and contempt. Its atti- 
ould be the same everywhere. 


Babu Pit 
gentleman of Konnagar, 
5 


Serampore Municipality Rs. 10,000 in 35 
«cent, Government Promissory notes 
together with 3 cottahs of rent-free land 
anda small brick-built house standing 
thereon at Konnagar for a free Upper Pri- 
mary School there in memory of his ances- 
tos, When shall we have such worthy 
donors in every municipality ? 


Compulsory Education for the 
Domiciled Community. 


M first meeting of the Conference on 
үп of the Domiciled Community, 
iens d by Sir Harcourt Butler, a 
уза in favour of compulsory 
Lud Bish was voiced by Mr. Madge, the 
Walsh, М ?P of Bombay, Mr. Pakenham 
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the attention of Government their opinion 
that the introduction of compulsory edu- 
cation is necessary to secure that certain 
classes of the Domiciled Community in 
their own interests and in those of the 
general public attend school. They recog- 
nise that this will involve the introduction 
of free education for all who cannot pay 
fees." 


If compulsory education be good for the 
domiciled community, it must be good for 
the indigenous population, too. Let us 
hope the domiciled community will have 
free and compulsory education. 


Documents of Hístory. 


Messrs. A. and C. Black have published a 
book in five parts called *Documents of 
British History." It gives for each period 
documents and extracts from contemporary 
and original sources from which the student 
can construct his own history. This is a 
valuable aid to teaching historical method. 
Can we not have "Documents of Indian 
history" for at least one period for the 
present ? For instance, confining ourselves 
to Buddhist India, can we not have the 
originial materials (in the case of books, 
notentire works, but extracts therefrom ), 
with appropriate translations ? Our stu- 
dents should learn how history is composed. 


The Mymensing Search Case. 


The judgment of the Privy Council in the 
case of Babu Brajendra Kishor Ray Chau- 
dhuri vs. Mr. Clarke has caused great dis- 
satisfaction and created alarm among In- 
dians. This judgment is in the opinion of 
competent lawyers wrong, but all the same 
they recognise it is legally binding on all 
law-courts in India. The Calcutta Town 
Hall meeting to consider the effect of this 
judgment was, therefore, held not a day 
too soon. It was a successful and influential 
meeting. It urged on the Government the 
necessity of providing by fresh legislation all 
those safeguards for the liberty of the subject 
which existed before the Privy Council in- 
terpreted the law relating to searches in a 
manner contrary to the decision of the 
Calcutta, Madras and Bombay High Courts. 
It also pointedly called attention to the 


-urgent need of separating the executive 
ошер bkaieervice. What th: privy 
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council interpretation amounts to has been 
thus put by the Amrita Bazar Patrika :— 


And whatisthis interpretation ? It is de MEN 
ine to the Penal Code, a Magistrate isa aus A t 
bat is to say, in the matter of searching кН 
Ме е raw stripling acting as 2 d UE 
Magistrate even not excluded; —may ac = E i ү 
officer in any place and under any circumstanc ке 
is taking his meal at 9 p.m., when normaron re ches 
him from a dreg of society that arms hav E een vhs 
concealed in the house of a very respectable рагу dor 
unlawful purposes; and without receiving any о 
complaint from: anybody or showing апу ded E 
ever he may at once enter it with a posse of policemen, 
humiliate its owner in all possible ways, and is not 
responsible for this outrage to anybody, God ог mam 
if nothing incriminating is found there! Now, if this 
be the real interpretation of the law, then God save 
His Imperial Majesty’s subjects in India. 


In connection with the Mymensing case 
the Calcutta Weekly Notes has pointed out 
that whereas Colonial appeals are heard in 
the Privy Council by a tribunal consisting 
usually of all the Law Lords as well as the 
Lord Chancellor, ‘it is nothing unusual to 
see only three members of the Judicial 
Committee, of whom two are usually ex- 
Indian judges of no great celebrity, trying 
cases from India. Ihe Weekly Notes justly 
observes :— 


yen 


e 

When Indian litigants appeal to his Majesty in 
Council for justice they do so in the expectation that 
their grievances. will be adjudged by a tribunal which 
reperesnts the highest legal talent of England. “It 
would be idle to contend that the highest tribunal 
for Indian appeals as it has been constituted of late 
has in any degree come up to their expectations. 
Litigants and lawyers alike are disposed under such 
circumstances to feel more confidence in the best 
judges of the Indian High Courts than in the Judicial 


Committee as'now constituted for the hearing of 
Indian appeals. BEN n REN 


- The same journal says :— 


: We may have had occasion before this to criticise 
Privy Council decisions and take exception to them. 
But sofaras we recollect we hav 
Very recent occasion, had 
ten’s judgments but in.terms of the hi 
We are | i 


ship's judgment in tbe appeal of Clark 
| Kishore, that remarkable. iiem 


THR MON ER S. REVO FAR AAT, IQI2 


CCo Pulli eful ая оь пида бастае. Mrs Je 


that his lordship could have been 
to such a careless and unconvincin 

We believe it was the 
Patrika which was the first 
gross errors in the Statement 
this judgment. In the Words of t 
Notes these are :-— : 

At the very outset of the judgment their | 
say that Mr. Justice Fletcher gave { 
without costs, although reference to t 


judgment . and decree would show that 
did award costs. Their lordships th 


a REUS. p | 
€ first Coun 
Fletcher i 


en pass off 1 


observations made by Maclean, C. J, and Harin Again, 
Ј in connection with the disallowance of OH ofthe del 
those of Fletcher, J., quite overlooking the pee | atthe sa! 
costs were disallowed on appeal and notin the fy voliced ir 
court. [п this connection we Thay further men | as whi 
that in expr ssing their ‘strongest reprobation’ regar, ПШ 
ing ‘charges of personal misconduct’ against y, V res 
Clarke, alleged to have been reiterated by the plain | | епт 
tiff, their lordships do not seem to have had due regani | ien 
to the facts of the case. For, it isto be noticed ‘tha form an | 
the case of the defendant's malice was made only in ит 
the first court. In the appeal court the plaintiff. a ү 
doubt filed a cross-objection questioning the findings И 2, 

: assuring t 
of the first court, that the defendant had acted їп god фо 
faith and without malice. But Maclean, C. Ji expres {кайа 
ly says at the close’ of his judgment that this ти (iei 
objection was nat pressed by the plaintiff before them “perience 
Their lordships Maclean, C. J., and Harington |, | Bit even 
in dismissing the defendant's appeal, Фоли f duty of | 
plaintiff of the costs for having filed the crossobje f aen 
tion. The appeal to the Judicial Committee M an error ¢ 
ferred by the defendant by special leave ш LB more full 
plaintiff could not and did not file any КО atthe pf 
or cross-objection before them. Yet their lore үр, 


of the Judicial Committee have thought fe ae 
the ‘strongest reprobation’ of the plainti pat belt | 
in reiterating charges which he did not Me 
their lordships and which he in fact High Coutd | 
the hearing of the appeal before the Hig p: 
Calcutta. * 
* * eet ent on ? 
Then their lordships proceed to judet to fd 
assumption of a state of facts which we | г g the os 
is not at all warranted by the record. 


the 

It isto be noted that the facts Ru erm thet 
ships lay so much stress were conside hem. e 

рз іау s before t fas 
below às not material to the case well as act lor 
Justice Fletcher in the first court as" al court, 00 Шу, 
С. J., and Harington, J., in the ete th NS li 
sidered it unnecessary to disco ы Г еур 
prior to the shooting incident. Mr. ding (0 ds, 


; ; ofi 
gave a narrative of those events, асс 


f icia any А 
of the facts. Their lordships of the 39% 


mittee take their facts from Bre и | D 
judgment, and what is more, put although BY lt is 
matters which were not disputed; ch, Thi А th 
did not himself state them as Oran appe. ү | 
statement of facts in the judgmenos ary ' | lh 
is wholly unprecedented. More € Ша the tio 
find that their lordships of the rdi B 
while reproducing almost in his very 1 


ave actu: 


Brett's statement of facts, h thatt 


expressions that would go to show 


insti ation, 3# 15 stated, of the 
О and other zemindars, 
d tried to prevent the sale 
ds at this fair. The Judicial 
: S I 
EU Бого foreign 895 ment reproduce this sentence 
ШИТ quit in their, JU tant change: ‘Some Hindus, 
at following ШЕ СЄ ofthe servants and agents 
the insta” &c., &c.' ns result 
ted as a mere 
Brett had sta à 
М. Тизе" the Judicial Committee have 
ference based upon undisput- 
T 
Qs. à 
in, while their 1 


* * 
ordships notice the allegations 
r to the cause of the disturbances, they 
ofthe defence fa ignore the allegations of the plaintiff, 
ег ME judgment, that 'as the defen- 
e arrived at Jamalpore on the morning 
as aware that the Mahomedans had 
ed by beat of drum that the 
them permission to loot the 
i. | ir widows іп zz£a 
"A hindus property and to marry their wi 
| ШЕ a large number of the Hindus were flee- 
ing rom the place in a state of panic, if the defendant 
la honestly done his duty he would in the first place 
lave tried to restore confidence to the Hindus by 


* 


e only in 
laintiff m | 


m assuring them of the impartiality of the Government.’ 
^ a Itshould be noted that the first court did not dismiss 
his "s theallegations as unfounded, but оп the contrary had 


observed that ‘it may be that a man of wider ex- 
| penence or deeper judgment would have done so. 
But even if I were to assume that this was the primary 
т d the defendant, this allegation against the 
п only comes to this, vis., that he committed 
ae judgment. That his lordship did not go 

Uy into the allegations of the defendant as also 


Othe plainti A д 
ing oe iced to the cases of the ill-feel- 


re then. 
igton, Ja 
rived the 
)s5- Objet: 
was prè 
and the 
Ss-app. 
lordship 
о expres 


B peas p Gus and Mohamedans at Jamal- 
s conduct cause his lordship ] i 5 
S n the judgment | ip had held in an earlier 


hat ‘th iei 
f that state e reasons for the origin 
sidered in © eeling) were not material to be p 
n this view the majority of 
From this it is clear 


© others whi errors in the statement of 
| are deservin. » though not very material 
§ of notice. For instance, 


Sa t 
S, indus mast tain that part of th 
Стыд diem, apparently, ab- 


з nor borne 15 neither in accord- 
uis e, therefore E nan» evidence on the 
X ` у o 
"po Which to erdships came ae 
n is base such à Sweeping dee 
: : 
2 ere Р 
Py [оге ў that their lordships 
ad Neil either could not 
“ould Proceedin S of 
а i SS of the lower 


aster and 


e reme 
erein. mber 


Under the cir- 
i blamed for 
PS areno үү RENE: 


ance in th 1 
E CP pp Collection 
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The error pointed out in the last paragraph 
of the above extract is particularly unfor- 
tunate. [tis not only a wrong statement, 
but it shows that their Lordships could not 
remove from their minds information (in 
this instance wrong information) which 


the Mo: of the case did not furnish them 
with. 5 


Into the legal discussion of the judgment 
we will not enter. The Calcutta Weekly 
Notes has very ably shown that the interpre- 
tation put upon sections 96 and ros of the 
Criminal Procedure Code by the Judicial 
Committee is wrong and opposed to the 
judicial interpretation placed on the sections 
during a period extending to nearly half a 
century by all the High Courts in India. 

Their Lordships of the Privy Council have 
expressed the opinion that Mr. Clarke *seems 
to have acted properly with courage and 
good sense, strictly in accordance with the 
powers committed to him.” But Mr. Clarke 
did not atall deserve to have this certificate. 
For there is a passage in Mr. Justice Fletch- 
er's judgment which stands uncontroverted 
and must therefore be held to be perfectly 
correct, which runs as follows :— 


“Tt became necessary for the search party to break 
open the outer door of the cutchery. Having thus 
effected an entrance, some of-the Mahomedan mob 
which had collected and were accompanying the search 
party, were requisitioned to go and bring daos and 
assist in opening the boxes which contained the 
Zemindar's papers. That the search was conducted 
with unnecessary damage to the property of the plain- 
tiff cannot, to my mind, be doubted for an instant. 
The papers out of various boxes in the cutchery were 
strewn haphazard on the floor of the cutchery. Mr. 
Horniman, of the ‘Statesman’ newspaper, who was 
accompanyed by Mr. Newman, of the ‘Englishman 
newspaper, who had been specially delegated to 
proceed to Jamalpore and report on the state of the 
disturbances there, has graphically described* the con- 
dition of affairs as he found them at the plaintiff's 
cutchery on ist May. lam satisfied on the evidence 
that the state of affairs at the plaintiff's cutcherry on 


x This is what Mr. Horniman wrote :— А 
‘In that building I saw а large number of chests 
which had been broken open evidently with great 
violence, unnecessary violence, 1 Should say. Most of 
them contained documents having the appearance 
of estate records, quantities of which had been tumbled 
out on the floor, int many cases where they had 
had tied up in packets, docketed, either by 
careless rough treatment or deliberately—I can't say, 
the packets had been torn open, papers mutilated, 
strewn about the floor......hinges of the boxes had 
been broken: where it would have been sufficient to 
pick or force the locks. There was a general appear- 
building of violent treatment. of all its 
, Haridwar 
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May rst was the same as it had been left on the con- 
clusion of the search.’ 

Harrington, J., also found that there was 
unrebutted evidence of undue мы 
We do not know what is the Privy Counci s 
idea of acting properly and with good 


2 ind 

. Our legally unenlightened min 
s nothing ‘to admire in Mr. Clarke's 
conduct, but much to condemn. The 


Calcutta Weekly Notes says : — 


Having regard to these findings it seems clear that 
even if Mr. Clarke went on the premises under 
authority given by law, by the doing of this * unneces- 
sary damage' by undue violence he became liable for 
trespass ab initio. But even leaving alone the ques- 
tion of trespass ab initio there remains the further 
point that the plaintiff was at least entitled to damages 
for the unnecessary injury actually done. 


It has been suggested that Mr. Clarke 


should be compensated. That is a most 
absurd suggestion. Compensated for 
what? All the expenses of his case have 


been paid by the Government, and he has 
not suffered in any way as regards promo- 
tion or prospects. 


Rabindranath in England, 


A dinner to Mr. Rabindranath Tagore, 
the greatest of living Bengali poets, was 
given by the India Society at the Trocadero 
Restaurant , on Wednesday evening last 
(July то), says India. The chief purpose of 
the occasion was to introduce a number of 
prominent English men and women of 
letters to Mr. Tagore, whose work, in 
translation, is just beginning to be known 
in England through the enthusiastic activity 
of his English admirers. . 

Мг. W. B. Yeats, the poet of the Celtic 
revival, was in the chair, and among 
wellknown writers present were Mr. 
J. W. Mackail, Mr. Cuninghame Graham; 
Mr. H. G. Wells, Mr. T. W. Rolleston, 
Mr. H. W. Nevinson, Miss May Sinclair 
and Countess Martinengo Cesaresco. Mr. 


Havell, Mr. J. D. Anderson, and Madame 
Maud Gonne were also among the 
pompam which numbered about 79. : 

e 


Chairman proposed the health of 
the poet, and read, with "wonderful effect 
three of his poems in a prose translation. 
Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe, in Seconding the toast 
spoke of the remarkable record of the 
: CN p the Intellectual leadership 
_ Ot Bengal, ч 1 T 

= 2 d Sm EREDI replied In a speech. 
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Mr. T. W. Arnold Proposed the, 
“India,” to which also Mr. W. RAS 


spoke. It was acknowled ed ‚ел. 
Govinda Gupta. кеш gend | 


One of England's greatest livin, 
has expressed his opinion in à peat 
that he considers Rabindrag 
of the living poets 
minent English poet 
“improve” 


1 
Engl 
which will be published in the aut D. 
said that if anybody thought that i 
could be improved he did not know урш 
literature meant. The same oet ha 
observed that among the Writings of lig | 


02" 
European poets he has not found 


| anything и, 
to rival or surpass the productions ¢ 
Rabindranath. Enthusiasm їп cl 


circles runs so high that a retired Engli 
member of the Indian Civil Service w 
meeting the poet made obeisance tohin 
in Indian fashion, “taking the dust of li 
feet." Mr. C. F. Andrews says in his atti 
"I should like to have made obeisancetolt y. 
poet, who had so raised his пай 
his songs, but in à moment he had clase 
my hand...." E. 
We have not been able to pus ) 
Andrews' article in its proper place; o 
received it on July 28. But we those К | 
it had better go in this number, їп M. 
being held over for the next. 


The late Mr, B. M. Malabar В 0 


By the death of Mr. 
India loses one of her forem ie 
was equally wellknown as au die Я 
list and philanthropist. His Ti ie 
perpetuated by the poems W a 
in his mother-tongue, which a. 
Though he was never a ue | 
the Government, yet a. Due 
Instruction of Bombay, 1t 18 Le his | 
lect now, smelt sedition ine eee 
rati verses! As a: philant in conn, 
be remembered with gratitude е Dhak 
with thé Seva Sadan and "7 igni 
Home for Consumptives. Аз | 
er he laboured  enthus!a 
down child-marriages- os 
persistently refused the 10 
Government on several occ 


Bengali poeng | 


Ina re 
Public 


Dacca, 


former 
school 
Govern 


to be с, 


in the field 


rd Carmichael. PE > 
à | has been winning high 
od blic into his contien: 
. d by thesuavity of his 
“public questions on k ib in his motor car 


That he too Ju { 
manners: n presented a petition to him, 
o his grievance on the spot, 
a 


he democratic temper of the man. 


Lord 
(3\5 


forbidden to 
2 t they may not have 
© ЩЕ p Т they 
d not to poy hustle or 
o may throng to see 

ерее то Sat he RE not 
i B... that ‘gentlemanly’ and ‘policemanly’ 
aeantonyms and that he does not want 
anybody to be insulted or treated rudely by 
the police. He has withdrawn the warning 
меб by the late E. B. & Assam Govern- 
ment to Government servants not to send 
their sons to the Bolpur Santiniketan School. 
Ina recent case in which the Director of 
x \ Public Instruction, or rather his double in 
{ Dacca, had prohibited the admission of a 
hiner student of a national school to any 
hool recognised by the Department, the 


Menor has ordered the Director's orders 
* cancelled, : 


nest, Вава. debate im the 
ig ОУ ЛО сеш. EM Fazulbhoy 
law pert the las 


t 
V Fatt" made in ave years great and rapid strides 
псу, КЕД Progress of education in this 
rupees which the grants amounting to 
: olle ave been made in connection 
себе, the Bombay University 
Stels, and sch : 


ools for Europeans 


2 Over ag) Репа цге оп education has in- 
lin ance of рр akhs rupees. This is a 
the PU for the future educa- 
» While does A However, I note 
tala as 


5 been a persistent 
ец ure on education, 
ücatio SUE an adequate 
Brant [or ВА. of girls in this Presidency 
esq ar and rth, lakhs announced at the 
ad. enCy, | Bn 63 lakhs] allotted to the 

He th .2 Provision of Rs. 
п the РтОуіѕіо to p p n 
\ ДУК ао olly inadequate. 
weg in gat asium ane of boys is receiving 
= Provision "Con with boys Hoop nds ae 

ein this os High Sch 
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to girls' schools. There are no Government High 
chools for girls in this Presidency.” 

Every right-thinking man ought to be 
grateful to Mr. Currimbhoy for what he has 
said. In the Imperial Council and in all 
the Provincial Councils, members ought to 
make a strenuous and persistent demand for 
higher and higher grants for female educa- 
поа year after year. [t isan utterly fatuous 
idea thata country can be enlightened or 
raised by educating only its boys. And yet 
it is to that absurd position that our educated 
countrymen are by implication committing 
themselves by their indifference to the edu- 
cation of girls and women. 


"The Sacred Laws of the Aryas." 


The dritish law-courts in India administer 
to Hindus their own laws,as laid down in 
their ancient law-books, in all matters of 
inheritance and religious and social customs 
and usage. But many works on Hindu law 
still remain to be published with transla- 
tions, after proper editing and collation of 
readings. lt is, therefore, of the highest 
importance, alike to the Government, the 
Hindu public and the. lawyers, that those 
Sanskrit legal works which are.still un- 
published and untranslated should be made 
available for study and reference. In the 
interests, too, of what may be termed com- 
parative jurisprudence, these laws of the 
Hindus should be published with transla- 
tions. Ў 4 

We are glad to find, therefore, that the 
Panini Office of Allahabad has undertaken 
to publish “The Sacred Laws of the 


- Aryans” in quarterly parts from October 


this year. his publishing house has 
justly acquired fame by its edition of the 
Ashtadhyayi of Panini, of the Siddhanta- 
Kaumudi, of many philosophical works and 
of the well-known series of the Sacred 
Books of the Hindus. Я 

The first number will contain the transla- 
tion of the Prayaschitta Adhy&ya of the 
YAajnavalkya Smriti by Rai Bahadur Sris 
Chandra Basu, assisted by Mr. Narahara 
Ayya, B.A. of Mysore. As Mr. Basu is well 
known both as a sound Sanskrit scholar and 
a very able judicial officer possessed of great 
legal erudition, the work is sure to be done 
in an eminently satisfactory manner. 


` Jubilee of the Calcutta High Court. 


©їгес быы ОЗН curi Knportiglesm. préténd to believe that every 


a 
| 
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judge of the Calcutta High Court has n 
always absolutely impervious to extra-Judi- 
cial considerations, bias, or influence ; but 
we do firmly believe that it has enjoyed in a 
greater measure the respect and confidence 
of the public than any other institution in 
India which owes its origin to the British 
Government. It is the strongest bulwark 
of British rule in India. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that it should have received so 
many congratulations on the occasion of 
its jubilee. Those British journalists and 
politicians who seek to diminish its 
strength, independence or prestige are 
foolish men who do not know how best to 
safeguard the interest of their own nation. 


‘The heroism of love. 


There is, it seems, an association in 
Rangoon called the Sevak-Samiti for the 
nursing of helpless persons in illness. The 
members nurse plague-stricken persons, too. 
A member of this noble band of young men 
named Manmatha Bhattacharya contracted 
pneumonic plague while nursing a plague 
patient. He succumbed on the rrth July. 
He was Assistant Secretary to the Rangoon 
Brahmo Samaj and died with these words 
on his lips, * I have got Re. x As. 2 of the 
Brahmo Samaj money with me; please 
take it." Our heart goes out in sympathy 
to his girl-widow. May she find strength 
and consolation in the faith that her 
beloved lives in God! Two other young 
men who had been helping him also caught 
the infection and died. 

The loving energy which led these noble 
souls to the perilous heights of heroic self- 
sacrifice is not dissipated with the dissolu- 

-tion of their bodies. It lives, to bless them 
and others. 


` This is life eternal, to die for others. 
Krístodas Pal. 


At the last Kristodas Pal anniver 
a 
Babu Bhupendra Nath Basu made We 


speech of the evening. We shall make an 
extract or two from his address. 


I shall place before you an incident 
moy some light on one phase of Kristodas Pal's 
He ш the year 1883 an old friend of Kristodas 

al then occupying buta humble position was in 
Eea аваз: this gentleman's son-in-law was em- 
ployed asa Munsiff in a remote village in the district 


of Backergun; : 
to be a. CELO RE by what was supposed 


which will 


him come to Calcutta ro Ера isti тогі вивекдькап idegllectida rdaddvtarby disease; 


tment. The Judge re- 


UST, 1912 


fused as Шеге was no scientific | 
in those days and he thought a; ү. 
would be useless. At this pee to | 
narily took 10 days. The poor Моз Journey 

man, wrote to his father-in-law be ? Quite ay 
the leave which he felt might be his SENE him t. 
pened to be present at the house of vation, y B 
when the letter was received. You Gan n 

the state of his mind, he was beside ү та. { (тей) 
anxiety and alarm. I advised him E Ims $ gut 
das Pal, and volunteered to accompan O to Kris, j 
arrived at Kristodas's house in the GH him, Ve nate 
I remember was specially hot and шг E. T 
was notat home. Our friend waited, Ios UN 2 
returned home at about то o'clock at night th SN 

ly tired and depressed with a weariness ral jd ү 
a July evening in Calcutta, aggravated by Ninh We 
tating disease from which Kristodas was Bri 
and to which, alas, he soon after succumbed, | 
quired of his friend the reason of his being they We : 
late at night, a few brief words explained the d; work 
of our visit. Kristodas Pal enquired if we had a œ 
We had none. Tired as Kristodasie 


treatment of à 


this. gen 


nearly 11 o'clock at night when t noble 
there happily some a Majest 
As soon as Kristo i nl n e 

i me down апа епш of Ind 
was taken in the Judge aa ре replied, “my SH te 
in-law is a Munsiff at Patuakhali. H tt 
by a dog and the Judge of Barisal does n E 
give him leave. 0 


pensed near Calcutta which is sup (m 
dog-bites. It has to be taken wit d i 
My son-in-law has got only 10 у am 
which the medicine must be taken. i 


О han 7 € 
cannot bring him down to Calcutta " D The. 2 
Will the young man live or will he ше 


anal It 
despa 
was deeply moved. He then and there ү 


BO th 
: ans у Mat 
atelegram to the District Judge at Papa thus 


him to grant immediate leave d Teade 
ever afterwards so long as this Pat ofthe M a 
in charge Te | 


the High Court remained 
Office he always saw that t 
lieved to be the son-in-law © 
well treated. о pal's 
The greatest charm of Kristodas 
was his steadfast and unflinchin 
friends. You would see 1n ms 
youth, men who had been lenis в 
journey, men occupying итше Pite 
shopkeepers receiving the 5а; 
consideration i as the highest, E 
for you would find in Kristo а т 
hisearly friends an all suffusing er 
and pleasure which would no 
same extent in his dealings * 
whom his fame had attracte jn 


t Й к 
5 re-eminen f E 
Kristodas Pal was р surto m аң 


his Munsiff 


Y 
f Kristodas Bu 


Tor 


I 


applicants for favour, 5006 t 


i ible even 

was readily access! 
"s o had a grievance and you 
atiently listening to their 


toda à iti for redress ina 
Kristo r petitions А 
iti ue вех р ow to write and where 


of injustice had been 
n influence to secure а 
«ole tales of these men, often in- 
ат lengthy; Kristodas Pal used to 
ching patience. This was what 
nato | universally popular i for his rich 
p Kristodas iends never grudged him the time 
| r and the oppressed. 


ian Association. 


e honorary secretary to the 
tion for his courtesy in send- 
ing us à COPY of its annual report. for IQII. 
We are grateful to the Association for the 
work it did in the past and for what it 1s 
qill doing. But we are sorry that its work 
wreorded in the present report does not 
wm to us satisfactory or worthy of its 


great name. 
We do not think that the following 


pasage will bear in all its parts the dry 
light of history :— : 


The gracious visit of the King-Emperor, and the 
wie words of hope and sympathy to which His 
Bier шс have heralded the dawn of а 
i India T: sperity and contentment for the people 
te Pant Г unsettlement of the ‘settled fact’ of 
EATON Bengal has been a'/triumph of cons- 
EPA его and has been regarded as a 
le Government. Ae benefit both to the people and 
lim vas feit ar Ithough considerable ^ dissatisfac- 
the capital fro the announcement of the transfer of 

the En Calcutta to Delhi, the modification 
autonomy for Be coupled, with the hope of provincial 
Meas engal, reconciled the people to that 


al 


Ure, 


lti Ё 

la b to be a merit 
| Y Suggest mor 
ave much to 
Ы ut 


of some poems 
€ than they say and 
x the imagination of the 

Em public associations 
t should not be any 
e ements about them. 

are told that during the 


PRERE bel si G) БАБЕ RAB ENE BS otri 


dian. stude à 
h DS опата кы 
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year under report the Indian Association 
did its best to assist in the extension and 
growth of the Swadeshi movement. We 
are not told how, nor why in spite of these | 
efforts the movement is in a moribund con- | 
dition. Instances need not be multiplied. | 

The Association possesses no library | 
worth the name. We are sorry to find that 
in I9II books worth Rs. 34-1 only were 
purchased for it. 


Olympic games. | 

Men of various races and nationalities { 
are taking part in the Olympic games in | 
Stockholm. But we do not find the names E 
of any Indians among them. Perhaps our р 
athletes have not heard of these manly S 
games. The glory of a young man is his A 
strength, and the glory of youthful .nations, K 
too, is their strength. It is only effete а 
races, races in the stage of senile decay, 
which do not take pride in and try to 
conserve strength. ven if it be simply 
physical strength and agility, let it not be 


despised. The intellectual and moral 
power of a people are intimately bound 
up with their physical strength. If they 


are to exist at all, they must co-exist. 


The Purulia Leper Colony. 

The Purulia Leper Colony founded and 
managed by European Christian mission- 
aries is an excellent philanthropic insti- 
tution deserving of help in every form. 
Contributions should be sent to Rev. Paul 
Wagner, Superintendent of the colony, - | 
Purulia, B. N. R. We hope to publish a 
full account of this asylum in our next 
number. 

A correction. ; 

In the article “With the Five Fingers" 
Plates V and VI have been, by a mistake. 
of the printer, placed upside down. ш 


and could.scarcely at first credit the 
news of hisarrival. But how to see 
him—that was the next question that 
pugs аденін, Hafidward never been able to meet 
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. isits to Calcutta, though I 
mmm ЕИ ae md and increasing in- 
E i e нов of his poems I could 
Pur and had heard of him from a hundred 
ss the Universities’ Congress (about 
which 1 must write in another paper) I NM 
in London, and hastened to my friend Mr. 
W. W. Pearson, to ask him if he had heard 
any tidings about Rabindra. I had no 
sooner entered the room than he came up to 
me and said, "Rabindra Babu is in 
London !” He knew also his address. The 
'address itself was a phrase of good omen,— 
“The Vale of Health, Hampstead." Pearson 
was actually going to see him that very 
evening. I asked him if he could make 
some arrangement whereby I could see him 
also, and he promised to do so. 

The next day I was on my way to meet 
Lala Sultan Singh at the National Liberal 
Club. At the entrance I met Mr. Sinha, the 
late Law Member, and Major Gupta, and 
was having a talk about old times when 
some one passed rapidly out. I had only 
one glance before his back was turned, but 
there was no mistaking him. It was H. W. 
Nevinson. He did not recognise me at first 
and said I had grown thinner. I brought 
him to join our party and introduced him. 
Lala Sultan Singh came up with Principal 
Rudra and we had tea together. 

Mr. Nevinson had been my guest at Delhi 
and wanted me to come and see him at his 
house at Hampstead. 1 asked him if he had 
heard that Rabindra Nath Tagore was 
living close at hand. He said “Yes, I have 
been invited by Rothenstein, the artist, to 
hear translations of his Poetry read by 
Willie Yeats, the Trish pot. Could not you 
come and have an early dinner with me, 
and we will go round together ? It is next 
Sunday evening. Do come !" 
Pressing to accept the invitation, and a 


‘So now my cup of joy w 
Ver. l was to see Rab; 
When 1 called on S 
: The housekeeper told m 
= On the Heath—one оѓ; those beautiful wild 
1 sides still left untouched by the 
ders’ hand and now 


E &c.Pshased. hy кш 


aturday be was out. 
е he often wandered 
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nation. His house was On the : 
Heath and it looked a Vale NIRE | “put 
deed! I waited some time but heed sth 
return. I then went on to stay with pur "T BT 
the other side of the Heath at Golde Tien 

І must pause in my StOry to EU 
Golders’ Green. Four years ag, uM, 
almost inaccessible from thes ti Indias 
London, and not a house Was ү many 
Today it isa Garden City with fiin! 
lakh of inhabitants. The houses are ch Benar 
built for the working men of Londg Таба, 
connection with опе of those wonder [ voted. 
“Tube” railways, which go for miles und. A ше 
ground in all directions under Londo, PE 


Mrs. Barnett, the wife oft 


he former Ней 
of Toynbee Hall 


» Was the originator oft ¥ 


scheme, and she has carried it out incon Bn 
junction with Mr. Lutyens, the town planne 8. s 
who has now been chartered for the nev Bf A 
capital at Delhi. Thousands of workmen’ B. mira 
dwellings, beautiful, comfortable, and Vey ойс 
cheap, are in process of erection, Bacho КО 
them has a garden, and поһїрһ wallsu | strugg 
hedges are allowed. All the flowers ош rim ¢ 


thus be seen by everybody and the cityal V anew 
ready lives up to its name. Itis one gre f that 0 
garden. Nearly twenty years ago l used 0 oferu 


work in the slums of London anpra under- 
very poor, and the housing problem Wim depres 
most difficult of all. The poor d stugg 
whom 1 visited lived in the most гё i for the 


in а S i hope ti 


rooms, with many families Now hcl m 


house, all huddled together. 


af Е 
same price, each family can ORE ШШ 
separate house and a garden, hand] MS 
the pure, healthy country air, mis sd E. 
feet above the River Thames and Al st fl bee ii 
and fog. This is one of je дере | m 
of the Labour Movement. E | Mis 
classes in England have d Wie | | 
depressed any longer; i | Seng 
ec er like Mrs. rs @ 
their busy, active brains to eee d | Шу, 
through obloquy and misun with ШЕ 
their efforts to help. уо of t Sua 
of against, the economic foree Е d Bet: 
they are bringing the poor life t 
into a cleaner and healthier 


thing which I can ашы, j 
great motive power whic BL 
in the working man himse" 
refuses to be crushed down 


greatest of all factors which. 


«Roger, England. _ 
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RU. wandering from my sub- you were staying, and tell 
ee 


you how sorry] = 
| ve E | 
put | ha ot altogether, 


for when I went was to be out when you called.. | happened i 
» EI found him ardent to be trying over some Bengali music with 5 
je Y ith Nev! > England which was an English friend, who was deeply interest- d 
ut the ne er also as ever to hear ed in my country, and [ was not aware that 

up an ys which had to do with the time had flown past so quickly.” 
of new those—and there are I explained, as well as [ could, that I had 
en their hearts to India. been put to no inconvenience, and we 
ht of the pilgrims at began to talk about Bengal. Isaid to him 
: аз! ато him the real that the day was Soon coming when her 
пс arning, passionately de- true place would be recognis 
ins UM artist, will come great nations of the world. His 


опе ш some day 
m Fnglish eyes 1 
к. к Шш showed me one of his pic- heart, and that the longing of the exile for 
or of the Y a not yet finished,—a great gaunt fac- his country was there, amid all the kind- 
tin con f jf "i East London, and ona platform at ness and hospitality which he w 
planner A crowd of working men. assembled from the English literary world. 
еле ighear one of their labour leaders. It wasa — . For the literary world of London has 
arkmens нас: between poverty on the one hand already discovered the new luminary which 
and veq and capital on the other ; and the story has come upon the horizon of the West, and 
ШИ qug hardly be more effectively told. The the appreciation of the poet has been 
тайга struggle represented in the picture was a spontaneous and immediate. As the even- 
ven Gi \ gimone but out of it is slowly emerging ing drew on many men and women famous 
dy [E England, healthier and happier than in art and literature came to meet him. 
bi Ti ү old days of sweated industries, W. B. Yeats, the poet of the Celtic literary 
rong the ae VOTE working hours, and terrible revival, was there when I arrived. He was 
was th eed e One day, perhaps soon, the preparing to recite verses from a manuscript 
peopl s Classes of India will begin their which Rabindra Babu had given him. He 
yretched | 8 "Ward towards better conditions told us how he had received it a few days 


a singt ше and their childern. Let us аро and had kept it by him night and day, 
ү forth опред au dS not be so bitter and pro- pondering over the strange beauty of the 


Which is 


btain # Band, and th now going on in thoughts that were enshrined in song. The 
ia will be | the leisured classes in religious spirit that was revealed in it made 

edy Shen оп the side of the poor ‘him go back to the “ De Imitatione " for 

m. S as so En the upward movement any parallel to it in the West. . It had, he: 

B “found i, E Y ofthe same classes have said, besides, a feeling of natural beauty 


fter q ngland to-day. which linked it with the poets. of the 


l in . + 

18 house EE Went on to Mr, Rothen- Revolution Period in English literature, — 
Т Dext our names were announc- with Keats and Shelley and Wordsworth. 
Was aware of-a At the same time it was sna ang 
$ rapidly across the wholl original. lt dealt with elementa 

(which uu I knew by the beau- thought of life and death, of home and 
„Was Rabind, seen in Portraits) children, and of the Love of God. 

a 


Who 0 have m Babu himself. I As, the-late evening drew on W. B. Yeats 
9 has so ON € Obeisance to the began to recite Rabindra’s verses; each 
nd ud Moment his nation by his short poem seemed a vesper hymn. The 

t 
0 | 


he had clasped itati lmost perfect—a poet inter- 
9 m m recitation was almost p 
реф ата Oh! Mr. ARS preting а brother poet. .Every now and 
VOS have lon ee you, I cannot tell then he would pause to dwell on some now 
Ed to see you; and beau ty or to explain some mystical allusion. 
itt m ч, I ERES had called and He read the phrase— 
ust tun all. *new what to do. : 


à i — u T hayel ed life so much, Lg 
тесеру uel Rome Sulu! Kener УЫ “ft love death even more ? 


MAURIS л TRES 


i: 


ze THE MRODE RNI REV 
and spoke of the pure simplicity of the 
thought. A perfect simile пр 18 
another song where Rabindra compared t е 
brief momentary pang of death to a little 
baby that cries, as its mother moves it DR 
the right breast to the left, when the right 
is empty and the left is full. 

When the recitation was over those 
present crowded round Rabindra to express 
their admiration. He was clearly em- 
barassed, though touched by their genuine 
appreciation. Mr. Rothenstein took me 
up to his studio, where a panel was out- 
lined representing a pilgrim train of devo- 
tees approaching the Hiver Ganges. His 
walls were covered with Indian. studies— 
almost entirely from the devotional side 
of Indian life which had impressed him 
most. They were strangely different from 
the pictures of the labour struggle, which I 
had seen painted by the son of Mr. Nevinson. 
Yetit has been those who are most interest- 
ed in the Labour Movement and the Irish 
national revival, who have most appreciated 
India and have most striven to help her with 
their sympathy. After all, it is only those 
who are suffering themselves who can truly 
sympathise with the sufferings of others. 

A second recitation of Rabindra's poems 
followed even more beautiful than the 
former. At every verse the Bengal 
scenery—the Monsoon storm clouds, the 
surging seas, the pure white mountains, the 
flowers and fields, the lotus on the lake, the 
village children at play, the market throng, 
the pilgrim shrine -came before the eyes, 
moulded into melodies of exquisite sweet- 
ness. Again and again emotion surged: up 
as the reciter read on, and it was difficult 
forme to refrain from tears. Yet all the 
while there was also the glad exultation 
that my own country was doing homage at 
last to the genius of India, revealed through 
her greatest living poet. Just before mid- 
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night the gathering broke u 
each to our own homes. Pr and we 
Rabindra has made his Own t 
and the English words Which he panska 
were marked by a stately grace p Chose | 
One of those who was present at th digni N | 
tion said to me “TI could not imaging 
ny 


3 
We 


thing more. perfect even in the cis 
Bengali. But Rabindra Babu кы 
limitations of English. He has Eo. 
attempted to overcome th ү 


ose limitations b 


writing in metre or blank verse H ы 

3 . Al Ч o e Hy 
given us 1пзїеа beautiful and m 
“rhythmical prose. um Ai a. 


-In the autumn of th 
year the volume is to be published jy 
England and there is little doubt that it 
will have a wide sale. Popularity in m 4 
dern England is a poor and ‘feeble thing M 
dependent on some accidental cause or son: 
sensational advertisement. Such a fom й 
popularity, one may hope, will never touh 
Rabindra. But-to be appreciated by th 
best minds, to be loved by the most ger 
ous hearts, who are in touch with th 
poverty and suffering of human Шеш V 
is a reputation which I fully believe wil ^ 
come to the Bengali poet through his Eng f 
lish visit. 

Let India be true to herself, her 00 
instincts, her own innate genius; let | 
bring forth her own treasures bold a 
with simplicity, and the best one 
where will receive her into that P 
all fellowships—the fellowship of t dh 
and wise. At the same time let aa 
all the energies of her new awakeni 
the uplifting of her poor. Then $ 
people will advance together ^P tay 
greater and larger life, and the ев d 
revival will not dwindle dome which 
pleasures of a Palace of Art c excluded 
cries of suffering humanity are 
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IDEALS: THEIR FUNCTION AND NECESSITY 


LL men are idealists. If they were not 
idealists they would not be men. 
Idealism is of the essence of human 

nature and is as essential to life as air and 
wate. A human being can no more escape 
idealism than he can escape death. Every 
тїп desires well-being of one kind or 
another; if he did not he would make no 


А tort to do anything: he would simply 


CAE Where we will, in the most 
E orms of human nature, we shall 
um куе Probe deep enough, find the 
AE of the ideal. It may exist in 
mns up but it will be there. Of 
hi e : S ‘ty man isa conscious idealist ; 
Mh anle Sreat pity, and the reason why 
Sas the present are called for. 
| 8 тш Says—and who does 
Опе it but it does not 


" press a 
oy я me his Spirit is neither 
Цан ME П nor satisfied. with past 
| Yeas aes that the heart of 
a “Бе; Periection, a condi- 
rye of uum а excels all past 

-be 

i ч i ence of . "8: Then, too, the 


З an indication that 
B 2 › 15 ever 1 
Mim the idee °! beauty, Ae poe, © 


ingore 8 idea uty, the feeling of 
the, takes Perfect серег, profounder 
ha tia Pos: $; which f i 
"у lly a 5601] « . om time to 
| hin for ү itua] and Soul. Art is 
ae the Pert Object the idealistic force, 
ci ecti cult 
ng. cct Andi ure of the 


Peautifying of tion, for the fact that man is an idealist 
inspicarionbs бнер om na tedio руе a more perfect and _ 


him that creates it and him that appre- 
ciates it. Men do not produce art with the 
same idea and motive that they produce 
bricks and cabbages; for the moment 
mundane motives begin to Operate, art 
vanishes. Bricks and cabbages have 
primarily to do with the physical life, 
whereas art has essentially to do with the 
spiritual life. When men compose sym- 
phonies, paint pictures, write poems, etc., 
they do so for spiritual rather than for 
economic reasons, as no sane man would 
ever dream of doing any of these things as a 
means of becoming wealthy. To spend 
time either in the production or apprecia- 
tion of beautiful things is an outstanding 
proof that man is an idealist, and that he 
ever longs for and seeks to express the 
beautiful and the good. Soe 

And that is just what idealism is: the 
silent confession that what is, does not 
wholly satisfy us; that man’s life consists 
not wholly of the things he possesses, but 
also of the life, the good and the beauty 
which he hopes for and believes possible. 
Art, like faith, is the substance of things 
hoped for, the promise of the more abund- 
ant life which every man craves for and 
believes in. : s 

For what, after all, is the most significant 
fact about man? It is certainly not what 
he has done. Still more certainly it is not 
what he possesses: it is what he longs for, 
aspires after, hopes to be. If it were not, 
we should never have and should never 
love heroes. Nay, were it not for aspira: 
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life, heroism, sacrifice, even 
and all the mightiest deeds of 
would be impossible and ШЕ; 
plicable. Man is an idealist for the simple 
reason that he is an aspiring developing 
being. By means of the ideal man pictures, 
either outwardly, in art, or inwardly, m 
imagination, the life he aspires after, and 
by it he is guided on his way towards, and 
ultimately enabled to attain, the good he 
has along believed in and sought. С 

At no time does the past wholly satisfy 
the human heart; for, as we have said, a 
man is always something more than his 
past. What a man lives and hopes for, 
fights and makes sacrifices for, is a „good or 
well-being that transcends anything that 
the past has given him. Just as in regard 
to art, the producer always feels that he is 
still capable of better work, so in regard to 
life, however full and perfect a man’s past 
may have been, he always looks forward to 
a still happier future. In spite of himself, 
and by the very law of his being, every man 
does this. Were we to be told that the 
climax of spiritual attainment had been 
attained somewhere in the past, or that it 
were not possible to climb higher than we 
had already climbed, how intolerable, 
what a dungeon of time and place, this 
life would be. Manis great by reason of 
his conscious aspirations, his passion for 
and power to attain life; indeed, it is just 
because of these attributes that we ever 
feel of man that he is nobler than his 
noblest achievements; тоге loveable than 
his loveliest deed; capable of undreamt-of 
spiritual development. 

Idealism, moreover, is universal, otherwise 
there would be no epochs. Ап epoch is a 
time of transition, an occasion when an 
entire community, probably on some slight 
instigation, changes the course of its history, 
eschews the path of its past, and begins to 
travel in а quite new direction. Contrary 
to commonly held opinion, an epoch is 
never the produce of a single individual 
hoxvever much of a thinker or hero he may 
be, but iS a national movement, as it must 
necessarily be if the changes it involves are 
to be permanent. Еросһѕ are generally 
effected through the aid of heroes, men 
who feel more keenly than their fellows 
Ошу “followed, when Geo Жз: heroes are 


abundant 
epochs, 
men 


E ^mt Guy S Butts could be i 


stand for the cause of rig 


when their object is to M ou tru i 
spiritual and national developmen ans 9 © 
with a spiritually healthy NE Ж 5 
are inevitable. No great SUE ied 
as no good custom, can live 10п, just $ "d 


for 
Р . . еу o T 
every institution must sooner or ho but 


place to new and better ones. йр E 
Tea 


few. innocent people who think th att 
Christianity has always meant pretty M E: 
the same thing throughout our En m | dev 
development; but a profounder mid (^ crea 
could scarcely be imagined. In everyag | 57 
Christianity has changed its meaning, Ny | E^ 
was the paganism which preceded Chis || 9% 
tianity worthless, for it helped to produce a jit 
noble race of men. But the paganismo eng! 
our Saxon forefathers had its limitation @ 7 
and had necessarily to make way М = 
Christianity, when that religion was inte. ff a 
duced by the earnest Roman monks Buf tad 
the religious idealism of Monasticism, a 
which was the earliest form of Christiani. e 
in England, was not able to satis E. оп 
needs of the developed consciousness of th | ares 
fifteenth century. Consequently, Monast: V e 
cism, like Teutonic paganism before it, ha expr 
to be overthrown in favour of a new ux feel 
In the same way. Puritanism, wie | beau 
wrought a great work in England, ү. ood 
be expected to live for ever. hat Pat satis 
to-day there are abundant signs tha | Хе 
tanism has finished its work, 15 la | perfe 
and being quietly supersede у, spirit Actor 
and more adequate conception 0 a x 
life. «v. utili u 

But in emphasising, the real al \ i 
and necessity of the ideal, Winker BT. 
against the error of those aly e ork 
maintain that the ideal is the? of 
To Plato, for instance, t e rea he Tana 
the world of thought, W ile wil 
world was simply а world i An, 
of approximation. That 3$ hi г, 
ways tended to regard Hen real! ШУ 
contemplative life as the 02 У койш "me 


to treat with. contempt {06 7. goes Sy 
of the artisan. Indeed, d py bi 
allow himself to be carried ii 


idealism, that it is alm K 
him to avoid the conclusi" 1 DN 
ing alone, man can attain кл 

lou 


absolutely perfect life; 


king alone man can never 
3) a in spirit, in the 
eG, or even of God. It 

e of experience that our know- 
of beauty can only 
expression. The 


at 
insight, eve? 


developed, ап 
ate the s and inspire their day and 
serve (0 E It the Romans, and later, our 
met аћегѕ, had not first of all built 
Шыде over tiny brooks, subas Tn 
engineers would never have been able to 
construct the gigantic and beautiful struc- 
wres which now adorn our land. If the old 
Saxon bards had not strummed crude 
airs on cruder harps, and Roman monks 
had not chanted dirges, do you for a 
moment think that we should be in pos- 
session of such marvellous music and such 
wonderful musical instruments as to-day 
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S lorms part of our heritage. It were im- 
CRY EUR that we could be. It is only by 
E ana such beauty and harmony as we 
hich № at we are able to conceive divine 
| cami ш to feel deeper harmonies. ; 
ind even liae a there is always immediate 
hat Pur Ones id gn; lessing and pleasure, in giving 
pg 5 perfect ĉas and feelings even the most im- 
з broad uS р resin. No genuine effort to 
spirit adi S 800d thing ever is or can be 
a] BY are Incerity and the true spirit of 
rie ‘mehowy wh 9und to manifest themselves 
BOR) Regi, у 1пеуег we Seriously and whole- 
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fork ma e Perfect апа incomplete our 
m Where ; MR IC will be beauty init 
эе to еу the little beauty that we 
A bless Са, though ever so slight, 
je, den oy SUNS both us and others, 
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power for good, and for the attainment of 
life, ап ideal may be. It is one thing to 
believe that man is by nature an idealist ; 
but it is quite another to know what the 
ideal is that we are striving to realise. 

E Consciously or unconsciously every man's 
life is an attempt to realise a good; but in 
too many cases the individual is quite 
unconscious or only vaguely conscious, of 
what that good is. And what we do blind- 
ly, although we may dimly believe it to be 
the condition of well-being, may be, and 
very often is, the cause of evil and unhappi- 
ness. We can по more expect to find the 
path to the happiest life blindly than we 
can expect to find the way to the North 
Pole blindly. If we never think about our 
life, we сап depend upon it that it will be 
very conventional, very ordinary ‘and un- 
inspiring. If we are not conscious what the 
ideal is that dominates our life and deter- 
mines its course, we may rest assured that 
it is not a very heroic one. No man was 
ever yeta hero who was not conscious of 
the fact; for a man could not possibly 
make the sacrifices and do the unconven- 
tional things the hero cannot escape doing, 
if he were not guided and supported by an 
ideal, a vivid perception of the object, the. 
good, he hasin view. The ordinary man 
is not conscious of his ideals simply because 
they.are conventional, of such a nature as 
never to demand anything of him but what 
the multitude do. But the man who pos- 
sesses a conscious ideal could not always be 
conventional, as at times he would be com- 
pelled to step out from the crowd, as it 
were, and to act originally and heroically. 
And 115 sometimes necessary that a man 
be arighteous rebel. All heroes have at 
one time or another to be such. xum 

Thus, as in the case of the specific arts 
the cause and condition of good and beau- 
tiful -work is an ideal, or sense of beauty, 
so with respectto the art of living, the 
possession of a conscious ideal is the 
condition of the highest well-being. It is 
just as impossible to live well without an 
ideal as it is to embroider well, to sing, 
paint and write well without an ideal. To 
live well, to attain the good, a man must 
possess а clear conception of the life he be- 
lieves in and aspires after. To rely on 
vague feeling is not enough; for to do that 
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and conventional conduct never inspires 
anybody. And when we think that life 


may be lived in a hundred ways, common- 
sense ought to tell us that of these some 
must be better than others, while one must 
БЕБЕ ОЕ all- Tbe very existence of 
morality and the moral Jaw 1s an abundant 
proof of this. Hence every не асар Dr. 
ought to bein a real sense a student of life ; 
to know what the good is that he is striv- 
ing after, what principles his life rests on, 
and wherein his life differs from and is 
superior to the hundred other types of life 
he sees exhibited in the world about him. 
We English are in the habit of boasting 
that we are a nation of Christians; and 
sometimes we allow that comfortable 
thought to blind us to what are indeed 
very obvious and objectionable evils. It 
appears to be overlooked that Christianity 
has many interpretations, and that some of 
these are in total opposition to others. 
i And how few even English Christians there 
are who could clearly explain what Chris- 
tianity means to them, what it really stands 
for in their actual lives. Indeed, not many 
could say what the purpose of their life is 
or what principles their conduct is based 
upon. Yet, evidently, it must be based on 
something. Somehow or other the idea has 
got abroad that Christianity is a simple 
and ordinary matter, something that can 
be grasped by merely looking atit. But that 
is a great mistake, for, as а matter of fact 
Christianity is a deep and complex matter, 
a theory and ideal of life which not many 
grasp, and which only clear and original 
thinking can elucidate. On a surface view 
Christianity might mean one of twenty 
things. The types of Christians one meets 
with are just about as numerous as fashions 
in dres. То say that we are Christians is 
really to say very little; it might mean 
anything. It all depends on what we think 
1S the spirit, the dominant characteristic in 
the life of Christ. Some men's Christianity 
Nu. ur narrow persecuting kind which 
ates 
specially ДЕ. Е pene er 
Ne sot 20 mmunicating and 
npe ic odas sn Шш 
Monast h ty still in vogue isthe 
| ic, that which negates the world 
00 that all spiritual good is to be 
Л c m relationship with God, and thus 
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in worship and contemplationis This view carol, shewnind well ? 


is totally opposed to the modern View h : 
W nich 1 


is, that spiritual life can also b 
fellowship with our fellow aoe ha 
type we find in Puritanism—p At 
with its self-righteousness, its ang Чапа 
materialistic tendencies, Then аам 
B ip 


what І тау perhaps call the деше ан the 
type that view of Christianity ms ther 
gives place and significance to the which M. frt 


teaching of Christianity and to rhea | reg 
tensely social life which Christ ced } 
lived. And surely we must admit that п pw 
ideal which is going to dominate E are 
minds in the twentieth century will E i 
social ideal; so that if the Church dena | - 
that Christianity is essentially a soci | 

gospel, it will be aiming the severest bloy 
possible at Christianity. If Christianity js | 
to be of any practical value to the twentieth 
century, it will have to reconcile the con 
flicting social interests of the present time, 
and put an end to the materialism, and the 
internecine class war which are threatening 
the future welfare of our country. 

Thus it is not irrelevant to ask if we, a 
a nation, possess an ideal that is ‘adequate Y 
to the needs of the twentieth century, of the | 
many-sided and complex life of to-day 
Whether we know it or not we do belie 
something; do govern our lives oF alo 
them to be governed by a principle which B 
either good or evil, adequate or inadequat 
embracive or meagre. And certainly d 
democracy, every man ought at leas i 
know what the foundations and presupp? 
tions of his life are. 

The nineteenth century has Бер, 
to us a huge collection of platitt bing! 
Christianity; but what we are Vna p 
Christianity that is vital with us ideal 
nant spiritual truths. Because they have 
have ceased to be conscious e want” 
ceased to be vital. For t our lifes | 
thought, both our religion 22 А us 
waning. Manufactured idea * is ecesh 
in a democracy; for there 1 ust 
that each man cultivate his. 
there is more pleasure in usi? 
our hands have made, $0 


satisfaction in living by 1 di hy P 
minds have fathomed. An it thay 
ready-made clothing pe ath, 
the body well, how muc which | iN 


to despise ready-made ideals: 


individual thinking is 
| {| need for d ‚ as ours is an in- 
» Which | The great to-day; а аре. New 
had i ecially self-consc 
р ] an ideas, new causes are 
A th есу аваз I C Mc. 3 
i | 1 E heair is rife with 
Капі rovenen o hand: thea 
sialan ing 0 We itators; what we want 
“tal an arising | a IS 
lere ig b the cries i thinking that e uA 
10стајіс therefore 15 re of our foundation ; satishied in 
Which frst be ate urpose of our life. 
-Social regard tot A save the present age from 
e in Nothing, " m and the social strife which 
*rtainly the pasias, disintegrating it but a 
latis ff are at present, tion into the meaning of 
oh investigati 
mens B thoroug development of a new and finer 
oe po ideals of the past have broken 
E inr hey have finished their work: 
M Bon ey is being called for. 
st blow & hence а new опе 15 £, 2 
nity is JM Cristianity is not dead, notwithstanding 
renti ff that many interpretations. ofitare. Puri- 
тё con ff апт has ceased to be spiritually produc- 
nt time, ff tive; it presupposes a social order that the 
nd the f moreadvanced people of this age cannot 
atening f longer tolerate. If Puritanism had not 
ceased to be an upward-moving spiritual 
we, 8 f force, we should have a vastly different social 
dequit \ England from what we now have. The 
of the} time has come when we must face the facts 
to-day: a conditions of our life, recognise the 
ee noe and shortcoming of past ideals 
" i maya] роп», cherished though they 
| p ae RI be. And if we do this-we shall 
"n ina шү ЫС Parting of the ways whence a 
' i : 
east b О pen up and a new ideal 
suppos! he bri Ea : 
рр efest glance at existing social 
пед! i 
S about = 
ing 5^ 
w pre 
; ideal 
w 
0 
аа И Дно в 
fe att TOnso { 
T name Sem Alcott bears a very high 
tes, aN eg пепо ng American men of 
eces Ucatio ©? aS a saj 
Just a thang ‘Onist, nt, and a sage and 
jes thal V Story the fat 4 x. ‘ven better known, 
, D | jane to peller, Lone ШЕ famous novelist, 
P бщ ү © SPoken With (ronson Alcott, a 
P It Pedia °8taph th reverence, I learn 
i a When pa at Alcott began life 
10) ` 
ple ut him for Was а young man 
West ор? born 7» Start in life, he felt 
уед of ch; pn о © D 
Ше. Сады а teacher,—a 
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Ulse cae Schools, —and he 
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conditions ought to convince any thinking 7 
person that something is grievously wrong 
with our moral principles and practices, 
our social and spiritual ideals. Some new 
element, some quickening force needs to be 
brought into them. IfI were asked what 
that element is I should Say it is the concep- 
tion that fellowship is life, that іп relation- 
Ship with our fellows we can have real 
spiritual life. Until we realise that man is 
a spiritual being, worthy of our love, devo- 
tion and service we shall not as a people 
cease to treat our fellow men cruelly and 

inhumanly as we do to-day by our com- 

mercial practices, Thus, this question of an 

adequate spiritual ideal for the guidance 

and development of our democracy is we 
believe, the most vital question of the hour. 
And surely the Puritan conception of life, 
with its abstract spiritual ideal, its tendency 
to ignore social claims, to undervalue social 
relationships, is surely not the last word in 
the development of Christian thought! It 
were arrant fatalism to deny that there are 
heights and depths of spiritual attainment 
beyond that! Happily a new social ideal- 
ism is slowly coming upon the horizon of 
our life; in that idealism is the great hope 

of the twentieth century: the hope of 

England, and, may we not also say of every 

nation on the face of the earth that is 

desiring liberty, opportunity to grow and 

develop, and to live as men. : 


WILFRED WELLOCK. 


a school where he could begin to apply 
himself to his true vocation. No such post 
however was to be found, and so Alcott set 
off and before he had finished made several 
journeys from his home with a trunk 
constantly replenished : with tortoise shell 
combs, thimbles, scissors, articles of 
ornament for ladies, puzzles and picture 
books for children, spectacles, razors, and 
many other wares for the- men,— besides 
needles, buttons, sewing silk, etc. The 
United States at that time, early in the 
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there was more need of pedlars thàn of 
teachers, Of perhaps the. idea was that 
eddling was a good training or apprentice- 
ship for a teacher. B this latter was the 
thought, as 1 fear it was not, 1t was not so 
far from the mark, because peddling 1s, ог 
at least used to be, a very _humanising 
occupation. Wordsworth envied it, and 
eventually made a hero (not to speak of 
Peter Bell) out of a pedlar ; George Borrow 
became a pedlar,—with Bibles, and Alcott 
may have owed some knowledge of life 
and of the districts through which he 
travelled: to his peddling. He suffered at 
last, however, from a severe illness and from 
a. fit of extravagance in which he spent not 
only his profits but his entire capital upon 
clothes!, Finally he decided that he was 
made neither for a business man nor a 
dandy, but must give himself to the work 
of education, or to nothing. 

When at last he is established in a school, 
he takes us by surprise by exhibiting himself 
as а fully equipped educational reformer. 
He seemed to have nothing to learn of 
discontent with existing methods and 
ideals of school-mastering, and so rapid 
was his introduction of novelty after novelty, 
that parents began to be distrustful of him, 
and regard him as a youthful and uncom- 
promising innovator who was simply bent 
on turning the;world upside down. Partly 
owing to this cause and partly owing to 
other circumstances, none of the schools 
that Alcott set up was of long continuance. 
Nor did matters improve as Alcott lost his 
youthfulness, and became a married man 
and a father. Неге he was, a born teacher, 
—though wiser in his intuitions and his 
aims perhaps than in his methods,—who 
‘had the hardest work in the world to gain 
the most meagre living, whilst his brave 
wife and unconscious children were always 
pre and sometimes going to live rent- 

in houses which friends lent to them 
p enm Alcott as а true son of 
those da sm Sd puncpie which in 
M onion penury as it would in our 
рт. ting, Alcott had decided, as 
троп said of him,—“nothing was to be 
ne for the mere sake of getting money 


if it would not be worth doing for its own. 


sake also.” His business was 
о to keep school, 
and he must keep school in the Bs way 
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known to him or notC-Atirliiblic Domain чв! Ka 


for the sake of this principle tha 


children went short. t wife 
whether Alcott, seing ae Sn de 
children suffering, would not ne а р 
justified 1n so far waiving his «OVE been r 
to earn his living by a o ik ay à Г 
traditional method. Alcott though tae Ў ma 
and his wife did not try to SM t, sch 
conscience. She took her share Ult en 
consequences of the decision E n ES 
her difficult life uncomplainingly, Р үп 
Such examples of sensitiveness of con. | hin 
cience are rare in the West outside Ris bar 
I once knew a man who was living in th tim 
extremity of want because all the Sales of 
means of earning a livelihood appeared 0 P 
him to be dishonest. A bookseller, a friend ү 
of his, volunteered to find him employment f Ss 
*Come and sell books for me in my shop | ie 
said the friend, “апа I will pay you wages’ B not 
But the unhappy victim of principle Ше 
objected: “I cannot possibly do that. Ido  . frst 
not mind selling books,—books of scienca f chil 
art, history, literature, real books. Bu und 
how can I sell comic papers? How can f scho 
I sell trash? How can 1 sell photograph X арр 
frames and other rubbish which people P! f curi 
in their houses?" This kind of highc шо 
scientiousness, which the future alone wi іла 
know how to justify, was Alcott's kind l f und 
conscientiousness. It led, of course, both п ina 
my friend’s case and in Alcott’s A fanc 
great deal of poverty, a great deal 0 е | m 
and a great deal of dependence орои e 
people. It led, that is to say, to det at i 
kind of dishonorableness ; Ad |85 
men who if they have їОСПО° midi W 
the dishonorableness of being E к) scho 
upon their creditors an frien 3 true oF ату 
dishonorableness of being ane [54 ЖИ 
themselves, will think ‘the former ES Vere 
evil. cae К! ё ta) 
Such men are in the mud Я ES 
in the West, and when oa inert ws 
they are very remarkable 277 АІ Че 
A minister of religion УЛО о s 
his early days as а teacher SU Ml ps 
“J have never but in one instance s 1 | oj: 
ately taken possession. © ane of f shila 
life. Не was a radical in а manecally the d 
to the root of all theories, ГЕ, i 
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г surroundings altogether 
e В rer light, better seats, 
ШШШ ks than were then provided ; 
le ро? vent beyond the require- 
e. day in demanding all 
5 Hu ы art to be keptin the 
manner 0 dors he made changes in ш 
schoolroo d the matter of teaching. е 
= he insisted on was courtesy an 
fist thing scholar to scholar and from 
He did not altogether 
banish the ЖА back, as well as on the 
Ш е Г гал it is said of the 
Ee dt in this world the good suffer 
rh the guilty. The whole school 
ПЕ alien апу one scholar deserved 
Ment Then Alcott made educa- 
tion begin not with reading or writing, 
not with the hand or the memory, but with 
the imagination and the affections. His 


: fistattempt was always to get hold of a 


oig, de , Pagination, and 


child's liking, and then come to some moral 
understanding with it as to why it came to 
hol and then to begin the work of 
appealing to the child's interest, pleasure, 
curiosity, admiration,-—all that faculty or 
8p of faculties we call by the name 
Magination, For Alcott, education was 
ERR st and foremost а matter of 

Bration and conduct. Not an acquain- 
educated man 
Tight plane” but a good will, a heart in the 
\ 'Sympathies оп the right side. 
| snes arning but unable 
tast Ale ., T€ not educated теп, —at 


Wh oe Dot think them so, 
schoo] ually went on in Alcott's 
ШЕ x ‘st hour after the children 
A the a mornings was given to play 
E ll bie 00 - Then the children 
ш“! > Sa © schoolroom to listen to 
Progr! of the was Spent with the tale 
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discipline of the sentiments; for in these — 


lie the guiding energies of the whole being. 


-.. The heart is the seat of action,.., influence | 


this and the whole being feels the touch." 
With this object in view, Alcott spent 
more money than he could afford upon 
works of art for the schoolroom. Emerson 
said of him that in his school in Boston, 


“when he had made the schoolroom beauti- 
ful 


as half done." 


he looked upon the work of education '. 
He had for instance, for | 


us 


the children to see every day, a head of | 


Jesus, 
Shakespeare, of Milton, a portrait of Dr. 
Channing, a landscape painting, other 
pictures and sundry casts. Everything was 
done to enable the children to feel at home 
with the finest and best influences.. 

In addition to the story and the work of 
art, Alcott relied upon conversation. He 
gathered the children round him and began 
to talk to them and question them in order 
to draw out their own ideas. We are told 
how when a number of newcomers entered 
the school, Alcott got them into a-circle, 
boys and girls together, and asked them: 
“What have you come to school for?” “To 
learn." “To learn what?" “Reading and 
writing", say the children, mentioning what | 
has been said to them at home. "Is that 
all?" asks Alcott. The children think, and 
by and by one child is brought to the point 
of saying “To behave well.” Alcott then 
asks them what they mean by behaving 
well, and he draws them on into explaining 
that they mean thinking rightly, feeling 
rightly and acting rightly. Then the con- 
versation turns to discipline, attention, self- 
control, obedience, and the like. Did they 
think correction necessary? Yes, they did. 
They would even prefer to be corrected 
rather than left to their faults. I find it 
difficult from this account to say, however, 
whether the method of conversation was 
really successful or not. _Emerson had. a 
favourable impression of it. Having been 
e day in the о, vien ie 

of Ji the subject of the talk, 
CoP UMP think the 


a bust of Plato, of Socrates, of | 


a | 
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Alcott published some of the сой а. 
tions upon the Gospels he had had wit t e 
children, and the publication arouse a 
storm. It was evident from the book how 
different Alcott’s religious ideas were from 
those usually held, and even the шша 
began to shrink from Alcott in spite o 
Emerson's remonstrances. The storm great- 
ly weakened the school, which still kept 
open its doors however until Alcott admit- 
ted a negro child to share in the lessons. 
That was the last straw. The indignant 


and religious-minded parents took their 
children. away, and left the teacher to 
starve if he would for his principles. Rather 


than turn alittle negro child away from 
his doors, Alcott and his brave wife with 
him submitted once more to hardship. 


I think that was the end of Alcott’s 
schoolmastering, but not of. his ideal enter- 
prises. The next experiment in which he 
engaged was that of starting with two or 
three friends in a community upon a farm, 
for the sake of living close to nature, for 
the sake of cultivating fields and orchards 
in innocence and freedom from the commer- 
cial spirit, and for the sake of cultivating 
the mind as well asthe ground. The diet 
of the community was to be vegetarian. 
Well, the enterprise lasted for a little while 
and then the friends who had joined in the 
plan forsook the farm one after another, 
and Alcott and his family remained behind 
in dire straits, in the severity of mid-winter, 
until friends came to the rescue and brought 
them away. That failure nearly cost Alcott 
his life. He retired to his chamber, refused 
food, and was on the point of dying from 
grief and abstinence when his wife prevail- 
ed upon him to continue longer in this 
world that spreads so rough a path for the 
feet of idealists. 

Thereafter Alcott, while his wife set to 
work to earn what she could of a livelihood 
for her husband and her four girls, became 
a teacher of grown men and women, holding 
conversations upon religion and philosophy 
and art in drawing roomsand lecture rooms, 
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travelling far and wide to carr 


versations on, and receiving Es E. 
little money. Poverty is the ; em 


present-day martyrdom. They ; 
Alcott was very wonderful to lis 
that his talk could not be reproduc 
its full impressiveness in print, an 
spoke with far more power than 
in any of the books he published. Em 

thought him the most lofty and profound 
seeing mind he had ever encountered, m 
Emerson, by the way, often acted the a 
of the true friend by contributing Pa 
gifts of money to Mrs. Alcott's Hoi 


ed with 1 
d that he 


he Wrote 
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expenses. Let us think then of Alcott the | 
seer going about the world poor, and with | espress 
his high mind, a real teacher and prophet | spread 
and hero. On his return from one of hs f w the 
journeys penniless in pocket, his daughter | mad. 
Louisa met him at the railway station- f light 
the daughter who was afterwards so famous f 9t ev 
“His dress was neat and poor,’ Гоша landed 
wrote in her diary after this meeting with ff “ones 
her father. “ Не looked thin and cold asan m ke 
icicle, but serene as God.” I think it is lor E 9.3 
these words that I have written this papet | oe 
What a father! And what a daughter! ie, 
Louisa by and by with her Bie n et 
stories earned enough money to take d | ate 
weight of hardship off her mother, a INA 
provide her father with the раа i D в? 
: een 
quietness that ought to have mold So ne 
although he could not provide | B 
himself. s wid B. Sy! 
Alcott was the beholder of а ae die. р 
except in his life and by mea rev | Vere 
course was incommunicable an г than I 
His personality was profounder | gtd 
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At the prison of Moabit-Berlin. 
| We alight at one of the big 
B T а remember which — 
fter rushing for three hours in an 
E. Ms grey fields in which the lakes 
BE out their silvery sheets, sometimes 


stations 1 do 


Лоте left and anon on the right of our 


md. The Railway Station was full of 
light and a busy crowd of people who did 
mt even suspect the passage of the prisoner 
lnded by the train. We descend a large 
stone-staircase and I take my seat with m 
8 ; У y 
tvokeepers in a cab which they had found. 
"No 3, Leherte Street, driver!" We roll 
ше through the well-lighted streets of 
Шр [уз full view of the flashing 
E ne passers-by, of all this move- 
п ү everish life which I traversed 
an m 0 a fleet charger, as іп а 
li? Ai a at new planet had I соте to 
s ү! [ saw was so extraordinary. 
bicycle | Ноу So unused! Hold! there's а 
iy! д7 it turns and twists and glides 
uncle me mobile; a monster with 
where jg 75° Whence is he coming and 
Ai How all this life is 
file Е зв апа unknown 
dp b driver al st in rapid succession. 
tt time d upside the Spree for a 
З ae finally in front of a 
АЕ door: The Prison 
ЧЫП ter mounting a few 
uem l find myself in the 
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turn of speaking, and a brisk gait, but in 
ordinary life, an excellent sort of man. 
After conversing with me for about a 
quarter of an hour he himself conducted me 
to the cell he had destined for my lodging. 


That night I did not sleep at all. The 
day’s emotions were too strong for me. 
My poor much tried nerves vibrated all 
night long. The next morning the medical 
officer attached to the prison examined me 
from top to bottom in the presence of an 
Italian doctor who was deputed to Berlin 
on a scientific mission. 

After this examination Г was placed 
under observation for a period of six weeks, 
during which I was benefited by the tonic - 
and creosoted regime of the consumptive 
prisoners. In the interval I had again to 
submit to an assault from the Government 
in the shape of a major of the ministry of 
war and a commissary, who were charged 
with the task of extracting a confession. 
Their failure was immediately followed by 
the announcement of the definite rejection 
of my petition for provisional freedom. I 
got the news as my New Year’s present, on 
the rst of January, 1902! 

It will be conceded that under the cir- 
cumstances I had to summon up some sort 
of resignation for embracing with a patient 
soul the prospect of fourteen months 
captivity that yet remained to be served, 
for, now, the hour of my liberation would 
only be sounded on the termination of my 
sentence on gth March, 1903. 

How would these fourteen months pass ? 
In dark despair. My sister had forwarded 
to me from Paris the “Agenda of the Arts 
and Manufactures’ for 1902, a copy of 
which was sent to her address for me by the 
Association of the old students of thé 
central school, and in which I began to 
write—very often for my distraction, for 


the idea of these memoirs did not come to 
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sympathy, but 


me but later—day by day, the events of the 
on, my impressions and musings in i 
solitude of the cell, the facts, in a ward; s 
my double existence, intellectual an 
material, the latter of course, without any 
history or very nearly so, for no Ei 
things happen as a rule in a prison like 
that of Moabit-Berlin, where the cellular 
system and its corollary absolute seques- 
tration—is applied in all its rigour. I 
will extract from that voluminous intimate 
record only such rare pages as I think are 
likely to interest the public. 

4th June—At the centre of each of the 
three courts into which the prison is 
divided, stands a stone tower, with a 
glazed platform which is reached by an 
internal stair-case. Around this donjon 
are grouped, in a ring, twenty-two yards of 
oblong trapezoidal shape. Each of these 15 
ornamented in the middle by a growth of 
stunted grass, which skirts a footpath. 
These enclosures are separated by walls. 
Their entrance door on the side of the 
central tower is made of sheet-iron while to 
its opposite an iron grating divides it from 
space. A glass verandah fixed to one of 
the walls furnished a cover against rain. 
Here are the promenadors or prisoners at 
walking exercise. A warder is posted on 
the platform of the tower, with carbine 
ashoulder, ready to fire at the least suspi- 
cious movement. By favour and in regard 
to the bad state of my health I was per- 
mitted to rest for an hour in the Open air, 
while the other prisoners are allowed but 
twenty minutes for their daily walk. 

6th June.—In France the tribunals con- 
demn a man to the loss of his civil and 
political rights. Very well, that is under- 
stood and it is in the usual order. But the 
German Tribunal justice condemns the 
delinquent to the _loss of his honour like- 
wise during a certain period. The question 
is if they could really so deprive men of 
their honour as they deprive them of 
liberty, or as a grade is taken away from a 
man, or his stripes, or a decoration ? 

24th June.—I think I have found out why 
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the same as in the upper class, but more 
developed and exhaustive. This class is 
held twice a week for one hour on each 
occasion. The first form has six weekly 
lessons of an hour's duration each. The 
second form has four such lessons and the 
third three every week. One of the two 
lessons of the supplementary course is given 
by the pastor, and the object is inculcation of 
religion; in the other supplementary course 
lesson, the school master deals with all 
possible and imaginable subjects, as, for 
example, the catastrophe at la Martinique, 
the South African War, or aerial navigation. 
Saturday, the 9th August.—The prison- 
warders commence their career with a daily 
salary of two marks and seventy-five 
pfennigs, say, in French currency, three 
francs fifty centimes. They are finally nomi- 
nated to the posts of convict-keeper by the 
Provincial Government, after a probation of 
six months. From this moment they receive 
an allowance of two hundred and seventy- 
five marks yearly for house rent; the 
Government reserves to itself the right to 
dismiss them at three months' notice in 
advance. It is only after three years’ service 
in this grade that they are permanently 
appointed to the grade of warder, with the 
right of pension. From this date the 
Government cannot dismiss them except 
for grave misconduct, as, for instance, 
corruption and drunkenness. Every three 
years the warder gets an increase of a 
hundred marks to his yearly salary until he 
reaches the maximum of fifteen hundred 
marks yearly. Besides the above emoluments 
the warders get yearly an extra, termed 
“Theuerungszulage” or compensation for the 
increasing dearness of the necessaries of life; 
it varies from a hundred to two hundred 
marks, a hundred for the younger ones, 
hundred and fifty for the older ones, and two 
hundred for the veterans. Over and above 
such remunerations there exist some other 
also: a bonus of fifty to eighty marks from 
the profits of manufacture ; and in some 
cases a present of thirty marks at Christmas. 
Altogether, the maximum income which a 
warder could aspire to make, in the course 
bout eighteen hundred marks, og 
d two hundred and fifty francs 
a year, with free quarters. Bread, milk and 
the uniform are provided by the administra- 
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military men who have obtained 
a regular certificate called | Czuilversor- 
gungschein from the commandants of their 
respective corps are emloyed permanently 
as warders in German prisons. 

Very often the non-commissioned officers, 
who, after twelve years of military service, 
leave the regiment with the “‘civilversor- 
gungschein" in their pockets, manage to 
get themselves simultaneously pensioned off 
as invalids, although they lack nothing 
absolutely. It isa carrot—a prize-—which 
they snatch more or less with the connivance 
of the Surgeon Major and the Colonel of 
their regiment. The Civilversorgungschein 
isa recompense, a powerful stimulant to 
the re-engaged non-commissioned officer. 
It is better than a reward for re-engagement 
and it costs the Government nothing! 

151% August.—Most of the prisons in 
Prussia, if not all, are subscribers to a 
weekly newspaper for the use of the 
prisoners: the Neues Sonntagsblatt or the 
New Dominical Journal published by the 
association of Christian publications of 
Berlin at twenty-five pfennigs per quarter. 
It is a little Lutheran journal, which often 
gives the news of the Imperial family and 
the German Princes; for to the German 
Byzantine of the day these Princes are so 
many little Wotans or gods, with the 
Emperor as Zeus or Jupiter with his thunder- 
bolt. Naturally, the Christian religion, or, 
rather Protestant Christianity forms the 
pas of all the articles appearing in the 

onntagsblatt” ! For example —the subjects 
dealt with in the issue of third August are 
the following:—“Always in God" is the 
title of a little piece of poetry in two 
strophes, the burden of which is that we 
should . bear in patience the miseries of life 
ad majorem Dei gloriam for the greater glory 
God: poc leading article is entitled— 
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which, for seven years, were repeated every 
time to my greatest despair, those visits 
which always left me more miserable than 
before. Brave mother! How valiantly she 
held to these interviews as the apple of 
her eye; and every time she has prated 
and babbled in an excess of joyous fever, 
as if she desired to compensate herself for the 
long privation which fate had imposed on 
her. "My God! already!” she cried with a 
broken heart when the official gave the 
signal for her departure. A half hour is 
not long, in fact, only a half hour per 
year. A mother’s heart is full of things to 
be emptied or unbosomed in a whole year! 
But it is over at last! This being the last 
visit of its kind. The dear sister showed 
her usual liveliness and made strenuous 
efforts not to absorb all my attention, as it 
always put out very much the old little 
mother, who did not permit anyone to take 
away from her a part of her son, her big 
baby of thirty-five years! Away, then! and 
to our next meeting in Paris, and that very 
soon we may all three be able to give out 
a profound sigh of relief and satisfaction. 
“Alls well that ends well". 

5th October.—A stranger visiting a Prus- 
sian Prison in summer between five and. six 
o'clock in the morning or between one and 
two o'clock in the afternoon, would be 
surprised at the stench and the nauseous 
atmosphere prevailing in the corridors and 
if he asked his guide for its reason he would 
be told: “Es wird gokobelt” (they are 
emptying pots). The fact is they are dis- 
posing of the prison ordure, the ordure of a 
prison of six hundred prisoners ! Every- 
thing is not rose-coloured in this world. 
In the morning the prisoner places before 
his door his pot with the hermetic cover. 
The calfactor and his assistant transport it 
to a cell in the corridor, called the “spul- 
zelle or rinsing cell," where they empty it 
into a larger receptacle of sheet-iron tinned 
throughout, and have.it rinsed well ; after- 
wards they carry it back to the door of the 
cell and put in front of it for the prisoner 
to take it back. When all the cells in the 
corridor are thus dealt with, the calfactor 
and his man remove the sheet-iron recep- 
tacle from the "spulzelle" to the . Court, 
where the yard workmen empty it into 
a big oblong cylindrical reservoir, also 
-iron and mounted on a 
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cart. This last is generally the propery T 
a large cultivator of the ч шс > 
who is under contract with the adminis ra 
tion for the daily removal of the un 
night-soil, on condition that he is al owe 
to have the feces free of charge. It B 
good bargain both for the cultivator an 
the administration. But all the same, the 
stench is horrible. I, for опе, prefer 
X 
оте is still summer according 
to the calendar. It is now seven o'clock in 
the evening and the air is lukewarm and 


charged with electricity. Afar off, just 
near the horizon, appear black clouds 
denoting the approach of a storm. The 


warders on day duty are preparing to make 
over charge of their places to their com- 
rades on night duty. They consult the sky 
anxiously. : 
| "I think we shall have a storm, this 
* night. Bad luck!" one hears them telling 
toeach other. "It's a damned rot, devil 
take it." At half past seven the whole 
prison is in bed. At midnight, during the 
first flush of slumber, the thunder resounds 
and the clouds burst. `А sudden infernal 
turmoil: the bolts of cell doors are wrench- 
ed with violence, keys grate in their holes, 
and the tap-tapping of feet is heard from 
allthe corridors. What is happening? I 
listen. But nothing more is heard. Pro- 
found silence has succeeded the noise. Only 
the grumble of thunder is still heard like 
the growl of an angry dog subsiding into 
calmness. The storm passes away – апа 
expires. Then, suddenly, the same uproar 
as before is heard again. The bolts clack 
noisily, the key-holes grate with the friction 
of old iron, the tip-tap of passing steps is 
heard very near, dying away gradually in 
the. distance. Then quiet again every- 
where. Th night resumes its silent course. 
What has really happened? The regula- 
tions will enlighten you: “If a storm 
bursts: at night, the day warders must 
forthwith return to the prison to assist their 
comrades on night duty to Open the doors 
of all the cells, in order that the building 
might be evacuated at a moment’s notice 
in case of its being struck by lightning and 
set on fire." All honour to the administra- 
tion for this humanitarian precaution. 
14th October.—The school-master here is 
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"Sittlichkeitsverbrechen" in jaw-splittin 
German. His co-religionists moved heaven 
and earth to obtain his pardon. All for 
nothing, however. When I went to see him 
in his cell he clung to me requesting me to 
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where I usually concealed the key of my 
dwelling; that he had had mad longings to 
return the next day and rob ту apartments. 
Now, however, as the temptation had pass- 
ed, he believed it was his duty as an honest 
man who had turned a new leaf to warn 
me against the commission of a 


1 similar 
piece of folly again," etc. 


THE INDIAN CURRENCY QUESTION 


By N. C. Menta, B.A. (Cantab). 


abroad by selling bills of exchange on 
foreign countries. 

When in June, 1893, the Indian mints 
were closed to silver and the legal value of 
the rupee was fixed at 16d., it was thought 
that with the lapse of time India would also 
be a gold-standard country and the nature of 
the new system™, that has since emerged, 
was not realized until r899 when the silver 
rupee gradually rose to its legal value. Since 
-then however it has been recognised as a 
distinct form of currency and acknowledged 
to possess certain advantages over the other 
two systems. First, it economises the use 
of the metal as is obviously the case with 
the rupee whose bullion value is only rod. 
Secondly, “the limping standard without 
the gold exchange attachment may at any 
time break down, if the silver (or whatever 
else the overvalued money may be of) should 
become so redundant relatively to trade, as 
completely to displace gold. As soon as all 
gold is driven abroad, parity with gold 
ceases. But with the gold-exchange system 
this catastrophe 15 avoided....So long as the 
Government is willing and able to main- 
tain the price of bills * оке with a 

old country, it zpso facto maintains ap- 
omae ity with, gold."[ Thirdly, 
the gold-exchange standard enables a poor 


country like India to possess small silver 


* 4 ld-exchange standard system was first 
Mom IS. Mr. А. С. Lindsay ofthe Bank of 
Bengal. 
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coins of suitable denomination without at 
the same time hindering the course of 
foreign trade. Its only weakness like all 
delicate machinery consists in its depend- 
ence on the skill of the operator. eas 

The whole strength of the system lies in 
the adequate amount of gold-reserve for 
foreign transactions. Up to the year 
1907 all the profit derived from the coinage 
of the overvalued rupee was devoted to the 
formation of a definite fund called the 
gold-reserve held in London; since 1907, 
balf of the profit is added to the existing 
reserve. The total reserve at present 15 
slightly over r9 millions sterling. Now it 
is contended why this enormous balance 
should not be kept in India and sometimes 
the reason suggested is the advantage to 
the London financiers. 

But it is obvious that as our currency is 
constituted, gold is required not to pay for 
rupees in India, but in England (or other 
foreign countries to which India has to 
make payments). That is to say, India has 
to keep its gold where it has the largest 
payments to make, which is in England. 
In the same way the Japanese Government 
also holds its reserve in London just as 
Russia and Austria in Berlin. Аѕ Мг. J. M. 
Keynes observed іп reviewing Mr. De 
Webb’s book on Indian currency, it is just 
as wise to hold the rupee reserve in London 
instead of in Calcutta as to hold the gold 
reserve in Calcutta instead of in London. 
The truth of such a plea is realised in times 
of monetary crisis such as arose in 1907-8, 
when our currency “withstood a severe 
test, when the trade balance was ‘adverse,’ 
and required the sale of nearly £10,000,006 
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5 strong thata king of the Kam- 
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valizahle the Lord of Gauda in the 
NU Saka year 888 (966 A.D.) 
is one o when this stone was turn- 
ling the ed into a pillar, which 
ally, m 


adorned the temple built 
in honour of Siva, under 
the royal command. The 
occupation of Varendra 
by this Kamboja-King 
must have been undis- 
puted and well-known at 
the time. But his name 
does not find a place in 
the inscription. The care, 
cost and skill bestowed 
upon this royal temple, 
were manifested by the 
material and the nature 
of the carving, showing 
clearly that the Kam- 
boja-king (hailing appa- 
rently from the Himalayan 
regions) sat secure on his 
throne at the time. We 
do not know accurately 
when or how this foreign 
dynasty came to assert 
over-lordship in Gauda or 
how long it succeeded in 
holding a position of 
| supremacy. But we know 
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of Bangarh, that he "regained the lost 
kingdom of his father." So the Kamboja rule 
must have been a short-lived one ; and its 
end was the beginning, as it were, of the 
second Pala-Empire in Varendra, which, 
according to the well-known Sarnath ins- 
cription, must be placed in the beginning of 
the eleventh century of the Christian Era. 
The second Pala-Empire could not how- 
ever boast of a supremacy, like the first, 
over the whole of Northern India. Үш it 
succeeded very well in maintaining for a time 
a compact rule over Eastern India, by re- 
pelling invasions, which were neither feeble 
nor infrequent. Mahipala I was succeeded 
by his son Nayapala, who was also celebrat- 
ed forhis prowess. In his reign, Bengal 
proper appears to have enjoyed absolute 
rest; but Magadha (Bihar) was invaded 
by an intrepid warrior, who was a terror to 
all his neighbours. He was Karna, son of 
Gangayadeva, the Kalachuri King of Chedi, 
who, according to а  stone-inscription 
discovered at Bheraghat, “kept Kalinga 
and Vanga trembling in fear.” In the 
biography of Dipamkara Srijnana, the 
greatest Buddhist sage of this age, the 
Tibetan author records the defeat of a 
Karnya King, who appears to be no other 
than this Karna of Chedi. The same 
authority records the conclusion of a treaty 
with Nayapala through the good offices of 
the venerable sage. This treaty must have 
lasted for a short while only. For we find 
Karna again at war with Vigrahapala III 
the son and successor of Nayapala. In this 
war, Karna was once more obliged to sue 
for peace, and on this occasion he had to 
marry his daughter Yauvanasri with his 
victorious enemy. It was no doubt a 
political marriage, apparently brought 
about as a guarantee for permanent peace. 
But this has not as yet been found mention- 
ed in any record of the Pala-Kings. We 
are indebted for this information to a 
poetical work, (Ramacarita), of Sandhy&kara 
Nandi, а contemporaneous poet of Varendra. 
This interesting historical poem was dis- 
covered in Nepal and published by the 
T NA Tm of Bengal (Memoirs Vol. 
. According to Sandhyākara «Kin 
Vigrahapala 1006 defeated Mee but did 168 
deprive him of his kingdom;—as Һе 
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kingdom of Varendri by killing а cau 
warrior named Bhima,” whose name ssi 
remembered in North-Bengal. The royal 
grant furnished no clue to the causes whith. 
had deprived the successors of Vigrahapak | 
of their motherland of Varendri, and had 
obliged Ramapala to regain the same. 

We are, however, indebted to Sandhi: 
kara for a detailed account of the revolt 
tion, which banished the Pala-Kings ron 
Bengal for a time. Vigrahapala Ill kt 
three sons, of whom 
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his relatives and allies, and even- 
tually regained Varendri, by kill- 
ing Bhima, who had tried hard 
to defend his possessions. The 
poem (in Chapter III) incident- 
ally notices (i) that Ramapala 
regained Kamrupa, and (ii) that 
a Varman-King of East Bengal 
sought his protection, “by surren- 


dering his best elephants and his 
coach of State," 


It was not possible to know 
more of the incidents of this 
troublesome age with the help of 
what had heretofore been avail- 
able to scholars. But a new 
copper-plate-grant, recently dis- 
covered in the District of Dacca, 
was brought to my notice by 
professor Radhagovinda  Basak, 
M.A. of the Rajshahi College, who 
has subsequently been  corro-. 
borated by Professor Satyendra- 
nath Bhadra, м.а. of the Dacca 
College by his kindly sending me 
a photograph of the obverse of 
this grant. That royal grant has 
thrown an important light on the 
history of this period of revolution 
in Bengal. 


An inaccurate reading of this 
plate has been published in the 
Dacca Review (Vol. If, No 4) and 
a revised reading by Professor 
Basak has been contributed to 
the Bengali Magazine Sahitya 
(Bhadra 1319). As I have had 
no opportunity as yet to verify 
these readings by comparison with 
the original, a summary of the 
principal contents of this inscrip- 
tion is compiled from the publish- 
ed readings. 

The Varmans were descended from the 
family of Yadu of the lunar race, whose pro- 
geny had settled at а place named Simha- 
pura. Vajra Varma of this family was a 
successful warrior, a poet and a learned 
scholar. Ніѕ ѕоп Jata. Varma (printed as 
Jaitra Varma in the Dacca Review) was like 
Bhisma, the great warrior of the Maha- 
bharata. He (i) married Virasri the daughter 
of Karna, (ii) conquered Kamrupa, (iii) 


ойна еа ofthe arms of Divya, 
and (iv 
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extended his paramount “power. _ 
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He was succeeded by his son Samala Varma, 
born of Virasri; and Sámala's son Bhoja 
Varma, (from his victoriors camp at Sri 
Vikrampura,) granted on the. 19th day of 
Srivana in the fifth year of his reign, rent- 
free land to a Brahmana named Ràmadeva. 
The kingdom of Kamrupa, like that of 
Eastern Bengal, formed a part of the Pala- 
Empire. Jata Varma issaid to have conquer- 
ed Kamrupa and extended his paramount 
authority, which, however, he could not do 
if the Pala-Kings continued to be the 
Emperors of Eastern India. How or when 
he could get an opportunity to assert his 
independence, add Kamrupa to his king- 
dom, and thereby extend his paramount 
authority, would no doubt be the first 
question which would occur to all. The 
inscription gives a complete and satisfactory 
reply to those questions. Jata Varma married 
Virasri, daughter of Karna, and so he should 
be taken asa relation of Vigrahapala III, 
who, as we have seen, had married Yauvana- 
sri, another daughter of Karna. Jata Varma 
ridiculed the valour of the arms of Divya, 
apparently on account of Divya’s inability 
to extend his possessions beyond Varendra. 
JátaVarma conquered Kamrupa and assumed 
supreme authority. All these facts, noted 
in this royal-grant, may be consistent with 
the inevitable conclusion that Jata Varma 
got an opportunity to assume independence 
during the Kaivarta-revolt in Varendra, 
which occurred soon after the demise of 
Vigrahapala III. à 

We do not know how Sàmala Varma, 
son and successor of Jata Varma, fared. 
But we know, on the authority of Sandhya- 
kara, that Ramapala, after regainin 
Varendri, conquered Kamrupa and “that R 
Varman King of East Bengal sought his 
protection by surrendering his best elephants 
and his ой of State.” We do not as yet 
s ў ene was this Varman King of 
moe engal referred to by Ѕапаһуакага 
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in the beginning of the eleventh century, and 
flourished during three successive reigns, 
(iii) that the “unjust policy” of Mahipala II 
cost him his life and his throne during the 
Kaivarta-revolt, which created an oppor- 
tunity for the Varmans to assert their iade- 
pendence in Eastern Bengal and to aspire to 
the establishment of paramount authority, 
(1v) that а Varman King saved himself by 
seeking his protection from Ramapala by 
"surrendering to him his best elephants and 
his coach of State," (v) that the Varmans 
still continued for some time to rule over 
a part of Eastern Bengalatleast down to 
the times of. Hari Varman and his son, who 
flourished in the twelfth century. 


With the help of the materials available 
to him, the author of Gaudarajamala pro- 
pounded a theory about the position of the 
Varman-Kings of Eastern Bengal. Kumara- 
pala, son and successor of Ramapala, is said 
in the copper-plate-grant of Vaidyadeva to 
have subdued (through bis minister Vaidya- 
deva) one revolt in South Bengal, and 
another in Kamrupa. Tigmadeva is said to 
have been the king of Kamrupa, оп whose 
death in battle, Vaidyadeva was placed on 
his throne, but the inscription is silent about 
the name of the king who was defeated in 
a naval engagement in South Bengal. The 
author of Gaudarajamala thinks that Jyoti 
Varma, the immediate predecessor of Hari- 
varma might have been the king referred to in 
the above account. Although it is not safe, 
in the present state of our limited sources of 
information, to stick to any theory as un- 
assailable, yet it is fairly clear that the 
Kaivarta-revolt in Магепага dealt a final 
blow to the Empire of the Pala-Kings of 
Bengal; and although Ramapala may be 
said to have subdued it and tried to consoli- 
date what may be called the Third Empire 
of the Pala-Kings, his successors had to 
fight against one rebel after another, until 
the Sena-Kings completely overthrew the 
Pala-Empire of Bengal. The stone-mono- 
lyth of the Kaivarta-leader may, therefore, 
be looked upon as a finger-post to indicate 
the final decline and fall of an empire 
which-had existed for more than three cen- 
turies with its chief centre in the lane of 
Varendra. 
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and puts on new clothes that are especially 
sent by his father-in-law for the occasion. 
His relatives assemble at his house to con- 
dole. He goes into the room where that 
aga pot of water and the lamp are kept. 
He worships them. When he comes out of 
the house he finds that all his relatives are 
standing in his courtyard intwo rows, on 
either side, reserving a passage for him 
between the two rows. He walks, through 
these rows of men, up to the end of 
the two rows, his relatives remaining 
standing on either side. From that terminus 
he turns back to his house. Now those who 
like to spend more time at his house return 
with him, others disperse and go to their 
respective houses. On the r1th day, mma 
feeding of Brahmins, sem presenting of cow 
and багач presenting pinda rice ball to the 
| deceased pitris, are performed. Оһ the rath 
the deceased is included in the company of 
the pitris ( faz ) of the family and hereafter 
€ is invoked as one of the pitris (ancestors), 
-Then follow the monthly, six-monthly and 
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"A Ramlila performance by the Pandits of Kashmere." 


| day and disappears as many times (fa three 
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Pandits, and is worshipped with the greatest 
devotion and ceremony, on special occa- 
sions, particularly on the ashtami, the 
eighth day of the bright half of Jyaistha, 
which is a day of pilgrimage to the shrine 
of Kshirbhawani. The Pandits reading 
sacred books and repeating mantras before 
the pond of Kshzrbhawani are shown in an 
illustration. On the background is a three- 
storied building—a dharmshala—where pil- 
grims get shelter when they go there. They 
also live in the village and with the 
Pandas—the priests. The goddess Durga is 
another important goddess that the Pandits 
worship. She is called Durga, but she is 
endowed with the attributes and symbols 
of most of all the great gods of the Hindus. 
She possesses over her head a snake and 
on the forehead the moon—the emblems 
of Shiva. She represents Parvati, the con- 
sort of Shiva, by bearing the nose ring and 
ear ornaments. She has also the symbols 
of Vishnu—the sané&h (conch), chakra (disc) 
and gada, etc. Sheisalso Lakshmi seated 
on the lotus. 


The Pandits also symbolise the Gayatri 
mantra and materialise or make an image of 
Gayatri. |n this image also they include all 
the gods of the Hindu pantheon and 
worship it by a feminine name. 


Thus the reader will realise how the 
Pandits worship the deity giving it femi- 


ain S attr, ytes LE (DEY ake practically wor- 
shippers of mother or Shakti. 
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The Shaivite Pandits dedicate the dead to Shiva—Shiva nirvana Ceremony. 


THE FESTIVALS OF THE Panpits. or dashami (roth day) new cooking 
The greatest festival of the Pandits of come from the house of the potter 
Kashmir is «4t the new year's day. This new the rzth day (dwadashi) «ҸӰ 4 


, Q 5 B . 1 
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15 х 


refined enthusiasm by the Pandits domiciled with water. ‘his worship he 
in the Indian plains as well. On that day done іп honour of Bhairav. ОЛ 

to the family of the yajman comes the day one person per family сери 

priest with new-year's calendar and foretell- honour of Shiva, Parvati and Bie 


mE the events of the coming year takes his the 14th or the last day they 567^ - 
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the harmonium — which is gradually . vulga- 
rising and destroying our music. To the 
extreme right the harmonium-babu and to the 
extreme left the Parashuram—out of some 
medizeval European play as it were--and 
the coaching-babu standing like a band- 
master at the back, all go to disappoint 
a lover of the Indian Drama. 


THE DANGER AHEAD. 


Italy has often been called the possessor 
of the fatal gift of beauty. So: I should 
say the physical beauty and scenery of this 
country and its magnificent climate seem 
about to ruin it. We see the valley growing: 
gradually to be a haunt of the European 
tourists. The opinion of the British Govern- 
ment recorded in the pages of the Imperial 
Gazetteer in these words gives rise to appre- 
hensions: 

“Economically, again, the climatic conditions of the 
country are important; -for it is here that European 
colonisation is to succeed, if it succeeds anywhere in 
India. The English race has never yet taken root in 
India, but it seems possible that with more facilities 
for occupation Kashmir might become a white man's 
country." (Imp. Gazetteer, Vol. 1, p. 16). 

The people instead of learning the virtues 
of the West—patriotism, straightforwardness, 


. moral courage, love of freedom and love of 


one’s own people and nation—are learning 
the vices of the West. : 

The new generation seems to be hanker- 
ing after modern fashions—boots, ghari, 
chhari, cigarettes—and petty clerical posts. 
They are giving up their simple and con- 
venient dress.. They are, to all appearance, 
separating themselves both in body and 
mind from the people—the masses. They 
are cultivating bad tastes and expensive 
habits. 

Who will save the wonderfully beautiful 
valley of Kashmir—which has no like under 
the sun—from the ‘danger ahead’. People, 
for protection, naturally turn to the Ruler. 
In this case people may not see the danger, 
and may fancy. that they. are about to be 
civilised. . But the State has to look to the 
prosperity, progress and the well-being of 
the country. The State has to save the 
country from the clutches of modern vices 
and the demoralising influence of tourists 
and white settlers. We need not entertain 
any bad feeling against the European 
colonisers, but we shall be proving ourselves 
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the best country for our ore hons ee 
fall Himalayan hill stations is. betore 
S T force to remove us, 
our eyes. No one uses } Noe RE 
but we become undesirable neighbou 
European quarters and we EE ч: 
put up with the fowl and the Khansan 
of the Saheb-logs; and thus we have аб 
other alternative than to leave the Hi 
Stations to the richer and stronger white 
men. To cite only one example,—how 
difficult have the lives to live and surround- 
ings to put up with become for the Indians 
in the settlement of Naini-Tal which was 
originally a purely Indian settlement ; and 
now circumstances have turned it into 
a mere summer resort for Europeans. 
Again we notice in the interior of the 
Almora District (in the Kumaon hills) Euro- 
pean tea-planters and fruit-sellers already 
owning the best possible available estates 


A VINDICATION OF INDIAN PHILOSOPHY 
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(Being a review and criticism, of Prof, Har Dayal's articles in the Modern Review $ issues of July 191, 


By R. D. RANADE, В.А, 
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the latter part of the scheme—the 
defects in the materialistic construction of Indian 
activities. From times immemorial, in this ancient 
land of ours, there have not been wanting men, who 
have poured out all their vehemence on the philoso- 
phical and spiritual activities of India. Brihaspati 
7 the founder of the Charvaka school, made ita point to 
attack everything in Indian philosophy and practice 
equally whether it was good or bad. And we owea 
debt of gratitude to him, since he showed us where 
our defects lay, He showed us the absurdity 
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RE CER r of its men and women," and no 
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Ee read all over India by the rising 
| Ein with extreme avidity: and I do not con- 
| ddr that the sentiments he has expressed in his 
| ade on the “Wealth of the Nation" should be 
alowed to fall in the hands of the youth of India, 
without at the same time giving an equal opportunity 
to an opposite opinion to meet the very readers, upon 
vhose minds his articles have made a deep impression. 
And lastly, because the souls of the ancient seers of 
India, whom he has treated with scant courtesy, and 
indeed has not failed to attack without provocation, 
ae hae Indian, who knows what to prize 
Suet il eir teachings, to take up their cause and 
d t or honour, if not also for duty. 
^the latest issue of the Modern Review of August, 
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unfortunately chose as 


ones, to a desert, and the Vedas to the Dead Sea ! 

We might retort to all this with the very epithet 
which he has bestowed on the Upanishads,—''yverbal 
jugglers.” For let us see what the same writer says 
elsewhere: “Now of all the treasures of Hindu history, 
pu ne A рд 15 ouy philosophy.” (P. 420 : 
| pril, 1912.) Is that really so ! “АП European scholars 
know that India is rich in metaphysics.” “India can 
lay Europe under a deep debt of gratitude by introduc- 
ing her philosophy asa subject of study in Western 
Universities" (Р. дәт: April, 1912). “Our philosophy 
Чечен тап усу high in the estimation of think- 
BIS. ur ilosophy takes the West i 
captive on m MEG eec s 
thoroughness,and its clearness.” (P. 422 : April, 1912). 
Can anything be more conclusive proof of how even 
great men can fuen plack into white! But let us pro- 
ceed turther. “I see that those old thinkers perhaps 
exhausted the possibilities of human Maree in the 
field. of pure metaphysics" (P. 422: April, 1912). 
“India can offer to the world two things, which are 
sufficient to pay for everything that she receives—her 
systems of philosophy, and her ideal of a religious 
Ие Wisdom and Virtue in exchange for the se- 
crets of manufacture and mechanical science—it is too 
generous an offer!” (Р. тг: July, 1911). But reader, 
these are his opinions of July ттт, and not of July 
1912! Can you conceive of a more thorough-going 
change ? 

I might multiply instances: but I fear I might 
thereby tire out the patience of the reader. I suppose 

y ранып pp 
I have shown how the writer has abnormally developed | 
in his contempt of Indian philosophy on account 
perhaps, of his American influence. I could 
understand a man who asserted that Indian philosophy 
was not worth studying at all ; but I can по? understand 
a person, who, in one P rae it io heips, and 
in another consigns itto perdition, —and all this per- 
haps to secure antithesis and beauty of language, but 

p 
at the pitiable sacrifice of truth. я Who would deny 
that there is wordiness in our philosophy! But who 
would say that there is none in any of the European 
philosophers? A student of comparative philosophy 
must know that philosophy can always reach a certain 
limit—thus far and no further ! Just consider a philo- 
sopher, whom Mr. Har Daval asks s to study, who 

hat “if there is no god, it would be necessary to 
cM him ” anda poor peasant, an illiterate, un- 
couth, rustic fellow, of the type of those peasants whom 
Christ, for example, preached to, who in the innocence 
of his ignorance, and in the strength of his faith, sup- 
poses and knows that God exists. How many of the 
so-called Europe ppp Bray а р 
sing that such realis е: 
G us uS and if they spoke merely from intellec- 
onceptions, how very inferior must they be to a 
tuali Е to poor Chokha Mela, who, in the 
icodemus, or TS 
omm of his caste, yet held communion with 
God? But I fear weare ges сч ee no 
rel can be possible on this stand-point with our 
jure Professor. ` 7 В 

| agree with him іп so far that he considers much 
of our Indian philosophy to be wordy: but I also hold 
that all philosophy is wordy. What can a layman 
make of the ‘substance’, ‘attributes’, ‘modes’ of 
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before the time of Har Dayal, have 


by the very name with which Ae 


Walt 99199, philosophy—a mere 
Я Again, the form 


were people, who, 
called philosophy 
chooses to call it : rud 

-wi of words, a great desert: à : 
D been given to „ош philosophical treatises 
by the introduction of imaginary objections Rue 
feigned answers, exactly corresponds to the form o 
the medizeval philosophy of the schoolmen : the same 
imaginary objections, the same subtlety of argument, 
the same cobwebs of discussion. But when this is 
said, let the enemy make the best of it. In and behind 
these tiresome discussions, there is a pith and a marrow 
which is the heart of philosophy. tis this inner pith 
which must find expression in different forms, accord- 
ing to the times for which itis meant. Thus it would 
be most uncharitable to condemn Indian philosophy, 
asit would be equally uncharitable to condemn the 
schoolmen. Tho forms in which they are expressed 
are forced upon them according to the necessity of the 
times. Itis always upon the past that we must build 
up the present, and those who despise their ancestors 
will themselves be despised by their posterity. "Ме 
speak of the errors of the past", says James Anthony 
Froude: “We, with this glorious present which is 
opening onus, we shall never enter on it till we have 
learnt to see in that past not error but instalment of 
truth, hard-fought-for truth, wrung out with painful 
and heroic effort. The promised land is smiling before 
us, but we may not pass over into the possession of it, 
while the bones of our fathers, who laboured through 
the wilderness, lie bleaching on the sands, ora prey 
to unclean birds. We must gather their relics, and 
bury them, and sum up their labours, and inscribe 
the record of their actions on their tombs as an honour- 
able epitaph.” 


l would take the liberty of impressing the truth of 
this most deserving passage on the attention of the 
writer. And yet, for considerations not of prudence 
but of justice, I may bring home to his mind the great 
truth which has been evolved through the entire course 
of the Upanishads, which he hastily calls “absurd con- 
ceits, quaint fancies, chaotic speculations”. Much 
Sooner, and with greater justice, may we call the 
Greek Philosophers a set of fools, because they ex- 
plained the Universe on the theories of Fire Air 
Water, or Earth. Itis on account of the ver fact 
E that the Rishis differed from one another in ШЕ: 
| speculations, and also formed some conceptions about 

the origin of the Universe, which were certainly better 
than none, that they deserve the respect and ARES 
of every dispassionate thinker, who does not judge of 
the past times by the canons of the present ГУН 
sees the thread of an evolving idea through the entir 
course of the so-called “chaotic speculations,” To 
quote J. A. Froude again : “Ptolemy was not perfect 
but Newton had been a fool if he had scoffed at Ptole- 
my. Newton could not have been without Ptolemy, nor 
Ptolemy without the Chaldees." And however des 
ent might be the ideas of the Rishis themselves ret 
they gradually evolved out of their speculations this 
great truth of truths: That there isan Atman and 
that. He can be realised: that this Atman is бой: that 
е Universe, like thehuman body, is a covering of 
this Atman, and is, in fact, the Atman himself, 


Upon this great truth stand 
J i s or falls the whole philo- 
sophy of India. However different zd ue 
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different mouldsin which this greatótmtubis pompinenn Eo RN very easy t 


is the great motor idea of al : i 
sophy. There might be systems E Indian si 
maintain the theory of No-Soul, Wh ike nel 
the Buddha what was meant by the A Ап 3018 
is empty", Buddha answers "IRSE AN «the ш 
Ananda, of a self, or of anything of n р р US 
self.” (See Mrs. Rhys Davids! е" gu 
Library, p. 52). I agree with Mr. Ha a n 
he maintains that in a discussion of Indi Ms 
philosophy, we must include all those 1 systems 8 21 rted 
philosophy which are given in the Sem Systems | ip 
Samgraha, and even more, and not the Si Darsana [| Bch 
only as Max Muller has done. I Suppose tea ^it 
time is coming when, as anticipated by the | at the | qd see 
Muller, a new class of Sanskrit scholars is coma | which hi 
being, who, after their study of European philoso, ie | above pé 
are devoting their attention to their own E brings ‹ 
systems in order to place Sankara or Ramanuia o аео 
Kapila by the side of the great philosophers of АШЫ continen 
and Modern Europe. It is time that Sanskrit should the dre: 
come to be known to European Scholars on account | tle 
of its rich treasures of philosophy, than merely һу f spem 
philological, antiquarian, or anthropological interest, || | (2710: 
is time that the resemblances between Neo-platonism Nature 
and Yoga, between the philosophies of Spinozaand [| gondi 
Berkeley and Sankaracharya, between Kant's idea d lie Wes 
Duty and that of the Bhagvadgita, between the SEE 
‘tabula rasa’ of Descartes, and the ‘thoughtless 0 m 
(fafaa) mind of the Yoga, between the claimsd ii i 
both Tukaram and the Christ as their being the Sons |, He adn 
or the Deputies of God, or even God himself, and nurse of 
other similar problems should be brought to light ant y 2m we 
discussed. It is only when, as I said, the pith) of our & angl 
philosophy is exhibited in modern garb that the world e wind 
will come to know of the worth of Indian philosophy o. p 
Then, and not till then, will critics like Mr. Har ү 
Dayal see the intrinsic worth of a seemingly lifeless s 
soul-less, philosophy. s | [ТЇ 
So much d regard to purely ШЕШ a 
matters. Coming, more or less, to persons; Уно a Words : 
the main cause of the spread of Indian ides | Ne, Y 
America, I mean, Vivekananda and Ramtirtha e ps 
one far greater than either of them; Ram ү at Po Jy. 
Paramhansa, the veiled attacks which, N ot F Vika. 
Dayal has made against all three, mentioning a deis con 
thing about them except their names, will be ae even TN 
on the first reading to every one who has T foo. | visit] 
a partial study of the movement they Se Сту пр. 
The attacks which he has made in the п [duy 191 
July 1912 are wonderful, because they are Er basit | Ч Tul. 
still more wonderful is the way in whic of, them Sani Y 
former issues, stated the very opposite г in] i Ep 
“Contemplation in isolation,” says the этии ; M 
1912, “is one favourite method of S А ji Du Cam 
adopted by India’s sons... They, а ИШ? 
vacuous abyss of contemplation andi sias] 
have established monasteries in romote ап. E \ 
mountains іп order to realise the Вг ош | Wia 
practise all sorts of mysterious postu Жаң, 
funny devices of a crude mysticism. | teha 
and store consists in the Vedanta qud " 
Upanishads, and the sonorous monos NUN 
This last word seems to do duty fo | ue 
Science. Whenever a saint has nonii PS 
about, he takes refuge in Om... How | LN 


oning away should 


ong emotions, and a feeble 
‚ ladies faint 50 often on the 
wonder that books and 
r n torno knowledge is needed 
P are despised, (о at intervals." This is the 
passage that ever was. penned. He 
avati Ashram, to Vivekananda, to 
“yom “От” seemed to do duty for 
T qno ^q to Ramkrishna Paramahansa, who .is 
gl Science, P NC his disciple, to have swooned away 
reporte b intervals. The whole army of modern 
requen been brought to the guillotine ! 
ar Jet us turn to the author’s former writings, 
e ow very glaring are the contradictions of 
P Pih he is guilty. He contemptuously refers in the 
to the contemplation in isolation, which 
i But here is what he said in the 
Wherever he wandered in the 
“Į have always turned towards 
love, that sacred tapovan and 


| the dream of my 


h ; ee i 
i rdle of Hindu spirituality, where all Hindu 
y by iis aspirants from Kapila to Swami Ram Tirtha, have 
AT gne o get wisdom and insight by communing with 
stonim || Nature and their own hearts—a veritable training 
yon gound for the spiritual grants of India; but here in 
dba d. te West, it isall noise and show and conventionality." 
X ub Tin helongs for the solitude of the 'tapovan' 
ghtles Be admits that in solitude, one can commune 
Ий 2 шү ae neat He admits that Ram 

А д о {һе 7 i 
e Sons | He admits in the words E Mion WO UE 
lf, and X muse of Virtue, where Vir ilton that solitude is the 

ОУ фаз “all tos attra irtue plumes her feathers 
of our et another en ГА те розе об асус аш 
NT evind as get an 4 = well tame a tiger or bind 
БОР). ir nédtation! Не dn to retire to the mountains 
c Har Ye ofall truo if D: understand that the hidden 
lifeless; * market-place {р 1e far away from the Senate 

lie Church voy? the theatre, the stock-exch | 
мш! || іча in an ШШ» T911) аи оен 

ор ed in throw; 911). We may, therefore, b 
мес [| (шай VS back upon this Shylock fate 
jas 10 Nds which. he cr-assuming wranel Мус ie 
a, and These be th e threw at the i gler, the very 
iss à i thy gods, @ бус? nnocent Ваѕѕапіоҝ 
s Har B v July ver, look to other : 

a anas Wherein he оп EST шше ш 
аге сопа са апа Ramkri untari raisin 
un Ё Кы ming i mkrishna and БАШЫ, ROI 
1 ic aisle UN of his (LA E of July, 1912: “The 
ма [тулу sde a балаада) preaching 
; bu » 191 On in герр onica IS alwa 
fias, I! шш Again, he gion from a Hindu" ( a 
thet | rud Vi, p ай of p, Pectfully makes me m \ 
ш |. Si Yekananga, 95 Paramhansa Ramkrishna and 
тё юй «(Ps TEM executed by | imkrishna and 
aS EN Ramee? torr) y loving American 
Thy f; те к tirtha ү, : And last and th 
Те li Мең Merica = the greatest stage whe 

G as q Ca, А who 
SNP MS sod беа Principles of 100 заве, йозе 
Whe "em he prevected es of Hindu spiri 
Mat € trie the lo piritua- 
bit ca ae to realise» (bi > не еза 
Bin, nd With the s of this wate Els 
| ш, yt шга con reat? Die 
чып deed | he has ы cPtion of ed “һе б 
Ў H c еМ M 
pS КОПКЕ га E Kt is a E 
"my, Place at a ‘clopment, object-lesson in 
» Which, in this: 
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we fini пае E 
МТ ыр fy iew of Prof. Har Dayal's articles. He | 
as being the 2s Mer аи and the *bhakti-mania" 1 
5 vertul so f ; £ 
power in India. Wee ce s ae Weir eee am 
If he means by tl Conde шеш ру нура 
еп y the term yoga “Наёа-уоса” as it i 
ordinarily understood Ver 3 yoga as it 1S 
means the vor i 7 gree with him. But if he 
Bhagvadgita e a ga as it is taught in the 
Reale ] g the liberty of entirely dissenti 
ne him. Indeed Yoga and Bhakti Philoso h 5d 
eligion, Karma and Jnana are so ltem ly БЕ. 
ЗАЕС ав [ sely connected 
other, you make b th i у Separating Шеп 
oth impotent. I d 
eee DEN. issent from Prof 
=a iF ace UM the late Mr. Max Muller when they 
Бау philosophy and religi on 
excluded f poc ш [ше шту 
ad rom each other. I believe that philoso Bs 
aout religion is like fo: itl iri re 
religio TEE А rm without spirit: and that 
VERDI Шыр y islike spirit which cannot 
un Е а form. It is in the supreme combi- 
ation of form and spirit, of phil iei 
that the true salvation afi a E Ору and ROS 
E а 10 imi , 
with regard to Voga апа Bhakti 3 vee i ur 
halt 1 the spirit, " Borsaya Lord Sc. ЕА 
HRA 2 mon says Г.ога Sri Krishna :— 
a fü ue wr deerat | 
wea Wed up [WW {тан жч: 1 
Gita—V I—47. 
a ы 
Of all the Yogins, I suppose he is the most intent 
upon me, who, with his heart fixed on me, worships 
men faith." Yoga, in my opinion, may be defined 
s ing to its derivation as a positive, persistent and 
nal ‘determination to seek out the truth—of whatever 
kind it may be. Such a determination necessarily 
ee solitude in the initial stages, in order that 
the virtues necessary for an active life may be gathered 
in the secrets of retirement. Such a solitude is the 
fountain-head of energy and strength, virtue and joy. 
Activity, to be productive, must be fed by retired 
thought. The history of all religions confirms it. 
The great Buddha retired to solitude, and it was in 
solitude that he received his illumination. The Lord 
Jesus Christ used to retire to the mountains, in order 
to escape company. The late Mikado of Japan was a 
proverbial recluse; and yet, wonders the Times of India, 
he was the backbone of all the activities of his nation. 
Solitude is not, as Prof. Har Dayal says, meant 
for inaction : on the contrary, it isthe nurse of supreme 
action. The true yoga must admittedly be the yoga 
of service: the Karma-yoga: but the human faculties 
require to be fed in solitude, and іп a transcendental 
and most faithful ‘inaction’! “Аз oft as I have been 


says Seneca, "I returned home less a 


among men, i 
man than I was before”. And in order that this 


should not be the case, one must needs take recourse 
to solitude and contemplation. 

Moreover, is it not wonderful to find how people 
come to opposite conclusions from the same premises ? 
We find Mr. Har Dayal condemning the people of 
India, because their Vedanta leads them to inaction. 
“they become altogether useless for any purpose that 
one may appreciate.” Contrast with this the remarks 
of another hot-headed, hasty, generaliser—I mean 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald: “ Tt (i.e. the Gita) is the 

ospel of action, of action stern and terrible, done by 
the body and the passions, whilst the possessing soul 
is at rest in the presence of the eternal......Bathed in | 
this ocean of self-surrender, and ever filled with the 


аш to 5 
EcGeAnecbiispdoeforéuruicahisiaget cUrecksininginaice, the Indian's heart beats 
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and he goes forth to do his work. There 


isno limb of the vernacular press...... so dangero; 
so seditious, as the song of the blessed one.” ( 


Awakening of India: Popular Edition : P. 120). Can 

thing be more absurd, more glaring, more 
АУ eived than these hasty, immature remarks of a 
Sv labourite? Yet, as Aristotle says, the truth lies 
between the two extremes and I would Ер 
Prof. Har Dayal as well as Mr. Ramsay Macdonald to 
read the remarks of his adversary in order to dps 
more level-headed, and more like a man : Let them 
not father their own ideas upon the text which they 
see ! n k ғ 

I now come to another important discussion : 
Mr. Har Dayal's contemptuous treatment of the 
Bhaktas. “For one Chaitanya,” says he, “it (т.е. 
Bhakti) gives us a thousand sentimental, weak- 
minded irresolute devotees, who are good for nothing 
in any practical work for righteousness...... It gives 
them a factitious object of devotion instead of teaching 
them that every suffering child is Krishna, and every 
sorrowful brother-man is Rama. They worship the 
stars and suns, but they forget their brother-man...... 
try to think and look in words: others try to weep 
and dance. And all the while, ignorance, poverty 
and disease march triumphant through the land.” 
Yet another extract: “Teach the people that the old 
gods are dead. What is there at Benares but hideous 
temples, fat bulls and fat priests? What is there at 
Puri but cholera, and waves idly breaking on 
the beach?" Now, pray, why does he wax so 
eloquent? What level-headed man would believe that 
god is only in Benares and nowhere else? Have not 


saints like Tukaram said centuries ago 39 qd wie 
quit 29 Qag Peat “ wherever you go, you find 
stones and water : but god is with the good"; 8а afm 
ят, Фа ds чат fafaa еп ичар“ verily, verily, the 


good people are the gods: the images are a mere 
pretext ?”” : Where, then, was the necessity of such an 
eloquent discourse from Prof. Har Dayal ? People have 
known even before the times of this writer where god 
was to be found. When he talks of the “funny 
devices of a crude mysticism’? and the uselessness of 
pilgrimages, he is, like Ixion, merely embracing 


clouds; hence, the dire brood f hi -like 4 
е а of his centaur. like ideas, 


“ For one Chaitanya,” he admits 
irresolute devotees, But, reader, 
for one Chaitanya. He does acknowledge that 
Chaitanya was a great man! But when has histor 
shown that great „теп have sprung up in myriads? 
A great man arises out of countless mediocrities, and 
So is the case even here. When there is a Chaitan a 
| or a Tukaram, a Sankara or a Christ, thousands of 
{| inferior persons must prepare the ground for him! 

Again, he asks us to love every suffering child as 
Krishna, and every sorrowful brother-man as Rama! 
Has he not borrowed this expression from Ramtirtha 
whom he himself comdemns; for does not БЕШИН 
talk of the “Starving Narayanas" ? Moreover, would 
ue ever deny that Bhakti includes the “love of 
anie | Does not Tukaram implore God to lead 
"um through the service of his feet to the service of 


mankind? Sx x asi s 


with ecstasy; 


we have a host of 
mark the words 


NOST sp из! 
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и ukut RA Cbréclisdiaiaramatr be floode 


E af,” “Give me the service of Thy feet ES | 
1 T а and ih, 

worship of humanity, irrespective ofa ' d the Y 

caste or colour." € pride ү 


Moreover, is it not wonderful to find th 
writer should have admitted that * Volta 
Marx (the modern Rishi !); Darwin, La 
Laplace, and Caxton were not 
and pure as St. Bernard, St. Francis, St X 
(P: 49 July 1912). If personal purity does с 
anything, and if social © regeneration 

through personal development, then the 
he idolises were certainly below the mark ! 
is it not an irony of fortune that the same y 


Voisier, 
personal] 


УЕА h 
condemns the - pilgrimages, and the Ganges, shoud P hav 
himself fall a victim to the. popular idea; “Тіле [шю 
mighty architect, the healer of all wi 1 ера 


ounds, and the 


avenger of all wrongs, will lead ‘our efforts to final ES 
success after our ashes aré mingled with the eterna) КЕШ 
waters of the holy Ganga” (p. rr, July 191), He | deett: 
considers the Ganges as holy, then! and its waters | Meal en! 
as eternal! can anything be more superstitious! Yep — М 
there are the weaknesses of great minds! 4 E ү 
But I will not merely construe texts: I must sy f 21 | 
what I feel on the point on my own account. I believe E. 
that Bhakti does not consist in religious ceremonials in f “0 "e 
pilgrimages, and in formal idol-worships: it consis | * г A 
in love to God, and through this, in love toman | qe 
We can never love man so well as when we know that f mnn 
he partakes of the same divine nature which is inus Ё oa 
Love to humanity must be based on Love to Ad th 
God: if it is not, it is bound to have a shaky | а 
foundation. It is the Love which we beart siue 
God that inspires us with Love to man: and thos j ike Profes 
who love man otherwise love him accidentally NS Makea 
essentially. People like Har Dayal might indulgem tne of thos 


5 Ве i (| 
literary studies in such a way asto stunt their ший y 


powers : God may seem distant and far away E htm 1 
haps also they might be sinless, and might no wo | m.s 
new desire for righteousness! But all пат US | 'spplem 
have sinned—and let he, who is sinless, contradi E Тате 
—and those who have come to have an eare en E 
for righteousness, wish from the bottom of БЕДЕЛ are econ 
to come nearer God. ` So too can a sense о te | ШШ the 
the pangs of sorrow, the bitings of ОПЕ ў ыт : 
vanity of human wishes or a keen socia id ат 


mind 
It is in such a UE a \ 
hole m f 


bring man nearer God. д | 
that he begins to love God as his on У, 
helper, and it is in such а state that de not cate 
world opens up before him. If he ае excused? 
the vanities of the world, he might Site Th 
cares for the immense gains of AN: an inn | 
critics, therefore, who would assau5 gimp" f 
Bhakta, must not shut their eyes to this 1510. 
side of man's activities—moral 
use carping at a man simply because 
devote himself to moral advancement, 
siders, must necessarily come throug 
Itis here that personal purity matte 
and it is here that the philosophers, Я 
Har Dayal has mentioned, аге weighe 


1 д Ml 
and found wanting ! -opinions i 

We have Hine expressed our ore inv and | a 
manner in which Prof. Har Daya d Bha M 


A n! F 
against Indian philosophy, Yoga: iere is 
have, we FN ince to show Het there © 


. 0 hi í 
side to. the question. Indeed, I md P Jm 


Junt for 
Come | 


Sophers 
огебуег 
(ег who 
should 
ne, the 
and the 
to. final 
eternal 
D). He 
- Waters 
s! Yet, 


ust say 
believe 
nials, in 


consisls - 


to man, 
iow that 
1$ in Us, 
ove to 
| shaky 
ear 0 
] thos 
and not 
dulge in 
r moral 
n Pit 
t havea 
1 who 
dict this 
st desire 
r hearts 
eternity 


Prof. Har Dayal, on 
tion with ОЕ 

" says Prof. ar 
оше pee а 15 Pal of sinners ! 
". we might add in a 
|, it is full of econo- 
the manifold activities of a 


-om it. 
‚ far from 
aufs to fill our n2 
\ 


f view. ОТУ 
| { Elizabeth. ats bears out the fact that 
q EUT of Shivaji, атру уо rpri We 
it attempts all enterprises. 
as well as philosophers; men 
and men who sit down En 
tho devote themselves to socia 
Тат ЫШ those who care for personal 
Ы -As Prof. Наг Dayal has himself said 
фйртеп, need not impose my dream on all. 
deste: sy takes myriad forms in its manifesta- 
A Moal ey as well find fault with the rose for 
j MS a violet, ог quarrel with the cuckoo, 
us she is not a nightingale. Art, „Literature, 
^e, Politics, War, Exploration, Religion each 
meof these appeals to some one, and he begins to 
we it with his whole heart and soul. Let us not be 
mow and one-sided in our judgments." (Р. то, 
01910). If he had just remembered this when he 
Кей his article of July 1912, I would not have felt 
tnecessary to make this long vindication. 
And then, itis also wonderful to find—it is perhaps 
i of the times—that while scientists like Sir Oliver 
Whore avr of religion: philosophers 
wele a bret for pa should have felt it necessary 
Gd those who erate economics. [ am not 
trigon: I hold that P emn. science for the sake 
де the ER there is a perfect reconciliation 
Шил, Science оү of science and the truths of 
‘Sipplements, inst x deals with the works of God, 
"аі no ave thes of supplanting, religion. But 
mit prevail, x ae entitle or the mere econo- 
т Пот and ап age of pure scientists, 
Anot the of 19 pure calculators il: 
Mii gsc). of India be ME prevail : and 
lan a asks from you extinguished for ever. 
"à mere touch of Шу the consent of the 
€ love of God: I do not 


absence of 
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understand how this can come in the way of pure 
activity. It would, as I said, serve only to 
strengthen activity, and not to weaken it. This is 
the only secure platform, upon which the building 
of India's activities can be raised. Таке it away, 
and the building will humble down in no time. 
Substitute another foundation, and you will find that 
the building will be raised on mere stubble. We do. 
not want India to imitate either France or America : 
France, with its falling birth-rate, its frivolous immo- 
ral capital, its denuded farms and dying commerce ; 
America, sordid and soul-less, immersed in money- 
making, a slave of Mammon, and forced to mimic 
the culture of the very country against which it revol- 
ted. And yet if Mr. Har Dayal has his way, his 
ideas of liberty, equality, and fraternity would lead 
merely to ational death. The French Revolution 
which he glorifies—is not this Revolution respon- 
sible for modern Anarchism and Nihilsm? Tt 
is time that India should cease to be polluted by mere- 
ly the worse elements of Western civilisation. Does 
not Prof. Har Dayal himself pathetically describe 
the lot of the woman in the West? Has-not the 
suffragette movement served simply to make man of 
European women, by taking away all their elegant 
graces and social virtues ? Does it not seem that 
“almost a new sex is on the make like the feminine 
neuter of Ants and Bees—not adapted for childbear- 
ing" and yet with a pretended power for social 
service? And whatisit due to but to the spirit of 
"liberty, social equality, rationalism, and fraternity” 
which he glorifies? (P. 46, July 1912). If India 
must rise, she will rise in a most peculiar way, 
not hitherto known to all History. She will combine 
the virtues of the West and the East, and will rise 
superior to both. If the West and the East are to 
meet, they will meet in India, and not in Europe. 
What a glorious prospect lies before India! I see 
India flinging away superstitition, sloth and intellec- 
tual inertia. {see her taking up the scientific spirit, 
and the energy of Europe. 1 see her assimilating the 
excellencies of both the East and the West, and 
rising in the scale of modern nations, шмш 
the while the integrity and the pristine purity of пег 
spiritual self ! 
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Уат Papers on th any discus- is really flourishing or dying. Io E 
Sa race w © subject of our сап be made to prove almost аира, ап 

е Ae very “woul seem to show it may not be difficult to prove by means 
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not whether the population of his county 
i increasing—whether his countrymen an 
women are increasing 1n mere numbers—, 
but whether they are really alive and Fae 
ing, Or whether they are in a mere dead- 
and-alive condition. For in the latter state 
multiplication only means additional 
burden, poverty and misery. Every one 
will agree that it is better for a person to 
have two well-grown, strong healthy boys 
than a dozen of ill-grown, ill-developed, 
sickly boys; for while the two former will 
be of use to the community, the latter, 
instead of being useful, can only increase 
the sum of misery and poverty. 

Hence clearly mere numbers are not 
enough to show whether a particular race 
is alive and doing well, or if it is really 
dying. Numbers will not count for much, 
unless the individual members of the race 
are sufficiently strong, active and energetic. 
For it is the general experience daily veri- 
fiable ina country like India, that a few 
strong men are able to scatter before them 
a mob of weak and sickly men like chaff 
before the wind. 

It seems that there is a farsimpler method 
of finding out the truth as toa race being 
dead or alive—a method that is ocular and 
direct —, and itis this :-- Take your stand 
in any of the busy main thoroughfares of 
Calcutta, such as Chitpore Road, Bow- 
bazar Street or Cornwallis Street. The 
crossing of the Cornwallis Street with the 
Harrison Road is, for instance, a good 
locality, being, as it is, in the neighbour- 
hood of some of the Principal schools and 
colleges of the metropolis. A good many 
of the educational institutions are located 
cell Be aea е сіу. So by placing one- 
obse | e ina Position to 
SIS M only the ordinary citizens but 
ds ло ЗОШ Su sten the 
ducational instit ti mc (е. various 
orn ituttons of the neighbour. 


Having stationed ourself, 
the streams of soris that ie RUN 
and down the street. Look at the bevel 
youths that are going to their schools and 
“colleges, and please observe them closel 
and well. Now, do they look strong, full 


of life and animation and overflow; i 
health and ener as th Es. ү 
time of their life, cx p ш 


or dscthsyeleilboitiegeovkti, Kangri 


for instance E 


Irth, ls i 


d is it not di t. 
keep down his exuberance of one 


you see any of those characteristics | 
Indian boy? The very appearance ; a 
Indian boy would seem to indicate ud th d 
body has not had a normal, healthy eu 
The impression that will remain with à 
as the result of your observation Would he 
that whatever may be the state of i 
mental equipment, his body is sadly in neg 
of looking after. | 
Setting aside now the student da! 
observe the other citizens constantly ps 
ing up and down the street. Look a 
streams of young and middle apd 
men—clerks and others, who evidently 
make up the gentry or middle clas- 
proceeding to their places of busins 
between 8 and rr o'clock. Does ther 
appearance show them to be possessors d 
a good physique, with strong and wl \ 
developed muscles and bones, or do thy g 
give you the idea that, instead of не E 
regarded as a gift то enjoy and be than : 
for, life to them is a burden which they # oral g: 
evidently finding it rather irksome " “1 ako thi 
The tramcars are crowded witht 5 | The ve 
of people at this time of the day; 86 | i make hi 
one and by examining 
quarters you may perchance fin 

healthy, energetic person 10 
while the remaining ninety- 
a very poor appearance . 
limb and wanting in spirits: 
transfer your attention to S 
the passers-by, the same f or "| 
you, only perhaps in 2 E: sit 
namely, that they are а 50 1 
М 


they are 
decay, V 
efective 
total rui 
There 
| Bengali 
that he 
That t 
marked 
will als 
- Physi 
И bring 


1 
Jitte 
very poor physique and with very К 
in their bodies. 
Repeat your visi 
town you like and your expen 
the same. 


[o 
t to any other Pe 
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metropoli the 


sae i" ot 
As Calcutta is the dm 
as well as (hitherto) of Indi» , i E be 
you have seen in her streets, һай!" че. 
f the 1D. E d n 

as typical not only o 
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Ba ate 
Шо joyousness О X 
m them for ever—such a people as pus 
ш! really have something SAN due 
matter with them. Can it then be t a! 
Bey are indicative of a degeneration an 
iiy, which unless checked promptly and 
dfectively, must end before long in the 
vial ruin and extinction of the race ? 
Thee сап be no question that the 
Bengali is no longer what he was before— 
lt he has degenerated considerably. 
Tat the degeneration has been very 
тай and rapid within the last fifty years 
"аво be apparent to many. 
a degeneration does not go alone; 
t {Голь with it its fellow, viz., 
| ako we а А weak-limbed man is 
| е very aan to be a moral, coward. 
ake him MOST. of his body tends to 
ра ү y weak. Perhaps Һе can- 
attack him? anybody about to threaten 
# thos un bl Being physically weak 
aj “tion азе to defend himself (the 
cy erally а оп his part being 
д . the A S 
Ib: BB ted to db is to take ro s 
Ses a fellow man or citizen 
yo B o p Wrrannised over, does 
Чыр the us IS assistance, as every 
| fig a tlf out = Ought to do? No, he 
Ча, 1 * Scene of danger as 
ause physically and 
ut that courage which 
and X тап and which 
2 ang defend himself 
ice and aggression. 
nd йе nae сап 
‘able to defend his 
Wife an, nd if he is unable 
t to mar children, certainly 
"Y. Yet. he goes on 


e ag 
evidently 
class= 


fessos d 
nd wd 
do thy 4 
life being 
адкі 


’ „Бес 
S Witho 


defe 
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marrying and multiplying and bringing 
into the world beings as weak and helpless 
as himself, utterly regardless of the amount 


of misery he is creating for himself and ` 


society. There is little doubt that it is this 
inability to protect his wife and family that 
15 mainly accountable for the origin of the 
zenana system. 

Can anything be more degrading or 
humiliating to a man than to feel that he 
is unable to defend himself and those 
belonging to him and that the least sight 
or sign of danger is likely to make him гип 
away from it? Whoever wrote the line: 
"rura dad Taq ЧӘЧ «ЧАЙ, it expresses the 
very height of degradation, physical and 
moral, of the society to which he belonged. 
For even the bird of the air or the beast of 
the field will make a stand and fight for 
the protection of his mate and offspring 
from aggression and harm. It is this want 
of physical and moral courage and the 
condition of physical degeneration we have 
arrived at that has earned for us, and 
rightly so, the contemptuous epithets of 
‘native,’ ‘babu’ oleaginous and otherwise) 
and so on. Ifa clerk (a ‘native’ or ‘babu, 
of course) is kicked or cuffed or CULO NEE 
abused, does he retaliate in any way: 
Not asa general rule. However unjust his 
treatment may be, in almost all cases he | 
submits, even without a protest. And 
why? Because, fi) he 15 physically weak 
and conscious that he will only come off. 
second best in an encounter; (2) he has a 
wife and children and relations at home 
whose very bread depends оп рану 
wages he can earn (that the ‘native с ek 
is exceedingly ill-paid is notorious), an 
this thought makes him even a erent 
coward than he might otherwise be. An 
thus he puts up with whatever insults pay 
be heaped on his head. Probably he wou 
bmitted so tamely if he had 
d and unburdened with the 
f a wife and family. But 
s he is so heavily, he 
nd pockets ms i 

te spirit might revolt. When 
Se though Е his R thus lying 
he as TA E is naturally looked down 
ME regarded as something below 


human level. oto 
‘One often hears of ‘natives’ being 1ll-treat- 


been unmarrie 
maintenance O 
weighed down 2 
meekly submits а 
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ed while travelling оп DOM Rs 
‘native’ complains that he has paid is fare 
and yet he is often ousted from his seat or 
compartment by an English soldier or a 
lian. Everyone has heard of the story t X 
a certain ‘Raja’ travelling in a rst or 2n 

class compartment was made by a MU to 
shampoo his (soldiers ) legs. As for a 
‘native’ being made to vacate a compart- 
ment by an I:nglishman, simply because the 


Englishman dislikes being in the same 
compartment with the ‘native,’ that is 
a matter of frequent occurrence. But 


whose fault is it? Why do these ‘natives’ 
vacate the seats they have been occupying 
or why did the ‘Raja’ (a fine ‘Raja’, he must 
have been ! But one is afraid many of these 
Indian Rajas are of this description) sham- 
poo the soldier’s legs? Simply because 
they are frightened and AFRAID. Weak- 
limbed and weak-bodied, we have not the 
physical courage to stand up and assert our 
common rights. As moral degeneration 
generally accompanies physical degenera- 
tion, we have neither physical nor moral 
courage. Thus frightened at the least show 
of superior physical force, we at once give 
in, either humbly vacating the seat ог com- 
partment, or staying to shampoo, as the 
case may be. The bare truth is that the 
‘native,’ wanting in moral and physical 
courage, is frightened out‘of his wits by the 
least sign of an Englishman’s scowl and is 
thus treated as he is reported to be. 

The fact is the fault is entirely our own, 
We have so gone down physically as well 
as morally that we have not any courage, 
in any shape or form, left in us. The love 
| of truth and justice, of all that is good and 
| noble, upright and brave, is no longer a 
| preponderating note of character with us. 

We have so long been cringing on all fours 

that we seem to have forgotten how to 
Stand upright and it appears to have be- 
come habitual with us to Stoop, cringe 
fawn and flatter, so that we might by «Ос 

| means or other, earn “two pice," wherewith 
| to feed ourselves or to add to the little stock 
we might possess. When an Englishman 
arrives first in India, he is Surprised to find 
people so obsequious and so 'salaaming' 
him on every side. So great is the amount 
of servility and obsequiousness he meets 
with on every side that after a little while 
he becomes quite naturalised to this atm 5- 
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phere. Not only so, but Һ 


B € gets 
tomed to it that he cannot оа 


liv 3 Ц 
and, when he happens to Бе aot of тоц it 
ler sort, his ‘liver’ is at Опсе upset en 
least sign of what he has cone i 
upon as a sign of disrespect to hin s. 
a ‘native’ not calling him ‘Hazur’ т 
salaaming him promptly, ог not Gras d 
ting up his umbrella while passing by hin | d 
in the street, or not taking off his ne s 
while coming to his august presence, ~a yer | 
serious offence indeed, —and his Upset live. f E I 
makes him at once go for the ‘native who | sa 
dare thus offend him. And this, I say, isa | Ec 
consequence that the natives of India haye "ES 
brought upon themselves through their own | hysical 
conduct and behaviour. The fact seems to | whi 
be that to an Englishman manliness js prins J е, b 
cipally associated with physical strength, his |. 1h: 
ideal of manhood referring to the possession plant ar 
of a large amount of physical strength and || fom th 
courage as an essential constituent. If you | inthe 
cannot stand up to him but can only cringe 6 {now s 


and crawl instead and thus try to propitiate |. not ind 
him, you have not only lost his respect for } the see 
ever but earned his greatest contempt. Up Y them th 
on a person wanting in physical strengthat 4 to exan 
Englishman might look with compassion f Isa 


and philosophically regard him as man and th 
brother, but philosophically only. D th 
no amount of instrüctions from Ru th 
to the officials under him, and no MET a di 
of pious expression of good willas чк ш, 
3 Snatives i m 
kindly treatment of the ‘na dome |. | 
higher authorities still is likely to d qu] (a 
good until the root-evil is eradicateó \ k 
is, until we have mended ourselves: eni үү! 
ther this сап be done, and if so, пои го, 
be done, is now the question. less on 2 f y is 
If a people have to live more M s con D bey 
semi-starvation diet and ‚аге best sites [ою Я 
tantly subject to some ailment ог climate |. e 
consequence of a hot and епегуа ои Now í 
such a people must necessarily be P | А Шү 
weak. lies 9. |. 9st 
Weakness begets fear, and fea pisci Шо, 
the root of most of the evil an afraid. | б, | 
that we see around us. ' for the com f Dots 
will be found to be responsible x AUT N) In 
mission as well as perpetuation ee fe ү i 
wrong and injustice, social, er (on 
gious, or of any other sort. T put 1), Son 
that I ought to do such a thing, 7 Tea 


frain from doing so because 


kul Atocion eio urs, friends 0f 


I ought to go forward 

ranger in distress, 
se “1 am afraid 
be misconstrued 


"s trouble! I am con- 
Es ity Do live sn permits 
; e cruel and unjust, but 


о i I also 
fraid’ of the society 

i e others do and help to 

n t 1 know to be cruel, wrong 

Ys responsible for 

‘1c in this world. He who 15 


fraid to do right is the true coward; 
afra 


i Mia coward has ceased to ВСА а s 
a have | How then to rescue a, PES SEEN 
It own physical weakness, inevita 2d а еп й 
ems to \ on which are 115 moral and ot jer weak- 
Is prins / gesses, becomes then the root- question. 


[ауе a number of seeds of a particular 
pant and want to grow some more plants 
th and [| fom those seeds, what do I do? I put them 

Ifyou f inthesoil, Butifl am a wise man and 
‘cringe f kow something about gardening, | shall 
pitate f not indiscriminately or hurriedly put all 


sth, his f 
Session 


ect for | the seeds in the soil, but before putting 
е Up X them there shall take a little time and care 
igth an toetamine them. And on examining them 
ee, Ishall find that they can be sorted into— 


those that are good and mature; 


ia пои that are not mature ; 

С tho: : 

imo p аге worm-eaten or otherwise 
to the Thus ] 3 

- from | Re pe three classes of seeds before 

mely ; 

0) much а d y J 

J, that () ee seeds, (b) Immature seeds, 
vi n low everybody ел or diseased seeds. 

it cat | i that eac У nows (ог might easily 
E. jt iS, grows Pes of plants loves best, 

d | Instance. an us © particular soil. 

j X g e а 1 
het i f i, а sandy pants will grow 
are 


oH and others on a clayey 
Will thrive most on a 


In it) and so on. 


y eds I must prepare 
| Bog. US I will at will suit my seeds 
\ dong 501 S Prepare д well-manured 
ООУ Seeds. сунда, 
Vi. [A eq ue the Prepared soil oe 
9 e, i 
iit tom’? Plot’ Ting them (1) (2), 
240 
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After having put our seeds into these 
separate plots of the same kind of well-pre- 
pared soil, we will water them regularly, 
having also taken care that all three plots 
are equally well situated as regards light 
and air. Then ifafter a sufficient interval 
of time we come and examine our plots, we 


shall find that— 


On plot (1)—Are growing seedlings ‘little 
plants), which are most healthy looking, 
strong and vigorous and as large as can be 
expected from their age; 


Plot (2)—The seedlings here are much 
less numerous, smaller in size and looking 
less strong and healthy than the seedlings 
on plot (1); that is, the seedlings here are 
decidedly poorly and sickly compared with 
the little plants on plot (т); с 

Plot (3)—Hardly any plants are growing 
here at all, but if any are growing, they 
are tiny and sickly and looking as if they 
could not live long. 

We will now again take some more seeds 
from classes (a), (b) and (c), and put them 
this time, not in a soil well-manured and 
well-prepared, but in a bad soil, that is, a 
soil that does not suit them, that is, in 
which they do not thrive well, marking 
these plots as 1’, 2’ and 3'. Неге also the 
plots have been so selected that they get 
an equal amount of sunshine and air. On 
examining the plots after a sufficient length 
of time, we shall find that 

On plot (3')—there are hardly any plants 
at all, and — 

On plot (2/)—there may bea few plants, 
but very dwarfish and sickly, | 

On plot(1' the plants that are growing 
are not looking strong and vigorous, but 
rather undersized and poorly. 

That is to say, the plants on plot (т) (їе., 
of the first experiment) are larger, healthier 
and more vigorous than on plot (r ) (of 
the second experiment), the difference be- 
tween the plants on plots (т) and (1) being 
due to the soil of plot (17, which is inferior 
to the soil of plot (т). 

Thus we see— 1 

(i) That a full-grown, mature seed will 
grow a healthy vigorous plant ; - 

(ii) That the less mature the seed, the less 
healthy and strong will be the plant from it ; 

(iti) That ап immature seed cannot 
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the plant a Ice seed will be 

ized, sicklv and poorly ; р 
PS) Tha: the nature of the soil and 
abundance or otherwise of sunshine and 
pure air will affect the growth of a plant ; 
1.e., goodness of soil and enough of sunshine 
and air are also essential for the proper 
growth of a plant, and a plant cannot 
grow well and cannot thrive unl^ss these 
necessaries are supplied. But none of these 
things, even of the best quality, will enable 
a plant to grow well if the original seed 
itself had been immature. 

Thus if we wish to grow a healthy strong 
plant the most important and essential 
thing is that the seed should be fully grown 
and mature. lll-developed and immature 
seeds can only produce poor sickly plants. 

This ,principle will be found to hold good 
throughout the whole of the animal 
kingdom and we see it illustrated everyday. 
For instance, if we wish to have good large 
mangoes, we select seeds from mangoes 
that are full-grown, large and fine, and not 
from mangoes that are small and ill. 
developed. If we wish to breed fine bul- 
locks, we select only full-grown strong and 
healthy bulls and cows as parents, and we 
never expect that a half grown and sickly 
bull and a sickly cow will produce strong 
healthy young ones. Coming to man him- 
self, do we not daily see that where both 
father and mother are vigorous, healthy 
and strong, the children born of such 
parents are also healthy and strong ; that 


where parents are sickly and weak, the 
children аге generally sickly and weak: 
that where parents are undersized qx 
deformed 


In any way, the children are also 
generally similarly undersized or deformed ? 
Thus it is plain that only strong healthy 
parents, that is, whose physical growth and 
development have attained maturity or 
completion, сап produce Strong healthy 
children; and that where boys and girls 
һе, before they have become full-grown 
men and women, become parents of children 
such children cannot be healthy and strong, 
but must necessarily be const.tutionallv 
sickly and weak. 3 

Now in India of ihe present day we find 
tke people mostly sickly and weak, with 
only a. very small percentage of them who 
can be said to be healthy and Strong. With 
this state of things there is the prevailing 
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custom of child-marriage, and as 
result we have not adults 


0 
race but children giving birt MD 
The present awfully deplorable stat И : 
country is thus the consequence. — i 

Can anything be done, and i 

can be done, to make India | 
strong again? For unless and im 
people of India can become Physical 


strong, all talk of progress i 
is the veriest moonshine. 
regenerate [ndia until and 


unless 

nerates herself, physically a He ES rut 
instance. Therefore the question of questi death, 
is, what can we do to save Ourselves? И Сш 

In considering how to improve the "x 
physical condition of a people, old persons йр 5 
and persons that are past the period of | 00085 
growth will not count, for obvious reasons, du 
Hence for the regeneration and reformation B 
of a people the only hope left is inte f d d 
youth and children—z.e., Boys and Girls i 
The question therefore becomes—'How to | nera 
secure the best growth and developmen, |j... 
руз and otherwise, of our Boys and | jy... 

irls’. Е 

(1) Boys.—The first thing to see about deed 
the boys is that they grow up sturdy and Yn. 
strong physically. The growth of the body as lavi 
should be the first care of the parents i nthe 
They should see that their children have шуй 
plenty of wholesome food and exercise am f. gy 
that nothing is done to interfere with B. habit, 
free and normal growth. At this a E As 
age, that is, while the body is growing ?9 f «e th 
do not load his brain with too md BUS 
formation in the shape of book-knowle ft drawn 
It is certainly necessary that his M. {А ton 
should be cultivated, but this must ТОП Bate 
at the expense of the body. If you РО 0 ul 
much tax on a boy's brain in i | be 
book-work, you interfere not only TI | hate | 
growth of the body but also wit n stie 
the brain. And chis interference at SUP | Mble 
age will often mean ultimate E. ШО Eia 
and irretrievable injury to the who е онт V AGE 
cal system, and instead of the boy S% an | Sselg 

: : oung yy ^ and 

up into a sturdy and vigorous YOn, met 
With a sound body and а sound ly youn th 
will have an ill-grown, puny, со аш" | m 
man, looking prematurely "nf that is a 
unfit to fight the battle of liie "7 xU 
mere wreck of a man, of no 200 f tout 
or anybody else and only an 10 uM 


: I 
to society. Hence parents and gua 


-, mind that the physical 
ш e the primary and most 
EA nd to. Take care of 
Ner the boy and it will 


ica! E of the rest. 
Оня see that he developes 


y the boy E bits. Above all, see that he 
P and pure m the bad habit, which 
| 5 not EE od many of our boys. Tell 
rem the ruin 0 E without reserve that pus 
iet ha PED very foundation of manhood 
ege fi Roo on death, or a Б ition cim E 
о piysical and mental as soey іа 
Es. Ay follows day ; that 1 he wis ! 
E up into a man, ready not to flee at the 
Ve the et intimation of danger but to fight 
persons V ageously all the battles of life as only 
iod of | Pee should fight; that if he should have 
easons fy ambition to distinguish himself in any 
mation | walk of life; that in fact should he have 
inthe f ayy desire to make himself useful and to 
Girls contribute in however humble a manner to 
ow to Fite well-being of the community of which 
Ww heisa member and of the country of which 
ys ant p pe ia citizen, then he must shun that 
ARA habit as even more dangerous than poison, 
i ad (Ne а perfectly pure and clean life. 
e body SENE un {еш best energies, spend 
arent f inthe EE at оскар шо 
n have Л, IL SOR boy, but remember 
se and E м be lost. and nothing will be of 
ш М]. should you fail to save him from this 
tende Ag | 
e ке оу &rows, it will be necessary to 


IS intellect į Б 
55 must n lect is cultivated too, but 


y ledge: ot be : 
stellect ee attention сае а point already 
nott Y п You may pay t put whatever atten- 
J ые d о IS 
ut y tl. tention must be EE s 
Vo D be NR 9 teach your bo Бо АП 
t | hate f ul, COurageo ys , 
that Fie hood e us and manly; to 
han tice. D ruelt 7 S 9 
а toble 09 love and PE Oppression and in- 
x MSs and true; to ee all that is good, 
ш allele | Value t е$ meanness and selfish- 
О, ИХ na word NAMES of others before 
А qni. SM ty and mean to lo im to avoid all that 
ош poral cult, rave, ve truth and justice, 
КШ Mm aa Sis og PUTE and noble. -This 
Wi 1 д 
pisa “thous У amount mmensel y greater value 
SM (буг. 9! mental i 
im Wom, Girls ^ equipment 
bean иеэ апа, "аЧоп consi 
18 тосор nsists of men and 
за \ Matter t me en alone. If a nation 
"how 4 е alone, it would not 


men 
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girls and treated their women. But since such 
cannot be and since in some important res- 
pects women count for even more than men, 
it 15 essential that the bringing up of girls 
should also be very carefully attended to. 
[n early infancy the influence of the mother 
on the moulding of the character of the 
child is very much greater than that of the 
father. Hence it ought to be clear how 
much ofthe welfare of a nation depends on 
the education, physical, moral and intellec- 

tual, that a girl, the future mother of the 

race, receives during her childhood and 

youth. 


Just as a sickly boy cannot, as a rule, be 
expected to grow into a strong vigorous 
man, 50, we cannot expect a sickly girl to 
grow up into a healthy, strong woman. 
And just as only a healthy strong man can 
satisfactorily perform his duties as a citizen 
and member of society, so it is only a healthy 
strong mother that can well do her share 
of the duties to the community, among the 
most important of which is the rearing and 
bringing up of children. Therefore it is essen- 
tial that during her chidhood and youth a 
girl should have plenty of physical exercise 
and have the same freedom of movement 
as the boys. Thus only can they be made 
strong physically. 


Ifa girl is always kept indoors, is not 
allowed to move about and play perfectly 
freely and to her heart's content, her whole 
physical system remains weak and will not 
be able to bear any great physical strain, 
but remain easily susceptible to attacks of 
disease, her health breaking down under the 
least physical or mentalstrain. This will 
explain why our girls are universally so 
delicate in health, why they suffer so from 
such distressing headaches (especially those 
who go in for a little study at school or 
college) and why they so easily fall sick. 
All this will be obviated if we will allow 
them liberty to run and play in, the fresh 
air as heartily as we allow their brothers, 
asonly a free exercise of the body can 
make it grow well and strong. But instead 
of allowing them this liberty, we keep 
our girls confined indoors without free play 
and fresh air, in subjection to the tyranny 
the zenana system and also perhaps 
impression that they will 
The result is the 


of 
under the false 
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universal crop of ill-health and disease in 

ilies. CR 
E little girl grows, you should instill 
into her mind the same moral principles 
as you are doing with your boy. Teach her 
to love truth and to hate meanness and 
falsehood above all else; to love all 
that is good, noble and brave and to 
hate all that is selfish and low. With 
these few elementary principles firmly 
planted in her mind, she will be enabled to 
discharge the duties of a mother well and 
truly. For then will her own children have 
not only the benefit of the tendency of 
inheriting these qualities by birth, but also 
the mother will be the better prepared to 
teach her children these principles when 
they are growing up. As in the moral 
education of children the mother’s influence 
counts for so very much more than that of 
the father, the advantage accruing to 
society from thus morally educating the 
mother while she is herself a child is 
obvious. 

Thus in the case of girls, as in that of the 
boys, the first requisite is sound physical 
health and the next is a good grounding in 
sound elementary moral principles. The 
cultivation of the intellect is no doubt very 
necessary and important, but it should 
occupy a subordinate position to the physi- 
cal and moral education. 

.MARRIAGE.—Next to the healthy and 
vigorous growth of boys and girls comes, 
the question of marriage. In the growth and 
development of a race the subject of 
marriage 1$ as vitally important as anything 
can be, if indeed it is not the most vital. 
Hence it is necessary to see if the form of it 
now prevalent over the greater part of India 


is conducive or otherwise to the well-bein 
of the people. 2 


A child-marriage is 
tracted between a boy 
is, marriage between children, że., Persons 
who have not attained adult age, that is 


to say, whose physical growth has not yet 
attained maturity, 


And this is the form of Marriage n 
valent over almost all India. шо s 
Among the Hindus the age of girls 
. . at 
marriage is generally between 6 ani 12 to 
I3 (in certain „Parts of India girls even 
younger are given in marriage), while that 
of the boys is between I5 to 20 or so (in rich 


a marriage con- 
and a girl, that 
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families as well as amon 

it is not a rare thing to see 
being married). That 15 to S 
when they are given in 

children and the boys too A men f 
better. E: hardly any А 


А boy, although Һе enters 


is hardly full grown before aanhood а 
before 18 ог 20. If this ig so, EN si 


the condition of their bodies wh 
say IO Or I2, is wedded to a lad of 6 
to say nothing of children that 
husbands and wives at a stil 
l'heir bodies are then but h 
is to say, the bones and muscl 
are growing and have 


en a gi 
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es of the body | vigorous 


eta jmma tUi 

grow, and all the organs "i ds Bae "m s 
similarly in an unfinished state Шу | whether 
and development. That is to say, the whole |. died. : 
physical system is yet thoroughly immature, | 9 fr @ 
. Now what is the object of marriage) concerne 
The object of marriage is admittedly and |. pants a 
assuredly the propagation of species, Ih | 20017 «9 
plain words, you marry your son with the 15825) 
object and view that he may continue уш | 1а 
гасе (a't), and your wish and prayer is that X Inmatur 
your grandchildren may live long, that ist 4 E 
chi 


say, they may be born healthy and strong 
and that these sturdy little babies—yoit | 
grandchildren—may grow into healthy strong |. 
young men and women and live toa great f 

old age and thus successfully carry on уш 
name and fame. But have you considered i 
that your prayers and actions tend in cot 


sickly. | 


aus So on, that is, your posterity may fi 
ong and die happy. 7 

Evidently MU not taken ne 
thought that in order that your 5 stu 
and granddaughters may be bom 
and strong, it is necessary that Y^ 
when he marries and also the £ 


is, they should themselves 
d developed in peer 
à your son 

poe. ohana their full 
Re е if their bodies 
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which might be construed as derogatory 
to the majesty of the ‘paharawalla’ and 
land him in ‘hajat in no time! And 
what is the cause of this difference between 
English and Indian children ? One of the 
main Causes of this difference is that the 
English children are born of parents who 
are fully grown and developed, while in the 
case of the Indian children the fathers or 
mothers or both are as yet children them- 
selves and have not attained full growth 
and development, physically ог mentally. 
And hence the Indian children grow up into 
sickly, spiritless boys and girls and these in 
their turn into the weak-limbed, weak-bodi- 
ed, spiritless men and women which we see 
peopling the India of to-day. That child- 
Marriage is at the very root of the causes 
that have produced and are now producing 
the lifeless invertebrate people that now in- 
habit India there cannot be the slightest doubt. 
The ZENANA or SECLUSION system. 
—The birds of the air and the beasts of the 
field are free to move about and enjoy the 
sunshine and air that the Creator has pro- 
vided forall. Just ason the sun and air 
depends the very existence of all plants and 
lower animals, so isman equally dependant 
on the same for his very breath and life on 
this earth. So we find everywhere on 
this earth men and women moving about 
as freely as any other animals. Did 
I say ‘everywhere’? I beg the reader's 
pardon. There is one spot on this fair 
earth which furnishes an exception to this 
‘everywhere’ and that is Bengal. Ou 
Bengal go wherever you like and you wi 
see men and women going about more or 
less freely and discharging their SUE 
duties. But when you come to Bengal, a 
strange sight meets you. You see only qe 
and naturally wonder what has ee 
the women? Although they are invisi 
thev must exisf; and they do exist, only 
7 istence is confined within the 
EET IE homesteads. They do not 
soe out and go about freely. pacer > 
occasionaloutings, and then only in. c Pes 
carriages, they stay indoors, e d 2d 
day out, continuing this cribbe: ee 
confined existence till death relieves them 
of it. In the villages there is certainly 
greater freedom of movement rond 
the womenfolk, but in towns and cities 
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Now I want to ask you, you menfolk, 
how do you feel if for any reason you ae 
not go out of doors, say, fora SE ud 
Do you enjoy this confinement in E 
When you are unable to go out, even tora 
short constitutional, do you not complain 
of a general want of appetite for your food, 
of a general uneasiness, discomfort and 
malaise? Do you not declare that you will 
be unfit for any work if you cannot come 
out and have some fresh air and exercise? 
Do you not feel that it would be a torture 
to you if you had to stay indoors day after 
day and that if such. confinement continued 
for any length of time it would gradually 
undermine your health and spirits and ren- 
der you totally unfit for work ? 

Now think of your womenkind. They 
have to live, day aíter day, month after 
month, year after year, that is, all their 
lives through, this confined indoor life. 
Custom does not permit them to come out of 
doors and have a little fresh air, such as it 
is, in towns and cities, whenever they like, 
but compels them to spend all their time 
within the walls of their homestead, whether 
they like it ornot. Place yourselves now 
in their position and see how you would 
like the life they live. I do not say that 
your women fret and fume and complain 
of the constant confinement and restraint 
in which they pass their days. Probably 
they will declare that they are quite happy 
as they are. But the very absence of any 
complaint or murmur on their part is evi- 
dence complete of their having attained a 
deathlike still and passive condition, the 
result of years of obedience to the seclusion 
system. From their childhood they have 
got so accustomed to this mode of life that 
they have come to look upon it as the most 
natural and proper mode of existence, But 
think of the great harm you are inflicting 
on them, and through them, on your poster- 
ity and your race. The physical organisa- 
tion of women ıs naturally more delicate 
and is thus more easily susceptible to an 
injury inflicted either through diet, or the 
atmosphere they live in, or through any 
other factor or factors affecting their en- 

vironment. Hence by making them lead 
an unnatural and unhealthy existence, the 
Propagation ofa healthy race is rendered 
!mpossible. It is not difficult to imagine 
that want of fresh alr and exercise and 
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plague has been proving to India. He | fice deg 
mortality figures would have startle a | tice of 
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of India is nothing but an indication О | E th 
death that is stealing over its people pe 
this deterioration to death and exti uid m е 
bound to go оп apace unless you e ky Кое 
ly pull yourselves up together. а. is jj ain 
prompt steps to check it, that 15) c see I E i ап 
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a sickly mother cannot but be те EE 
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agh ill allalong in the battle of life, and eventual- 
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k at th anything but a glorious manner ought to 

d be patent to every thinking person. 
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he ought to be thoroughly unfettered and free, 
he 15 weighted down with the burden of 
maintaining a wife and family, not to men- 
tion others belonging to the joint-family, 
why you have not only thoroughly crippled 
him but have made him a slave, having 
taken away all his liberty of thought and 
movement. By taking away from him his 
freedom and fettering him hand and foot 
(and that even far more securely than if the 
fetters were of the hardest steel) with ties 
thrust upon him all too prematurely, you 
have turned him from a free man into a 
slave, a slave for whom there is no hope 
of escape from the bondage as long as he is 
upon this earth. 

Child-marriage is a drawback to advance- 
ment in every walk of life. If the boy is 
given in marriage while still at school or 
college, his studies either receive a full or 
partial check there and then, or if they are 
continued, his career as a brilliant univer- 
sity student is practically over. And 
supposing he is able to finish his “university 
career with tolerable credit, his love of 
further studies or ambition to excel ina 
fresh field is bound to leave him, seeing 
that his main thought would now be as to 
how to provide for his wife and family and 
dependants. Thus at the very entrance 
into manhood, all love of adventure or 
ambition to strike out a new line for him- 
self or do something for his country is 
forced to depart from him, and all that is 
left in him is the anxiety as to how to 
bring in a few rupees, so that those depend- 
ant on him may not have to starve. — 

Thus placed, he has to leave aside all 
considerations of self-respect or dignity and 
accept any situation that will supply the 
immediate needs of his family. Though 
his need may be urgent, applicants like 
him are many. Hence the pay he can 
command from clerkship or similar employ- 
ment is wretchedly small. But however 
low the pay, he is obliged to accept it, as 
otherwise he knows his people would starve. 
So he accepts it and slaves at it from morn- 
ing till night. As the smaller the pay the 
harder the work is the rule in many an 
office, the poor devil has to slave at if 
pretty hard. But should he make any 
slips (as it may sometime happen when a 
man is worked at high pressure) he comes 
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occasionally also pedal), abuse enough to 


make him wish that he had never been 
born. But whatever the insult, he dare not 
protest and give up his post lest those that 
are dependent upon him should starve. So 
he pockets the insult and continues in the 
occupation. Thus goes his self-respect and 
gradually follow suit all those qualities that 
make a man. Life crushed out of him by 
the pressure of earning enough money to 
live on, his sense of honor, and with it his 
love of justice and fairness and courage to 
stand up for what is right and fair, in fact, 
all manliness, gone from him, he is left a 
mere servile obsequious, spiritless creature. 
Such, sad to say, is the ‘native’, the ‘mild 
Hindw’ or the ‘oleaginous Bengali Babu’, 
so often laughed at, ridiculed and held up 
to scorn by Anglo-India. 


The struggle to earn enough money to 
support his dependants crushes all the life 
out of the wage-earner on the one hand ; and 
on the other he is simply increasing the 
sum of misery by not only having children 
himself but by also helping to support 
others belonging to the joint-family who 
may be doing no work except that of 
marrying and multiplying without restraint. 
They say that the poor breed more ‘and 
quicker. The result thus is that poverty 
and degradation are thus helped to spread 
in the land with an alarming rapidity. 


Thus child-marriage with woman-seclu- 
sion and the joint-family system is respon- 
sible for— i 

(1) Race-degeneration, through propaga- 

_ tion by physically immature parents ; 

(11) Loss of manly qualities and virtues, 

(x) partly hereditary (moral degenera- 
tion attending on physical degenera- 
tion through propagation by im- 
mature parents) ; 

(2) partly through pressure of provid- 
ing maintenance for a wife, family 
and other relatives at the very 
entrance to manhood ; 

(iii) Spread of poverty, 

and the above three, viz., (i), (ii) and 

(iui) as indicated ^ above, leading 

- inevitably to i 
.(iv) Spread and Prevalence of Pestilence 
and Famine. : 

And evils, such as the above, are enough 
to bring a people to a lifeless degrade 
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condition, such as that of th 
and then to extinction, 
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is comparatively rapid owing to the hasten- 
ing action of the heat and moisture, even 
so the degeneration, brought on through the 
breach of physical and moral laws of a 
tropical people will be quick and rapid. 

Now can anything be done? Is it too 
late for reform and regeneration, or can 
anything. yet be done to save the people 
from extinction that plainly and clearly 
stares it in the face, unless the present ways 
of our life are altered according to the light 
that reason and biology plainly holds before 
mankind ? 

If 1t 15 not yet too late to mend, then our 
first and immediate care should be to secure 
the growth of a vigorous race and regulate 
our lives so that anything that might tend to 
weaken such growth may, without question 
or hesitation, be weeded out and the goal 
pressed forward to at any cost and under all 
circumstances. And unless some such step 
be taken and followed up with resolve and 
determination, there can be no help for 
India. i 

For our object in view, namely, „the re- 
generation of the race, the following then 
are some of the points that require urgent 
and immediate attention :— 

I. Education of Boys— 

(i). Physical, 

tii) Moral. ; ovt 

Ifa vigorous race is the objective, then 
the physical education of our boys should 
be our first care, coupled | with Г m 
g ing in elementary moral principles. 
es e who is himself a lover of truth 
and justice firmly believes and knows that 
justice and truth will prevail and triumph and: 
are bound to triumph in the end; and such 
a man is immeasurably braver and stronger 
than another individual who may be physi- 
cally as strong but morally a. rt us 
you therefore wish that your -boy e i 
grow up into à brave and soneta in the 
real sense of the word, his moral education 
should be as much attended to as his physi- 
cal. Not only must һе be taught to love 
and speak the truth above all else, he must 
also be taught to cultivate pure habits and 
must live a clean pure life, Thus and thus 
only can he grow. into man who will be 
serviceable to his community and country, 
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at the root of the present race ы e 
and is mainly responsible for D eic T A 

dwarfed growth and the E yp d 

of the people must be given upi ЁС тоц | 

rise above our present condition of p ysica 

degradation at all. For any kind of pro- 

ess, physical, mental or spiritual, physical 

БЕЗ POY Mui d ssary. Remem- 
strength is essential and necessary. de 

ber, a weak people is never counted in the 

scale of nations! Go where you like, whether 

in Europe, America, Africa ог other parts of 

Asia, you will not find child-marriage preva- 

lentanywhere. And among the nations that 

are strong and independent or are consider- 

> ed to be in the fore front of civilisation at 

the present day, you will find marriage in 

adult life is the custom and the rule, and 

not marriage among children, which is 
against reason, nature and common sense. 

If you go to the animal kingdom, you will 
find the same thing, that is, they do not 
mate until they are full grown. 

Ifsuch then is the rule throughout the 
animal kingdom (and man belongs to this 
kingdom), then India cannot violate it with- 
out bringing on its head all the dire con- 
sequences that the violation of such a 
fundamental law involves. Naturally, and 
as one of the results of this violation, India 
enjoys the distinction of being the weakest 
and best despised of all nations at the 
present moment. 

Hence the abolition of the custom of child- 
marriage is the corner stone of all Indian re- 
forms, Rectify all other customs and habits of 
the people but leave this custom untouched, 
it 15 as certain as day follows night that we 
shall never be able to rise, politically or 
4 otherwise, but remain condemned as the 

weakest of all peoples and races, let our 
politicians or other wiseacres say what they 
may. But do away _with child-marriage 
d and you will have laid the foundation for 
| the regeneration апа Progress of the 


1 country. 
the way of abolishing 


J 


The difficulties in 
this custom are certainly great, seeing that 
| the Hindu society is such an old one and 
| that rules and customs. therein have got so 
ingrained in it that they form part and 
parcel of the life—which is essentially a 
réligious one-—of the people. The reform- 
ers in this direction must win over the 
pundits first and get them to tell the people 
that the marrage of a girl after puberty is 
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Be a strong, bold people and you will 
not need to keep your womenfolk shutin 
doors. This custom which deprives th 
womankind, who make up half the nation 
of their freedom of movement and is ther 
fore as cruel as it ıs unnatural, inflictsa 
deep, abiding and progressive injury on tk sde wo 
nation, for the women are the mothers , courage 
well as physical and moral custodians m ther 
the coming generation, and any injury 0} (Чате 
suffering inflicted on the mothers reli E 
directly on the children. Evils m^ Д г 
from the Zenana system are broadly (00 10е 


liti 
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starved, not being able to afford more than 
one relatively substantial meal during 24 
hours. This the comparatively substantial 
meal of the day is taken in the evening, 
drinks of rice-water being depended on to 
keep down the cravings of hunger during the 
rest of the day. The result of this insuffici- 
ency of food is that теп and women have 
not much spare flesh on them and are more 
like walking skeletons than anything else, 
and it is a very rare thing indeed to соте 
across а man with good muscles and bones 
in those parts. But though the food is 
wretchedly insufficient in quantity (we will 
say nothing about the quality), so that they 
seem to be going hungry all day and have 
not enough for the full growth of their bones 
and muscles, their women are as free to go 
about as the men and are often as hardy, 
fearless and self-reliant in consequence. 
And the result is that the children, though 
going half-hungry апа of slight build and 
not possessed of much spare flesh or bone 
(like their parents) are fearless little fellows, 
quite unabashed at the sight of strangers and 
devoid of that timidity that characterises 
the children of Bengal. What may be the 
cause of this difference? In Bengal the 
poverty is certainly less and the children 
better fed. Yet the Central Provinces child- 
ren, inspite of the deficiency of food and 
nutriment are braver and more courageous 
than their fellows of Bengal. The climate 
of the Central Provinces, being drier, is cer- 
tainly in favour of the C. P. children, but 
that will hardly account for the difference. 
The real cause seems to lie in the fact that 
the mothers are not zenana bound but can 
and do move about as freely and fearlessly 
as the men, and as they are courageous and 
devoid of timidity themselves the children 
born of them are in consequence bold and 
ittle fellows. 
E is а kind of illness, a defect of 
constitution. As a sick mother will give 
birth to a sick child, so we have timid 
mothers necessarily having timid children. 
Thus we have timid parents giving birth to 
timid children and thus continuing a weakly 
and timid race of human beings. 

A timid people is always looked down. 
upon and despised. For rights it has none: 
a right being, as the world goes, what. one 
can get hold of and keep. Thus it is no 
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a proverbial term of reproach and rightly 
So if Bengal wants ever to make any 
she must give up the zenana and 
lar customs that lie at the root of 
and are dragging her 


50. 
progress, : 
other simi 
her, degradation 
down. 


ABOLITION OF Heavy DowmiES AND 
ExTRAVAGANT EXPENDITURE 
AT MARRIAGES. 


Another matter that is eating into the 
vitals of the Hindu society at the present day 
and reducing it to penury and destitution 

is the custom of heavy dowries and other 
heavy expenditure in connection with a 
daughter's marriage. ў 
Some 25 or 30 yearsago it was difficult for 
a young man to marry unless his parents could 
pay а certain sum of money to the parents 
of the girl : that is to say, the girl had to be 
paid for. But now quite reverse is the case, 
and that with a vengeance. The party 
that has to be bought now is the boy's and 
very expensive the buying has become. The 
charges that are demanded by the boy's 
people are daily getting as unreasonable 
as they are exhorbitant. The hardship, diffi- 
culties and impoverishment that the father 
ofa girl isput to when he wants to give 
his daughter in marriage are well known. 
The general belief among the orthodox 
Hindu society is that a bridegroom must be 
found for a girl before she is ro or 12, other- 
wise not only the father but also the fore- 
fathers to the extent of I4 generations will 
go to perdition, in the next world, besides 
the penalty of excommunication incurred 
by the father in the present world. Hence 
the birth and growth of a girl inan ortho- 
dox Hindu family, especially where the 
purses are slender, is looked upon with any- 
thing but joy and satisfaction, For the 
father knows only too well that whatever. 
his -circumstances he must marry his 
daughter or daughters and thát as early as 
practicable. If there are more daughters 
than one, his anxiety is Proportionally great, 
Many a father has often to mortgage or sel] 
his very homestead and all, so that he might 
marry the daughters and thus save his 
*eputation and “kul”, "though he might be 
and very often is left a veritable beggar 
himself after the marriage, t.e., with no 
means left to live upon. The amount of 
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But the father with ( 
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for whose marriage the 
impoverished herself. For a father A 
not in very flourishing Circumstances а al 
compelled, by fear of perdition in fis, B o 
world and of loss of caste and honor um 

present, to give his daughter in marriage 
often driven to desperation by his inability 
to provide a large sum to рау for a young з. 

and suitable son-in-law and thus obliged у UP 
give her to an old man or to one diseased qun, for 
or lame. The father thus certainly says aye bein 
his own social honor and that of his family Niell; tha 
but leaves his daughter in the hands UJ tesalvat 
"Fate", that is, lifelong misery and ипар ay, am 
ness, the misery that may befall a girl айн asthe g 
marriage being regarded as what had bea fiery, ‹ 
pre-ordained for her! And even if the oll Piste here 
or sick husband might die the day after thf domed t 
marriage, as not unfrequently happens, the aay, wh 
girl is never allowed to marry again: And tnpple a 
who has not heard of India’s child widows! Nor himse 
The first duty then of the social reforms ўча c 
will be to combine and. frame regu pulation 
that would be binding upon every one fan degra 
longing to the society, 
dowry system and making 
of dowries socially penal. гї d 
unspeakable relief to the vast я 
the Hindus, and lessen poverty, Tv fait 
degradation all round. Almo UN i) | 
is groaning under the intolera ent fel 
of the present conditions and urg 2 
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SPREAD OF SANITARY KNOw- 
LEDGE.—Considering the hold that the 
epidemics have got on the people and how 
steeped in ignorance the people in general 
are about elementary rules of health it is 
essential, if India is to be preserved E all 
from utter destruction, that simple rules 
of sanitation should be within their reach, 
So that they might protect themselves. 

For unless something of this sort is done 
and d i А 

one quickly, the annihilation of India 
by famine and pestilence is a matter of no 
distant date. 

A people that lives in a tropical climate: 
marries while yet immature; must marry 
whether diseased or destitute ; keeps its 
womankind in confinement (zenana): such 
a people is bound to be weak, spiritless and 
invertrebrate as the natives of India at 
the present day are. Their days must be 
numbered, for their social habits and 
Customs, as indicated above, are sources, 
not of strength but of weakness. Physical 
decay therefore is inevitable, and that 
moral decay follows the physical is but too 
apparent about us. Hence it ought to be 
plain to every thinking person that noxious 
social customs must be altered and reform- 
ed if decay and death is to be averted. 

It behoves then the reformer to see, in the 
first instance, to that which will prevent 
decay and death and make the people 
physically healthy and strong. Make a 
people strong, physically and morally, and 
other reforms will follow it themselves. 
Without physical strength nothing was ever 
achieved. Therefore the duty of an Indian 
reformer, if he hopes for better days for 
India at all, will be to see how he can make 
his people strong and brave. Physical and 
moral strength is the only genuine basis on 
which any other reform, such as political, 
was ever, or could ever be, established. 
Nothing stable can be „built on a weak 
physical basis—that 15, if а people is weak 
physically and morally, no other reform, 
political or other, is possible. Remember 
therefore that in physical and social re- 
generation alone lies ‘India’s salvation. 
Otherwise complete ruin and death are not 


distant for her, however glorious her past _ 


may have been. 
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ITALY'S WAR FOR A DESERT* p. 


brief year ago we were rejoicing with Italy in the 
А festival of her Risorgimento. We thought of her 
visible unity less as a material and political 
achievement than as the symbol of her ardent, selfless 
soul. We believed that Mazzini was but the mouthpiece 
of Young Italy when he declared “ ‘God wills it’ must 
be the eternal watchword of every undertaking like our 
own, having sacrifice for its basis, the people for its 
instrument, and humanity for its aim." 

'Today this same Italy is scorned and detested by 
the whole civilised world. Her shame is the deeper, 
her barbarity the more loathsome in that Liberty and 
Humanity have been so closely associated with her 
name. We have received a wrenching shock to the 
finer susceptibilities which enshrine our faith in those 
whom we would fain believe, are made perfect through 
suffering. 

“It is perhaps well that it should be Italy and попе 
other to read us this much needed lesson—Italy the 
flower of our Western world, whom we so much loved 
and pitied fifty years ago. It is well that we should 
be reminded of our folly in that we believed in her 
tears and thought that liberty would be a cure for her 
secular griefs. Нег tears аге dry enough now, and 
she stands before us hard-eyed, brazen cheeked, the 
harlot of Europe boasting with loud tongue her shame- 
lessness.”” 

. This raid on Tripoli is the most flagrant exposure 
in modern times of the moral decadence of Europe. 
Yet it would seem that even Italy, ruthless in her 
pillage, shameless in her orgies of blood, was haunted 
by the memory of the light she once hailed. Never 
has news been so rigorously censored, so dilligently 
perverted. Correspondents who attempted to tell the 


truth were summarily expelled : Every Italian defeat— 
and there were many—wa 


extraordinary feat of “i 
part of the invaders. 

indebted to Mr. McCull 
forward and 


town of Tripoli instea 
Italians as they landed. 
Р Mr Meoullagh tells us how 
esought the Turks to withdraw from the 
than bring upon the defenceless EU 
in it—mostly women and children—the horrors of 
bombardment by the Italian fleet. They found i 
“very hard to shake the Turkish officers in thei 
resolve to remain and conquer or die in the Tripolitan 
metropolis." But at last Munir Pasha gave way a d 
induced his companions to do’ the same. Ts 
were tears in the eyes of some. Опе of them, Reschid 
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Effendi, said bitterly: ‘We shall [еду { 

shots from the batteries, after litle der ab gest © 
a formal protest against the Italian ih m 
we know that the Italians will misrepresent, : 
(which they did) and impute it to Cowardice ^. 
so to their undying honour these brave men M 
their capital rather than expose the ш a 
Christians to the horrors of siege and massi 
lost a military position. They won an imm 
victory. 1 


Holy and Royal Rome which had been addle. nary o Í 
and inhumane.... Before the bombardment on 
зга and 4th Nesciat Bey and Munir Pasha had] 
order most admirably in the town. The Engi 
who lived in Tripoli during these critical daysas The expla 
me that the Turkish: authorities behaved on tix 
occasion with a self-possession, an energy, 
capacity which surpass all praise.” 

We read further of the old fighting courage of his | 
Osmanli and their desert allies—no cowards 
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generals with a. general. staff. 
there is one colonel and a few st 
all technical appliances.” - У 
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feet, the officer and soldiers jeeri 


They left her to die at the 
begging piteously for a drink of 


Men shot 
wives, children with their Parents, 
flinchingly, unconquered children of 
of the untameable desert from which t 

“ Vengeance is mine: 
of the God to whom these 
Who among them will abid 

€ leave our readers to pursue, if they must, in the 
pages of the book itself, the hideous tale of this “ hell 
let loose". We are now concerned with the deeper 
question of the relation of this apparently- un- 
precedented raid to the purpose of European politics 
and the trend of modern civilisation. 

The salient feature of the whole nefarious proceed- 
ing is the complicity of the Great Powers and particu- 
larly of England. 

The British Government replying to the attacks 
made upon it, has inevitably denied any knowledge of 
the intended raid, but it has been totally unable to 
defend itself against the overwhelming evidence to 
the contrary. Had the Foreign Office been left in 
ignorance or misinformed of Italy’s intentions, it 
would certainly have recalled its Ambassador at 
Rome, Sir Rennell Rodd, for such serious inefficiency. 
Instead we find Lord Kitchener sent to Egypt at the 
very moment when a “ strong man " would be needed 
to enforce neutrality and to prevent the perfectly legal 
passage of Ottoman troops through Egypt to Tripoli. 
In the firmans regulating the relations between 
Egypt and Turkey it is expressly stated that “If 
Turkey is at war, the Egyptian army may be called 
upon to fightin the cause of the Sultan in which case 
it may be increased according to the requirements of 
O Peron. Turkey was not In а position to insist 
upon her rights and Lord Kitchener effectually 
Re the Egyptian Mohammedans from render- 
ing any assistance. Even the Italians admit that “ the 
British Foreign Office has been most friendly to. them 
all along;" while in every subsequent question that 
has arisen England has agreed with the other Powers 
“to place no impediment in the way of Italian 

lans." Again it was a strange interpretation of 
pans. REN d “any amount of German 
neutrality which allowe any | 
Amunition, any number of French aeroplanes to ыз 
into Italy, but did not so far as lay in its power allow 
a single cartridge to cross the Egyptian or Tunisian 
frontiers.” um 

ition is all the more significant when we 

лы NR the greater part of England's empire 
depends upon the loyalty of her Mussulman subjects, 
Viewed in this light it seems almost increditable that 
she should so callously betray any trust that Turkey 
may have put in her professions of friendliness, so 
о Ec show to Islam thatas far as she is concerned 
‘oni be left to its heathen fate. 
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in the spread of Islam in Africa. 
am coníront each other as rival 
avour of this virgin continent. 
‚ invidious distinctions between 
e hold no brief for either—it 
far Christianity has only 
the African of his native 
virtues while rendering him an easy prey to the worst 
European vices, making him servile and denationalised 
in the profession of a code of life so alien to. his needs. 
Whereas conversion to Islam seems to aid him along 
the lines of his own development, and he does not lose 
his natural virtues nor his native independence in 
becoming socially and morally organised. to a degree 
which might well render him formidable to any 
European power seeking to threaten his liberties or 
exploit his interests. Consequently during the past 
few years there has been a steady anti-Islamic 
propaganda in England, religious in origin but with a 
strong political bearing. The British Government 
thus finds itself on the horns of a dilemma ; on the 
one side the necessity of placating the Indian Moham- 
madans, upon whose continued loyalty it is so largely 
dependent, on the other the barely formulated fear of 
Islam in Africa and the welcome to any rebuff it may 
there receive. 

Over and above these particular ` considerations, 
sudden crises such as this, srtip off the veneer from the 
expediencies of Imperial profession and international 
morality. Blood is thicker than water and the 
urgings of primitive nature than the decencies of diplo- 
matic convention. We have to admit that the diverse 
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Christianity and Isl 
candidates for the f 
Without drawing any 
the two religions—and w 
cannot be denied that so 
succeeded in depriving 


To тне EDITOR oF THE MopERN Review. 
IR,—Since my article on the inadequacy 

of the tempered pitch, and therefore, of 

..  barmoniums and their kind, appeared 
in your columns, I have received numerous 
letters from your readers, questioning its 
‘practical bearing’ on the present state of 
music in India. The gist of these letters js 
that Indians ‘may as well’ study harmoni- 
um, since if they do not, they will certain] 
never apply themselves to vina, fiddle de 
kindred instruments; that ‘anyhow’ the 
‘may as well’ begin by harmonium dm 
study their own more difficult instruments 
later, and so forth. My correspondents do 
not seem to have much faith in Indian 
musical capacity, industry and perseverance 
whilst most of them seem to have entirel ) 
missed one of the chief points іп д, 
arguments И 


againstc o, teBopterSdhais Bilolurkangricatécdor thevarchaic India? Ars f 
begin - as defended by Western E E : 


races of Europe are hedged round b 
common social and religious oli Centuries 
homogeneous in their instinctive dieo а5 make 
the East. In spite of the асно а and dij 
tion, and such learning and cea OF its ei! 
connote, we have to recognise "ads as th У 
too ignorant and too bigoted to re аз yet th 
does not share, a philosophy it cam Sct а qud 
which differs from its own, or a m dE Spa rj 
does not fit its own particular need © ot life yt 
the Crusades, combined with the h ; 
exploitation and political “a 
Europe. She will tolerate an Eastern 
er own f. 
her M 
c € But she combines E 
in, as she fancies, self-defence, to prevent ап te 
nation from attaining that freedom and ME 
she severally enjoys. Therefore the GU p 
though openly professing disgust and барона 


the Italian war, secretly permitted and епш}. 


it. 

‘There are certain inalienable rights, and arsi 
them is the right of defence against an оеро \ 
invader. It is never treason to combat pro oni 
focis, ho matter how one fights, no matter why 
the arae and foc: for which one combats." 


Europe admitted this for Italy fifty years ago. 
has yet to learn that if true for one, it is equal 
for every nation under heaven. 

HinpA M. Hows ^ 
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d ШШ Queen's College, Cambridge, and some- 
Ea е Director of Public Instruction in Bengal) 
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Фф л Mohan Tagore and the [then] chief Indian 
1 d expressed (and with good reason) the opinion 
thi the European musical ear had become depraved 
ly being accustomed to the false notes of the piano- 
fig which provides for no smaller division of 
musical sound than the semi-tone !” 
Inmyarticle I pointed out, that much 
damage has been done over here by the 
ше of keyed instruments and their tempered 
pi. Turning up the section on “ Tem- 
perament,”’ by James Lecky, n Grove’s 


Dictionary of Music and Musicians, Vol. IV, 
1900, we find : 


“ : 

отет 15 the name given to various 
terials penne in which certain of the constant 
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that j e more or less false ov imperfect : 
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missing. Compromise then becomes a mechanical 
necessity ; and it is found that by putting most of 


the consonant intervals, exce ? 

і ; pt the Octave, slightly 
out of tune, the number of notes required in 7 cda 
tion may be considerably reduced, without too much 
offence to the едг,” 
. It should be remembered that modula- 
tion, or change from one keynote (a) to 
another, has no place in the Indian system. Ж 

""This mode of tuning is called TEMPERAMENT, | 
andis now usually applied to all instruments with | 
fixed tones. And although voices, violins and 
trombones [and all such instruments] naturally have | 
no need of temperament, they must all conform to the | 
tntonation of any tempered instrument which is || 
played in concert with them,” 

Hence, of course, the musical disaster 


which training to these keyed instruments 
must bring about. 


The system of Temperament, as Г pointed 
out, is of recent date. It is a mechanical, | 
not a musical, device, and already bids fair | 
to be supplanted by the Natural Intonation ©) 
which has existed all the world over, as 
far as musical scholars can ascertain, for 
ages. Space did not permit me to indicate, 
in my article, the lines along which the 
most advanced Western musicians are even 
now trying to escape from “ temperament.” 1 
Isought rather to point out the havoc it | 
had wrought, by which we are immediately 
surrounded. It should not therefore be 
concluded, however, that all Western 
artists are unaware of this havoc, or that 
the coming musical generation will tolerate | 
it. Our keyed instruments, and so of jf 
course our schools, choruses, and orchestras, | 
are everwhere tainted by its influence, but |} 
they know that they are tainted. They are 
not accepting tempered pitch whole- | 
heartedly, like their Indian brethren, albeit | 
their own immediate predecessors were | 
responsible for it. Writing of experiments | | 
in the difference between tempered chords, | 
Mr. Lecky says : | 
< “It is only by making oneself practically familiar 77 
with these facts, that the nature of Temperament can d 
be understood and its [dire] effects in the orchestra, 
or in accompanied singing, properly appreciated. f 

Again: 

uI£s deviations from exact consonance (1. e., pure 
tonality] though considerable, can be concealed by 
means of unsustained harmony, rapid movement’... 

Do we want unsustained harmony and 
rapid movement to dominate Indian music? 

we must destroy the Indian system 
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After an explanation of technical causes, 
which result inthe deviation from conson- 


ance found in temperament, the writer 


continues : 

“The Difference- Tones resulting from these temper- 
ed chords ave also thrown very much out of tune, 
and, even when too far apart to ‘beat’, still produce a 
disagreeable effect, especially on the organ and the 
harmonium... ; 

“From a commercial point. of view, the change [to 
temperament] has been highly advantageous. It has 
enabled the maker of the pianoforte or organ toobviate 
a serious imperfection without disturbing the tradi- 
tional structure of the instrument--"' 


uet It may be observed in passing, that the 

|. very most that can be claimed for this ‘tradi- 
tion’, is that it can be traced back to the 
end of the r4th century I— 


"While, on the other hand, alterations both in 
the internal mechanism and in the form of keyboard 
would have been necessary if musicians had insisted 
that the ‘wolves’ should be got rid of without abolish- 
ing the old tuning [7. e., the meantone system, which 
was a closer approximation to Exact Consonance or 
Just Intonation J. Trade-usage will, 
strongly on the side of equal temperament for a long 
time їо come...[This, 
years ago. Things are changing rapidly now]...... That 
the defects of equal temperament were not so notice- 
3 may be attributed 
З both to the different kind of instrument and different 
АК Style of composition which have since been developed. 
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wil be able to estimate their value.” 
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1 be here insiste 

practical ends of performance eur 
nO keyed instrument could be made e 
satisfy the need for srutis, as the technical 
manipulation of such an instrument would 
be far too complex even for the trained 
artist, and of course absolutely beyond the 
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instruments have free intonation, they can execute hey, 4 
tempered intervals when supported by the pianoforte § ment th 
ог organ. In the absence of such an accompaniment, interval 
both violinists and singers seem unable to produce | 777 
equally tempered scales ov chords. б Mr 
This is precisely what might have been expected on d 
theoretic grounds, as the consonant relations ofthe "бп 
different notes being partially lost through temperamenl, | | 85 Sing 
the altered intervals would naturally be difficult to { тоа 
seize and render. [This I pointed out, But ше \ и 
fortunately, in the realm of actual musical ptactice, our шщ 
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vate an approximation to tempered pitch паза Hel 
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their technique every time they play with a Ree p 5 
instrument. The results are musically paso Ate 
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investigated by two French savants, MM: КОШ к 
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the players with whom they 

e dier) experimented invariably pro- 
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Шс experiment ], 
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ried the commencement of the melody, and then 
шей while the singer gave the Third or Sixth of the 


[| key, After he had given it, I touched on the instru- 
| ment the natural, or the Pythagorean, or the tempered 
| mera The first [just intonation ] was always in 
| unison with the singer, the other gave shrill beats.’ ”* 


Mr, Lecky remarks : 


"Since, then, players on bowed instruments as well 


| W singers have a strong natural tendency to Just 


intervals in harmony, it is not clear why their 
mstructions should be based on Equal Temperament 
atlas been the practice in recent times. This method 
Senticised by Helmholtz...” 
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are our singers [ Western—now, too, it seems Eastern 
also ] to learn Just Intonation, and make their ears © 
sensitive for perfect chords? They are from the first 
taught to sing’to the equal tempered pianoforte [ or 
harmonium ]....Corvect intonation in singing is so 
fav above all others the first condition of beauty,that a 
song when sung in correct intonation, even by a weak 
and unpractised voice, always sounds agreeable, ~ 
whereas the richest and most practised voice offends | 
.the hearer when it sings false... The instruction of our 2 
present singers by means of tempered instruments is г 
unsatisfactory....When we require a delicate use of |. 
the muscles of any part of the human body, as, їп this | 
сазе, of the larynx, there must be some sure means of 
ascertaining whether success has been attained. Now 

the Presence or absence of beats gives such a means 

of detecting success or failure, when a voice is ac- 
companied by sustained chords in Just Intonation [as, 
pre-eminently, the chords of tambura J. ButTem- | 
pered chords which produce beats of their own are | 
necessarily quite unsuited for such a purpose.’ 7* 


Mr, Lecky remarks :— 


“If Just Intonation does not permit the'use of cer- 
tain progressions which belong to other systems, 27 
surpasses them all in the tmmense variety of material 
which it places within the composers reach. In many 
cases it supplies two or more notes of different pitch 
where the ordinary temperament has but one. These 
alternative forms are specially useful in discords en- 
abling us to produce any required degree of roughness 
[by a change of szufi] or to avoid disagreeable | 
changes of pitch," 


The following passage shows the respect 
with which our Western musical scholars | 
approach Oriental conceptions of tone. Why 
do Indians allow missionaries and trades- 
men to set false musical standards? Mr. 
Lecky writes ;— 

“Уе have seen that even in those parts of the world 
where equal temperament has been established as the 
trade usage, other systems are also employed....Many 
among Oriental nations, whose culture has come down 
from a remote antiquity, characteristic styles of music 
are found which are unintelligible to the ordinary Euro- 
pean, only acquainted with equal temperament. 
Hence, transcriptions of Oriental music given in books 
of travel, are justly received with extreme scepticism, 
unless the observer appears to be well acquainted with 
the principles of [Just] Intonation, and specifies the 
exact pitch of every note he transcribes. 

He then criticises the works of two well- 
known European historians of Oriental art, 
adding : Е 

“Yet it would have been easy to denote the Oriental 
scales and melodies, so as to enable usto reproduce 
them with strict accuracy, had these authors possessed 
a practical knowledge of untempered intervals. 

Thus recognising that - these intervals are 
the proper Eastern ones. Unfortunately “Mr. 

_* ‘Sensations of Tone,’ pp. 505—510. ‘Beats’ are 


kind of pulses or throbs, usually audible, which indicate 
th e or chord is out of tune. Ar 
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Lecky would find little difficulty in record- 
ing modern Indian music. Only too many 
d ld be willing to assist 
ardent students wou Gist 
him, with gramophones and peu Onn ! 
The North American Review for Novem- 
ber, 1907, contains an article from the pen 
of one of the ablest musical critics in the 
United States, Mr. Reginald de Koven. 
Under the title “The Modern Revolt in 
Music,” he discusses the influence which 
present day composers, headed by Richard 
Strauss (Germany) are exerting on several of 
our Western musical theories, hitherto re- 
garded as invulnerable. The whole article 
.* bristles with interest and suggestion, and is 
well worth study by Indians who would em- 
ploy the most vital tendencies of the West 
to their own present educational purposes. 
Subjoined are a few extracts :— 


“Vivid, virile, vital, it [the music of Strauss and 
contemporaries] is pregnant with that forceful creative 
energy which makes for progress and development, 
" which leads great movements; and to-day it waves the 
ae red flag of revolt over the [Western] musical world.... 
To understand the forces against which Strauss has 
chosen to array himself, and to appreciate the bearing 
and possible results of his vigorous effort to change 
existing conditions, which Seem, in his opinion, to 
limit the development of his art, one must, at this 
point, take up and explain certain technical aspects of 
the theory and practice of music..., What the foot or 
yard measure is to the Surveyor, the octave isto the 
musician,—the basis and standard of tonal measure- 
ment the musical world Over, even in those countries 
whose musical system differs from our own. According 
to the tonal relations established by the so-called 
equal temperament [we get]....an aggregate of some 
eighty tonal units [forming the chromatic scale of about 


tes of the pianoforte 


ommand to express his 
thoughts]... Bound by these various Limitations [i.e., 


S onal units had been ex- 
1 entirely new and original musi 
thought was therefore an impossibility,” £ EN 
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[that is, the tradition in the Sense of 
years], convention, theory and Practice, ре 
moved and .set aside as arbitrary ang ie 
and a glance at the score of [Strauss's) ce 
be sufficient to prove that they have been 
what then? Are we to Say that this ues a 
the last word in music; that another Бо З 
has been reached to bar further developmer 
Not so; for this score in itself contains eyid 
ing to possibilities of further developmen 
practically limitless ; to a still further chan е 
conditions—a change so radical, so momen 
like a second Deluge, it bids fair, if carried 0 
the face of the [ Western] musical world, 
"For many years the most modern t 
looked upon Bach's ‘equal temperament', 
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in time, inevitably be superseded by a different order ET fo 
of things; and musicians who have 
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ie my p S and 
limitations of our present tonal system from an 
aesthetic standpoint. ...The 


h tendency of modem 
music for years past has been in the direction of 


chromatic harmonies, and the sub-division of interval 
[into srutis] thereby secured; and it would certainly | 
seem as if Strauss [and his school] were meditating, 
or at least paving the way for, a revolutionary attack 
on the last stronghold of music as we know ad f | 
have known it [Ze. in the history of modern music) { Sure 
the very basis and foundation of our entire system d ff theorist 
harmony, the relations between the intervals which | indispe 
form our scale.” к continu 
"...It cannot be doubted that we stand to-day on 4 Daten 
the threshold of a revolution tnvoluing the recons | aw; 
truction of our present [tempered] scale so important apphes 
and far-reaching that it bids fair to change the fae f musicja 
of the [ Western] musical мопа да "T 
"...Acoustically the octave is divided into si - Binüle st 
forty-eight parts appreciable to the ear, eid Bm 
‘commas’, which when played consecutively pro ore || Пап 
continuous sound. In Eastern countries, and m | шш 
particularly in India” — е 
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effect to the intervals of the sub-divided Eastern scales 
hitherto unknown to and unheard by most of us.... 
Tt must be confessed that these are the most thrilling, 
Umpressive, and original moments ofa score so ori- 
ginal as to be absolutely unique. And when we admit 
this, we also admit the practical downfall and wiping- 
out of all previous traditional theory and practice 
[2.е., tradition extending over some few centuries] 

and the beginning ofa new musical era, when, all 
limitations and restrictions to the entirely free expres- 
Sion of musical thought having been removed ['Music,' 

said the ancient teachers, ‘is the outpouring of the 

soul'], what is now a revolt will become а revolution 

and will sweep all before it,’”” k 


‚ We would prefer the word ‘consumma- 
поп to ‘revolution,’ since every step in this 
path of Western musical progress is a direct 
vindication of archaic Eastern teachings. 
Speaking of the art in general, the writer 
declares :— 

“We must again insist, that no purely arbitrary 
vestrictions...which contain no inherent and self- 
evident element of aesthetic right or wrong, can be 
permanent in a purely emotional art like music... 

“Say what we will, think as we may,... the modern 
revolt in music...is with us, and advancing in impor- 
tance and influence with giant strides.” 

If, therefore, in spite of the highest canons 
of. ancient and modern music, artistic and 
scientific, Indians are still determined to 
sacrifice their art to a passing device of 
modern Western trade; if, knowing the 
facts, they persist ina downward way : isnot 
the Western musician, even now re-awaken- 
ing to the musical possibilities which 
Indians are trying to forget, justified in 
claiming the regeneration of music as the 
fruit of his own labour, and in relegating 
the modern Indian conception of the scale 
to the category of the barbarous ? 

“The musical world to-day,” writes de Koven, ''is 
confronted with an unusual dilemma. Either we must 
accept the music of Strauss, andallthat implies, and 
thereby admit the possibility, at least, of such conse- 
quent organic changes in the art as have been outlined 
above; or we must reject it as outside the proper 
limitations of music, and admit that the boundary-line 
which cannot be passed has been reached, and the 
last word in. [Western] musical form and expression 
spoken and that after two centuries of constant 

, . * 
sequential development, music has become a dead art. 

"No; a thousand times, по! ; - 
Are we to declare, that after five thousand 
ears of splendid tonal freedom, Indian 


Tasic is to be sacrificed to a dying Western 
fashion? Du 
A thousand-thousand times, по.! : 


I am, Sir, 
Yours truly, 
Maun Mann, 


Buxton, July 11th 1912.. 
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NEW DEPARTURES IN JOURNALISM 


I. 

F all the bold and ambitious schemes 
that have sprung from the fertile 
imagination of a Bellamy, Owen, 

Wells, Stead, Neupauer, Rood, and other 
humanitarians of an ethical, Utopian or 
practical turn of mind, with regard to the 
future of the Press, there is probably not 


one that has the prospect of an early 
realisation. Nevertheless there is within 


the limits of practicability no lack of far- 
reaching possibilities in this field of modern 
culture. This has been proved, not only 
by Mr. Stead’s remarkable though short- 
lived experiment “The Daily Paper," 
which appeared in London in 1905, but 
also by the Corporation of the City of Los 
Angeles in California with their interesting 
new Press enterprise, а weekly which was 
started on April 17, 1912, and constitutes 
an absolute novelty, perhaps destined to 
serve as a model and create a school which 

may more or less revolutionise the Press. 
This newspaper is the outcome of the 
last municipal elections (Autumn IQII) in 
the aforesaid beautiful city whose inhabi- 
tants now number over 300,000 souls. 
These. elections bore the impress of the 
socialist dynamite outrage which in the 
foregoing year had reduced the large build- 
ing of the principal local newspaper to a 
heap of ruins. Out of these there arose a 
very Progressive municipal body which has 
conceived the idea of publishing a 
municipal body which has conceived the 
idea of publishing a municipal weekly, the 
* Los Angeles Municipal News.” And the 
reason why? “As a good public adminis- 
trative body calls for a well-informed 
electorate, 10 must needs take upon itself 
the enlightenment of the electors, and as 
the Press 1s the only effective means of 
instructing those entitled to vote the 
Administration finds itself obliged to 
publish a municipal paper and, by distribut- 
ing it either gratis or at exceedingly smal] 
cost, place it within reach of ever 
T CC-0. In Public 
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The position of the Editor will 
be an enviable one! Primarily Пер 
subject himself to ап unsalaried news s 
committee of three members elected, E 
to the vote of the people, by t ] 
four years. Secondly, he will have uil 
submit to many an established restriction | 
relative to the nonparty spirit of the 


: aCe Paper f. 
in regard to the division of space. | 


Тһе paper a 


will naturally deal in the first instance with } 


city matters. The editorial policy will be 
that of the majority for the time being, but f 
ample provision is made for the representa f 
tion of the minorities. Every political 
party that has had, or will have had, а} 
least 3 per cent. of all votes at the la! 
election has placed at its disposal in evey 
number of the paper a space of 45 s% 
inches, that is about a whole column. The 
Mayor and every representative member d f 
the city, may, if they so desire, lay elei 
20 sq. inches each weekly. Every can | 
date, whether it be for vacant e 
office, may buy 5 in. daily, at айе 

ment rate ; should he succeed in кшш | 
least 3 per cent. of all votes аА MI 
tions, such money is retora e. 

discussing religious or political ai E | 
that are not of a purely mane cect | 
the Editor may neither advocate a solely 

them, but must deal with them he mut 
items of news. In like manner | 
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an Treasury. 
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e paper | 4 brave show of advertisernents appears in 
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ce with J js, So far as the classified columns are 
will be f. concemed, they will be brought into line 
ing; but A with rest of the paper. "Beginning with 
icc the second issue there will be in the classi- 
olitica 


fed advertising department, three columns 


had a devoted to free advertisements of ‘Help 


he last 


к Wanted’ and ‘Situations Wanted’.” These 
45 d advertisements are not to exceed 25 words 
m tach and, of course, trade and agency 
des d notices will be banned. 
lait] Ке comment in its advertisement 
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matter of interest to the community as a 
whole precisely with the same neutrality 


with which it supplies them with gas, water | 
or electricity. - 
II 


Quite recently, there died, in his villa at 
Monte Carlo, Dr. Jose Paz,a man who had 
become a multi-millionaire owing to the 
great success of his Buenos Ayres paper 
La Prensa (= “The Press”), the most 
important daily in the whole of South 
America. It was started 47 years ago asa 
modest four-page sheet; at present every 
issue numbers between 40 and 50 giant 
pages. The circulation is 125,000 per day, 
and the yearly net profits amount to about 
£250,000. Thus we see that Dr. Paz's 
idealism is far from being unlucrative. 
And there is no doubt that he was an 
idealist, for he did what none of the 
wealthy “press kings” of London or Berlin, 
of New York or Paris ever did —or even 
tried to do: he put into practice Mr. 
Stead’s idea of “making the newspaper 
offices centres of the social, intellectual, 
and political life of the community.” He 
alone did it, and he did it with signal 
success from the time of the removal of La 
Prensa, in 1896, into an imposing marble 
palace of its own, erected at a cost of 
£500,000. à 

'This splendid building is surmounted by 
an immense guilded bronze allegorical 
figure holding in its hand an enormous 
lantern the coloured rays of which, visible 
throughout the town, announce the latest 
and most important news items at night ; 
during the South African war а yellow 
light would stand for a British victory, a 
green one for a victory of the Boers. In 


holding 2,500 persons, is being granted 


gratis for public meetings which the 
editorial staff are addressing from the 
second floor. In other ways too, this 


palatial. newspaper office is made to serve, 
to some extent, as a People’s Palace. In a 
luxuriously fitted hall the poor are given 
free legal and medical advice. Six physi- 
cians are here consulted by a daily average 
of 120 patients. There 15, further, а 
Mercantile Museum for the permanent. exhi- 
bition of all the agricultural and indus- 
trial products of the country, and а chemi- 
and every citizen. 
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тау арр!у for gratuitous analysis of those 
products. On the second floor, beside the 
editorial offices and the reception, smoking, 
and billiard rooms connected with them, 
there are a free public reading and writing 
hall, a legal, medical and engineering 
reference library open for seven hours daily 
anda room where lessons in Spanish are 
given without payment. The third floor 
contains a spacious hall for literary or 
scientific lectures and musical entertain- 
ments provided free of charge by the 
Prensa people, as well asa splendid suite 
of apartments placed, along with a staff of 
servants and a motor-car, at the disposal of 
distinguished visitors to Buenos Ayres 
invited to be the guests of Dr. Paz. On the 
top floor, apart from the compositors’ and 
reporters’ rooms, are located a fencing hall 
in which the reporters are taught fencing as 
a fine art three times a week, and a large 
dining room where the editorial staff — num- 
bering 33 at present—are provided with 
meals at cost price. Every night at 1 o'clock 


ON THE SHORE 


White boats that set out on the sea, pe 
Wild birds with white wings on the foam, 

speed of your flight, 

: halcyon dome 

Of azure, implacable light. 

w when your journey is done, 

the term of your labour is o'er, 

You will come with the fall of the sun 

Weetness and safety of home, 

helter and joy of the shore. 


hat set out in the dawn, 


Sad vision could trace 
Your secret etheria] flight 


To realms of invincible 
To lands of immutable light. 


I watch the blithe 
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Ayres by keeping it at work with long тап. |. 
dom passages from the Bible until the 
"copy" was ready for transmission—a mar 
vel of enterprise in those comparatively f 
remote days! [ 
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\ E beneficial effect of muscular work 
ү H d respiration on circulation is now 
wo, ] UC own. lt is also a fact that a 
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hen the B ic This improvement, it is re Б 
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et pos | qe to greater muscular activity accom- 
: Buenos panied by greater respiratory activity also. 
ng ran: [ ft is intended in this paper to show that 
ntil the f increased respiratory and muscular activity 
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The anatomical structure and position of 
he alimentary organs point to this view. 
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USCULAR WORK AND RESPIRATION 
ON DIGESTION* 


to collide with each other and with the 
abdominal wall with considerable force. 
The diaphragmatic compression will de- 
pend on the respiratory activity and also 
the individual type of respiration, being 
greater with the abdominal type. ) 
The results of compressing any part of 
the stomach and intestine are, first to mix 
the different parts of the contents with each 
other and secondly to bring different parts 
of it into contact with the mucous mem- 
brane. Thus it would seem that the res- 
piratory and muscular movements supple- 
ment the swaying movement of the stomach 
and intestine to a very considerable extent. 
It 15 only in recent years that attention 
of the physiologists has been directed to the 
swaying movements of the alimentary canal. 
The importance of this is obvious. A lump 
of soluble matter surrounded by a solvent 
is much more easily dissolved when it is 
stirred than when it is kept stationary. The 
stirring removes already dissolved parts 
of the solid and exposes fresh surface of it 
to the action of the solvent. It is therefore 
clear that muscular activity during digestion 
so long it does not interfere with splanch- 
nic circulation will be beneficial by helping 
the swaying movement of the intestine. This 
is borne out by ordinary experience that 
moderate work after eating helps digestion 
better than absolüte rest. Severe muscular 
work interferes with splanchnic circulation, 
d is therefore injurious to digestion. : 
“ч Another effect of muscular work is to 
- start peristaltic movements in the stomach 


- and intestine. The experiments of Starling 


show that a pinch at any part of the intes- 
tine acts as a stimulus and sets up peristal- 
tic waves which travel from that point 
downwards. The more vigorous the mus- 
cular work is, the greater will. be the force 
of impact of the stomach and intestine with 
the adjoining organs, and therefore the 
greater will be the stimulus for generating 
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exercise acting as a natural es ee 
peristaltic contraction of the alimen ay 
muscular tissue, improves its tone an 
ient working. 

Me chos see ae the chemical phenomena 
of digestion is helped by various muscular 
movements. We shall now try to see that 
digestion and assimilation are helped in 
another way—and that not a less important 
one, by the above factors. This is done by 
facility given by respiration and muscular 
exercise to the circulation of blood. Any 
pressure on the veins of the abdominal 
region willcause the blood to flow to the 
heart. Thus a new sample of blood comes 
into the capillaries. The function of this 
blood may be twofold. It may supply the 
glands of this region with necessary material 
forthe preparation of a fresh sample of 
digestive juice. Orit may be charged with a 
fresh quantity of absorbed food material. 
The next act of respiration will displace this 
sample of blood thus making room fora 
new one. The utility of this process will be 
quite obvious from a consideration of the 
fact that substances which are prepared by 
the activity of ferments ultimately tend 
to puta stop to ferment activity. If that 
were not so a small quantity of ferment 
would have succeeded in transforming a 
large quantity of food material. Pffefer in 
his Plant Physiology records the results of 
some experiments made on germinating 
monocotyledonous seeds. He noticed that 
the sentellum layer, which is far away from 
the storehouse of food material and which 
is the ferment-producing layer, is of little 
use forthe conversion of the main part of 
the stored food, which is transformed into 
soluble form by the activity of the cell pro- 
toplasm assisted by the suction action of 
the growing points. In some experiments 
the sentellum was removed and water was 
circulated round the cells containing stored 
food, and it was observed after some time 
that a great deal of food had been hydro- 
lysed. In experiments where the water- 
supply was small, little transformation of 
the nature took place. From these experi- 
ments it will be clear that the two pheno- 
mena—digestion and absorption are inter- 
dependent—a fact which is seldom impress- 
ed with sufficient force in ordinary text 
books of physiology. They put the matter 
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say that a man suffering from 
may have got his disease primar 
by the derangement of the secreti 
or by obstruction to proper absorp 
I believe in this country majority of dyspepsia 


rather than by the inactivity of the glandi y 
Another evil effect of improper absorption 
is accumulation of fat in the abdomigg | 
area. In persons with sluggish circulatiy 
lymph saturated with fat globules remi; 
stagnant fora long time in the abdomimif 
region; the surrounding cells seeing a lag 
store of fat nearby gradually build ай 
accumulate new adipose tissue tef 
This is, I believe, the cause why int 
pulent persons adipose tissue is founds 
plentifully in the abdomen, where the blot A 
and lymph have a tendency to stagnate 4 

We have thus seen that respiratory 20) 
and muscular movements are not o 


to a considerable extent. And we 
also seen in the above inquiry how e 
different organs of the body ате c 
with each other. Disturbance of Dar l 
tions of one may produce far-reath 
consequences. 

I shall now conclude my ра ; 
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: паї organs and makes cheap forms of muscular exercise. And 
e abdomin nto contract, and deep breathing if properl 
that ы of stomach and without undue strain) 
» musele peristalsis are the exercise. Sitting orr 
о increas хегсіѕеѕ. Dancing and able manner concentrate your attention on 
of Ae be recognised as the the respiratory process. Таке a deep 
roba cises. During dancing breath by first pushing the diaphragm 
organs are compressed down as far as it can go, the abdomen | 
beach other. Shut yourself bulges out, then the ribs go up and the 

ne if you feel ashamed to do асі of inspiration is now complete; then | 
ees in public and breathe out very slowly and repeat the | 
our legs for about five to ten process for а few minutes. Deep breathing | 
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Contraction and relaxation would get astonished at the result. 


THE INFINITE LOVE 


[From the Bengali of Babu Rabindranath Tagore.] 


I have ever loved thee in a hundred forms and times, 

Age after age, in birth following birth. | 

The chain of songs that my fond heart did weave 
hou graciously didst take around thy neck, 

Age after age, in birth following birth. 


When I listen to the tales of the primitive past, 
The love-pangs of the far distant times, 
E he meetings and partings of the ancient ages— 
=~~ Tsee һу {бгпу gathering light . 
Through the- dark dimness of Eternity — = eg 
_ And appearing as a star ever Axed in the memory-of t 
We two haves - : 


ave come-Hoating b the бзш eurem «clo 
We c well up from the гаса еа ofthe Beginninglés. 
€ two have played in-the-livessof H overs 
n tearful solitude of sorrow, А 
ee ld In trenttlous shyness of sweet union, 
ODE 9ld-love ever renewing its life. 
е7 


The onrolling flood of the love eternal _ 
ath at last found its perfect final course. 
All the joys and sorrows and longings of heart, 


SS All the memories of the moments of ecstasy, | 
ll the love-lyrics of poets of all climes and ите 


ave come from the everywhere 5 


Dd gathered in опе single love at thy feet. 
Noms, 


This prose rendering is by the poet himself. 
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PROFES 


MUSSALMANS: 


№ the August number of the Modern 
Review, Mr. Homersham Cox (until 
lately, Professor of mathematics in the 
Muir Central College, Allahabad) addresses 
a remarkable appeal to Mussalmans. The 
appeal, breathing as it does a genuine 
desire for the promotion of Indian Unity, 
deserves the closest attention not only of 
those. to whom it is directly addressed but 
also those from whom it expects an indirect 
response. Professor Homersham Сох 
belongs to the small minority of English- 
men who have devoted their life to the 
quiet service of the Indians and brought to 
bear on what they know of the aspects of 
India’s conglomerate life the impartiality of 
an intellectual temperament in pleasing 
contrast tó the arrogant presumption of the 
traditional Anglo-Indian attitude. In early 
life, Mr. Homersham Cox scored very high 
success in the Mathematical Tripos in 
Cambridge and chose to come out to India 
as a recruit in the Indian Educational 
Service. His colleagues in the Service 
doubted if he did the right thing in coming 
out to India as they believed he could, with 


d ET reris cont 
to bid him farev called але held 


service of India's yoythfu 
had a great respect aid whom he found, of 
all students the moshpainstaking arid will- 
ing to learn. The peculiar character of 
Indian Fducational System precludes the 
close and intimate relation which should 
subsist between the teacher and the taught. ' 
Notwithstanding the limitations of such a 
or Cox has been nearer to 
an many others in his ‘posi- 


ess in his life, he has been spend- 
Ing а considerable portion of his nc on 


the education of necessitous Indian, daoys.kan 


l sons for whom he 
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; A RESPONSE 


Not long ago, one would meet, of an a 
noon, in the spacious drives of Allaha 
a sparely built Englishman past the mei. 
dian of life sharing his carriage with India] 4 
boys wearing the picturesque dress of theif: 
age and evidently enjoying the pleasure qf 
vehicular locomotion. This was Profel 
Cox giving an airing to his зе тро rand 
wards whom he fed, housed and as well af il op] 
taught with all the care of an апішу Hisaj 
parent. These bright juveniles, who weep «ak th 
being initiated into the mystery of kms ad " 
ledge under the vigilance of a Саш patrioti: 
scholar were drawn from a status of India ing fror 
society with which menial service ni] eminent 
sahib’s bungalow is the glowing pole star 
ambition. 
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^ RN to the Indian Mussalmans to 
t| a their differences with their neighbours 
‘fad “be united by a tie of common 
[| piriotism" isan opportune advice, com- 

ing from a disinterested quarter as it does, 
|| tninently calculated to vitalise the nascent 
tndency noticeable among all sections of 
llt Indian population to bring about among 
{їшї а greater solidarity of action 
| ` thought. We need not go far to seek 
{ отав of the centripetal force whose 

s Magnetism is shimmering fugi- 
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vivendi on which they сап 
common destiny. New 
| with this mighty yearn- 
ing and the common need of an ideal 
which would inspire enthusiasm, sustain 
action and -Synthesise divergent activities, 
may perhaps provide a common platform 
for the hitherto mutually repellant 
nationalities of distracted Ind. 

Such a consummation, though devoutly 
to be wished for, is not without its inherent 
difficulties. In the distant sixteenth 
century the Moghul Philosopher-Prince, 
Akbar standing before the serried ranks of 
Medizeval India, proclaimed his spiritual 
dominion over his political subjects,— ? 


to create a modus 
Work out their 
India is disturbed 


—for no 
Mirage of elory, but for power to fuse _ 


My myriads into union under one ; 

То hunt the tiger of oppression out 

From office ; and to spread the Divine Faith 
Like calming oil on all their stormy creeds, 
And fill the hollows between wave and wave; 
To nurse my children on the milk of truth, 
And alchemise old hate into the gold 

Of Love, and make it current. 

The bright vision of Akbar remained. a 
vision and the phenomenon of his Divine. 
Faith, of which he expected so much, was: 
the passing shadow of a psychic disintegra- 
tion in the hoary mind of India. The: 
architectonics of nation-building, as under-. 
stood by Akbar, are unsuited to the changed 
conditions of to-day. It is a long cry from 
the India of Akbar to the India of the 
British Raj. New problems have sprung: 
into being and new elements have been: 
added to the multi-coloured web of Indian 
life. Ifthe task of Indian nation-building 
is more difficult to-day than it was before, 
it is also grander and worthier of the highest 
human endeavour. E 


` The position of Islam in India has been 

anomalous. It had, for reasons which need 

not be enumerated here, held itself aloof, 

until the beginning of the present century, 
from the surging life of New India. This 
isolation „has at last been abandoned and. 
forthwith problems which eluded notice 
before, have shaped themselves into tremend- 
ous entities clamouring for immediate fes 
cognition. Let the Indian, who has the 
good of his country at heart, face these pro- 
blems notin the spirit of petulant contro- 
versy, but with reverent anxiety and the 
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ocal, or tribal good of the whole 
If the killing of cows has been, 
Professor says in his appeal, the 
fruitful cause of bitter dissension between 
the Hindu and Mussalman_ masses— and 
there can be no doubt that it has been— 
let the Mussalman resort to cowslaughter as 
little as possible, and except where it 1$ an 
economic necessity on account of the 
poverty of the average Mussalman and the 
cheapness of beef as an article of diet, let 
beef be considered as haram (prohibited)— 
orthodox Mussalmans will pardon the ex- 
pression—as swine-flesh, because the promo- 
tion of the country's good by removing all 
causes as far as compatible with due regard 
for the fundamentals of religion, is a more 
paramount duty of the followers of the 
Prophet who taught that love of country is 
a part of the Mussalman's creed* than the 
perpetuation of the carnivorous weakness 
for beef-eating, which, as the Professor has 
observed and every Mussalman knows, is 
nowhere in Islam mentioned as a religious 
injunction. If the avoidance of cow-killing 
on the part of the Mussalmans, as far as 
compatible with the demand of economic 
needs, is the corner-stone of the edifice of 
Hindu-Mussalman entente, let the Mussal- 
mans hasten to secure for themselves the 
credit of having laid it. It will bein ac- 
cordance with the spirit Islam has shewn in 
other countries. The broad tolerance which 
Islam has extended to the reasonable de- 
mands of the cultures with which it was jux- 
taposed or which it displaced dates from 
its very Inception as а creed by the master- 
genius who, in the sixth century of the 
Christian era, led mankind, by his indomit- 


* Hubbu'lwatan minul iman—' 45 "i 
of the Fatherland) is (part) of the ENIM e ONE 
Saymg generally attributed to the Prophet. It e 
however doubtful if it is not done so uncritical, The 
great body of the traditions—technically Hei os Al. 
Hadith—which, next to the Koran, is the bedrock oi 
has had interpo- 
rsons from time to 
of the Ommeyades, 
ntion óf traditions 


personal, 1 
country. 
as the 
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before by man. To the 


Ae Arabs 
traditions, he vouchsafed their Wedded. 
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the imprimatur of the approval E E 
18 hig 


prophetic office on the custom n- 4 
remote from a species of diluted M ve 
in glaring contrast to the stern Part and ff 
of his Faith,—of kissing the лаан "А © 
"the slab of meteoric stone adorning Abra | 
House of God in Mecca. In Persia lis s 
entered into intimate alliance «ii |. 
scintillating genius of old Iran and ony 
unlimited latitude to the bent of the Pes ae 
mind for the Pantheistic conception of the 

Godhead. Апа Arabo-Persic Sufism, thi) is 
remarkable child of Semitico-Aryan uni} sho m 
effected by Islam in the land of the Chosrog f i 
is, more than any other phase of the develop f earthly 
ment of Muslim Culture, alive with thf othe \ 
throbbing pulsations of original thoughtani 


replete with subtle elusive innuendoes to- f Cowher 
—That Infinite [ and cha 

Within us, as without, that All-in-all, 
And Over-all, the never-changing One 
And ever-changing Many, in praise of whom 
The Christian bell, the cry from off the Mosque 4 
And vaguer voices of Polytheism 


Make but one Music, harmonising “Pray.” у чц) 


with Gl co-a 


instances will be beyond the comp vell 
present article— the broad pup "oil hi 
creed, surely the Mussalmans of India VA 
not be unworthy of their sires 
gratuitously offensive to | the Sse 
of their neighbours. The storm ч 
Hindu-Mussalman controversy ап 
ever, the slaughter by the MS И | 
cows for providing themselves үн | 
kind of meat. The controversy As 
ever vitality it possesses from З e 
lie deeper. ~The Hindu canne 
reminded of his duty in 1555 Sto 
Professor Homersbam Cox Ро ана 
dency among the older Hin angel 
have included many of the 70549 
as well —'*to identify patriotism | 
duism." “Nothing, says 267 trioti 
foolish and mischievous. 
religion belong to entirely ^ 
of conduct.” The spectre eme 
Revival, whose gruesome 5 


a reality, but 
ЗЯ ое that i os 
it has been defined and 
sm ^ horitative exponents, e 
rot the Congress, is hardly 
nd wit from Hindu Nationalism. 
yes Congress platform and 
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mm, adv elsewhere has too often 
omine" Y in terms of Hindu ter- 


“terminological inexacti- 


a 
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onceived О 


P REN 
ШЗ) be brushe 

e Dru $ À 
mains а residual sediment bearing 
ill re : > 
ые testimony to е рге 
И of a spirit which draws its exclusive 
valen! 


spiration, not E 
{ШЕТ ЛЕЙ but from the India as it 


неа in the heart of the devout Hindu 
| mentally skips over many interven- 
ingcenturies and realises his paradise of 
ау bliss in the undefiled Arya-Varta 
ithe Vedantic Age or the Bharat-Varsha 
othe Pandavas and Kurus when the Divine 
Cowherd, Sri Krishna, made love to Radha 
adchanted the Song Divine to the. scepti- 
al Arjuna in the battlefield of Kurukshetra. 
The sturdy son of Islam is repelled by the 
ү pouring phe new patriotism and 
"E | ШЙ опей if he seeks to scrutinise 

al al ше credentials of his future politi- 
cord wi wig utor, "Back to the Vedas," the 
1р5, han ER burden of Indian Nationalism 
ass of iht "B which in is Sami Vivekananda, isa 
eof ie] al to the шлш of things, does not 

i salmans and fails to bring 
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tibilitië 
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not, hot j 
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ha che i 

уз ЧЇ | THE SMALL 

whi 
ail : [From the Bengali of Babu Rabindrauath Tagore.] - 
‘at À ` zm 

mn үө 1$ there but the sky, O sun, which can hold thine image ? 

ү; mil team of thee but to serve thee I never can hope, 

, Bin SIR The dewdrop wept and said, 

jh nr , too small to take thee unto me, great lord, 

1 be s "And thus my life is all tears.” 

с) a ae 

tis | “I illum; as - 

ju ilumine the limitless sk i 5 

| "Yet I can yield myself up 1 a tiny drop of dew," 

en Y vum Thus said the sun and smiled, E 
apod «1 Will be a speck of sparkle and fill you, 

E 3 y, And your little life will be a smiling orb. 

b ое. This prose rendering is by the poet himself. 
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whose absence is so loudly criticised. “The 
Prophet of Nationalism in India” who has 
temporarily ceased to give his teachings to 
the world has drawn his inspiration froma 
fountain towards which the Mussalman does 
not lend his footsteps. 

“The most striking aspect," he says, “of the Durga 
Pujah has so long been ignored in the lamentable 
absence of race-consciousness in our midst, but now 
that we are becoming ourselves again, the full signific- 
ance of our festivals and sacraments is once more 
dawning on us. Who that has known the joy of the 
Pujah, felt the unique genius of our civilization through 
its reunions, rejoicings and simple sweet and unstinted 
spirituality, can help being filled with an overmastering 
love for the land of his birth, for his countrymen and 
forefathers, for the spirit underlying our social customs 
and institutions ?”” 

We do not quarrel with the Hindu if his 
conception of patriotism is drawn from a 
source whose inspiration must ever be a 
closed book to the Mussalman. But let us 
express what we feel—we feel the vast chasm 
of thought which separates the India of 
the Hindu from the India of the Mussalman. 
Will the identity of political {aspiration—if 
such identity is possible—suffice to bring 
together the Hindu and the Mussalman into 
loving and brotherly embrace? Or, will 
the essential difference— which seems un- 
bridgeable—of culture which gives to each 
his distinctive character and endows him 
with inspiration in his high emprises of pith 
and moment, break asunder {һе gossamery 
tie of a common political platform? 
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HE proposal of raising corps of Eura- 
sians, now called Anglo-Indians, is at 
present engaging the attention of the 

British Indian authorities. The proposal 
is not a new one. Ever since the days of 
Bentinck and Metcalfe, who were in favor 
of the colonization of India with their kith 
and kin, every attempt was made to improve 
the status and position of Anglo-Indians, 
whether “pucca-born Britons or Eight 
anna Eu”, by giving them preference in 
the public services of this country. Recently 
a Conference was also held to devise schemes 
for their education out of the revenues of 
this country, to which, of course, Anglo- 
Indians do not contribute much. Hence- 
forth the colonization of India may proceed 
with rapid strides and the Prospect of pure- 
blooded Indians—whether Hindus or 
Muhammadans—in this world may be any- 
thing but enviable notwithstanding the 


appointment of the Royal Public Service 
Commission, 
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what was called a White Mutiny, 
educated Indians of the present aa 
anything regarding this affair, 
transference of the Gover 
from the East India Compa 
and the Proclamation of th 
effect, the Local European OOPS were pro. 
posed to be drafted into the Regular Line) 
Corps, as the corps to which they belong V 
had to be disbanded. This produced great 
discontent among the local European troops ff а 
in [ndia. Í 
The fourth European Light Cavalry at 
Lucknow and the first Madras Fusileers on 
hearing of the Queen's Proclamation o 
the rst November 1858, declared that they} 
considered. themselves not bound to sec 
the Queen until they should be re-enliit 
for that purpose and should receive fret 
bounty. It has always been difficult "[ 
make the soldier understand any leg} 
argument, and hence general Sir e 
Grant suggested that immediate dischag 
should be granted to these men. m. 
Lord Clyde, the then Commanderin s 
in India, sided with the European Gud 
His Chief of the Staff, Major-Ge 
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the Government of India, 
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‘ge the attention of the native regiments, who would 
ке that there were differences between the State 
ad the Army, and would be impressed with very 
dangerous notions. # ж 
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Ше has, in short, been no appearance of discontent. 

mucb suspect that some influence beyond the corps, 
has been Systematically exerted, to unsettle the minds 
of the young and thoughtless, and it is painful to see 
how far it has succeeded.” 

Who can say that Eurasian soldiers 
might not prove as troublesome as did the 
local European troops, if in the interests 
and welfare of the Empire, it be ever pro- 
posed to do away with their services ? 

It is not understood what purpose will be 
served by the Eurasian regiments in this 
country. Surely they cannot take the place 
of British Corps. Nor is it politically 
expedient that they should do so. 

We remember how strongly the late Dr. 
Wallace of this city, ап Eurasian himself 
and йог of the Indian Medical Record, 
wrote for the establishment of Eurasian 
regiments in this country. The authorities 
very properly turned a deaf'ear to his 
prayers. The objections which then existed 
against the establishment of Eurasian 
regiments have not lost by any means their 
force now. These regiments if they are 
brought into existence will not be certainly 
meant to replace the British ones. But 
can they then take the place of native 
ones? Will the Eurasian soldiers do the 
Sort of work for which the Indian sepoys 
are meant? =e 

Major-General Sir Sydney Cotton in his 
work on “Nine years on the North-Western 
Frontier of India," wrote regarding the 
duties of Indian sepoys as follows :— 

«Т have had the ‘Peshawar Light Horse’ constantly 
under canvas since August last [1857], and the corps 
is perfect in. itself for field service. [he corps consists 
of two troops of Europeans (eighty privates each) and 
one of natives of the same strength. Оп service in the 

` district the cattle of the army must he protected by 
cavalry whilst grazing, and if baggage breaks dowa 
or strays by accident, it is the native soldier only who 
can be detached on escort to bring it up, he alone can 
bear the exposure in such a climate. Foraging par- 
ties too in the heat of the day must besent out, and 
hence the European is saved for services of different 
and greater importance. All power to rebel and do 
mischief is thus taken from the native soldier, and hs 
has become a most valuable andnecessary auxilliary. 

= * Bg : * * 

In another portion of the letter from 
which extracts have been given above, the 


gallant general wrote :— | » 

x le of the vast empire of India now under 
ЫШЫ ЕЕ having been conquered by the sword, 
must by that weapon be held in subjection ; and the 


uru 
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sword must be firmly grasped for the future, by the 
hand of the European soldier, throughout the length 
and breadth of the land ; the government of India 
must hence forward be more essentially military ; but 
по one, I think, could reasonably expect that Great 
Britain would be able to furnish exclusively, troops in 
sufficient numbers for the military ocupation of such 
a country. 

“The climate is much too hot for the European in 
many situations, where military duties have to be per- 
formed ; and the expenditure of troops would be vast- 
ly too great, if the European alone endeavoured to 
take those duties. The natives of the country must, 
therefore, be called in to assist us, and a certain limit- 
ed number must be armed and trained as soldiers, 
but by no means in the same numbers as heretofore. 
In fact, the native troops must be used as auxilliaries, 
and nothing more ; and they must be placed in such 
positions as to be powerless to do mischief” 


It would be an invidious distinction to 
raise corps of Kurasians who, we presume, 
would-be officered by men of their extrac- 
tion, while nothing has been done so far to 
gve the King-Emperors Commission, to 
pure Indians. If the pay and allowances 
of Eurasian soldiers be higher than that of 
native sepoys, it may create discontent in 
Native Indian regiments, for Eurasians are 
after all natives of India and not of 
England, and can never be better soldiers 
than the Goorkhas, Pathans, or Sikhs. So, 
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YOUTH 
[From the Bengali of Babu Rabindranath Tagore. ] 


I run as a musk deer runs 
In the shade of the forest glades 
н inner perfume. 

The night is the siti of mid-May, 
The breeze is the breath of the south. 
ose my way and I wander, 

I seek what I cannot get, 

I get what I never seek. 


From my heart comes out and dances 
€ image of my own desire, 
gleaming vision flits on. 


Mad with his own 
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in our opinion, it is neither 
dient, nor necessary to raj 

of Eurasians. There is Son Tate 
Eurasians being enlisted jn Ss gal 
and we believe there are id w regiment 
regiments Eurasian soldiers, jf те natiy 
sians are desirous of serving His Ma; Ur 
soldiers, they can have their 
gratified by joining native 


Just or 


Yn. 
Se sepa a 


which unfortunately is not H 
people of many races, tribes | 
this country. For is it nota f | 
descendants of those whose anc por 
helped in the building up of the ОШ p Mte 
rule in India are now debarred from ж | Eu 
His Imperial Majesty in the Army a p 
account of the particular tribes, races E Am 
castes to which they have the misfortune to D. 
belong, but which have nothing to do with “ried 
the question of military efficiency? E 

Eurasians claim to be and are treated л a 
(statutory) natives of India, when it BE logy a 
advantageous for them. If they be enlistel |. My 


as statutory natives, why not the p] thatre 
natives as well? If the pure natives of even | 
province be entitled to become soldi Y olman 
then there would be no injustice in Bum 4 ed as 
sians of every province becoming soldi] 


| an int 
а | · 
on the same pay as native sepoys. | "reas 


I try to clasp it firm, 
It eludes and leads me astray, 
I seek what I cannot get, 
: I get what I never seek. 
Note. This prose rendering is by the poet himself. 
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Eisa growing tendency to mysti- 
HER and (9 interpretation of mystical 
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wih the ultimate Being and the processes 
d that supersensuous achievement are so 
uned that a systematic reading of them 
would, it is expected, succeed in throwing 
anewlight on many problems of psycho- 
logy and religion. 
Mysticism may not be logical, but for 
| thatreason, it is never irrational, since it is 
founded on the deepest psychical experiences 
oman, which cannot be summarily dismiss- 
el as unreal and fantastic. For already 
| imet in them is seen to be rapidly 
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hm the перу yo scientific enquiry,— 
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clearly recognised by all Hindu thought; 
and the modern tendency to mysticism has 
a surprising coincidence with Indian ways 
of thinking and of realising the ultimate 
truth. It IS à popular superstition to think 
of mysticism asan old-world and out of date 
thing. Rather mysticism has always joined 
hands with scepticism and rationalism 
whenever these have drifted out of all pro- 
portion and made an exaggerated claim to 
attention. Indeed, cold and formal “reason 
on the one hand, and intuition and claim 
for direct revelation on the other are 
synchronous. The aberrations and excesses 
to which mysticism had been observed to 
have drifted in the past, are easily account- 
able; psychical factors were present which 
could not be brought under scientific exami- 
nation. Even now in India, as well as in 
Europe and America, there are numerous 
theosophical associations and societies pub- 
lishing reports of visions, of clairvoyance 
etc. But they hardly ever recognise these 
as workings of a sub-conscious self or subli- 
minal consciousness, as it is called now-a- 
days; and a great confusion is made, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, between a genuine 
spiritual experience and a merely psychical 
experience. Modern theosophists seem to 
think that spiritualism and spirituality are 
one and the same thing. They forget that 
religion is to be distinguished from hypno- 
tism and the like—much more from selí- 
deception and trickery. It must be said, 
nevertheless, that true spirituality has to 
take into account these peculiar mental 
states, when normal consciousness, for ins- 
tance, is in abeyance and the subconscious 
self brings up a naive intuition, a third eye, 
as the Hindus would say, which fuses 
highest reason and highest feelings, ex- 
periences spirit as a living fact, breaks down 
the thin wall between subject and object, 
and sees one in the other. You fear that 
strange experiences, such as dreams, visions 
and revelations will follow this doctrine and 
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ey 
yogis and Christian mystics and saye ha 
Aie world will be no loser without NUS 
Yes, there is room for CORE. шү 
deception of all kinds in such NL. ; 
periences and quite an abundance o xs 
is no doubt observable in Hindu дын о 
spiritual attainment. Still, it is Ош; es 
to pass any judgment, when we know, fc 
certain, that there 15 a divine intuition in 
man, which sees neither subject nor object, 
but experiences an experience so unique 
that human words find it difficult to describe 
ue all stress and strain, there is to- 
day, a stirring of such spiritual life both in 
the West and in the East. Fortunately, our 
world is now the entire world and our 
problems necessarily are world problems. 
The day of separate religions, as says Pro- 
fessor Eucken, is now past. What the 
world needs, is a new spiritual religion. 
The recrudescence of interest in psychical 
matters, | therefore considera thing of the 
greatest significance. It seems that the 
ground is being slowly approached where 
reason and faith will meet. ‘Till now, there 
has been a great deal of groping in the dark 
and looking towards the East for light and 
‘life. The solution of the world problem of 
combining Reason and Revelation and of 
breaking the duality of subject and object, 
lies, it appears, in the hands of the East: 

Eastern spirituality has, at least, this 
advantage over the West that it never dis- 
sociates Tattwa (or principle) from sádhan 
(or effort of realising the principle їп life) 
Here, philosophy and spiritual experience 
always go hand in hand. Philosophy is 
founded on spiritual experience, and spiri- 
tual experience finds its support in philo- 
sophy. Idealism and Pragmatism are not 
alien forces, always at faction with-each 
other, for, in the East, at any rate, it is taught 
that whatever is of permanent spiritual 
worth 15 certain to have permanent practi- 
cal worth. 

The word *Dvija' or twice-born and the 
ceremony of Dvijahood in ancient times in 
India are significant. There have been 
Spiritual aspirants in other countries, but 
they are isolated mountain spurs, as com- 
pared with India, and do not run in the 
same chain of national thought-elevation 
and spiritual uplift. But in India for the 
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which exists only 
subject and object. 
While the Western peoples were captivated 
with the externals of life, with the pleasures 
derived from scientific improvements, the ma- 
jority of them were constitutionally unable 
to understand that mystical communion of 
the soul with oversoul, which forms the 
basic principle of Hindu spirituality. But 
times are altered. Science itself is tending 
towards mysticism. Recent theories of 
matter and electricity, theories of life in the 
non-living have given materialism a shock 
and made religion conqueror of the scep- 
tic’s stronghold. Artists and poets like 
Maeterlinck and Whitman are supreme 
mystics and each has broken fresh ground. 
Last comes the Bergsonian philosophy of 
Intuitionism and the final good-bye to the 
intellectual rationalism of the last century. 
“I am a unity that is multiple, and a 
multiplicity that is one," says Bergson. 
Again, “Intuition may bring the intellect to 
recognise that life does not quite go into 
the category of the many, nor yet into 
that of the one." Thus we see that every- 
where a new wave of thought is breaking 
on the old conventional shores of scientific 
dogmatism of Spencer and Huxley, and 
abstract Idealism of neo-Hegelians, and a 
shifting of ground has been necessary to 
secure a deeper and a wider outlook. Such, 
in brief, is the picture of the thought- world 
to-day. : Я 
Although the signs of the times аге 
favourable, the dangers and difficulties 
that beset the path of the new spiritual 
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consciousness are no less strong and awe- © 


some. I have had occasion to mention one 
of them already, viz, that of thinking 
psychic experience to be spiritual experience. 
Superhuman or insane states of mind, 
hypnotic trance and clairvoyant obsession 
cannot be accepted as spiritual experiences. 
Psychic sensitiveness 1s а great factor no 
doubt and spirituality has its basis to a 
large extent on it, but the experiences 
which the former brings must be thorough- 
ly purified and rationalised in order to 
make them ао the demands of a 
1 iritual life. i 
ee hen diee is another great danger, that 
of refined selfishness or rather selhsm. Too 
much absorption in the self may lead toa 
си а ДАВ within self and а brushing 
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aside of the claims of social and civic life. 
The danger is obvious here in India. There 
is the deepening of self but no getting away 
from self, rapt ‘Bhakti’ but no self-sacrifice 
and energetic impulse to action. If a 
similar danger threatens Europe, what will 
be the result ? But if Hindu society is inert, 
there is nothing in the Hindu Ideal of spiri- 
tuality to bring about this lifelessness and 
consequently the evil must be in some other 
quarter. Dare 1 say, that it lies rather in 
the absence of moral Idealism? The 
‘Dwaitédwaita’ Hindu, who says that the 
self is two in one and merges and loses 
duality in oneness, can never allow his will 
to be atrophied; for his will is really two- 
fold. It has both an active and a passive 
phase. Activity is necessary only to realise 
that it is not final, and this is the sum and 
substance of the teaching of the ‘Gita’ and 
the cardinal principle of Hindu Ethics. So 
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population which sprang up there exerted considerable 
influence upon the course of her civilisation. Politi- 
cally, tribes of aboriginal origins were dominant in 
Southern India. Even in Northern India a dynasty 
of Sudra kings of non-Aryan or mixed origin became 
paramount in the Fourth Century B.C. It is surmised 
by some scholars, that the development of the vast 
System of polytheism known as Hinduism from the 
much simpler non-idolatrous cult of the Indo-Aryans 
of the Rigvedic Period was largely due to the influence 
of the aboriginal contact. 


Conclusions like this, however, are of a more or 
less conjectural character. Our knowledge `of the 
cultured condition of the aborigines who were in- 
corporated with the Aryan Society to form the great 
Hindu race is so poor, that it is very difficult to 
ascertain the extent of the influence they exerted upon 
each other. We do not know exactly how much the 
dominant races gave to, and how much they borrowed 
(if they borrowed at all), from the less gifted indigenes. 
Any work therefore which throws any lighton the 
history and culture of the latter is highly welcome. 


The work of Mr. Sarat Chandra Roy on the 
Mundas is sucha one. [It is a valuable contribution 
to Indian Ethnology. The Mundas are an important 
section of the Kolarian group of the Indian aborigines. 
They are linguistically, and possibly also genetically, 
allied to the Khasias and to various tribes in the 
Malay Peninsula, Cochin China, the Phillipines and 
Australia. There is considerable disagreement among 
Anthropologists as to where the original home of the 
Kolarians was, and what route they followed in enter- 
ing India, if, indeed, they were not. autochthones as 
some opine. Mr. Roy urges some grounds for 
inferring that there original home was in north-western » 
India, and that they migrated: south-eastward to the 
Malay Peninsula, the Phillipines, Ke. The earliest 
glimpses we catch," says Mr. Roy, of the ancient 
Mundas in the light of tradition, reveal them as 
leading a pastoral existence in the mountain fastnesses 
and sunny valleys of Northern India. The tradi- 
tion of the Mundas as well as of other Kolarian tribes 
point with one concurrent voice to those regions as 
their earliest remembered home. And these traditions 
receive further confirmation from the traditions of 
their quondam opponents—the Hindus. The 
Asuras who are near kinsmen of the Mundas have a 
tradition which is reminiscent of Dhavalagiri as their 
original abode. It is curious, that the Gonds who 
belong to the Dravidian, Section of the Indian abori- 

ines, also have a tradition which points to the same 
Bund an tract as their primeval home. Their condi-, 
tios in that home is graphically described in an inter- 
esting Gondi song which has been translated by the 


Rey. Mr. Hislop :— i 
u They [the Gonds] devoured raw and ripe things; 
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They did not wash their faces properly, even on. 

dunghills, they would fall and remain. 

Such were the Ganis borm тозе асац. 

l was spread over the jungles. 

MUN Gonds were thus disorderly behaved, 

They became disagreeables to Mahadeva, 

Who said : ‘The caste of the Gonds is very bad, _ 

I will not preserve them, they will ruin my hill 

Dhavalagiri ; Р 

I perceive here and there smells. 

These traditions of a northern home though 
preserved in aboriginal dialects bear evident marks of 
Aryan manipulation. It is highly probable how- 
ever, that they contain a germ of truth in them. At 
any rate, in the face of such legendary evidence one 
must hasitate to accept the hypothesis recently urged 
by some anthropologists, that the migration of the 
Indian aborigines was from the south, from a now 
submerged continent which connected India with 
Africa on the one hand, and with Australia on the 
other. That such land connection existed during 
secondary times is unquestionable. But, there is no 
evidence, that it survived into "Tertiary times, and the 
existence of man before that period has not yet been 


proved. : 
A school of anthropologists has recently sprung up 
i who would abolish the old distinction (which was 


made on linguistic grounds) between the Dravidian 
and the Kolarian aborigines because of their physical 
resemblances. Language, it is true, is not a sure 
criterion of race. But there can be hardly any doubt, 
that it isan important test. Language is the last 
stronghold of man. He may adopt foreign costumes, 
manners and customs and even religion, but his 
language he, as a rule, retains. This has been the 
case in Egypt, China and India. Hereour aborigines, 
even when more or less Hinduised; have maintained 
their own dialects, On the other hand, intermingling 
of races which tends to the blurri i 
must have been going on since th 
Our author inclines to this view. 
assimilation of the Kolarian and D 
racial mixture, 
The chapter on Ethnography, which occupies nearly 
a third of the entire volume, is the one which, as Mr. 
E. A. Gait observes in a valuable introduction to the 
work, will to most readers "prove to be the most 
interesting part of the work. This chapter contains a 
full account of the daily life of the Mundas, their 
dress, agriculture, tribal organisation, social and 
religious ceremonies, folklore and songs. It has 
evidently been written in the light of a close ersonal 
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s said the other day, 15 solving 
ре] roblems of the day. | 7; 
| вртат. P irit has overcome the weak 
Nd шо ү purpose has been fulfilled. 
Eier the following pages will draw fresh 
E tion to the sacred cause of the 
5 which pathy and co-opera ) m 
id E TER and remove the misunderstanding which 
US, evalaye r 2 1 | 
Holi, ТЕ sill seems to linger in some minds as to the aims 


15 ; 
ho has W 


с меге 
| е 


f | and objects of the institution." $ г 
БШ ет has rightly been called ''Sevavrata. 
e as tk | (Is Reltgton undermined by Sceince, by Prof. T. L. 
ell whet Р ратат M.A. Published by the Theistic Litera- 
Ye HIE | ture Soctety, 82 Harrison Road, Pp. 25. Price two 
Jn ШШ 


anas, 


fi] A Social Interpretation of Religion by the same 
suthor, Рр, 22. 


aborigines, и 


mi Price one anna. To be had 
an Wm tt lle Ashram, 974 Burns Road, Karachi. 
mE. Buh the hl et a 
тта 4... пе Pamphlets are thoughtful and su gestive. 
y had m | ү ш be widely circulated. БЕ 
nd її $ lu) Sadh Hiranand— 4 сл; М 

VE i =` saint of modern Sindh, by. 
ensi Ner Рр. 18. Price one anna. 
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being Vol. І, of the speeches 


The Jain Philoso phy, 
and writings of Virchand R. Gandhi, 
M.R.A.S. Collected and edited by Bhagu F. 
Karbhari, Editor of the ‘Jain’ and the ‘Patriot,’ 
Bombay and Published by N. M. Tripathi and 
Co., Princess Street,  Kalbadevi, Bombay. 
Pp. xiv + 247+ Appendix pp. 26. Price Re. 1-8, 


In the introduction the editor ha 
sketch of Mr. Virchand. ‘The 
India elected him as a delegate t 
at the great Parliament of the 
at Chicago. He delivered a se 
Important centres lik 
and Washington. 

In England, too, 


В,А., 


S given а brief 
Jaina Association of 
© represent Jainism 
world’s religions held 
ries of lectures in 
е Chicago, Boston, New York 


he delivered a course of lectures 
on the fundamental principles of Jainism, “The 
present volume," writes the editor in the preface, 
"contains almost everything that Mr. Gandhi had 
to say about Jainism. There is no publication at 
present which can help laymen to study and 
intelligently understand Jain Religion and Philosophy. 
I sincerely hope the present volume will serve аз a 
hand-book for this purpose to our rising young 
generation.” 


The Essence of Buddhism with illustrations of 
Buddhist Art by P. Lakshmi Navasa. Second 
edition (Revised and enlarged). Published by 
Messrs. Srinivasa Varadachari & Co., Madras, 
Pp. xi + 359. Price not known. 


The number of illustrations given in the book is 
1°6 andit is one of the most interesting features of 
the work. 5 

The subjects dealt with in the book are—The 
Historic Buddha, The Rationality of Buddhism, The 
Morality of Buddhism, Buddhism and Caste, Woman 
in Buddhism, The Four Great Truths, Buddhism and 
Asceticism, Buddhism and Pessimism, The Noble 
Eightfold Path, The Riddle of the World, Personality, 
Death and After, The Summum Bonum. Я 

“The plan of this edition,” writes the author in the 
preface, “remains the same as the original but a good 
deal of new matter has been added to show that my 
Buddhist ‘Modernism’ far from being ‘fabricated 
with the collaboration of all the scientists of the Old 
and New Worlds’ stands much closer to the Spirit 
of the Buddha than the Indologist presentation of the 
teaching of the Benign one. [he crucial question 
for the Buddhist is not whether he shall be M ahayanik 
ог Hinayanik but whether Buddhism can come to 
terms with modern civilization which is animated, 
not by ideals borrowed from antiquity, but by the 

akeni iri odern science. 

B ur 3 НБ апа defence of what he 
considers to be the true ideal of the Twentieth Century 
Buddhism. It is an attempt at modernising 
Buddhism. Hehas taken three-fourths of the book 
in controverting doctrines of other religions and 
exposing their weak points. It is but natural that he 
should exalt his religion but this he has done, in 
many places, by belittling otherreligions. He does 
not forget to fling a stone at other sy stems wherever 
tie finds an opportunity to do so. .There is an 
abundance of such expressions :— Ancient India was 
notorious for the looseness of its morality. Vedic 
worship was highly sensual, etc. etc.” Не accuses 
ical Scriptures and Christian Fathers of 
°ч "Very low opinion of women and 


entertaining. a 
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regarding them as naturally wicked. He further 
Se that Buddha certainly did not. entertain such an 
H Here our author commits a serious mistake. 


opinion. г : 
Fuen a greatman, like Buddha, cannot transcend his 
own times. He said on one occasion :— 


“Such, we learn, is the wickedness of women. 
What crime will they not commit; then to deceive 
their husbands, what oaths will they not (аке уе 
in the light of the day—that they did not do it! so 
false-hearted are they ! "Therefore has it been said :— 

А sex composed of wickedness and quite 

Unknowable, uncertain as the path 

Of fishes in water, —womankind 

Hold truth for falsehood, falsehood for the truth ! 

As speedily as cows seek pastures new, 

Women unsated, yearn for mate on mate. 

As sand unstable, cruel as the snake, lene 

Women know all things; naught from them is hid 
(Andabhuta Jataka). 

Similar examples might be multiplied. a? 

Mr. Narasa professes himself to be a disciple of 
the Buddha but he says—‘'The best food for man 
seems to be a mixed diet...... there is no food superior 
to flesh.” Не supports even vivisection. “Еуеп the 
practice of vivisection, if guarded from all abuse, is 
justifiable in so far as it subserves general happiness.” 

In defending the Buddhistic custom of divorce, he 
says :—'"The indissolubility of the marriage tie is not ' 
a proof of high civilization but a superstition charac- 
teristic of the lowest and most primitive savages that 
the earth still harbours" (p. 174). 

Some of the philosophical doctrines defended by the 
author are the following :— 

. "Free will has no existence except in the imagina- 
tion of the theologian and the metaphysician" (р. 240). 

“To ascertain the truth of a belief reason is the only 
means and by reasoning, even the most elaborate, the 
existence of an 1$уага cannot be substantiated”. 
“ Right did John Henry Newman hold that apart from 
an interior and unreasoned blind faith there was no 
cognet proof of the existence of God" (p. 272). 

“Modern psychology consider the substantial soul, 
atman, as an outbirth of that sort of ratiocination 
whose guiding principle is: Whatever you are ignor- 
ant of is the explanation of what you know” (p. 297). 

He rightly says that Nirvana cannot mean the 
annihilation of all activities but his reasoning bes eaks 
here his total ignoran e 

g ce (or forgetfulness) of the law of 
Karma. He says :—“If Mirvana meant nothing more 
than the annihilation of all human sentiments, of all 
human activities, „suicide would be the best and quick- 
e VE of making an end’ of suffering and sorrow" 


* The book is full of « i 
о of quotations but he has not, in all 
D given references to the original sources from 
№ г they have been'taken. In one place (page 318) 
e as committed a very curious mistake. 
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Roman poet" by which he mea 
wrote a poem of the same title. 
_The book contains a number of imp 
piring quotations from the Budd histic fe ant ind 
Swamt Ram Tirtha. M. A.; His Life аца 
Vol ii (with portraits). Published 7 Теш, 
Ganesh & Co. Madras. Рр 336. Р. f by Ме 


"S Lucretius yp 


ness. (4) The Light of Lights; п 
of God through Love. (6) ЕН (5) 


(9) How to ma 


(то) Married life and Re, | 


Homes happy. i 
on, 


(11) Man: The master of his own destin 
Realism and Idealism. (13) Vedanta and S 
(14) The Problem of Sin. (rs) The Patho 


| ling list 
mex at 
E А А s soe. B. the edit 
These discourses are all interesting and inspi у 
and our readers will be much benefited from the f 
perusal. $ 


MAHES CHANDRA GHost Ё 


Hinduism: Its Formation and Future, by бй P 
V. Ketkar, M. A., Ph. D. Published by Lus ^ 
& Co., 46, Great Russel Street, W. C. London | 
Price Rs. 2. 


This is the second volume of the author's “НЗ | dl 
of Caste in India." Itis a well-written volume ШЕЙ i 
deserves perusal by every Hindw and every ЫП ры 
India. The opinions of the author, eve wienn 
seem unacceptable, are presented with such PUE 
candour and insight, that every reader will rise 
and better from a study of the book. ? capall. 

The author believes that “all civilizationsare? К 
of being unified into one civilization. There 
a stock of moral ideas common 


whether e 
me common» 


ankind wou 


a 
7 


dayas hold in India. Religions WO ran W 
traditions and Vedas, the Bible an ШЕ Ko { 
be looked upon as tribal documents end 
interest. The respect for great teacM ini 
NS not remain tribal but would becom - те 
. 28). soe moving 2 : 
Cire ne holds that humanity is то fo ; 
the goal depicted above. The AMEA ШЙ 
their State upon the basis of territori "35g 
ality (as opposed to religion) p mo 
step forward. Hinduism had be conscio 
same direction. Humanity is now si forte 
ing after the realization of this E his wor! 
itis not generally understood ш The Eris 
ment is really а Hindu туеш, the © ste 
Nabin Chandra Sen has preache ata) 
Kenasi Oolseuane Herat” (Mahabharat 


spiritualistic basis, where 
Mahomet would have equal 
arded as incarnations of the 

and all ba E true Hinduism, and this 


Sprit ог the Modern Age. This is true 


sv on а 
mant and 


as well. written in a perspicuous, 
English is unexceptionable. 
htto study the book and 
d intellect to the. solutions 


T 4 S n 
t of his time à 7 k. 
E problems raised in the boo “Vac.” 
7) j vis Chunder 
1 ? the writings of Gris 2 
| Sections from Prize Rs. 5. 


ir D tta, 1012. 
pou Za had the pleasure of reviewing in these 
Fife of Gris Chunder Ghose, the founder 
Realizal cus the ге 0 of the “Hindoo Patriot" and the 
inj gy PU lad to find that the book 
ny. (п) iBengalee," and we are gla B h 
Socialism, D. y been followed with so short an interval by anot er 
1 of Tru du containing an excellent selection from his 
ritual Lay | sings The book contains 692 pages, is excellently 
pated from page 137 onwards, and is handsomely 
imd, In the next edition we should like to see the 
ling list of errata entirely done away with, and an 
mex added at the end of the book. We note that 
te editor promises us a second series of selected 
mitings. The specimens given in the volume convey 
thiridea of the wonderful vigour and fertility of the 
titers pen and the loftiness of his moral ideals. The 
GHOSH: ш 5 sure to prove a mine of interesting in- 
‚йг mation to every student of history. 


by Lug: ll. The Depressed Classes : Natesan & Co., Madras. 
^ Dona. | Price Rupee one, 
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| inspiring 
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moderate, thou 
shqw that the bo 
the Swadeshi mo 
have made an 


dities, e.g., mill-cloths, wh 
increased 


] to high prices, аге 
some of the other subjects treated in the book, which 


ery student of Indian 


IV. Outlines of English Constitutional Law: by 


Sy f Bardhan, M.A., B.L., Professor of Philo- 
sophy, Victoria College, Cooch Behar. Price 


annas ten, 


This is an excellent summary of the subject, design- 
ed mainly for the use of the law students of the 
university. It may be of some interest also to the 
Private student of jurisprudence, 

V. Art and Swadeshi: by Ananda 
swamy, D.Sc. Ganesh and Co., 
Re. 1., 150 pp. 

The author is the only art-critic worth the name in 
India, and Messrs. Ganesh and Co. are among the 
youngest and best of Indian publishing firms. The 
author and the publishers have combined to produce 
a book whose excellent get up isa delight to the eye 
and thoughtful contents an intellectual treat to the 
cultured and patriotic reader. The prices at which 
the publishers usually find it possible to place their 
neatly printed publications on the market can leave 
no excuse for those who really desire to possess them 
to go without them. Our only complaint is that there 
should be no acknowledgment of the fact that several 
of the essays contained in the book were first pub- 
lished in this magazine, though common courtesy 
would require such a mention. For the rest, we 
commend Dr. Coomaraswamy’s half artistic and half 
patriotic message, illustrated by as many as 18 photo- 
graphic reproductions of Indian art, to all who take 
a genuine interest in the progress of Indian civilisation, 
and we are confident that the book will find an 
extensive sale and its lessons will be laid to heart by 
the educated public. Por. 


SANSKRIT-ENGLISH. 


Ghatakarpara, edited, by Mr. S. Н. Dhruva. Price 
as. 12., pocket edition. | 
isa scholar's book. It can scarcely 
NU e a pocket edition. . It would have 
been far better if the editor had used larger type and 
ordinary size. The printing is good and CUN 
useful. AC. 


; the Hindus (Nos. 35 & 36) Vol V. 
Lec m The Vedanta Sutras of Badar- 
ayana with the commentary cf Baladeva, edited and 
translated by Rai Bahadur Srisa Chandra Vasu & 
published by Babu Sudhindranatha Vasu at the 
Panini Office. Bahadurganj, Allahabad. Pp. тї 
pxxU-E 741—772 19 хх t Vtt + 54. Annual 
subscription Inland Rs 12. Foreign £t. Price of 
this copy Rs. 3.. 
This part contains :— 


К. Coomara- 
Madras. Price 


ex 


EN 
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(vi). There are various grades o 
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ivi ik i bjects dealt therein (pp. i 
a A E ано of the sutras from 
М ( (4) Ор Indes to Sie 

ges). (5) Word Index to the Vedanta 

E pages). T Appendix I : The origin of 
Bhakti Doctrine by the translator (pp. i—vii). (7) Ap- 
pendix ii: The Text and an English Translation 
of Prameya-Ratnavali of Baladeva Vidyabhusan. 


In Appendix the translator discusses ve шг 
origin of Bhakti Doctrine. He says:—''The worship o 
the child Krishna is a new phase, grafted on the 
ancient Krishna cult and brought from outside : either 
from the Christians of the North-Western Provinces 
(Bactria) or from the Nestorian monks who had 
settled in the western coast of India ; and near whose 
monastery of St. Thome, Ramanuj was born and 
received his education. 

"But the traces of Christian influence are not so 
marked in the system of Ramanuja as in that of 
Madhva. Madhva boldly arrogates to himself the 
character of being the incarnation of Prana (the 
Christ principle of the Christianity.) Prana is the 
first begotten of God (Prathamah Prana), he is the 
son of God (Hareh sutah), he is the great meditator 
and saviour of all Jivas. No one has seen the Father 
but through theSon ; no one sees Hari but through 
Prana. 

"All these cannot be explained by the theory of 
chance and coincidences. To all fair-minded persons 
the conclusion would be clear, that the teachings of 
Christ had some influence, though very faint, at least 
on the development of Madhva system and its branch 
Chaitanyaism which latter was certainly acted upon by 
Islam. 

"Let me not be, however, misunderstood on this 
point. I do not hold that it has been borrowed from 
Christianity, but maintain that the reasons in favour of 
such borrowing are stronger than those against it. 
This conclusion does not touch the larger issue as to 
the origin of Bhakti—for Bhakti or loving devotion is 
not a thing that can be borrowed by one nation from 
another. Bhakti 15 as much natural to man as Jnana 
or Karma. . They are God-given qualities. But 
though Bhakti 15 natural to man, its particular aspect 
as Gopal-worship may well have been taken from 
some outside source. In fact the statues of Yasoda 
holding Krishna in her lap resemble so very much 
with the Madonna holding the Infant Jesus that one is 
struck with the strange coincidence. It is the glory 
of Hinduism that it has assimilated the religions of 
various people and made them its own ; and it need 
not be a matter for wonder if Hinduism has been 
influenced by the Avatara of Bethlehem." 


In the second appendix, Prameya "ali 
Baladeva ,Vidyabhusan has been Ed ЕТ 
ed. In this pamphlet the teachings of Chaitanya have 
been summarised. This school admits five principles 
or tattvas namely (1) Isvara or God (2) Jiva or Soul 
(3). Prakriti or Matter, (4) Kala or Time (5):Кагта 


or Action. 
It also teaches nine Prameya or propositions 


established by proper proofs. They are .— 
(i) God is the highest substance. (ii i 
subs - (п) Не isk 
yet all the Revelations, (iii) The ЖОПА, rear 
iv) The differences are real. (v) The souls are real. 


f souls. (vii) Release 
Btsinceuisc Dorham (Банки 


—xxv). 
IV. ) 16 to the end 


is the attainment of God. (viti. 
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ment of God. (ix) 

inference and authority. 
With the, present issue is 

Sutras of Badarayan as inte completed the y i 


Proofs are thre 


rpreted 
we have got an excellent йы, of AD Balada, 
The third year of the publication pile 


m ral 
now completed. Out of ten author the nur a 
seven have already appeared in the See Upanig 
slation of the remaining three js read Es and the tr 
Out of the six schools of orthodox Hind manuscri 
three—the Yoga, the Vaisesika and the йд, 
have already been translated and the Ny Vedan 
Sankhya will, we are given to understa and 5 7 
pleted in the next year. [t is a great zt 

taking and deserves every possible 
But it isa matter of deep regret tha 
have not received that 


The Sacred Books of. the Hindus (Мо. 37). Vo 
Part s. Purva-Mimansa-Sutras of aimi 
Translated by Mahamahopadhyaya C GELS 
Fha, D. Litt. Published by Babu Sudhindranait 
Vasu at the Panini Office, Bahadurganj, Aah. US 
bad. Рр. 177—188. Annual subscription Iuli V 
Rs. 12-12 as. Foreign бт, single copy Re. 1, р 


The book contains.— EU 
(i) The Sanskrit Text of the Sutras. (i) Te 7 
meaning of every word of the Text in English. ШШ 
English Translation of the Sutras. (iv) An orig 
commentary in English. ts 
In this part, the 2nd 3rd and 4th padas have bé \ 
translated and commented on. z Jan) i 
The commentary given by the translator NU 
original and valuable. When completed, Ew D | 
excellent edition of the Purva Mimamsa. 6 
The get-up of the book is excellent. 


Revelation Revealed. А monthly m. T | y. 
languages—English, ‘Marathi, Hae He 1 ] 

8vo, барр. each month; 32 фр. DO М Pu li 
and 32 of English Translation, Vol , B. Kalb bike 
by R. V. Patvardhan, B. A. LL. By 231 yi 
B.A, LL. B., & D. А., Tulzapurkar, 25544 abs i, 
Published by Pranshankar Amr po a 

Kalbadevi Road, Bombay. Annual su be ti 
Price single copy Eight Annas. 


In this part the first nineteen PE P 
with Padapathas have been edite 
There is no commentary. 


A new edition of the Sutras of ae iy 
Padapatha is now useless. That vento Un 
scholarly done. Simply а translation, 
not help the readers muc itm Malio 
critical translation of the с. importa Writ 
panied with a commentary, all the 7 
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every Sukta. [ 
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АС about 48 pages. 
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HINDI. 
| 1 2 ] Prasad Misra. 
| ındit Na mada is 
b paropali? o lished by Kunvar Hon iii 
oble und printed ei at the Anglo-Oriental Press, Agra. 
шарата arn à Price As. 4- 
Publ m onsists of nine letters supposed to be 
Apport and Tis ү С to his son who has been sent away 
pected and [ eiten by The letters embody lessons on morality 


ats the los fr education attempts having been made to 


3 breeding E 
ve sto Kad [um interesting. "These Vill serve as good 
ur readers ^ 2 parents and guardians whose letters written 
5 


| extendi ‘fom a distance often prove very effective. They will 
i 


| dow of what stuff such letters should consist and, if, 
me through, they will take the place of the rubbiat 
"dtm contained in the letters of guardians. As a 
Handbook for juvenile readers also, the book can be 
“enicable, There are some typographical errors in 
he bok, The language is pure and simple and the 
(иур isfair. Some of the English quotations have 
{ш ben translated into Hindi. Even in the present 
tition, this defect might be removed by pasting a 
[е or two towards the end, containing translations 

f references tothe pages in which the originals 


{ кш. The translations of poetical quotations should 
baterbe given in Hindi poe А 


ТЕШИП 
ЫЛ by Pandeya Lochan Prasad. Printed at 
ayput-Anglo- Oriental Press, Agra and to be 
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Dis pe author at Balpur, P.O. Chandrapur, 


p o, (C.-P.. Price As. two, Crown 
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which lies in the fact of the Hindi literature being 
inferior to the literatures of some other languages in 
India. The booklet under review is a proper book 
for the training of popular national ideas. The author 
I5 wrong in suggesting that a secondary place should 
be given to religious education, as in the United States 
of America, though we must agree with him, when 


he says that there should be no sectarian and religious 
quarrels. 


Sansarchakra, by Pandit Fagannath Prasad Chatur- 
vedi. Published by Pandeya Rameshwar Prasad 
Chaturvedi, 7-1, Mission Row, Calcutta. Demy 
8 vo. Pp. 241. Price One Rupee. 


This is a Hindi novel in which character-painting 
occupies a secondary position, while much dexterity 
has been shown in the developement of the plot, 
which in itself gives a clue to the character of the 
different people who figure in the novel. The heir of 
an aristocratic family, while yet a small child, falls 
into the clutches of an old but mean servant of the 
family, who after imprisoning the child’s father 
brings it up as his own child. The child when grown 
up is married by his supposed father, but after that, 
in collusion with others, efforts are made to imprison 
him too. The hero has to suffer many reverses and 
hair-breadth escapes, and through the instrumentality 
of his wife, whom he does not recognise for a long 
time, he is saved. His bride's life-history is also of 
an amazing sort and is similar to his own in many 
respects. Many friends of the hero’s and the heroine's 
families play prominent parts in the course of the 
narrative. At last, the families are restored to their 
estates and wealth, while the miscreants are treated 
most magnanimously. On the whole, the story 1s 
very interesting, and, in many places, instructive. 
The language is pure and the number of printing 
mistakes few. ; 

merica Kai Nirdhan Vidyarthion Kat Parishram, 
ome Shree Satyadeva, Published by the “ Satya- 

granthamala” Office, Benares. Crown 8 то. pp. 62, 

price As. 3. pm 

his book speaks of the different ways, in whic 
ie: уша: students of the United States A 
America fight out their way through Schools an 
Colleges. The writer warns the Indian Students 
intending to go to America, that unless they have 
accustomed themselves to manual labour, they cannot 

o on there. He quotes the example of two Indian 
шдеп who committed suicide, when they found 
manual labour, their only resource, quite ungongenial 
to them. We are told that all the industrial an 

‘cultural works in America are conducted on a 
2E ifie basis. In passing, the diguity of labour is 
puted out in many places and the песез пу of 

lf-assertiveness and self-confidence while dealing 
it ‘American labours is shown by means of some 
M dotes. The book is written in the usual simple 
anc ER style in which we have hitherto found 


Mr. Satyadeva's books written. ae 


MARATHI. 


titure of Nana Fadanavis by Vasudev 


The Inves P. 132. Price As. то. 


Waman Sastri Khave. 


"he book before us is an enlargement of an essay 
Ше» ebration of Nana Kadanavis” 


саа эдга 
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las—a village in the district on Капа whete 
E Г i died. his Vasudev 
stors of Nana lived and | | 

"hare is a well-known student of the Maratha 


eriod of Indian history. He has very сеу 
p died the papers that are in possession o h 
Pat vardhan families. As most of his books are in 
Marathi; the circle of his readers has become very 


narrow. 


However, we hope some of his books will 


be translated into English. 


“Т 
of the 


his book," says Mr. Khare, “is neither a history 
administration of Nana Fadanavis nor is it, a 


" peas intends to 
iography of Nana Fadanavis.”* Не inten t 
E the policy of Nana—his bold moves, his 


good 


hits, and his sound strokes—until he was 


invested with the authority of the Prime Minister of 


the P 
dexter 


eshwa. His one aim is to show us the infinite 
ity and utmost skill with which Nana played 


the game of politics. This being his object, Mr. 
Khare has omitted all other matters such as the 
descriptions of various battles and campaigns. ‘There 
are in all thirteen chapters. If we had timc and space 
we would have given a short analysis of each chapter. 
Whatever may be the views of Mr. Khare about his 


hero, t 


he book deserves а careful analysis. However, 


instead of entering into the diplomatic business of the 


great 


minister, (for it cannot be disposed of in a 


paragraph or two) we shall allude only to such small 
incidents as are not likely to be found in ordinary 


books 


on Indian History, which nevertheless greatly 


help us to judge rightly of men and events of this 


period 
[Р 2 


of Maratha history. 
. Nana Fadanavis was a great devotee of 


Shiva. At the battle of Panipat the Marathas received 
a crushing defeat and Nana fled from the field to the 


Decca 


Peshwa at the court 


n. He writes to Hingane, the deputy of the 
of Delhi, to despatch the picture 


of Mahadev which he had left with Lala Balgovind. 
This letter Ordering the picture of Mahadev from a 


distance of 500 miles at 


a time when there were no 


railways and no post offices exhibits the great Piety of 
this astute diplomatist. 


P. 6. The followin 
minutest details of the administration did n 


g incident shows that even the 
Ot escape 


his Scrutiny. - In 1764, Madhavrao went on a 
campaign against Haider Ali. Then he was only 19. 


He lefi 


sanction to Nana Fadanavis. 
Item betel leaves, He said that until 
(Madhavrao) returns home, Bai Saheb (the 
wife) should not require these. 


determined to pass h 
monastery) and live p alms, 
the birth of her grandchild, Madh 
begging. However she never too 
affairs of this world, 


. P. 29, 


every Durbar, ` The child 


* Mr. 


t his wife at home, She sent her bills for 
Nana struck off the 
Shrimant 
Peshwa's 


* Gopikabai the wife of Nana Saheb (Balaji) 
5 the most unfortunate woman. At the 


er remaining days in a muth 
But when she heard 
avrao, she left off 
k any interest in the 


Nana used to bring the child Peshwa into 
used to sit in the Durbar 


Fa Mais pae до written а biography of Nana 


CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukulfaggromollegtion. 


(in the lap of Daji) with 
At Purandhar. before the 
Durbar had to be convened, But 
that the child might be frighteneq 
of the English ambassador. So h 
that were in charge ot the 
Europeans. ane illustrates his К 
end of this apter (iv) in co RESTER, 
of Purandhar, Mr. wi quotes ио With eg 
letter of Shivaji Pant, the Vakil of НЕ f 
was at Purandhar when the treaty was Wardha 
he also gives an extract from Grant D 
it seems that Grant Duff’s account is ones to 
inaccurate and incorrect. Sided | 
The characters of the rincipal f E. 
expressed in the ШЕЕ by which ipta Bl [ш 
addressed by their enemies and rivals, Silla а 
Вари was styled 'as fu, wg, SIS. Shin a 
known as Vidura and Tandava Krishna, 
as Ajapalaka. It seems that Grant D 
to discredit the Brahman. Why should 
meddle in politics and put obstacles 
British conquest? This judicious 
unbiassed historian therefore could not but puta 
on them. In 1777 Mahadaji Shinde marched aga 


a bold an 
conclusion 


shrew, 


Concluded! 
u 


this prim 
wa's Sardars, had defeated Yasaji Shinde of Kollapr. | |i must 
at Hingangaon. Butour keensighted and equitabs | Bhandarl 
English historian records that Ramchandra Gane B үтел i 
sustained a defeat at the hands of Vasaji. Funta V ame ha 
this accurate chronicler of the Marathas calls Rar. 
chandra Ganesh,.Ramchandra Hari. T { 
At the end of the book Mr. Khare institutes a a | 
parison between Mahadaji Shinde and Nana ү 
navis. He admits that if Shinde was not favoural author b 
Nana the reins of Government should never 2 mastered 
fallen into the hands of the latter. Nana жо ү 
been able to retain them if Shinde had become iod | ^, 7" 
to him atthis time. From this fact alone we 5 М 
not estimate them. Shinde often swerved Дш. 
duty to his master in order to achieve his own Pod | 
ends. “Nobody can say this about Naro ee | 
quelled the insurrection of pseudo Biag disturbare || К 
dued the Raja of Kolhapur, put down the, die aef aj 
eping Dat | 
impri 


impos" 
internecine quarrel Shinde had made it ng 
his trouble. 
oen lakhsand! 
г: 


him. ne 
When one has finished the book, nthe Jeading = 
with the squabbles and jealousies 0 was 2 m 
of the time. The Maratha kingdom aloof 1002 
civil war, Shinde and Holkar SS glow! | 
and were invoked on both sides. that distin 
gious enthusiasm and fiery ‘energy jj and Ва а 
the Marathas of the times of Shiva}! y, grea 
had disappeared. “The ene streng. 
federacy very rarely felt the m с avis 0 
whole Maratha force. Nana Fa RT 
the destruction of the Мага fa 
banish the vices of civil discord an 
КЕШЕ Ъды. But it 


е skill, his uncommon shrewd- 
iploma iis enabled him to turn 
t for one sincere 

tages. Bu с 
x mne were a hundred hy po- 
Ee of their master on their lips 


rt. : 
habby ; its external is as 
and interesting. It is 
гїї. Mr. Khare has an easy and 
We hope he w! 
д End volume depictin 
я ШЕ е of diplomatists. d 
! 
ha, by R. D. Desai, B. 4., Second 

i [Л Dabhade, Poona. Price annas 8. 
ү der help to those who wish 
e А but do not know English, or who 

Д 


ught 


ш 
АШЫ in the Preface. 5 s 
quen can follow all the rules of grammar given іп 
Wsprimer without a competent teacher's assistance. 
kmit also be remembered that though Dr. 
Shandarkar's first Sanskrit Book was originally 
min in English, a Marathi adaptation of the 
sme has been before the Marathi-knowing public 
Mit many years past, and it has run through 
Jf» editions. In the present book, however, the 


ed араша 
\de!s arrival 
| the Pes 
of Kolhapz 
d equitabl 
dra Ganet 
ji. Pure 
calls Ram- 


п. Н › 
eae qe has given a number of simple lessons from 
st ; 19 authors, followed by grammar portion. The 
Ор Шш believes that if the rules given here are once 


mastered, with the 


not hae sy aid of a good dictionary a careful 
oe hi Si read and understand WOES like the 
we sho Ё nd the Mahabharat. 


Рат G 
Price Re м; бу R. D. Desai, B.A., Talegaon, 


asy extracts from the 
; : EE and Panchatantra, 
Ustive K У Explanation in Marathi and an 
Am osha o eun words. Those who will 
{ы rry helpful the Sanskrit Pravesha will find 
sim ith th \е selections are very happy 

* help of the explanations and 


ordinar 
li E ought to be 
ib, extracts in this book. 


edited Мағавіпе, begun from the 1st 
y Messrs. Р, V. Patvardhan, 


ane o Tuljapurkar, radu- 
E Ans Kalbadew;, Bombay. ED 


This is a i | 
145 compilati 
ES Mahabharat Eri 0 ae 


ы p 3 Unique 
hb Univers attempt 
| sit Pt made 
Y to Crete ede by three Graduates 
edas to tk easy and simple 
andit e па The late Mr. 
Up the 7. CLA, was the first in 
а scholar, S Work їп hand. His Vedar- 
n [то Uction, but it failed as 
ture in iau em the masses. The 
R t direction, inasmuch as 
DU n Eure text of 
ап5јақ 552126 and an easy, cor- 
The frente Mar ў 


A i ati jarat Who . : 
first із (0 ga Ф " Читик Hanan cetgion. Haridwar 


REUPÉNVG WHO NOPGESOF BOOKS! зи 


that the Editors are quite conscious of the difficult 
task before them. What we most appreciate in them 
is their open mind. They do not wish to advance any 
theories, generally not acceptable to critical students, 
nor do they desire to burden their translation with 
unnecessary notes, and different renderings. The 
Marathi rendering of the Vedic hymns shows that the 
editors have well succeeded in giving a translation 

which can be grasped by any Marathi-knowing person. 

We feel certain that the Shrutibodha will command a 

wide circulation. There wasa very great demand on 

the first number, of which a second edition had to be 

issued. The editors deserve to be congratulated on this 

unique success. 

A. B. V. 


GUZARATI. 


Sri-Hari-Sneha-Sudha-Sindhu, by | Ambashanker 
Samal Shukla, and published by Madhavdas Laldas 
Sheth, rs, Bank Street, Bombay. Printed at the 
Nirnaya Sugar Printing Press, with pictures. 
Cloth bound, Pp. 698. Price Rs. 5-8-0 (1911.) 


This substantial volume of nearly seven hundred 
pages is devoted to a description in verse of the several 
aspects in which Hari or Krishna is seen by Hindus. 
It is written in the style of the order of Gujarati poets, 
and is an index of the old spirit still surviving, 
although Shelley and Tennyson have come into vogue 
and thrown the former into a complete shade. It is 
likely. to find favor, still with a large number of 
readers. 

Indira, by Mrs. Priyamati Shukl, Printed at the 
Vyapari Printing Press, Bavoda. Cloth bound, 
Pp. 280. Rs. 1-4 (1912). 

This novel is a translation of a Marathi work, and 
depicts several unpleasant aspects of the life of the 
inhabitant of the Deccan. Scenes depicting immorality 
are freely interspersed in the body of the little book, 
and in spite of this authoress’ protestations to the 
contrary, we are afraid, its unsavoriness would be its 
chief attraction. There are errors of printing and of 
grammar in the work. d Hr 

ў na Samajik Fivanman Strinun Sthan, 
Hess Vidya Pi Nilkanth, B.A, and 

Mrs. Sharda Metha, B. A. Printed at the Diamond 

Jubilee Printing Press, Allahabad. Cloth bound, 

Pp. 288. Price Re. 1-0-0 (1912). deme 

Vm ropriateness in the work under 

Es i uem. of two well educated ladies, 

first lady graduates of Gujarat—of the well- 

k of a lady, viz, Н. H. the Mabarani 

da. We have had eS RUE 6 ; 

i w favourably the literary work of bot 
pum Pe E sisters, who seem in all important 
literary ventures to work: hand in hand, and with 
admirable sympathy. The original book, is no doubt, 
far in advance of the present times, and fulfils more 
the function of a finger post showing the way, rather 

itself. } 
тү S s. ч are unworkable in the case 
of imn woman at present, and the translators have 
been conscious of the same. As a translation, it is 

x well done, and will be the means of introducing 
nu. "s work to many thousands of the inhabitants of 

e know no other language except their 


review. 
the very 
known: wor 
Gaekwar of Baro 


mM 


oO ллы 
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t stories by Count Tolstoy, Pt. 1, by Bhogondri- 

Wo авав ај И В.А. Published by 
Karsandas F. Chitalia, of Amreli, Kathiawad. 
Printed at the Fnanmandir Press, Ahmedabad, 
Paper cover, Pp. 96. Price 0-4-0 (1912.) 


The stories are delightfully well adapted and they 
keep up the interest of the reader from start to finish. 
The book is sure to please and instruct children, and 
also grown up people. Tolstoy's simplicity and 
sincerity peep out from each story. 

(1) Anjana Sundart, (2) Gita Sangraha, (3) Sthulth- 
vadraji ni Shujal Vel. Published by the sons of 
a. revered mother. Printed at the Saraswati 
Printing Press, Bhabnagar. Paper cover, un- 
priced (1912). 

No. 2 is a collection of Gujarati songs for ladies 
and Nos. 1, 3 are written in praise of female chastity. 
They are likely to prove useful to the classes for whom 
they are written. 


NOTES 


The Bharat-Stree Mahamandal. 


The second half-yearly meeting of the 
Bharat-Stree-Mahamandal, ie, the All- 
India Women’s Association, was held on 
Suturday the 3rd of August at the Mary 
Carpenter Hall, Calcutta, and was attended 
by а large number of members, many of 
whom are well-known in society. Mrs. A 
Chaudhuri was unanimously voted to the 
chair. The proceedings began with a song 
after which the Secretary's report was cadi 
which stated that the tuition work in the 
zenana, which is one of the principal objects 
of the association, has made rapid progress 
within thelast yearand a half: since the 
work was undertaken with only '18 pupils 
and a staff of 6 teachers, while it e 
numbered 120 pupils and 20 teachers, with 
a still greater demand, Unfortunately the 
association is unable to meet all demands 
Owing to the heavy expenses it has to incur 
in providing conveyances for the teachers i 
their daily rounds. The number of aad 
bers has also increased appreciably shows 
ing the amount of interest taken in the 
difficult question of purdah education. The 


_ accounts of the association show a debt of 


— Rs. 560/8/-. 
"edm 569/8/. 


It is hoped that 

_ 569/ all who have 
beir nation’s welfare at heart will do their 
most to raise the association from its 
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Hitopdesha, by Dhimat 
published by © ры шаам 
Printed at ihe Subodhin; Pri. p ellas 


ntin 


gate, Bombay. Cloth bound 


Re. 1-0-0 (t91 2.) 

The Hitopdesha of Vishnu Sharma ; 
source of perennial joy and instructis їп Sanskriti 
it, and any translation of it would be P to all iig 
not as if it has remained untranslated i me, p 
this new addition would not a [ 
translator has carried out his objec 


Shruti Bodh. 
This is a periodical to be bli 1 
containing the list and translation of fey Month, 
is edited by three lawyers, Messrs. R VAS i 
Vespa 


dhan, A. B. Kolhatkar, and D. H. Tura esas | ee 

B.A., LL.B.s. _Uhe annual subscripsi АП | 

As a rule, we review books only and not magazines | g 
K. M.J. 


A short article in English, explaining tte 
views of the association and the пес V 
women's education in this country, wi 
then read by a member, for the Белей! df 
the English ladies present. Iwo ПЁ | 
articles, in Bengali, were read by шїї | 
bers, dealing with the subject of the e | 
of little learning, which were MEUS | 
They were followed by a song sen 
by a very young girl; and the Deng 
slation of the Psalm of Life which cm | 
cited by another member, was 80 appi h a 
to the occasion and' rendered n ane ! 
masterly style that it was greaty "i 


ein d 
ciated. The programme for qe um Dd | 


ended, the President rose {0 оте \ 
address and expressed her views ae аш 

education in an extremely intereso TRE кал 
written expressly for this E it! \ 
President contemplates publie Sen 


pamphlet form fer circulation. 


Two Scholars of the National 
‘of Education. 


арр“ 
The following paragraphs Ва 
іп some of the morning pape“: 


Р Mess 
Intimation has been received uS | 
Kumar Sarkar and Surendra iv r: 


cience, Я 


arkar joined the Bengal 
a 2nd grade Government 
AT College fholarship i read as а student in 
| MU айол 97 cering 5 worked for sometime as 
B ical Bngine® me organiser of some mufassil 


n © 
cher d stood first at the Seventh Standard 


. пага Kumar 5 
[гё © eter wining: 


Monthly 
eda, i 


azines, 


J. 


ning the 
need d 
ry, wa 
nefit d 
) тоќ 
er mem- 
he evil 
„resting 


T Nati 

j : bns oreign Kern Council; was elected to 
‚ [© зе 210 апа joined Ips of the National Council i 
X ROLES Industrial the Yale Univer iss а 
5 Sn of the Vale yl mistry. At the V x 1 

* Of th niversity M me 
Stall aboragg Parks in ME RE 
eir S aphy Y, Theoreti дору Organig 
val м ial m В 16 E Organic Chemistry, 
pe | ma, Amas тейс Analysis. e 75 per cent.in 
19 вузу Germa, bove 65, ed тасса (roig 
ade Е .cent. in Mathe- 
did Joined the Michigan 
rae мү r of Sci creditable "work and 
ИЕ M deg um er Quse i елсе He thus completes 

2 оро апа other Wo years by doin = 
Е теп, Udent b recesses which i P Rd 
a Ne by all Americas nich is granted 

niversities. 
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all : 
* Passed. owitRulelisEleroelo n Gumekul Kelneri С 


Sev inati | 
Ri r Examination of the National Coun- | 
СЕ шн first in the Biological subjects ; [| 
EE ics, Advanced Chemistry and subjects | 
ECL a maceutical Chemistry at home and pre- | 
a 098 with Prof. Binay Kumar Sarkar, 

- according to his method on Botany and Zoology 


касы MMC DAE Me ate nee Wns 


| nm 
| s 4 
| i - 
| | \ 
| 2x | 
| 4 m 
| Í A 
| {| 
р Р | 
Ке) 
| | | ; 
fron nace So ame ds Suas CINE S ies 
Мк. SURENDRA МАТН BALL. | 


for use in secondary schools ; worked for some timeas |, 
Assistant Biological Laboratory, Bengal National Col- | 
lege ; served as apprentice in the Bengal Chemical and 
Pharmaceutical Works, specially in the Preparation jj 
Department; was elected to one of the foreign scholar- |! 
ships of the National Council and joined the University 
of Michigan (U.S. A) from which he graduated as 

Bachelor of Science (Phc) He also completes four 

years' course іп 2 years. He has written a treatise оп {f 


Pharmacy. | 
Other successful Students. ; 


Mr. Rashbehari Nandi, A.M.LC.E, M.R. 
San. 1, etc. successfully passed the ex- 
amination in Railway Engineering at 
HaiseisitywaCollege, London. After 
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с absolutely free from any personal interferenci 
his h vas registered asa probationer at ensure cone А ence; sy 
t 15 e wa e 


Royal Institute of British Architects, Dr. Bose here described hoy, after 
the Roya 


5 ^ = Н Чее los E 
d having passed the Intermediate Exami- and careful experiments and researches 0 hough, 
an a 5 ў 


5 f 
: $ 7 he invented and manufactured а p s 
> We vas registered in years ч ed a high 
nation of the said Institute was is rare tive instrument which could automatically pus 
: т, as a Stud. R.LB.A.—a га "response time" of a plant even to п 
June, 1911, Mr. Nandi has also secured 
distinction. Mr. 


jn te 


х One-th / 
{ , d in order to и sandi 4 pis 512 
4 part of a second. An © convey à hf | 
: diplomas of the Royal Sanitary idea of the principles under Which it Worked ЙЕ | f se ү 
the highest dip i left for England in rgog even made by means of a few simple thin gait 
Institute. Mr. Nandi left for Eng he Sibpur form of his instrument, which helped the a The 
fter three years of study at t Ciis form a clear idea of how a shock given to a E [ше 
aiter eering College with Scolarships from which was experimented проп, would be Tod үй in 
кок Colle and the Scientific апі ансау by the apparatus by MARS of dats oy | me. 
lhet Association at 1 п М hum 
the Sylhet Associa Ша n its writing pad, and also. how to ascertain legas | шї 
Industrial Education of Indiz 3 Cal.and time each plant took to respond to the Stimulus P 
Mr. Birendra Kumar Basu, B.A. ( eed received. Thus the plant now records its own history Tate 
Cantab.) son of Mr. Manmatha Kumar unerringly by its own hand as it were. "And that the | ® volt 
et 5 t Krishnagar, has obtained a first same results are obtained each time the experiment i; iy i 
Pasu о h Tm OAM Tripos, Part II of repeated under similar conditions, Shows that th e | 
class in the lc › d recording of the response-time" is а scientific pheno, EAT 
` : i first Bengalee an recording egetal 
Cambridge. He is the ; ES menon. 
Я : her ME is As th 
the third Indian to get it. The oH d As an example of the similarities of reactions in || As 7 
Indians" being Mr. Subba Rao ( зоа дап plant and animal, Prof, Bose described the rhythmic) part 4 
Professor Coyaji of the Indian Educational activities of certain plants, in which automatic puka: [ще 
Service (1910). He will appear at the ensu- | tons are maintained as in the m us is instrum 
С ing LCA. Examination. ich grows E e plane; is Inn | аа 
e Mr. Sie Chandra Chatterjee, the Хорор ча BUG per E nes churl the popar | discours 
wo Jen d 2 me is Bon 1 i 
est brother of Rai Bahadur parat Chandra belief being that it dances to the clapping а me пар j Student 
Chatterjee and Mr. A. C. Chatterjee, I.C.S., Неге по еа рое roata di ШШ ын 
has passed in his final medical examination | 4 papilionaceous pu: vip E (uo. te | an 
and has obtained the degree of M.B., C.M., | the imis pleaded piu es ш E. ere? 
: Ө MIR small. Ка A are seen 
at the University. of Edinburgh. means of pulvinule. The lateral leaflets Sicil H 
1 З ta ulsating movements which are Ар ment Whi 
"Response in. Plant Ге, d ana are not unlike a por deu A 
: е "hich we shall see l lan 
в l th June last, | of the heart to whic sal 
D ол Ср к = the Дай) resemblance логе iem WD able conditions f T 
r. J. C. Bose, w 2 : der faveur S | 
4 о э o In the intact plant, unde to take pla 
Ashrama, Mayavati, п mollica SL) these movements are easily E times when | : dep 
entertained the Brotherhood and the puesto ааа less continuously ; hs: ere Eie reason ani | iin 
residing there, a group of fifteen, with an they come to a standstill. lant cannot easi) [ dei 
5 DX : : e plan i 
illuminating discourse on the marvels of because of the fact that a a dibjected to хаин last 01 
Wan - : b ipulated as a whole an f the inves j 
lant life. The subject of the discourse be manipulated. SR RU rpose of ће, Well. 
R 1 PREIS changing conditions which the purp ; possible, АП 
was, "Whether plants feel, and if So, how eaten ЕЕ A SG desirable, if carrying the ally E 
) Vi m 
long до they take to respond and how to experiment with the detached: Pempulation pio ET 
measure the time ? What, finally, is the Pulsating leaflet. The ш pulsating movemen бй 
comparative sensitiveness of plants in re. may: be followed by ret heart in EN diu t fóry 
б . m t Y - ү; r 
lation to animals ?” “Prabuddha Bharata" пш the careo found that* Ped specimen D. be quie 
has published the following summary. of leafet can be renewed, in the or hydrostatic pris Member 
the discourse :— the application of the, internal hy Isat Ors 
He began by stating 


Р T 
that a stimulus takes a certain Under these conditions; the: те 
time before it gets a response. This stimulus may be easily maintained unt S SEA as in the Ш 
of different forms, e, &., it may be a sound stimulus, isa great advantage, - inas ; 
; i i , an electric stimulus, and so on. The des 
:  feebler the stimulus, the Breater is the time it takes to зо regular as they now beco 

elicit the response, For Instance, 


if one is called by a "agatn, can easily be subjecte: 
distant voice, one doubts whether 
€ case of a piercing scream, he starts up 


: Now, the difficulty is that 
р '; IS SO strong as t i 


n cold, lt 
215 One to measure this infinitesimal time between in lmestión, Hneafudhan in C 
the blow and the response? Andcthim Ruble Doman бшщ Ө? и ; 
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different plants have different 
the mimosa is ten times 
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fact that 
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gin Я of à lower order than animal 
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А ointment. 
ja sad GE S Bose spoke of some 


i ture 
ie Ie ecently made. But as 

t appeared in book form, we are 
e I 


lic. e 
| hee ү make them pue a spiritual turn. to his dis- 


Т Жы Ath the remark that, as it has 
endeavour of scientists to minimise 
in order to get the best results, so in 
hould be our best aim to mini- 
ШЕ? i Ignorance. 4 : 

geri tasted for about an hour during which 
Mec listened with rapt attention to the 
sarvellous romance of plant life roman- 
this son of the Rishis, who has made it 
heart-throbbings of the 


i au 
ү the n 
sible for all to read the 
Vegeable Kingdom. 

As the great doctor spends the greater 
pat of the year in Calcutta, where not 
tude forms, of .his apparatus, but the 
instruments themselves are available, - we 
appeal to him to give us here some of his 
discourses, Cannot the Mahila Parishad, the 
Students’ Weekly Service, and other similar 
mstitttions persuade him to address his 


| an néw pupils and would-be pupils 
tre? 


Mer the Devil's Advocate. 

Pi pè PPoRting the opposition to the 

un áilway and attacking the Chinese 

MESS the use of opium in China, 

б depriy ees suggested that it was cruel 

hj; е the Chinese of the superior 
force them to smoke 
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suggests a new field of research in this 


direction :— 


, "Permit me to give expression to the great apprecia- 
tion and interest with which I read your “History of 1 
Indian Shipping and Maritime activity," especially 
Ber Jour book which deals with the earliest 
а E n 25 By this mail I took the liberty to 
о your address a recent bulletin of the .S, A | 
Journal of Science containing an article on the origin { 
of prehistoric culture connected with a group of ruin | 
in Rhodesia. . The writer of the article—see page 335 | 
of the bulletin—suggests that the prehistoric gold) |! 
industry in Rhodesia shows the existence of methods | 
similar to tho-e followed in the ancient gold mines of 
Nothern Mysore and thinks it probable that one| 
thousand years B. C. Arab traders worked the Rhode-| 
Sia mines with Indian miners, always “occupying | 
subsidiary positions." According to your book, how- | 
ever, mention is made in Old Indian Literature of an 
over sea “Gold country" or “Golden Land” with | 
which merchants of India's west coast (Bharuccha)/ i! 
entertained relations—pages 76, 77 and 8g of your 
*'History"—and on page 74 you state how the Banias 
of Western India undertook trading voyages much 
earlier than the sixth century B. C. On page 84 you 
drew attention to the continuous flow of gold into d^ 
India ; and the writer of the above-mentioned bulletin 
estimates the amount of gold, exported from ancient 
Rhodesia, at anything between 75 and 150 millions of 
P.st. Amongst the articles exported by India, gold 
and ivory are included; these may have originally 
been collected in South-east Africa. The presence in \ 4 
Rhodesia of the traces of ancient Indian settlements— | 
exotic Indian vegetation—and of Mysore gold mining } 
methods, opens a new vista for the historian; and it | 1 
may be worth while for those at home in old Indian | | 
Literature to carefully study the sources under the | {0f 
Rhodesian aspect and to revise the accepted nomencla- \ | 
ture of ancient lands and towns with а view to their 
pose MAC to Indian settlements in East and | il 
South East Africa. 

“Prehistoric Rhodesia has only recently entered | 
the field of scientific research; and as I take some |J 
interest in the matter and highly value the merits of |f 
your “History” I venture to draw your kind and— 
] hope sympathetic—attention to the existence of Indo- 
African relations as far back as ten centuries B. C. 
1п сазе you should happen to throw some light on 
this part of our South African History, I trust you will 
be good enough to communicate the result to— 

Yours faithfully, L 
F. V. ENGELENBURG. 


Editor, " Devolksten" 
Box. 399, Pretoria, Transvaal. 
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Eurasian Regiments. 


Until only the other day it was usual to 
speak of persons of mixed European and 
Asiatic parentage as Eurasians. Anglo- 
Indian" meant a person of pure British 
(oratany rate pure European) extraction 
who was residing temporarily or had settled 
good in India. Now that Eurasians 


allowed to call themselves 
aridwar 


for 


о тш Ела 
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“Anglo-Indians,” it has become necessa ty 
to coin another term to denote those who 
were formerly styled Anglo-Indians ; for 
we find that they now resent being called 
Anglo-Indians. Some time ago the Hindoo 
Patriot was taken to task for calling Capital 
“our Anglo-Indian contemporary. So 
until a new term is coined we shall call 
Eurasians Eurasians and Anglo-Indians 
Anglo-Indians. In fact, we do not see how 
all Eurasians can be called Anglo-Indians. 
For there are many who are themselves 
Indian Christians or are descendants of 
» Indian Christians; there are others who 
are of mixed Indian and Portuguese descent, 
not having a drop of Anglo-Saxon blood 
in their veins ; there are again others who 
are of mixed European and Burmese, or 
European and Chinese, or European and 
Negro parentage. 

A Simla telegram says that at the meet- 
ing of the Imperial Legislative Council to 
be held on the roth September, Mr. Madge 
will move a resolution “that this Council 
recommends to the Governor-General in 
Council that the Government of India do 
take up the question of raising from the 
domiciled Anglo-Indian community a regi- 
ment in which recruits should be engaged 
on pay and allowances equal to those of 
British soldiers, and that the Government 
do recommend local recruiting from the 
above community into British regiments 
serving in India subject to the consent of 
the Commanding Officers of British corps.” 

Now, by the term “domiciled Anglo- 
Indian community,” Mr. Madge means 
either Eurasians or both Eurasians and 
Anglo-Indians in the old sense. Let us 
take the case of the Eurasians first. White 
soldiers in India are held to be superior to 
Sepoys, first, for political reasons, secondly 
because they belong toa more virile stock, 
and thirdly, because they are inhabitants 
of a country of which the climate is not so 
-€nervating as that of India is thought to 
be. We shall take the validity and correct- 
Dess of these reasons for granted. As re- 
gards the political reasons, we refer our 
readers to our article on “Eurasian Regi- 
ments" and leave it to them to decide 
whether they can be depended upon as 
much as British soldiers, As regards the 


cond reason, they arenot of pure British 
and are 
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virile and an effeminate Stock 
therefore, not the genuine Briti 
for the third reason, 
and reside in a country of 
climate is notas bracing as 
Britain. So we do not see wh 
be paid much more than suc 
fighters as the Sikhs, Gurkhas, 
&c., or as much as British soldi 
would be sheer and wanton 
money and would create i [ 
heart-burning among the ѕероуѕ. For really | 
none but Mr, Madge can see fa; R 
Eurasian born and bred in the Caleutt 
Kintals is physically and morally superior | 
to, say, а Bengali Musalman who has sev E 
ed asa lascar in sea-going vessels and has 3 
acted in times of danger as bravely a f. 
British sailors. | 
Regarding domiciled Anglo-Indians (in | 
the old sense), it must be said that they E 
also are not as good as the British soldier | 
born and brought up in the United King: f 
dom, for though the stock is the same, the | 
climate of India cannot but produce its 
deteriorating effect (according to European i 
traditional belief). The Royal Commission / 
appointed after the outbreak of the Indian | 
Mutiny to inquire into the organisation? 
the Indian Army wrote in its report :— 
“That, however good the. Local Force of PU í 
East India Company has proved itself to eid 
the opinion of the Majority, that a Local m thas | 
rates more than one, which by frequen d à 
infused into it fresh European notions and ie | 


they are 


that'o Gre 


DNA E | | 
апа а vigorous system of European discipline a nel 
this would more particularly be the к statist оц 
like that of India, where accordi1g to th h 


Statement of Sir Alex. Tulloch, ас 
fessional opinion of Dr. Martin ап 
pean constitution can never be said i ei 
matised, but, on the contrary, deteriorates, 
and surely, in increasing ratio. 
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Rabindranath Tagore in England 


Mor 
The London correspondent of the 


chester Guardian writes that ; 

to England of the Indian poet 2 и 
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Times, tO Mr. Tagores 
uring Mr. Rabindra Nath 

nd vents of my artistic life. 

4 book of trans- 

f his Bengali lyrics, 
ars. I know of no man in 
ing in the English lan- 
"Even as I read them in 


f100 0 


as d 
| these lyrics. 


Mn. W. B. YEATS. 


е tr, i 
a ee they are as exquisite in style 
A as familiar in Europe several 
24 „шире Nath Tagore is 
aie sets his poems to music ; 
rs moun to some one, апа so 
ch as poets to’ mouth, sung by his 
In | Was sung in Europe three 
all his poems there is one 


of God, "When I tried to find 
ch I mi 


ae Ps It is like," yet between 
à Е ere is a whole world of 
j he Wrote of Ps Was obsessed "Ьу the 

oF Sin as a child i 

! : playin 
iD there is no NET E 
o a E austere nature 
1 : r. Tagore loves 

2 8 

his keen ob-n $ the most beautiful 
hen read servation and deep love." 
RE of three lyrics ores own English 
e um two of which were 


e moment whe 


CC-0. In p ARE Suru 


ght compare with the. 
ght of ‘The Imitation of. 


in terrible imagery. Mr. 


the threshold of this life. What was the power that 
opened me out upon this vast mystery like a bird in 
the -forest in midnight ? When in the morning I 
looked upon the light I felt in a moment that I was 
no stranger in this world, that the inscrutable without 
name and form had taken me in its arms in the form 
of my own mother. Even so, in death the same 
unknown will appear as ever known to me, and because 
I love this life, I know I will love death as well. 


- The-child cries out when from the right breast the 


mother takes it away to find its consolation in the left 
one in the very next moment." ` 

“In the deep shadows of the rainy July, with Secret 
steps, thou walkest, silent as night, eluding all 
watchers. 

“To-day the morning- has closed its eyes, heedless 
of the insistent calls of the loud east wind, and over the 
ever wakeful blue sky a thick veil has been drawn. 

“The woodlands have hushed their songs and doors 
are all shut at every house. Thou art the solitary way- 
farer in this deserted street. Oh, my only friend, my 
best beloved, the gates are open in my. house—do 
not pass by like a dream." 

Mr. Rabindra Nath Tagore replied in the following 
сегтѕ:—' have not the power adequately to express 
my gratitude for the great honour you have done me. 
This is one of the proudest moments of my life. I 
have a speaking acquaintance with your glorious 
language; yet I can but feel in my own, My Bengali 
has been a jealous mistress, claiming all my homage 
and resenting rivals. Still, I have put up with her ex- 
actions with cheerful submission; I could do no other. 
I cannot do more than assure you that the unfailing 
kindness with which:I have been greeted in England 
has moved: me far more than 1 can tell. I have learn- 
ed that, though our tongues are different and our 
habits dissimilar, at the bottom our hearts are one. 
The monsoon clouds, generated on. the banks of the 
Nile, fertilise the far distant shores of the Ganges; 
ideas may have to cross from East to Western shores 
to find a welcome in men's hearts and fulfil their pro- 
mise. East is East and West is West—God forbid 


_ that. it should be otherwise—but the twain must meet 


in amity, peace, and understanding ; their meeting- 
will be all ise more fruitful because of their differences; sd 
it must lead both to- holy wedlock before the common 


altar of humanity." 
The Empires 
writes :— 
It fell, of course, 


speech of the. evening. 
ordinary attraction, with a 


special correspondent 


to Mr. Yeats, to make the 
He is a figure of extra- 
beautiful NOR e. ро. 
vers of expression. He spoke only for a few 
рая but he words made the most рше nit 
ression. His knowledge of Mr. Tagore's work, he 
E id, had come:only through a small collection, chiefly 
a religious poems, rendered by the poet himself into _ 
literal nglish prose: Even in this form they seemed | 
to him to be beyond price, and the reading of them 
had been a unique- event in his emotional life.. Seek- 
in for something with which to compare them he had 
bos able to think of Thomas à Kempis alone ; but- 
hereas the author of “The Imitation of Christ was- 
E sessed at every moment by the sense of sin, and. 
Ah labouring always to shut out the beauty of Nature 


f devotion, the Indian poet dwelt ever 
d die fought o the love оЁ God and saw its expres- 
ri Col 
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NE 5 imple and natural things. 
MS ne К Dido with wonderful effect, 
three of Mr. Tagore's short poems from the manis: 
cript translation : one in which God is MEE 
He passes by; one in which a young Indian gin x 
pictured at the Feast of Lamps, and another touc ing 
the meaning of Death. ‘'For the like of that, sal 
Mr. Yeats, as he closed on а beautiful simile of the 
maternal breast, "we must go to the psalmists of 
ancient Israel and to the singers of the Middle Ages 
in Europe." 

Among those who spoke to the toast of 
"India" was Мг. W. Rothenstein, the artist. 

The event was deemed worthy of a lead- 
ing article in the Times, and in the Indian 

. Budget Debate in the House of Commons 
=" Мг. Montagu referred with admiring assent 
‚ to the concluding sentence of Mr. Tagore’s 
reply. The leading article in the Times 
_isentitled “The triumph of art over cir- 
cumstance.” The writer observes therein 
that “the inner human likeness is far more 
essential than any outward dissimilarity 
7 and true great art assures us that in all 
“ages and countries the hearts of men are 
indeed one." Не also says :— 

"A good translation must rob a great poem of many 
beauties, but it will keep the essence for those readers 
who know how to find it; and Mr. Tagore has won 
the admiration of English poets by his own translation 

С of his works. To them he is not a Bengali but a 
brother poet and they enjoy his works, not because 
they are different from their own ог amusing for their 

: local colour, but because being poetry, they are of 
‚ the same nature as all other poetry, Eastern or 


Western.’ 
Besides this banquet given to him by 
Engltsh artists and writers, “at which ad- 
miration of a very unusal degree was ex- 
pressed,” as the Indian Daily News Says 
there have been many private receptions 
and gatherings held in his honour. [п res- 
ponse to a strong request, a romantic 
comedy in one act, “The Maharani of 
Arakan,” being the short Story of “Dalia” 
by Mr. Tagore, dramatised by Mr. Tagore 
and Mr. Calderon, was Produced at д 
Royal Albert Hall Theatre on July 30. E 


The World and New Dispensation publishes 
the following extract from a private letter 
from, we guess, Mr, Rothenstein ;— 
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what no other contemporary pecs t 1804 TS is 
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you are, especially when poetry is um re many SH Qe 
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as artist, thinker, and teacher, as a builder of harmo- 
тез, а maker of new forms, as the writer who more 


шы алу other has revealed the capacities of the 
ngalt language for imaginati i i 
PEU guagi ginative and philosophical 


_ This personal achievement would of itself be suffi- 
ciently remarkable; but it so happens that Mr. 
Rabindranath continues and fulfils a great family 
tradition by virtue of which the Tagores constitute the 
flower of the intellectual aristocracy of Bengal. 


The Nation, the famous Radical weekly 
of London, has published the following 
translation of one of Rabindranath's poems 
by Babu Ajitkumar Chakrabarti :— 


THE COUNTRY OF "FOUND- 
EVERYTHING." 


In the country of “Found-Everything”’ 
Palaces rise not high ; d 
The gates are open wide, 
No sentinels standing by. 
In stables are no horses, 
No beautiful elephants show, 
No lamp of scented oil 
Burn while soft winds blow! 
The women—ah! the women— 
They wear no jewels on hair, 
The golden turrets in temples 
Are nowhere visible there. 


On sides of lovely walks, 
‘The sward lies deep and green ; 
The limpid stream hard by 
Displays its crystal sheen. 
A hut, with a hedge round it, 
There creepers twine and coil, 
And all day long the bees 
In flowers buzz and toil. 
In the morning the passers-by 
Go to their work and sing, 
In evening they come unpaid, — 
In the land of “Found-Everything.” 


In the courtyard of her hut 
Sits the girl at hot noon-tide ; 
She hums a tune as she spins, 
The shades fall at her side. 
In fields the new paddy shoots 
Wave in the breeze all day. 
An unknown scent or sound 
Brings on a sudden dismay ! 
The deep heart of the sky ү 
To the woodland's bosom doth cling. 
whoever goes goes singing 
ane the and of * Found- Everything," 


The merchants’ boats pass by, 
They sail on far away, { 
They touch not here for bargain, 

They rest not here one day. - 
The soldiers march with victory, 

"Their banners stream in the sky, 
Their monarch stops not here, 

As his chariot rolls hard by. 
ers from distant lands, 
Mhom here chance does bring, 
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They fail to see what's there, EUR 
In the land of **Found-Everything. 


No rush and hurry in streets, 
No din in marts, no noise, 
Here build thy peaceful hut, 
O, poet! take thy choice ! 
Lay down this weary load, 
Wash thy dirt off here, 
Set thy guitar in tune, 
And see what treasure is near! 
Spread out thy tired feet, j 
And rest when birds drop wing, 
'Neath the sky lit up with stars, 
In the land of **Found- Everything." 


Bethune College. 


After the publication of our last number, 
in which there was a note on Bethune 
College, it has come to our knowledge that 
Government has this year sanctioned the 
expenditure of Rs. 1,20,000 on buildings 
for this institution. These buildings will 
be constructed on a piece of land behind 
the present college premises, acquired for 
the purpose. We understand that the 
original estimate was Rs. 2,090,000. We 
hope the full amount will be forthcoming 
in the course of the next year. We also 
learn that it was originally intended to 
acquire the bazar in the vicinity of the 
college. We do not know why this bas not 
been done. We hope the original idea will 
be carried out. Considerations of cost 
should not stand in the way. For the new 
buildings will include a hostel and class- 
rooms. On sanitary grounds and on 
grounds of decency and privacy, there 
should not be a bazar in the immediate 
neighbourhood of a college for women. 
The girl-students should be allowed to 
listen to the lectures of their professors, 
undisturbed by the edifying discourses of 
fishers’ wives, and undistracted by the 
m % rotten fish E^ other delicacies. 

o long ago as January 20, 18c i 
Alfred Croft, the then Director CE 
Ben ipe ск Et 

) : n epartment wrote 
thus on the improvement of this institu- 
tion :— 

“The College Department of 

2уаѕ OM Eri as ARE ты 

very modest scale of expenditure; that was the only 
dition on which college classes could be Some 

teachers, though appointed by me, have generally 


m : ded the Committee (of which the Chief 


been selected with 


great. regard to their personal 


President). СБ. (imaleiid Gecksins Сыдікы Kdwd Golleeioolidarsiwamd professo!s 


character and their love of the work 
accepted the duties ona comparativ 214 
pay. They bave done their work ely low sca 
indicated by the results of the ОША well, 
examinations. In the last four ver tts and » 
have passed the former examination 5, 16 Studeny 
latter; three of them with honours N Sight the 
has also taken the degree of M. A The oug а 
the College Department and the © success 
the demand for high education петтата у 
and the ts sun | 


regarded as established, 
have arrived for considering whe 
the 
Department should e M 


of the College 
on somewhat the same footing, as regards tay 
n 
ed as Suitable | 


and position, as that which is recognisi 
for other small colleges.” 

This was written 18 years ago, Since they | 
the college must, in official eyes, have |. 
made progress backwards! For then the Y 
college taught mathematics, which it | 
does not do now; then it was considered | 
competent to teach the B. A. Ной 
courses in some subjects; it is not now | 
affiliated in Honours in any subjects, { 

The critic who wishes to point outthe 
defects of Bethune College has a somewhat. 
difficult task; for the absence of some f 
arrangement or equipment is easy to point 
out, but almost in every case the apology 
for the thing required exists, though mi. 
the genuine article. We will give 9m f 
examples. There is no play-ground attached. А 
to the institution which is worth speaking 
of. But there are two strips of grasse | 
land, one oblong and the other inge] 
shaped, which may be brought forward f 
confound the critic. There is no Dle 5 
sium; though there may be conan 
somewhere a pair or two of -— 
"symmetrion" to give the lie to the п 
Similarly, there is no common To q 
the students, though an enclosed por esi 1 
back verandah may be pointed D 
common-room, It is ап uncommot 10, 
doubt, with its superb furniture i 
no room where the students CA" 
take their tiffin during the peo 


some girls are carried home а 
or 6 p.m. Where are they ! 
refreshments in the meantime" 
no sitting-room for the pro 
there ought to be two separat? 


-for the men and women pios 


very inconvenient, to Say the 


same room during their le 
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any ра! 
learn | 


oversto 
it canr 
was evi 


- The 


, thorous 


privacy 


I boarder 


ере 
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health 

inhabit 


s the same room as the 
> reason, tOO, the library 
isited by the students. 
- not at all up-to-date or 
of a 
face does not re- 
grant receipts for 


е. "toyml 
iform 
j and nifo dees it draw scholar- 
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first place the effective desire for education as а means 
of earning а livelihood does not exist as regards the 
female part of the population. In the second place 
the social customs of India in regard to child mar- 
riage and the seclusion in which the women of the 
well-to-do class spend their married life іп most parts 
of the country create difficulties which embarrass 
the promoters of female education at every step. In 
the third place the supply of teachers for the girls’ 
schools is more scanty in quantity and less satisfactory 
in quality than the supply of teachers for boy’s schools. 
Finally the state system of instruction is conducted in 
a large measure by a male staff and although female 
teachers are being gradually trained in very inade- 
quate numbers the direction and inspection remains 
in the hands of the male officers, while the text books 


are as arule framed, with a view to the education of 
boys rather than girls,’ 


To meet these difficulties the Commission 
recommended— 


(1) “That female education be treated as a-legitimate 
charge alike on local, municipal and provincial funds 
and receive special encouragement. 

(2) That the greatest care be exercised in the selec- 
tion of suitable text-books for girls’ schools and that 
the preparation of such books be encouraged. 

(3) That special provision be made for girls’ scholar- 
ships to be awarded after examination and that with 
a view to encouraging girls to remain longer at school, 
a certain proportion of them be reserved for girls not 
under twelve years of age. 

(4) That rules be framed to promote the gradual 
supersession of male by female teachers in all girls’ 
schools. 

(5) Thatthe attention of the local Governments be 
invited to the question of establishing additional nor- 
mal schools or classes and that those under private 
management receive liberal aid, part of which might 
take the form of bonus forevery pupil passing the 
certificate examination. - 

(6) That endeavours be made to secure the service 
of native gentlemen interested in female education on 
committees for the supervision of girls’ schools and 
that European and Indian ladies also be invited to 
assist such committees." 


Turning to these recommendations we 
find that— oa : 

(1) Municipalities, апа district and local 
boards spend too little on female education ; 
and that provincial funds are not as freely 
‘devoted to the encouragement of female 
education as. its extremely backward condi- 
tion demands. 


(2) We can name Bengali text-books, to 
be read alike by boys and girls, which con- - 
tain indelicate passages. 

(3) There are in the whole of West 
Bengal, Behar anc Orissa only two or per- 
haps three special scholarships for girl 
matriculates and two for girls passing the 
A. examination. The defunct Eastern 


SABA Poa” ABSA Government was more 
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liberal in tbis respect, as it gave a solar 
ship of Rs. 20 to every girl matriculate o 
that province. We think for the next ten 
years or so every provincial government 
Should adopt this liberal policy. In the 
whole of India only a. few dozen girls pass 
the Matriculation examination. 

(4) If male teachers are to be superseded 
by female teachers, it is evident that girls 
and women should learn all subjects that 
are usually taught in schools. Mathematics 
is such a subject. But mathematics is not 

4 taught in Bethune College, which is the 
only State college for women in the whole 
of India. . Geography, which is so necessary 
a subject of study that without a knowledge 
of it no person in these days can claim to 
be calléd civilised апа which is taught in 
all vernacular schools, is not taught in 
Bethune School. Science (excepting very 
elementary botany) is not taught in Bethune 
College, though it has to be. taught in all 
vernacular schools, "Presidency College does 


not admit female students; only City 
College does. 
(6) The majority of the students of 


Bethune College are and have always been 
Brahmos and a few have been Indian Chris- 
tians An extremely small number has been 
Hindu. Yet we find that the Brahmo and 
Indian Christian communities are not ade- 
quately represented inthe Bethune College 
Committee, We speak of non-official oa 
presentation. - 

The condition of female education remains 
the same now as in the days of the Indian 
Education Commission, as the following 
representative sample from recent reports of 


the Directors of Public Instruction will 
show :— : 


A The principal difficulties in the administration of 

! female education аге to induce parents to send their 
girls to schools and to obtain properly qualified teach 
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French Press. As at the previous trial, a 
number of eminent painters and writers gave | 
evidence on behalf of Mlle. Villany, and f 
declared that her performances were inspired | 
by supreme art :. that they had taken wives f 
and sisters to see her, and that the exhib. 
tion of the female form was élevating and 
spiritual. In spite of this the Crows Pro 
cutor, who was appealing against the pit | 
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constructed several lines in Korea. But the 
greatest development has been witnessed 
in the shipping business. Japan owns to- 
day about 1,700 steamers of more than 20 
tons, with a gross tonnage of over 1,199,000, 
and 4,829 sailing vessels of 403,203 tons, 
compared with the insignificant display of 
258 ships, excluding junks, of 62,753 tons 
in 1877. The foreign trade of Japan has 
progressed rapidly since it commenced in 
1859. In 1868 the total imports and exports 
were valued at no more than £2,623,000 ; 
but in 1909 the imports alone reached the 
substantial figure of £40,241,131, the ex- 
ports being represented by £49,171,902. 
There are now thirty-six ports open to 
foreign trade and in the year we mention 
12,330 vessels of 19,794,451 tons entered the 
"open door’ which the Mikado, in his 
wisdom, has established. In Igro the ex- 
ports from Japan to Great Britain amount- 
ed to £8,630,435, the British imports being 
£21,945,326 ; but the United States headed 
the list with £14,400,162 and £5,481,312, 
respectively. In 1907 there were 82 cotton 
mills in Japan employing 14,828 теп and 
61,738 women, with 1,494,627 spindles, the 
output of yarn being 47,073,859 kwan. In 
1909 there were 88 cotton mills and the 
output was 50,134,590 kwan. Other manu- 
factures in 1909 were: Japanese paper to 
the value of 18,218,548 yen; European 
paper, 14,159,329 yen; matches, 14,058,763 
yen ; earthenware, 12,357,677 yen ; lacquer- 
ed. ware, 7,520,962 yen ; matting, 10,342,219 
yen; leather, 6,947,268 yen; oil, 11,771,565 
yen. -In the province of Echigo the petro- 
leum industry is being developed. At 
Wakamatsu there is a large government 
foundry which is turning out pig-iron, steel 
rails and iron plates by which the Japanese 
are now competing with the Americans in 
their own markets. There are valuable 


shipbuilding works at Nagasaki. Under 


Government auspices, in 1872, a system 
of national banks was inaugurated, the 
Yokohama Specie Bank being founded 
eight years later, followed soon afterwards 
by the Bank of Japan.” (Commerce.) 
The only act of Mutsu Hito’s reign which 
we feel bound to condemn is the destruction 
of the independence of Korea. He is suc- 
ceeded by his son Yoshi „Ніко, who was 
born in 1879, and married in тдоо Princess 


* Japanese baxexalsa сааат о, Prince Kujo. 
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EMPEROR AND Empress or JAPAN. 


Allan Octavian Hume. 


In Allan Octavian Hume India has lost 
a great friend. He was the father and 
founder of the Indian National Congress. 
To the cause of India he gave his time, 
his energy and his money. For advocating 
the cause of Indian political reform he 
became unpopular with the majority of 
Anglo-Indians and with his countrymen in 
general, who  traduced and reviled him. 
In his article on Mr. Hume in India Sir 
William Wedderburn explains that the 
Congress is only a part, the political part, 
of a noble scheme devised for the national 
regeneration and development of India. 
The fundamental objects of this national 
movement were three-fold, and were re- 
corded in the following terms : first, the 


fusion into one national whole of al] the 
different 


and, till recently, discordant 
elements that constitute the population of 
dia; second, the gradual regeneration 


along all lines, Spiritual, moral, social, and 


of the nation thus evolved ; and 
third, the consolidation of the union between 
England 
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for the sound mind: Herein lies the first 
foundation-stone of that national greatness 
which we fondly hope will hereafter clothe, 
as with a robe of glory, old India and her 
regenerated sons. Secondly, you must 
educate the boys of the whole nation—and 
also the girls: Assuredly there is no 
greater, grander, or more glorious work 
before you ‘than the re-instatement of 
India's women on the exalted pedestal 
which is their due, and which your wiser 
forefathers, thousands of years ago, when 
India was great and glorious, accorded to 
them. Finally, with reluctance, he touched 
оп two moral shortcomings, sadly 
prevalent: No adequate conception of the 
sanctity of the spoken word; and jealousy 


among  fellow-workers—feelings ^ which 
prevent effectual combination іп“ the 
national cause. These grave warnings 


should be taken to heart, in loving remem- 
brance of the good and great man who 
devoted his life to the service of the Indian 
people.” In this farewell speech delivered 
in Bombay, with’ the candour of a tried 
and faithful friend, Mr. Hume asked Indians 
to realise that it was really their own faults, 
their. deficiencies: of national character, 
which stood, more than the opposition of 
officials, in the way of their national 
advance. And we must remember that but 
for these defects, India would never have 
been brought under foreign rule. 
. Mr. Hume was naturally a great advocate 
of self-help. The poem printed below is 
characteristic. 
AWAKE. | 
By А. О. Hume, 1886. 


Sons of Ind, why sit ye idle, 
Wait ye for some Deva’s aid? 
Buckle to, be up and doing! 
Nations by themselves are made ! 
What avail your wealth, your learning, 
Empty titles, sordid trade? 
True self-rule were worth them all! 
Nations by themselves are made | 


Whispered murmurs darkly creeping, ` 
Hidden worms beneath the shade, 

Not by such shall wrong be righted ! 
Nations by themselves are made ! 


Sons of Ind, be up and doing, 
Let your course by none be stayed; ` 
Lo, the dawn is in the East ; 
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General Booth. 


“General” Booth of the Salvation Army, the 
greatest organiser, philanthropist and evan- 
gelist of the age, died last month at the age 
of 83 years. According to the Encyclopz- 
dia Britannica, the Salvation Army operates 
(т) by outdoor meetings and processions ; 
(2) by visiting public-houses, prisons and 
private houses ; (3) by holding meetings in 
theatres, factories and other unusual build- 
ings; (4) by using the most popular song- 
tunes and the language of every-day life, 
&c. ; (5) by making every convert a daily 
witness for Christ, both in public and pri- 
vate. The Army is a quasi-military organi- 
sation, and Booth modelled its “Orders and 
Regulations” on those of the British Army. 
Its early “campaigns” excited violent oppo- 
sition, а “Skeleton Army" being organised 
to break up the meetings, and for many 
years Booth's followers were subjected to 
fine and imprisonment as breakers of the 
peace. Since 1889, however, these disorders 
have been little heard of. In 1890 General 
Booth attracted great public attention by 
the publication of a work entitled In Dark- 
est England, and the Way Out, in which he 
Proposed to remedy pauperism and vice by 
a series of ten expedients: (т) the city 
colony ; (2) the farm colony ; (3) the over- 
sea colony; (4) the household salvage 
brigade ; (5) the rescue homes for fallen 
women ; (6) deliverance for the drunkard : 
(7) the prison-gate brigade ; (8) the poor 
man's bank ; (9) the poor man’s lawyer ; 
(10) White-chapel by the sea. Money was 
liberally subscribed and alarge part of. the 
scheme was carried. out. The Opposition 
and ridicule with which Booth’s Work was for 
many years received gave Way, towards the 
end of the 19th century, to very widespread 
sympathy as his genius and its results were 
more fully realized, 

In India the followers of this great soldier 
of God are known for their efforts to reclaim 
some criminal tribes and to introduce an 
improved form of the hand-loom. 


A. M. Bose Memorial, 
Considering his varied gifts and activities 
and the manysidedness of his genius, it 
would be no exaggeration to say that the 
late Mr. A. M. Bose was the greatest Indian 
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In connection with the recent jubiled 
the Calcutta High Court, it was обете 
in many organs of public opinion, that th} 
Calcutta High Court enjoyed the "compl 
confidence" of the public, meaning ёл 
Indian public. The judgment of a, bat 
of the High Court in the Midnapur eins 
however, being severely criticised in М 
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The Midnapur Case. : 
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werving the demeanour of the witnesses 
mhich the appellate bench had not. There 
i, therefore, no improbability of the 
appellate bench being wrong. And, as 
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it would not. be an easy task for any- 
body to find out a judge none of whose 
judgments have ever been upset on appeal. If 
every judge must resign on some of his judg- 
ments being reversed, we. are afraid most, if 
notall, judges' seats in the world would in 
no time be empty. З | 
The Times has been saying that the con- 
dition of the Calcutta High Court has been 
a running ulcer, that some of its judges are 
guided in their judgments by а desire to 
gratify their political predilections, &c. 
Thisis the language of a raving maniac 
who does not know his facts, ог is wilfully 
blind to them. We have always sought 
to avoid uttering pleasing falsehoods or 
careless general eulogies. So, while we 
refrain, as we have done in the past, from 
saying that the Calcutta High Court has 
always in every crucial · case enjoyed 
the perfect confidence of the public, we 
do say that the judges whom the Times and 
its contributors and correspondents have 
specially in view in their stupid, mean and 
contemptible libels, have done more to bring 
Bengal to a comparatively contented frame 
of mind by their painstaking, impartial 
and courageous judgments in political and 
quasi-political trials than anybody or 
anything else. . What the Times and its 
clientele want is that-the will of the police 
and the executive authorities should be the 
law. of the land and the High Court should 
subordinate its judgments to their conve- 
nience and prestige, But that is not what 
we understand by the reign of law and 
justice. To make the will of the police and 
the executive practically the law of the 
land “would inevitably lead to tyranny 
pure and simple. .And history teaches in 
an unmistakable manner what are the 
results of tyranny. So if the Times and 
its supporters wish well to British rule 
in India let them cease to utter calumnious 
falsehoods. Great Britain owes her politi- 
cal status and her flourishing condition 
more to the independence of her judiciary 
than many blind fools now care to remem- 
ber or recognise. And throughout the 
British Empire the best way to strengthen 
British rule and make it respected is to. 
make the judges entirely independent of the 
executive authorites, which they are not at 


present. 
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think that the last sentence in the following 
extract from the Indian Daily News repre- 
sents the exact historical truth, ме consider 
it a fitting and well-deserved tribute to the 
courage, persistence and self-sacrifice of 


that eminent defender of his fellow-citizens 
and countrymen :— 

5 We know nothing of the etiquette of the legal 
profession on the subject of advocates not conducting 
cases where they know personally all the facts. But 
we do know the common sense of the matter. If 
a lawyer is to see a gross violation of law, .gross 
oppression and injustice, gross evils and gross fraud 
and perjury, is it suggested that he is to sit still and 
look the other way? If his blood boils at what he 
sees, is he to be silent ? Half the liberties of the Eng- 
lish race are due to men who refused to be silent and 
tolawyers who refused to hold theirtongues. They 
suffered as Mr. K. B. Dutt has suffered, but he has 
upheld the traditions of the Bar and of English liberty. 
Traduced, reviled, bullied and abused as he has been 
atevery turn of the case in the Lower Court, where 
an absence of decency seems to have been the prevail- 
ing feature, he has behaved with a dignity which has 
been the admiratior, of the public. 

Histreatment in the Appeal Court, by the way, 
did not strike people as particularly courteous. But his 
conduct at Midnapore in endeavouring to bring theau- 
thorities to reason, and in standing up for his country- 
men amid threats of arrest, and the suggestion that 
he himself was a bomb subscriber and an anarchist, 
was heroic. Even Mr. Justice Woodroffe admits 
reluctantly that these accusations were false. But 
had Mr. K. B. Dutt not been a relative of that emi- 
nent man, Mr. Romesh Chunder Dutt, and his loyalty 
and integrity known by Mr. Sinha to be without doubt, 
he too would have been arrested in order to stop 
his mouth Lord Morley stopped his arrest in time. 
And so in spite of all the views of. Mr. Justice Wood- 
roffe and Coxe (Mr. Justice Chatterjee does not agree 
with them, we see, as to Mr. Dutt) we still hold that 
his conduct has been that of a Hampden. It is Mr. 
K. B. Dutt to whom Bengal owes its present state 
of rest and an independent Governor. 


Who oppressed the People of 
idnapur ? : 

. It is not at all pleasant or edifying to see 
officers of Government convicted of tyran- 
nous and illegal doings. So if Mr. Weston 
and the two police men were really inno- 
cent nobody should be sorry that their 
innocence has been vindicated: But there 
is an aspect of the case which is‘not exactly 
personal and which should not be lost sight 
of, It isa historical fact that all who re- 

; í atriotis 
and youthful energy of Midnapur wen 
ought to be punished as conspirators who 
either wanted to murder Mr. Weston or to 

bvert. the. British Government or do.both 
Tt is on the records of 9 апей внапафитки 


'cratic and capitalist classes 
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the land that not one of the me E 
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arrested, sent to hajat ог ee 
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quire who 
this harrassment апа: Oppr 
or were responsible for сопсос 
evidence and probably. also for gaits 
bomb made and placed in the howe a 
of the unfortunate victims of—.G T of on 
what or whom ? Sod" kno Ji 
One bench of the High Court hace | 
nounced the suspected o as pro 
Midnapur innocent. 


: ; eno 
executive and police officers of the distra ol the st 


he taug! 


in Midnapur, there was no trouble, 
rassment, no oppression there! All was an 


| 
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ugly dream ! Ad theabol 
But the public will not treat it asaf andofi 
dream. They will long remember that both р pore ma 
in Mymensing and Midnapur innocent f site can 
people suffered and could get no redress,atl | Technic 
they will draw their own conclusions. \ be foun 
sn ag Infact a 

Nationalism in India and Democtay fi 5 
in England. ] Sood va 

An-English contributor writes to usma үи 
private letter:—  . 4 | n К | 
“I have: met many Indians durin pid. 
past few years, at the University, ec | ean 
through conversation with them have® | a n 
to understand India and to sympa wl E 
the Indian nationalist cause. Of aa jn ШИ Г 
have a Nationalist case to SO ie ast ( liy, ІЧ 


for the aggressive tendencies О 


berty as 


i h li 
us with the loss of suc democta 
“oh wl 


sess. The struggle towards 
proving an arduous one, 

work has yet to be done. 
more and more strongly 1$ 
ment here towards democracy 27^ 
ment there towards Nationalis 
parts of- the ‘same movement, 
success in the-former case W! A 
guarantee of success in the latter 
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p | Ir aile industries of East Bengal, should 
" Ne in a branch of this college which 
y guili Fight to be established at Chittagong. 


But we cannot understand why the old 
wiversity of Calcutta should be maimed by 
| theabolition of the faculty of engineering 
it asaf andofits only engineering college. Sib- 
at bolt} pemay be unhealthy, but if a healthy 
nocent f есап be found in or near Calcutta for a 
essa } Technical Institute, surely a similar site can 
«X be found for an engineering college too. 
facta single site should do for both the 
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certainly establish one. there. But in no 
case can we agree to the dismemberment of 
the Calcutta University. 'Think:of a modern 
University being deprived of its already exist- 
ing engineering faculty and College. The 
thing is absurd.. We are strongly opposed 
to any such proposal; and if we had any 
voice in the Government of the country we 
would give the officer responsible, for it, 
suitable work to occupy his idle hours, so 
that such mischievous notions might not 
find a hospitable corner in his vacant brain: 


Mr. Montagu on Education. ` 


In the course of the Budget Debate in the 
House of Commons, Mr. Montagu said that 
the education grant of £330,000 announced 
at Delhi was to be spent mainly on primary 
education, and it was but the prelude to` à 
much. more expensive programme. The 
programme to which the Government 
hoped to. work in due course was as 
follows:—To increase the number of 
primary schools by 90,000. ог 75 per cent. 
and to double the school-going population. 

“Tn due course,’—that may mean in 
course of a century or two, it may mean ina 
generation, it may mean anything. The 
words of a liberal Under-Secretary may not 
be'binding on a conservative government ; 
for we find that a statesman says or seems 
to promise one thing on one occasion and 
tries to explain it away on another, 
Government. should quicken its pace in the 
matter of educational progress; and we 
should continue to demand free and com- 
pulsory education for our people. 


The Public Service Commission. 


Six out of the fifteen members of the 
Commission of 1886 were Indians. Out 
of the twelve members who constitute the 
present Commission, only three are Indians. 
Of these three only Mr. G. K. Gokhale is a 
non-official. 

We shall be glad if the present Commis- 
sion do not increase the salaries and 


emoluments of the existing European 


CS el ОНЯ chase foc Ea opens and Eurasians, 


33° 
The late Rev. Charles Voysey. 


The Rev. Charles Voysey, founder and 
minister of the Theistic Church in London, 
recently passed away at a ripe old age. 
He could not bear to see any created object 
or man usurping the place of God. Hence 
his sermons were frequently full of destruc- 
tive criticism of the divinity of Christ and 
some of his alleged teachings. But there 
was a positive side to his character and 
ministrations. A remarkable tribute is 
paid to him by awriter in the Christian 

= World, who dissents widely both from his 
: religious and his political opinions. Mr. 
Brierley describes him as “опе of the bravest 

and, withal, one of the tenderest souls I 

ever met with. His was a heart absolutely 
aflame-with love to God and man. His 
faith was wonderful, an absolute trust in his 
heavenly Father for all life and all beyond 

ral life. He wasa lineal descendant of John 
f Wesley's father. In the Theist who has 
just gone, one saw the absolute fearlessness, 

the entire honesty, the disdain of convention, 

the indifference to the world's praise or 

| blame, the uncompromising devotion to 
principle, and, above all, the passion of 

love to God and man, which characterised 

the great eighteenth-century apostle to 
whom he was always proud to declare him- 

self akin. We have seen the last of that 
slight figure, of that beaming countenance. 

I never expect to meet, on this side, with 

an honester mind, with a more loving 
heart." For the past year or two Mr. Voysey 
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had been engaged іп. writing ` 
graphical. reminiscences, W 
that they are already in a 18 
complete for publication. 8 


direction Rs. 75,000. М 


such patriotic and humane giv mbe | 
Rai Banamali Rai Bahadur и ЇЇ ү 


Rs. 50,000 in aid of the Pab given | ; 
The Rai Bahadur has long been kaa | 


a very pious and charitable man, $ 
The Rammohun Library. [ 
We draw the attention of our readers оу. 
an appeal, printed elsewhere, on behalf o f 
the Rammohun Library. We hope it will |. 
meet with the response which it eminently f 
deserves. 
Chinese Shipping. 
There are many kinds of independent | 
and dependence, political, economic, ands | 
forth. A country may be politically inde V 
pendent, but financially economically, anl 
commercially dependent. Economic deper T 
dence isas ruinous as political, and eco ‚| — — 
mic dependence often leads to political, E 
Dr. Sun Yat Sen has now turned ШР 
attention to commercial reform, and in tht 
connection steam ship lines as well sp 
railways linking up the interior pront 
of China with the coast ports, will W 
given early consideration. 
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It was therefore well protected, and у 
probably capable of fighting fiercely, og 
it was clearly a strict vegetarian in its diet. 

There were flying dragons also in those 
days, some of them having a spread of wing 
twenty-five feet wide, while others were no 
bigger thana sparrow. It must, however, 
be pointed out that these wings in no way 
resembled those of a bird, but were mem- 
branous structures more or less akin to those 
with which we are now familiar in the bat 
family. These creatures had four fingers on 
their fore feet, three of them of normal 
length and armed with claws; but the 
fourth was enormously prolonged in order 
to support the outer margin of the wing. 
In general appearance these flying. dragons 
had ntmerous points of resemblance both 
.to birds and to bats; but the structure of 
their bones proves clearly that they were 
reptilian in character. 


The Pterodactyls, as they are now called, 


were evidently very plentiful; and while 
the smaller kinds seem to have fed on 
insects, the larger ones, armed with powerful 
teeth, probably preyed upon small animals; 
but certain species seem to have swum on 
the surface of thesea and levied toll upon 
the fishes, 


Coming now to the age of mammals, we 
find that many of the 
were gigantic in size and extraordinary in 
form. One of the most remarkable of these 
was the Tinoceras, which was about twelve 
feet long, without reckoning the tail. Its 
weight is calculated to have been about 
three tons, In general appearance it must 
have resembled an elephant with the head 
of a rhinoceros ; but its skull was adorned 
with six great bony prominences re 
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the. so-called horns of the eandem The 
canine teeth in the upper jaw were develop- 


ed into two long sabre-like tusk 
what resembling th 
flattened in section i 
In what way these c 
use to their posses 


5, some- 
ose of the walrus, but 
nstead of being round. 
ould have been of any 
Sor 1$ not at all clear as 
the animal apparently fed upon grass and 
other Succulent vegetation, It seems to 
have lived in herds, pretty much like cattle 
—at the present day. 
Another monster was th 
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been alink between the families of the 
i lope. 
raffe and the ante ; 
E South America, in the days of old, es 
sessed a gigantic creature in the shape E = 
ground sloth, or Megatherium, а cast | ; M. 
skeleton of which may be seen in the British 


The prehistoric ground-sloth of South America was 
about eighteen feet in length, and many of its 
bones were more massive than those of an 
elephant. The figure of a man has been drawn 
to the same scale for the purpose of comparison. 


Museum of Natural History, in the act of 
grasping the trunk of a tree, Our illustra- 

tion, in which a man may be seen standing, 

for comparison, beside the figure, will give 

a good idea of its enormous proportions. 
The creature was obout eighteen feet in- 
length, and many. of its bones were much 

more massive than those of the elephant, 

the thigh bone being nearly three times as 

thick. The limbs were of tremendous 
strength, and the feet were armed with 

. powerful claws. As in the case of the 

ч ant-eater it apparently walked with its toes 

ч doubled in. 

= One of the most remarkable facts about 
— these gigantic creatures was the way in 
which they obtained their food. In the 
ds of Darwin: “Their teeth indicate by 
imple structure that these animals 
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- been the Dinornis, or Моа, 


.now known as the 


leaves and small twigs of 
ponderous forms and great str 
claws seem so little adapted for 
that some eminent naturali 


trees. 


related, they. subsisted by 
downwards, on trees, and f 
leaves. It was a bold, not to sa 
posterous, idea to conceive even апей E 
trees with branches strong enough to E^ | 

animals as large as elephants, Profe! 

Owen, with far more probability, pei. 
that, instead of climbing on tre 


es, th (ds 

pulled the branches down to them, d E. m 
up the smaller ones by the roots, and s; fed For Indi 
on the leaves. The colossal breadth anj descend: 
weight of their hinder quarters, which ш] E 
hardly be imagined without being sen f “ges 
become, on this view, of obvious servie i 
instead of being an encumbrance ; thei т 
apparent clumsiness disappears. With i| о 
great tails and huge heels firmly fixed litt 
а tripod in the ground, they could fred} 
exert the full force of their most power f 
arms and great claws." : Sin, 

In the same region with the ground sit 7 Ре 
lived a gigantic armadillo, v realise 
between eight and nine feet long. It P | number 
enormous plate of armour which са | 
whole of its body, so that it looked a | 
like a huge tortoise. It therefore XT | 
like the present day armadillo, ro 58 
up into a. ball. The living de р! 
of these creatures are only a few m і 
length. rl 

It only remains to say sene с Wh: 
the giant birds of bygone days, WA ste, 


to have flourished mainly 10 Y 
know as New Zealand a 
Of these the most remarka 


fifteen species are pu 
birds attained a height `0 


feet, and more or less closely ^g P texi 
ostrich in general appear, The 
traditions of the Maoris; m appeal vit \ 
New Zealand, the Moa birds “hr im 


lingered on. till the Hd 
eighteenth century, an 
broken fragments of the 
are constantly found. 
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sacred Laws of the Aryas. 


Jolly in his Tagore Law Lectures says :— 
r Jo 


professo que after’ the establishment of the British rule in India, the hold of the early native institu- 
ү пой бап mind was:found to have remained so firm, that it was considered expedient to retain the 
fans 0127 di Mc and adoption amidst the most sweeping changes which had been introduced in the 
ай mations n of the country and in judicial procedure. It was the desire to ascertain the authentic opinions of 
| ative legislators n regard to these subjects which led to the discovery of the Sanskrit literature, 
в ау Sanskrit philology may be said then to owe a debt of gratitude to the memory of the ancient Sanskrit 
: irs of India." i 
mner Maine says that India 


| Sic Henry 5и A ; 

| ve us a new science not less valuable than the science of language and folklore. 
tive jurisprudence, because if it ever exists, its area will be so much wider than the field of law. 
d so fed { for India not only contains (or to speak more accurately, did contain) an Aryan language older than any other 
dth and V. descendant of the common mother tongue and a variety of names of natural objects less perfectly crystallised than 

+ N dewhere into fabulous personages, but it includes a whole world of Aryan institutions, Aryan customs, Aryan 
uch cay hus, Aryan ideas in a far earlier stage of growth and development than any which survive beyond its Forder.” 
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two gallons. It was equal to EE 
hens’ eggs or three ostrichs’ eggs. ji 
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The extinct Moa, the giant bird of New Zealand, 
resembled: an ostrich in appearance, but attained 
a height of nearly fourteen feet. Its eggs are still 


frequently found. 
it is impossible to say exactly how large it 
was. The size of the egg, however, would 
suggest that it was probably quite as large 
as the Moa. 

Great Britain once Possessed, at least, 
two huge wingless birds—the Dasornis, 


en ordering 


remains of which have 
London clay, and the 
of which were discovere 
hood of Croydon. * 


been found . 
Gastornis, the by 
d in the neighb i 


The Plesiosaurus, a gigantic aquatic creature, ws 
distinguished by its long neck and small heat 
which was out of all proportion to its huge bulk, 


On the whole we have reason to con 
gratulate ourselves that the gigantic g 
creatures described in this article have d 
been things of the past. They BC 
unquestionably, have proved: very B 
venient—if not positively dangerous ian 
bours for the human race. А e 
proportion of them, it is true, weet 
tarians, and their movements were ri e 
slow and clumsy, but none me would | 
huge bulk and enormous streng E 
have made them extremely formica 
for primeval man. 
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ROBERT BROWNING AND HIS MESSAGE 


Bv J. T. SUNDERLAND, M.A. 


Nhispoem entitled *Fra Lippo Lippi" 
Browning gives us these lines : 


"This world's no blot for us, 
Nor blank ; it means intensely, and means good : 
To find its meaning is my meat and drink," 
I think we have here the key to a true 
Г inderstanding of the poet’s life, work and 
pu Judging from all that he wrote, 
5 3 ш the very full knowledge we 
o his history, it does not seem too 


much 

в н дав ever believed more 
i at the w 3 
вате not mere blin orld and. man's 


ull of ; FJ chance. and empti- 
"d And 59 ач significance and 
"nifi re and Due ` E фо 
тууш and into the cm oe 
\il his years Н Supreme aim dubie E 
Ober Е с 
ife in a Dg was born, and spent his 

€ Was à cee of South London, 
e (Longo, t for а time in University 
à e (MEE his schooling was not 
ipi and indera "€ early learned to 
n his > adent reading, to find 
ОЧЕН to take long 
night stars. 


d. to sett 
| uni © 
ШУУ уеге ; LX that Italy “was 


- this was 

х not 
р ed through another 
n Italy, i 


е, Which he x Б 


ед with his 


€a 
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loved, and great, stirring many-sided Lon- 
don City, which gathers the whole world of 
human interests up into itself, АП these 
were his University. And probably no 
school less real,less living than all these, 
could have made him the fresh, independ- 
ent, many-sided, penetrating, intensely 
human and marvellously stimulating think- 
er and writer which he later became. 

He began writing poetry very early. We 
are told that at twelve years of age he had 
already written enough to make a fair sized 
volume. But he had friends wise enough 
to keep these early productions out of print, 
though they recognized in them distinct 
signs of genius. — 

Curiously enough these early poems seem 
to-have-had melody and form for their chief 
aim,—thus giving no hint of the coming 
poet who was to be pre-eminent among the 
poetical. writers of the world in always 
making form and melody subordinate, 
wholly subordinate, to thought. 

Very curiously as it now appears to us, 
Browning’s earliest poetical model was 
Byron. - We wonder at this because we find 


-his own poetry so far removed from that of 


Byron in almost every particular. 

The influence which a little later wakened 
him to the deeper meanings of _ poetry,—in- 
deed which stirred him more profoundly 


and aroused the spiritual side of his being _-_ 


more effectively than anything else connect- 
early life had done, was 
Shelley. In after years he always spoke of 
Меер тв омв.ар9, admiration rising to 


nee ee s 
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enthusiasm and even reverence, as one who 
in a critical time had revealed him to him- 
self, and done much to mould his conception 
of poetry and life. This, too, we wonder 
at a little, because it seems difficult to dis- 
cover much similarity, much that is com- 
mon, in the two poets. ‹ 

By the age of twenty Browning seems to 
have really found himself. By this time 
he had ditermind what his life work was 
to be; he had gotten his poetical aims and 
ideals pretty clearly fixed in his own mind 
and was ready to launch upon that untried 
sea of poetical authorship which for more 
than fifty years he was to sail amid sun and 
storm, with a heroic persistence equal to 

- that of Columbus, of Cabot, and guided 
only by the stars of God. 

His first poem of importance was his 
“Pauline: A Fragment of a Confession,” 
as he called it. It was published anony- 
mously, and it attracted attention only 
among a few discerning souls. He himself 
wished afterwards to forget it. But it was 
a good guide-board pointing tbe direction 
of the path upon which he had set out. It 
was а sample—rather a poor one—of the 
kind of work which he was to do. To those 
who had eyes to see it was distinctly pro- 
phetic of greater things to come. 

Three years later, at the still very early 
age of twenty-three, he published the first 
poem that showed his real power. It 
his “Paracelsus.” d О 
ү From this time on, throughout a long life 

15 Career was one of steady writin eil 
authorship. Every two or three vea 5 
to the world Oe s: ae 
considerable length, or some- ЕА о 

‹ ion of 

short poems—from his. When he h 
the end of his long career, he left каа 

him a larger body of published work ne 
almost any other English poet. bs 
ms life was externally a quiet one, as the 
ola great writer must necessarily be 
The earlier part was spent in England. its 
intermediate years at Florence Ital id 
its last years in England again. : ул 

А rare charm attaches to 
domestic life, 


especially those later y 
Elizabeth Barrett Brownin m 
sure of immortality as rife. ате ethane 
her account—because she Am, 
England-—that they made 
so many years—indeed 
life, until her glorious s 
ear body and soare 
the sunny skies of Ital eati її 
t y. He З cli v 
іп the Protestant Cemetery NE id | nd net 
Pinti gate, is one of the E the off ays ° 
Florence to which more feet a Spots jy “Aurora 
turn than to almost any other i о тае) 
aye 5 y er in that int 
ing city. oy 
The principal home of the Brownings} 
the home where they lived lon 
: gest—wa f 
in the house known as Casa Guidi, 
Casa Guidi was an antique palace / (vidi 
É i que palace of! Guidi, | 
plain stone, located in a rather busy ani} Florenc 
quite unromantic part of Florence, not yen} rds as 
well adapted, the average American of HER 
Englishman would think, to be a home for | 
poets. А pair of singing birds Ше}! 
Brownings, one would suppose, had beet 
likely to choose their nest upon the borf | 
of some of the picturesque hills that over) GRATEI 
look the city, instead of down among tht » MEMBR 


nder her n 


A та ; 
pirit left ire g 
d away-he frai 


dull appearing houses and crowded stretif The | 
ofthe town. But, the songs they chose lt} dip of 
sing were of human beings, and so the nif only - 
was made close to where the tides of fF but on 
manity flowed. ў КЕТ 

Across the street from Casa Ouid | showin, 
the iron-grey church of Santa Felice; or the hig 
chanting in which, Hawthorne ise [езү 
listened when he visited the ишш, ha 
home. : eee se h EH 

The Brownings were genial bos d к 
home was a somewhat notable m mil s.c | 
art centre in Florence. Among Y. sos ‘Be ne 
intimate friends were Mr. W. \ al atric 
the American writer and sculptor NG ыз 
spent most of his life 1n NT est | 
Walter Savage Landor, the Engi oe Mey Batch 
whose ashes sleep neat those eg fe 
Browning in the little Proteste? “ihe 08) tio 

Several different visitors о вй Mis 
Guidi home have given 05 Э. afl ^ ES 
happy life which the two p? hem if 
little boy that early came. e My 
lived: in this memorable Ra ick Pore 
Browning did much of his ре i 
also Mrs. Browning E ү 
greatest poems, including һе О, 


Убак авд ће first pat 9 


ROBE 


describing the interior 
v Mr. Sf the “square ante-room 
5 


D me spea 
ictures 


and the pianoforte," the 


: try," 
overed with tapes , 
С where Mrs. 


the oN x 
ewn with writing materials 
her side. ba 
when she was writing 
she would often lay the 
| ‚у доууп to hear her child spell, 
avella] т isitor came in her habit was to 


when а VISI ud s 
dem her writing quickly under a cushion 


: ight. 
peu. е Florence today find a 
| get above the entrance door of Casa 

(шй, placed there by the municipality | of 
Florence. It is in Italian ; the traslation 


| ads as follows :— 

"HERE WROTE AND DIED ELIZABETH 
BRRETT BROWNING, WHO IN A WO- 
MNSHEART UNITED THE WISDOM OF 
| THESCHOLAR AND THE SPIRIT OF THE 
ас ae | MET, AND MADE OF HER VERSE А GOLD- 
ne "| ENLINK BETWEEN ITALY AND ENGLAND. 
at ove: $ GRATEFUL FLORENCE PLACES THIS RE- 
mong tht a NEMBRANCE, 1881.” 
d теі 

chose to 
| the net 
$ of hu: 


yalace of 
Jusy and 
‘Not vey 
rican orf. 
home for 
like the 
ad bet 


Ew love and the intellectual companion- 

E Mr. and Mrs. Browning form not 
M. P. of the idyls of the world, 

| ul ideals of life made real. 
uidi W| loving what ed e oe 
ce, tot the higher plan : пе тау Бе оп 
Jis us f lle spiritua] i of the intellectual and 
yowni fu ~ Italy, the land of the beauti- 
» the world nothing more 


leuita à {Í these 
Nul t an [0] 
t e companionship 4 


Souls, Tt 
ampanile of Gj 
onna of R 
is ante, 
fest i D wning's 


otto; with the 
afael, and with the 


S€nius rose to its very 


Er OE) 
9 Ortuguese » 
Sor ee Sonnets"-—those 


w 
© may see how deep her 


чом .. 2€ following is one of 
oll 
Ove the Ove thee ? 
eto * Let me cou 

enda ап reach pth and brenti a s ht 
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I love thee with the passion put to use 

In my old griefs, and with my childhood's faith. 

I love thee with a love I seemed to lose 

With my lost saints. I love thee with the breath, 

Smiles, tears of all my life; and, if God choose, 

I shall but love thee better after death." 

In writing such lines as these, Mrs. 
Browning’s pen only uttered what was all 
the while in her heart, and that she was 
living day by day. Indeed no poem of her 
brain could surpass the poem of her own 
noble wifehood and sweet motherhood. 

And what answer made the husband to 
this love and devotion? An answer worthy 
of it all. 


Archdeacon Farrar, speaking of Mr. 
Browning at the time of his death, said :— 


“Robert Browning is, perhaps more than any other 
bard, the poet of Love ; of love regarded with a south- 
ern intensity of emotion; of love declared апа un- 
declared; requited and unrequited; wise and unwise; 
of love alike in its fusing conflagration, and in its 
whitened embers; of love in every one of its titanic 
complications, whether of passionate jealousy, passing 
into insanity and murder, or of passionate idolatry, 
maddened into terrible scorn, or, sinking down into 
cynical indifference. But he is, most of all, the poet 
of that pure wedded love where earth fades, for 
Heaven is there.” 

Mr. Browning’s reticence concerning his 
affection for his wife is as eloquent as any- 
thing that he has written, for he well knows 
that the most sacred things are profaned 
by many words, Yet, where there are deep 
fires, no matter how much we may cover 
them, the flames will sometimes leap forth. 
So, amid his studied silence, his love bursts 
into the fame of utterance again and again. 
In his poem entitled “One Word More” in 
which he dedicated to Mrs. Browning a 
volume containing fifty of his poems, he 
says with infinite tenderness : 

“Take them, love, the book and me together : 

Where the heart lies, let the brain lie also.” ~ 

After she had gone from his side, he 
dedicated -to her his greatest poem “The 
Ring and the Book,” in lines of wonderful 
beauty, which at once sing and sob :— 

„“О lyric Love, half-angel and half-bird, 

And all a wonder and a wild desire, — 

Boldest of hearts that ever braved the sun; 

Took sanctuary within the holier blue, 

And sang a kindred soul out to his face,— 

Yet human at the red-ripe of the heart— 

Never may Ї commence my song, my due Ez 

To God who best taught song by ph of thee, 

Except with bent head and beseeching band— 
“That still despite the distance and the dark, 


; ^. What was, again may be; some interchange 
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Of grace, some splendor once thy very thought, 
Some benediction anciently thy smile. 

Did wife ever receive from husband such 

ibute ? 5 
F us glad to dwell alittle upon the domestic 
life of Mr. and Mrs. Browning, their affection 
and their companionship, partly because of 
the beauty of it all; partly because it 
stimulated both to do much of their best 
work; but most because it seems to me it 
may well be thought of as one of the 
influences that operated to make Mr. 
Browning give to love so prominent a place 
in all his philosophy of life and in. all his 
conception of religion. How could one, to 
whom love had been so much in his own life, 
fail to see that love is the great need of the 
world? How could one who had found out 
that his own life, rich as it was in other 
‘ways, had reached its highest happiness and 
its greatest good in love, fail to see that 
religion, if it would supply men's deepest 
need, must be above everything else love? 

And how could one to whom such a 

personal revelation of love had come, fail 

to make love the crowning attribute of God 
himself? 

This is a natural way of thinking: is it 
not the true way to think? We reach the 
divine through the human. We must. 
Our own souls are the best Mirrors in which 
to see the Over Soul. Our own hearts tell 
us of the great Eternal Heart because it 
was that that set ours beating. To be 
sure, we may well look to the tree and the 
flower and the star to learn about God 
because there is so much of : 


е! 


t : God,—his 
. power, his wisdom, his law and his beauty 
in each one of them. But better still may 


we look within ourselves ; 

else may he put so much of 
our own thinking minds, 
hearts, our own souls that | 


because nowhere 
himself as into 
our own loving 
ong for him as 


a babe for its 
“mother. 


What kind of a poet is Robert B ing ? 
How shall we describe hin? BT SEED 
we classify him? Where shall we place 
him? To what extent is he like other poets? 
In what respect is he unique ? 

Is he an epic poet like Homer and Virgil 

o. He gave the world no 


| -and Milton? N 
| epic, 
2m ls he a lyric poet like Bur 


ns and Heine 


race? We. have from him a fe 
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lyrics, not many. We Cannone 
greatness lies in this direction 38 
May he be called in any im 
a poet of Nature, like Words 
who conceives his mission to 
portraying the beauty, the grand 
wonder and the significance of the ES 
universe in which man has 


Ortant g 
тра 
Бе tha 


think we must answer No. DET i ; | 
close observer of nature, More than th isa aig y 
is an admirer and even lover of ар » 
often in his poems he gives us ER ПШ | їй 
are full of beauty and insight. But a E es 
the glory of the world of sky and earth d E 
natural scenery, is as а stage for the life ш o 
man. To him man 1s everything, and exten | materia 
nal nature is of value or interest Only as a and ph 
аше in which to set the picture ofi ] ү 
uman. | disturb: 
Is he a dramatist, like Shakespeare? He | ling 
is a dramatist, above all else a dramatis |. becomi 
but not like Shakespeare. Shakespear) God, a 
wrote dramas representing the life ofthe} shrine « 
many-sided world-as seen by the eyes of th He was 
spectator. Browning wrote dramas tef tions of 
presenting the life of the many-sided woli оће Y 
as lived and felt by the actors Aton 4 what § 
time he thought his dramas might be played atoms a 
and efforts were made to put one or more ol pt 
them on the stage, but the efforts were lt че th 
lures. He is too subjective fora play | M tha 
nor has he sufficient simplicity. But | | NR 
thought and method are essentially x i n 
none the less, He may almost be dee f P Eos 
have created а -Кіпа of drama 9, js | e 
It may be called the psychologica s at| Cod S 
It has been said that all his ae 3! intant 
“dramas of the soul.” The ортеп | Still 
supreme interest is in the thing, 9E. Physica 
the soul. To him:man 1s every ris is nd dra 
in man the soul is every th ate of P Sw tha 
reason why his poems are al th | 


internal life of human beings; 
workings of passions, 
motives, the pursuit or aba 
ideals, the sway of mi 


б 01) ш 
Hous pfo eri ога 


à 
tbe soul by means of E f "on, 
built up or destroyed; and : by 
are wr ht out. E "wor | of 

To Dru e this internal W jt “ү 
with the great history: of e^ и We 
mighty epics and dramas warf ome 
that make up- the D wo . 
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compared with 
е world of external 
the world of outward 
ch as discoveries, inven- 
; seeking; social changes, 
wars, coronations, 
And is he not 
T asks, and with 
he old question of Jesus, 
rofit a man if he gain the 
his soul ?" The soul is 
and woe 


W 
to hi | dm дф ОПЕ "НЕЕ E Ер hy is 
arth S Thus we see that DrONDIDESID x s f 
re lifegi ш of distinct idealism, no А at o 
id exter |. materialism. Bor into. anna See Ole ae 


snd physical discovery and great material 
J advance, he saw тапу around him greatly 
| jiqurbed in their thinking, little by little 
ising their grasp on spiritual realities, 
becoming sceptical concerning the soul and 


are? He 


гатай 

kespear | (бой, and bowing down in worship at the 
e oft | shrine of the material. Not so Browning. 
es of the} Hewasnever blinded by the new revela- 


mas it} tions of the starry heavens or the solid earth, 
d world \ or the waters under the earth. Hesaw that 
Ane, vhat St. Paul said of man, is also true of 
D ud stars, of science. and law and 
10] 10 = Ы 

on er ТИ ‘live and move and 
Es Bee in the eternal God. He 

ng € material i 

But ti |. te deeper DS is but the garment of 
гапай | ls throne c tal. He saw that God has 
dard] еа in ү Сан than ever seer 
his OW} molecule or the £ etic vision, in every 
drama f à physica] ical universe, and that 
ams af Yod were withdr. rse from which spirit and 
п is HER instant into b] awn, would shrivel in an 
mento Still furthe Te nothingness. 
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this larger and. profounder philosophy, 
Browning went forth, serene and strong, to 
be a teacher in a troubled time. 

Probably the three men who did more 


than any others to stay the tide of 
materialistic thought which arose so 
powerfully during the last half of the 


19th century with the great new develop- 
ments of science, and to help their fellows 
through it all to keep their faith in things 
spiritual and eternal, were Browning and 
Martineau in England and Emerson in 
America. 

Of course in saying this I do not mean 
that Browning was not in sympathy with 


Science and the modern spirit. On the 
contrary, he was a thoroughly modern man. 
His spirit was modern. He believed 


profoundly in science and rejoiced. in all 
new revelations. He 
was the admirer and the personal friend of 
many of the leading scientists of England. 
But he was not carried off his feet by 
Science. 

He was wise enough to see that science 
cannot take the place of religion any more 
than it can take the place of poetry or art 
or music. He was also clear-visioned 
enough to see that science does not disturb 
religion, when religion is rightly understood. 
Science disturbs and destroys many supers- 
titious ideas, many unreasonable апа 
unfounded theological teachings which 
have been associated with religion, but not 
religion itself. : pos 

How-.modern was Browning’s spirit is 
seen in his constant plea forthe real and 
the practical, as” distinguished from the 
vague and the far oft. He was an idealist, 
but he was no less a realist. He believed in 
ideals, but he wanted them not merely 
dreamed about but lived, lived here and 
‘If his brow is in the sky, his feet 


wants a religion not only of hopes for the 
future, but of realizations for the present. 
We find in him no shallow sneers at future 
heavens; but he wants also, and first of 
all, present heavens—this world lifted up 
toward heavenly conditions. He does not 
forget. or despise what may lie on the other 
side of the great mystery which we call 
death. Forever the hope of that shines 
before him like a star. But he believes 
that the hope of the beyond should make 
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ithful to the duties of this. life. 
D ае for heaven, he believes, 
p. tie well on earth. Thus we find him 
writing :— : 

‘ k for, live for, this world now, 

A Rd eal for action, life and ae 

No prejudices to what next world rap dan m 

Whose new laws and requirements my pledg 

'To observe them, is, that I observe these now 

Doing hereafter what I do meantime. 

Let us concede (gratuitously though) 

Next life relieves the soul of body, yields S 

Pure spiritual enjoyments :—well, my frien j 

Why lose this life in the meantime, since ice 

May be to make the next life more intense i 

Browning is not a poet of ease. He is not 
a quietist. His ideal of life is not rest, or 
cessation from struggle. He believes 
struggle to be not an evil but a good. He 
is the poet of the morally strenuous life. 
He sees life to bea battle, a battle that is 
sometimes very severe. But this does not 
dismay him. Rather it gives him joy. Is 
it said that victory is to the few ? . Yes, he 
answers: what men call victory is to the 
few. But what God calls victory is not to 
the few—that is to all who will have it. To 
God, noble struggle is itself victory. 

This noble strain runs through a large 
part of his writings. There is hardly a 
poem of importance that does not contain 
some notes of it. And it hasa wonderful 
power to stir the blood and to awaken hope 
and heroism. Let me reproduce some 
echoes of this splendid strain : 

In *Cleon" we read :— 


“Why stay on earth except we grow 2” 
In “Andrea del Sarto";— 


"Ah, but a man's reach should exceed his 
"Or what's a Heaven for?" 
In *Saul": 
“What slops my despair? 
“This :—’Tis not what man does which exalts 
him, but what man would do!” 
In “The Ring and the Book” :— 
“The moral sense grows but by exercise.” 
In the poem entitled, “In a Balcony";— 
“T count life just a stuff 
To try the soul's Strength on, educe the man." 
In “James Lee's wife". — 


grasp, 


"Rejoice that man is hurled 
From change to change unceasingly, 

15 soul’s wings never furled.” 
Bishop Blougram's Apology”:— 
hen the fight begins within himself 
man’s wort! 
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clear concerning man's supreme hope—that 
death is not all—that beyond its mystery 
there waits for us another and a larger life. 
In this he rises far above Tennyson. He 
has some passages whose tone is almost as 
triumphant as anything in Whitman. In 
“The Ring and the Book" we read :— 


“Death is far from a bad fate.” 
And again : 


“No work begun shall ever pause for death.” 


_In “Abt Voglar” we have this pean of 
victory :— 


“There shall never be one lost good! what was 


Р shall live as before. 
The evil is null, is naught. 


All we have willed or hoped or dreamed of 
ч good, shall exist : 
Not its semblance, but itself; no beauty, nor 
Я good, nor power 
Whose will has gone forth, but each survives the 
melodist, 
When eternity affirms the conceptions of an 
hour. 
The high that proved too high, the heroic for 
earth too hard, 
The passion that left the ground to lose itself in 
the sky, 
Are music sent up to God by the lover and the 
bard; 
Enough that he heard it once : we shall hear it 
by and Бу.” 
This from *Bifurcation":— 


“But deep within my heart of hearts there hid 
Ever the confidence, amends for all, 
That heaven repairs what wrongs earth's journey 
id. 
All that is at all, 
Lasts ever, past recall ; 
Earth changes, but thy soul and God stand sure ; 
What entered into thee, 
That was, is, and shall be. 
Time’s wheel runs back or stops; potter and 
clay endure." 


I make a single other quotation from 
*Paracelsus'':— 


: "I go to prove my soul ! 
I see my way as birds their trackless way. 
I shall arrive! what time, what circuit first, 
I ask not; but, unless God send his hail, 
Or blinding fireballs, sleet or stifling snow, 
In some time, his good time, I shall arrive : 
He guides me and the bird. In his good time! 
- It I stoop 
Into a dark tumultuous sea of cloud, 
- It is but for a time; I press God's lamp 
Close to my heart ; its spadon soon or late, 
Will pierce the gloom; І shall emerge one day.” 


Such are a few of the mountain peaks of 
Browning's poetry which afford us clearest 
glimpses of his splendid and unwavering 
faith in God, in truth, in the soul, in duty, 
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in love, in the immortal life, in eternal good 
n. 
iu soul is the thing of supreme 
value in the universe, how can permanent 
disaster befall it? If God is in his heaven, 
as Browning makes little Pippa sing, where 
is there room for doubt that “А15 right 
with the world ?” May be that men, and 
nations, and the world itself, are passing 
through fires : but if God is God, then they 
are furnace fires, out of which the gold of 
ultimate good is to come : they are not fires 
of disaster and doom. To declare final and 
remediless disaster to a single human soul, 
is to declare that God is not in his heaven— 
but that the throne of the universe is vacant. 


Of course all that I have said means that 
Browning is an optimist. But there are 
two kinds of optimism. One is weak and 
sentimental. It is born of easy-going good 
nature, superficial thinking, and much shut- 
ting of eyes tothe pain and suffering and 
sorrow that are in the world. Browning’s 
optimism was not that. Browning faced 
the world’s pain and suffering and sorrow, 
‘saw it all, felt it all: and was an optimist 
Still, spite of it all,—nay because of it—for 


RRM Patna on the East to Benares on 
J the West, stretch in the month of 

January, fields of white poppies, all 
abloom. In this Holy Land of the Buddhist 
nations, blossoms to-day, this flower of 
death. The earth where it grows was made 
sacred long ago by the feet of Buddha. 
At the site of the ancient Pataliputra, 
almost where Bankipore stands to-day, He 
entered the kingdom of Magadh. For ages 
they told how, on His last journey north, He 
watched the building of the first of its 
fortifications, foretelling the future greatness 
-of the capital. In remote villages one cons- 
tantly comes upon images of Buddha, 
.. Worshipped inside or outside the temples of 


min priests. In any field the peasant 
ughing may turn up a reli Е 
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It follows with equal clearness, that for 
the headquarters of a strictly national 
culture one would look nearer to the valley 
of the Ganges. Even the least organised of 
Systems will somewhere have its central 
ganglion, and the fact that the Indian 
ganglion lay, two centuries later, in Magadh, 
is proved by the retirement of Chandra- 
gupta to Pataliputra, after his defeat of 
the Greeks. 

It was evidently not absurd with the 
means then at the disposal of the crown to 
look from that distance to mobilise ar mies 
for the frontier. But if military plans 
could be carried out so far from their base 
as this, then we can not object that Magadh 
was too remote to be the religious centre 
of the whole. Benares and Baidyanath are 
still left, at its two extremes, to tell us of 
the spiritual energy of its great period. 
The miracle that puzzles the imagination of 
historians, the sudden inception in the 6th 
century B.C. of religions of conscience, in 
place of religions of power, is, rightly 
viewed, no miracle at all. These religions 
themselves were always there, it was only 
their organisation that commenced with 
the date named. 

The events of history follow sequences as 
rigid as the laws of physics. Buddha was 
the first of the faith-organisers, and first in 
India of  nation-builders. But Buddha 
could not rise and do His work, until the 
atmosphere about Him had reached a 
certain saturation point, in respect to those 
ideas, which the Upanishads preach. The 
founders of religions never create the ideas 
they enforce. With deep insight they 
measure their relative values, they enu- 
merate and regiment them; and by the 


supreme appeal of their own personality, they 


give them a force and vitality unsuspected, 
But the ideas themselves were already 
latent in the minds of their audience. Had 
it not been so, the preacher would have 
gone uncomprehended. Through how many 
centuries had this process of democratising 
the culture of the Upanishads gone on? 
Only by flashes and side-gleams, as it were, 
can we gather even the faintest idea. 

It is partly the good and partly the bad 
fortune of Buddhistic movements in India,“ 
that from their association with an over- 
whelming individualised religious idea, 
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the human mind, in such апі such a year. 
We do not sufficieatly realise that they, 
ith all the words and symbols 


together w 
E ist have been taken 


associated with them, mu 
from a pre-existent stock of customs and 
expressions already long familiar to the 
people amongst whom Buddhism grew up. 
We imagine the Great Chandra Gupta to 
have been the first monarch, in India, of an 
organised empire, but the words of Buddha 
himself, “they build the stupa over a 
Chakravarti Raja -a suzerain monarch —at 
a place where four roads meet? shows that 
the people of that early period were 
familiar enough with the drama of the rise 
and fall of empires, and that the miracle of 
Chandra Gupta's retirement to Pataliputra, 
thence to rule as far as the Panjab and the 
Indian Ocean, was in fact no miracle at 
all,since the India of his time was long 
used to the centralised organisation of roads, 
daks, and supplies, and to the maintenance 
of order and discipline. 

The peculiar significance of Behar, in the 
comity of the Indian peoples, rises out of 
its position on the frontier-line between two 
opposing spiritual influences. То this day, 
it 18 the meeting-place of Hinduistic and 
Mussulman civilisations. Sikh and Arya 
Somaji and Hindusthani Rajput pour down 
the waterway of the Ganges, to go no 
farther East than the twin-cities of Patna 
and Bankipore, and these stand face to face 
with the unified and Sanskritic civilisation 
of lower Bengal All sorts of modified 
institutions,representing mutual assimilation, 
arise along the border-line. Costume, 
language, manners and habits of life are all 
full of this compromise. The old standard 
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current of the river cannot reach, creepers 
and weeds and mosses have found а Home. 
They are the witnesses of my antiquity ; 
they have held old Time fast in a 
loving clasp and kept him ever fresh, ever 
sweet, ever new. Every day (in this season) 
the river is receding from me, leaving а step 
of the stairs bare, and I, too, am aging at 
the rate of one stone step a day. 

Look! there is the grandmother of the 
Chakravarti family returning home after 
her (morning) bath, wrapped in a prayer- 
printed calico, shivering in the cold, and 
telling her beads. Her grandmother was 
then a little slip of a girl, who used to make 
fun by sending a Ghrita-kumari leaf drifting 
down the water every day, and watching it 
spin round and round in a little eddy 
formed by the river on my right hand, 
while she stood by, after laying down her 
pitcher. A few days more, and lo! she 
was a grown-up mother, coming to draw 
water with her little daughter. A few days 
more, and that daughter had become a 
woman, who used to punish and read 
lectures on proper conduct to the little girls 
who sported in the river and splashed the 
water around! I then used to think of 
the launching of Ghrita-kumari leaves, and 
laugh at the comicality of the scene before 
me. 

I see that І cannot come to the story I 
mean to tell you. When Ї am about to 
speak of one thing, another comes to me 
on the stream (of memory). Episode comes 
and episode goes; | cannot hold any of 
them fast. Only anepisode or two comes 
up to me again and again, like the Ghrita- 
kumari leaf-boats spinning round and round 
in the eddy. Such an episode is hovering 
round me today, eager to tell itsown tale.... 
It is a small thing like those toy-boats, with 
no cargo except two pretty flowers placed 
in it in play. lf it sinks in the eddy, the 
gentle girl will only heave a deep sigh and 
return home. 

Close to the temple, where you see the 
fencing of the cow shed of the Gosain 
family, there stood a JBáblá tree. The 
travelling fair used to be held under it 
once a week. At that time the Gosains 
had not settled in this village: there was 
only a Jleafthatched shed where their 
grand temple now stands. 

This banyan tree which has thrust its 
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hand into my ribs and clutched in its 
and hard finger-roots my 


igantic long 
n ў tiny 


splintered stone heart,— was then a 


sapling. It was just raising above the 
eround its head covered with tender 
5 D 

foliage. In sunshine the shadows cast by 


its leaves played over my surface ; its young 
roots straggled like a baby's fingers over 
my bosom. It hurt me if any one plucked 
a single leaf of it. а; 

Though old, | still stood erect. l'oday 
my backbone is broken; lama distorted 
cripple; a thousand cracks have wrinkled 
my body; in my holes the frogs of the 
universe have found a home for their long 
winter’s sleep. But | was not so then. 
Only two bricks had slipped out of my left 
side, forming a hole in which a thrush had 
built his next. At dawn when after stirring 
uneasily he awoke, bobbed his joined fish-like 
tail up and down quickly, and then flew 
away whistling,—I knew it was the time of 
Kusum’s coming to the bathing stairs. 

The other girls of the ghat used to call 
her Kusum. That was her name, I dare say. 
When the imaye of her tiny body fell on 
the water, I longed to hold it fast, to keep 
it fixed in my stone,—such was her charm. 
When she stepped on my pavement and 
her four anklets jingled, a thrill of delight 
ran through my moss-beds. Not that she 
played much or talked much or was over- 
jolly; but strangely enough she had more 
comrades among the girls [of her age] 
than anybody else. All the unruly girls 
must have her company. Some of them 
nicknamed her Kusee, some Khusee 
(‘delight’), and others Rakkusee (‘ogress’). 
Her mother called her Kusmee. Every now 
and then I found the girl seated by the 
water; evidently her heart had a peculiar 
attraction for it; she loved it intensely. 

After a time I missed her. Bhuban and 
Swarna mourned at the ghat. They said 
that their Kusee-Khusee Rakkusee had been 
led away to her husband’s house. That 
was a place far away from the river, with 
strange people, strange houses and strange 
roads. They had taken away the water- 
lily to plant it in a dry garden! 

In time she almost faded out of my mind. 
A year went away. The women at the 
hat now rarely talked of Kusum. But 
е evening I was startled by the touch of 
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once or twice. А letter brou J 
news of his death, and,—a ERU o 
years old,—she had rubbed out the vi ight € 
red mark from her forehead, stripped ois V E. t 
bangles, and come back to her old home by] lir ski 
the Ganges. But she found few of her af Sanyasi 
playmates there. Of them, Bhuban, Swarna |. shelter 
and Amalá had gone away on marriage Hisarri 
only Sarat remained ; but she too, they The w 
said, would be given away in таппа уйе 
December next. Kusum was vey pe 
now. But as she sat down imnsilencea} The. 
my steps, resting her head on her knees!) a Seny 
thought that the waves of the river were al and in 
calling her Kusee-Khusee-Rakkusee М Rn 
up-lifted hands. j ema 
Pis the Ganges rapidly grows to fulnes | № inf 
with the coming of the | 
so did Kusum day by day rou 
ness of beauty and youth. 
coloured robe, her pensive f 
manners spread a shadowy € { 
youth and hid from the public E ) 
bloom of her beauty and her Y sum Wif 
seemed to have noticed that val T 
grown up. l did not mark d she ofi 
me she always was the tiny Be ankles 
had been. She: was without heard 
but when she walked | still А 
jingling (in my fancy) Te 
slipped away, without 
village seeming to notice © 
Just such a day as this 
year at the end of September 
mothers beheld that morning e 
light than usual, as you D bs 
day. As they came Prof th 
uneven shady green а _ оу 
with yard-long veils 
faces. and their pitch 
waist, to my side, to give. ^, 


ace, and qué | 
loak over tif 


ers 165 


t the. least idea of your 

oie Eum Loday уоп canner 

ot ст grandmothers did 
а 


n about playing, and that 
al as living as today,-— 
ae ddled about like you 1n Joy 
too Eder little hearts like yours. 
row wit this it was incomprehen- 
16 M hat this sun-lit joyous 
D uld come, when they would 


| E every trace of their joys 
oe vould disappear ! 

i pU Pam the very sunrise whe aonn 
on [ege blew gently, ЕНШЕ pm ee of 
rat el | "фот on me now and t prm Ё 
he si | gt dews were left here and t T on my 
ed oher | gone body. That morning a oe 2 oe 
home by | [ш skinned, tranquil and bright-looking 
f her olf блуп, coming I know not whence, took 
Swan || deer in that Shiva temple in front of me. 


Hisarrival was noised abroad in the village. 


апае; 1 abr З 

оо, the The women left their pitchers behind and 
тар wowded into the temple to bow to the holy 
у Толер man. 


Шепсе р The crowd increased day by day. He was 
knees Гү a $myasi, a matchlessly beautiful youth, 
were alg anlinaddition to it he slighted none: he 
see WI! f took the children upin his arms, he asked 
| оъ ү their household affairs. 
am ence rapidly spread among the 
uno Many nee too, Visited him. 
n he would recite the Bhagabat, an- 
bri a he would expound the Gita, or hold 
me sought be poy books in the temple. 
* pem 9r counsel, some for spells, 
if ket! as if hele How handsome he 
| tscendeg in the 8 nee God (Mahadev) had 
X en, at s esh to his own temple. 
T Masi, кала earliest streak of dawn, the 
& up to his breast in the 


d ; SR hymn to the 
Т ears for n deep majestic notes 

th : И 
| TAN as his У bbling of the water. 
| ĉaste rang forth, 


In bank 
of the 
‚а TOseate 


awn like a flower 
itle by little in 
€n the tree tops 
ud d on the horizon, 
Unseen Y turned grey, and 

region behind the 
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screen of trees, 


the morning-bathed pure 
sun 


climbed up the sky step by step. 
Methought, as that great being, standing 
in the river and gazing at the east, chanted 
his grand hymn, at every syllable of it 
Nights spell was broken, the Moon and 
the stars sank down in the west, the Sun 
rose in the east, and the world's scene was 

shifted. What an exorcist was this Sanyasi ! 

After bath. as he rose from the river with 
his tall fair and holy person looking like 
the sacrifical flame, the water trickled down 
his matted locks, the light of the new-born 
Sun was flashed back from his body. 

‚ So months passed away. In April, at the 
time of the solar eclipse, vast crowds came 
here to bathe in the Ganges. А fair was 
held under the Bablé tree. Many of the 
pilgrims went to visit the Sanyasi, and 
among them were a party of women from 
the village where Kusum had been married. 

It was morning. The Sanyasi was coun- 
ting his beads on my steps, when all of a 
sucden one of the women pilgrims nudged 
another and said, “Why ? He is our Kusum’s 
husband !" Another parted her veil a little 
in the middle with two fingers and cried 
out, *O dear me ! It isso. He is the young- 
er son of the Chatterji family of our 
village!” A third, who made little parade 
of her veil, remarked; “Ah! he has got 
exactly similar brows, nose, and еуез!” 
Yet another woman, without turning to the 
Sanyasi, stirred the water with her pitcher 
and sighed out, “Alas! That young man 
is по more; he will not come back. Bad 
Juck to Kusum !” 4 

But one objected, “Не had not such a big 
beard,” and another, “Не was not so thin,” 
or *He was most probably not so very tall." 
That settled the question for the time, and 
the matter did not spread further. 

All others of the village had visited the 
Sanyasi; Kusum alone had not seen him yet. 
At the big gathering of people she had given 
up coming to me. One evening, as the 
full moon arose, it probably reminded her 
of her old association with me. 

There was none else at the ghat then. 
[he crickets were chirping around. ‘The 
din of brass gongs and bells had just ended 
in the temple,—its last wave of sound had 


grown fainter and fainter and merged like 


a shadow in the dark groves of the further 
bank. The sky was filled with moonlight, 
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| The tide at the flood was swishing (past 
| me) Kusum sat, with her shadow cast on 
me. There was no stir in the wind ; the 
trees were motionless. Above her on the 
bosom of the Ganges lay the unbroken 
broad moonlight,—behind her, here and 
there, in bush and grove, in the shadow of 
the temple, in the base of ruined houses, 
by the side of the tank, in the palm grove, 
Darkness was brooding in secret with her 
face covered up. The bats were swinging 
from the Chhatim boughs. The owl from 
the temple-top was shrieking its mournful 
E cry. Near the houses the loud clamour of 
B the jackals rose and then sank into silence. 
Slowly the Sanyasi came out of the tem- 
ple. Descending a few steps of the ghat 
he saw a woman sitting alone, and was 
» about -to go back,—when suddenly Kusum 
raised her head and looked behind her. 
The veil slipped away from her head. As 
М the moonlight streams down on an upturned 
| budding flower, so it fell оп Kusum's face 
| when she looked up. At that moment their 
eyes met together,—as if they recognised 
each other, —they felt as if they had known 
{ each other in а former birth. So thought 
I, while the two stood for a moment still as 
in a picture, while their shadows cast in the 
moonlight mingled together on my surface 
motionlesly fora moment ;—but it might 
have been a mere fancy of mine. 

The owl flew away hooting over their 
heads, Starting at the sound, Kusum came 
to herself and put the veil back on her 
ead: Then she bowed low at the Sanyasi's 
eet, 

He gave her his blessing and asked, * Who 
t She replied, *I am called 
$ No other word was spoken that night. 

Kusum went slowly back to her house, 
which was . hard by. But the Sanyasi 
paced sitting on my steps for long hours 

night. At last when the Moon had 
passed from the east to the west and the 
Sanyasi’s shadow had shifted from behind 


him to his front, he rose up and entered the 
temple. 


From the next 
daily to bow at 


Bear eee LES, 


pee 
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have understood it all ; but she 
attentively in silence, 
stand it. As he directed her E 

‚ S0 5 


implicitly. She 


Served 
temple,— ever alert in the god's | pekne 
gathering flowers for the puja, an filed: 
, 


On my steps she sat Pondering on 
W 


ha | 


the Sanyasi had told her. Slowly han =. Не 
was extended, her heart's gate an “sion A. (fol 
She began to have visions of what у т ү [any 


at she [ 
never зесп рео Бе began to hear E 


had never before sounded in her ears, Th 
pensive shade withdrew from her im i 
face. Shelooked pure like а dew-washed | 
flower bought for offering to a god :—indee V 
as she devoutly bowed low at the Sanyasi j 
feet in the morning, she did look likea E 
flower dedicated on the altar, A pure f 
cheerfulness lit up her whole body. 

The winter was drawing to its close. We 
had cold winds. But now and then the 
warm spring breeze would blow from the 
south unexpectedly, of an evening; tht | Ei 
sky would totally lose its chilly aspect; ) ille o 
pipes would sound and music would be 4 i m 
heard in the village after a long silence | үн 
The boatmen would set their boats drifting than be 
down the current, stop rowing, and ре to hau 
sing the songs of Krishna. The bir s far, by 
would suddenly begin to hold converse n lth | 
the branches, with extreme jollity. Suc las gro 
was the season. thed | 

The spring breeze had slowly Бла eding. 
a new youth into my stone heart; eti | 
on the sap of that youthfulness ту ий | 
and plants were rapidly Бї Li 
into flower and fruit. Just then " e f 
miss Kusum. For some time m fe on the | 
up visiting the temple, the g4% 
Sanyasi. a 

What happened next ! do eth 
But after a while the two met tog 
my steps one evening. 

With downcast looks Я 
“Master, did you send for те: 

“Yes. Why do I not see 
you so remiss now in serving t 

She kept silent. 

“Tell E your heart's thous 
reserve.” ` d 

She half averted her face аа 
“I am a sinner, Master, and ie 


But on 
| heart w 
теу] 


| and wh 


hts wi h 
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+ tone he told her, “Kusum, cannot.” He insisted, “I ask it for your 
s 


he ten eee D your heart.” own good. Tell me clearly who he was.” 
jo the re is МПТ -dre feaxe las Wringing her tender hands hard, but still 
ow ye asli ht star ABL. eyes were keeping them folded, she asked, *Must I. tell 
| She a it all?’ ч; m down there; 1t?” He replied, “Yes, you must.” 


Е hee face, pete а S cried out, *You are he, 

p at the Sanyasi’s ! aster ! hen, as her own words entered | 

in at her ears, she immediately fainted away 

and fell down on my stone bosom. The 
Sanyasi stood still like an image of stone. 


dw rto 
j г the Seat tie ste 
ge down on 

fees began to WEEP- 


ketan d a little away, and said, 


0: what move { your disquiet to me Wh h E 
B e nature of y еп she came round and sat up, the iy 
one E m | shall show you the way to Sanyasi told her. slowly, *You have abicyed i 
he ak 2 - all my words hitherto. ‚Опе more word | 
ar what eplied in a tone of unshaken faith, shall T tell you, and this you must obey. 
s ml Г she stopped, at times she. [am leaving this place tonight, that you 
sedate Кол» for words:-—“If you bid me, may not see me again. You must forget 


-washed 
“indeed, 
алуа; 
с likea 


[mut speak out. But, then, 1 cannot уле, Promise me that you will set yourself 
mold it clearly. You, however, Master, todo it. Kusum stood erect, gazed on the 
must have guessed it all. I adored one as  Sanyasi's face, and replied low, *It will be 
‚ой, | worshipped him, and the bliss of so, Master.” 


а lat devotion filled my heart to fulness. The Sanyasi said, “Then, I am off.” 
se, We f Bone night I dreamt that the lord of my Without a word more, Kusum bowed to 
ie ie lat was sitting in a fragrant Bakul bower him and placed the dust of his feet on her 


om the | Smewhere, clasping ту righthand in his left, head. He left the place. 

15 te and whispering to me of love. The whole Kusum said (to herself,) “His command 
aspect; \ “te did not appear to me as at all impos- іѕ that 1 must forget him.” Then she 
wuld be 4 tHe or strange. The dream vanished, but slowly stepped down into the river. 

silence, Y ik nol оп me remained. Next day when She had lived by the side of this river 
drifting a u him, he appeared in another: light ever since she was a little slip of a girl. 
egint | 9. боге, That dream-picture continued If the river will not stretch its arms out to 
e birds БЕШ my mind. I fled far from him in take her to its bosom in her hour of 


ee de hn ut that picture clung to me. Thence- languour, who else will? 

E Pa por has known no peace,—all The Moon set ; the night grew. pitch dark. 
йз [| Whi “n dark within те!” I heard a splash in the water, but saw 
НЕТ tellin Тр was wiping her tears and nothing. The wind raved mournfully in the 
espe E I5 tale, I felt that the Sanyasi was darkness, as if it wanted to blow out all the 
о forth |. tight ie ig my stone surface with his stars of the sky, lest even a glimpse (of the 
gan 0] Her Speech tragedy) should be seen ! 

] given f Must telj ТА done, the Sanyasi said, “You She who had played about in my lap, 


or tit f 


dream n 


' Whom you saw іп your has tonight finished her play, and strayed 
away from it, Ї know not where. 


ated, “I : JADUNATH SARKAR. 


know: į 
het 0 


With 
folded Palms she entre 
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55 Who no intel]; the prison of W. a Їп the prison where he was employed asa 
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had rendered great services, and in the 
establishment nobody swore as strongly as 
he to be straight in the future. He sincere- 
ly regretted his past criminal life, and 
every one of us declared that Peter would 
after serving his sentence certainly march 
in the right path. In fact his wasa perfect 
reformation. His time passed, he was re- 
leased with a thousand francs of salary 
earned in the prison in his pocket. He went 
from Hanover to Berlin, where his brother, 
anactorat the opera, received him well. 
But he sent him back again to Hanover 
after a few days, as he did not care to see 
him in the neighbourhood. Having returned 
to the capital of the Guelfes, the ex-convict 
sought work everywhere, but he found all 
doors shut against him оп his telling them 
that he had passed twenty-two years in 
prison. The struggle became  tiresome, 
and our man at last said to himself that it 
only remained for him to begin again as 
before He inaugurated a fresh series of 
burglaries, which ended in his being caught. 
One morning the Governor of the prison 
sent for me, and when I went he said to 
me :— 

“Guess whom they have brought us? 
Such an one, do you know 2” 

“Not possible,” I replied. 

"Ha! На ү Ha! and you pretended that 
he was a saint! Yes, Yes, they have brought 
him in for fifteen years !” 

The first time that I saw him again in his 
cell, he said to me :— 

“My fireside, my home, is in the prison. 
It 15 here that I am in my right place." 

And, in fact, as before, his conduct as a 
prisoner was irreproachable. He was meek- 
ness—humility personified, the most zealous 
worker, and the most intelligent. The droll 
thing about it was that the man still carried 
on his person а considerable portion of the 

salary he had earned in prison when he 
committed his first crime after regaining 
his liberty. Could imprisonment be à hard- 
ship to him? Evidently, not. The prison 
VER his proper place, his natural home. To 

E een, peace ес: happiness. 
informati «dd Edison Io CLCSUDg 
i ation to-day. The prison owns six 
good cows, which furnish the milk required 
for the sick prisoners and the officials.. The 


© re tended every day by a convict in 
nce of the Hausya 
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acts stable-boy. A much en a 
must see to believe how t Job, чу, 
groomed," said the warder | Cast; - 
with fit shining coats, « 9 
> eir 
partly provided by the vast field 
close to the prison.” E 
gth November.—When 
mitted into a gaol, they make an 
of the things which he Carries on 
and his signature is taken on the 
as proof of the correctness of the 
clothes are then put in a sack 
sprinkled over with vermicide 
sack is then closed and kept i 
Every three months, the 
charge of the clothing tells the prisoner | 
that his property is intact. This quarterly 
revision of the Prisoners’ effects is heldin 
the open air on a fine bright day in fal 
view of the assembled division. On this 
occasion the garments are dusted by the | 
owner with the help of a comrade, and then | 
they are replaced in the sack and insecticide. 
powder sprinkled over it again. Naturally | 
as the clothes are thrust pell-mell and pres” 
ed in to the narrow space of the bag, they 
are frightfully crumpled up; but a stroke 
of ironing on the evening before the releas į 
of the owner, renovates them decently. 
When a man is admitted witha term} uth De 
ten years’ imprisonment, his personal ШЙ 0 | 
are sold, as of right, by the administration li holy, 
either to a comrade on the point of E fiin d 
released or to the old clothesman. a Ш 
proceeds of the sale are credited 9 \| 
account of the prisoner. The AU ) 
free to send away his wardrobe to, d not 
if he has some sort of a home, "s that 
ordinarily the case. It must beact 
at the time of their re 


ausvater jp 


pally ver 
Governor 


recoup themselves 
exists at the establishment а 
ing released prisoners. In fact 
a Prussian prison in rags. " 
5th December.—When the Р 


amassed-a little pile of their €a 


nd money, rom ug d. ers 


permissible to them to se wife of е of My: 

to time to their father, mones advan iq 
in y prisone any: 

dren in want. Many p oney'! AS 


of this permission to remit m E 
ones ; but others prefer to 5 P 
ings to themselves, only emp a С 
of it for buying dainties. ©" y 


t 


ther living in à mietan 
as 4 sn destitute condition, he 
wile ^n urchasing sweeties. 
СИРА if they зо desire ac 
5 . . 
rt of their earnings for the 
eei MT and dear ones. Mean- 
ii ee s hope to be pardoned 


А ly, but go on hoard- 
d E iE death. To die in riches 


hich sometimes amounts to 
f marks which is inherit- 
w the State appears to be шорчо 
aby, imagination. A cash box is 5 
pir to a hook at the entrance to the 
ү, under а р!асага which invites the 
- not to forget the poor parents of the 
Funes, The money provided by this box, 
[ly very little, is sent at the choice of the 
(теипог ог ће priest to some needy relative 
{a prisoner. Very often the families of 
бе convicts address petitions for succour 
othe administration. 

Thee exists also in the institutions a 
yeial fund styled the ‘“gefangenfonds’— 
ag they лш ре really—from which the 
a stroke Eos render assistance to the 
release f.. s of the prisoners, or the prison- 


fih : : 
есеп, |. emselves on their release if they have 


Wen 
term o | 2 good conduct. 
iL effects р fee a It is today Xmas eve— 
stration ge bend” as the Germans say, 
f beng [uy sp Ng, the sacred eve. At six О? 


in the even; 
(2 * Poner bien bell was rung. All 


: LM res 
r Баю Бу) Pective q 
jis place 


St. The 
liberally | 
ег. The 
godown, , 
ater jn 
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|uarterly | 
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y in full 
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ind then 
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e central es turned 


б { he rotunda үу 1 
yis 10 еа Sound floor to d here rises 
ed ШАА 8$ tree Ossom;} € top an immense 
sot fk, Vile the chee out in lighted 
опе}! йш], the tree, $ grouped round at 
| а given signal the 


of hele Ju Ko th melodiously :— 
[бв ‚5Опаз c у: 
120 KT S durin 8 лада by а quartette 
4 Че Зз orum hour caused the 
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ym fif ie Youth. Te thoughts of (ORBE 
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Another racket of doors shutting and bolts 
clacking, then nothing more but calm and 
quiet. But in the air, high up, the sacred 
choirs sing—Gloria in excelsis! and peace to 
men and good will! 

Liberty at last ! ! ! 

Ist March, 1903.—Not more than eight 
days! In the morning on rising from my 
bed I repeated it to myself and said itagain 
once more, in order to penetrate myself- well 
with the thought, for I have great difficulty 
in believing it! So many bitter disap- 
pointments experienced in the course of my 
long captivity have made me quite scepti- 
calin the matter. Will the Prussian Govern- 
ment come to a decision to release me? 
Wont it find at the last moment a pretext 
to keep me behind the bolts of its prison 
doors? It is so very powerful and Гат 
entirely at its mercy! The dread of an obs- 
tacle to my liberation springing up unexpect- 
edly takes away from me much of the 
Pleasure I feel at the near approach of the 
9th of March. 

Nevertheless the days passswiftly. When- 
ever an official—a warder or a foreman— 
enteis my cell on business he never fails to 
address me gleefully :—“Неіо ! Choreune ! 
one is soon going to see Paris again! The 
prospect should make you happy! Don’t 
forget us so soon ?" 

Oh! Yes! I am that happy one, but not 
without apprehension, without some mis- 
givings! The prisoners whisper their sym- 
pathy to me privately :—“Well. Comrade ! 
the great day is near at hand !" jos 

3rd March.—From all parts, felicitations 
pour in.—Among others the Governor 
brings me a letter which causes me the 
liveliest emotion. It is Margot, who after 
seven years of silence writes to me. of her 
joy on the certainty of soon seeing me 


‘again. The kind-hearted Governor asks 


me—it was but his right—who was my fair 
correspondent, and permits me with his 
usual courtesy, to reply to my friend, al- 
though it was contrary to the regulations. 
I thank him heartily for it and decline to 
take advantage of his kind offer. Margot! 
Oh” the intoxicating recollection of it! I 
see again before me the face of the young 
girl, blond and smart, coquettish and 
wreathed in smiles, of fair Margot who has 
framed five years of my life in golden 
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_4th Marzh.—The Hausvater in charge of 
the Prisoners’ clothing sought me today in 
order to check with him my personal effects, 
and to ascertain if they were in good condi- 
tion. He also requested me to show him 
the clothes I would put on the day of my 
release, in order that he might be able to 
have them brushed and ironed. 

6th March.—The Hausvater sent for me 
to his office so that I might try on my civil 
habiliments. I find that I have forgotten 
the art of dressing. І do not know how to 
make the knot of my cravate or neck-tie. 
After considerable trouble I manage to 
accomplish it somehow. It is the first time 
during seven years that I have slipped out 
of my prison uniform. I look at my re- 
flexion in the glass with curiosity. Is that 
really my own self? It is almost a stranger 
who smiles at me from the looking-glass. 
I experience an inexpressible satisfaction at 
having discarded the black livery of the 
prison. But what for have I put on my own 
clothes? А licensiate inspector conducted 
me through the maze of the corridors to 
one of the courts, where two very polite and 
obsequious photographers waited on me. 
They photographed me in face and in pro- 
file in all ways possible. It is а precaution 
taken by the Prussian Government to guard 
against the case of my venturing to set my 
foot again on German territory ; for, I learn, 
that the Grand Master or Chief of the Berlin 
Police has a mind to take against mea 
warrant of expulsion. Would he have me 
conducted to the frontier in charge of Police 
agents? Or, would he permit me to travel 
alone? A poignant question this which 
keeps my mind occupied up to the evening 
before my departure. 

8h March.—It is tomorrow, precisely at 
eight o'clock. in the morning that ] will 
regain my liberty, that I will come out of 
my tomb! The Governor, quite happily— 
oh! the goodman !—announced to me that 

1 = to travel alone, on condition that 
and that га m Di nee joumey 
* SES RS 1€ not change the route. That 
3 it fills my mind with ease ! 
Po Rd e ae venga 

cell my valise Е эре Оа у 
BOE he 508. Tomorrow, ње 
SISSE о beready against time." Ап 

€Cessary. recommendation ! 
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roar of the cracking of bolt 
pitation of steps, then sil 
From the four corners of Tyy 
choristers are gathered ae the Prison 


the four wings of the gaol тес N 
na 


S, and then 
e. 
ence eve P 


Quite moved, I hear the chant of Squa i 
ing. It is the same tearful air SEN sty 
ed me so profoundly on the d: 


arrival. The echo in the lon 
lobbies ceases. The prison is sleepi 


prowling about, graze the d 
prisoners’ cells. At last I drop into il 
oblivion of profound slumber, | 
6 o'clock in the morning.—The reveillei 
sounded. Very soon is served stem 
coffee in my large bowl of white crocker 
The Governor, officials, warders, foreman, 
and prisoners, all come to shake me by tkf 
hand. The minutes pass merrily. 
Quarter to eight o'clock. The Chif 
Warder comes to take me and conductm 
to the Registrar's Office for the formalitydf 
departure. The Registrar places in my har} 
the large sum of one hundred and (ш 
five francs—all that I have earned, durin 7 
seven years, in the service of еко 
Prussia! Very luckily my mother hasi Fraser ai 
more liberal, and I am able to start on | 
trip with my purse well-filled. Tm 
Adieul Bon voyage! The great ү tel 13 
turns on its hinges smoothly, and, sel] ] 
“What? Margot! You! Oh! but ee ia 
very good of you. You have eal | 
at all during seven years  ; ur jai] 
come with a sheaf of flowers 1. ha boit 
which she holds out tome and a i 
falls on my neck. She had 9 УН 
to the procureur general of E. ] 
information respecting the PEE i 
hour of my release, and don E the m f 
had been doing the sentin® 1 Th 
cold of March. “Quick, а ¢ 
press for Paris is waiting ines bri 
The sky is blue and the SU? D qo 
ly. Berlin, already wide But [at 
ning her feverish life арап. ^" pp 
ing, surely, Гат dreaming Aud 
in fine toilettes who p25* s, these 
hats of unknown dimension jt 
city costumes who astonis 


everything fills me E these 00. 
nd dir wit 


с me afraid of them like 
{хей joy, fills me to 
happy in all fibres 
happiness which I 
rience again, I have 


о y 

i never wore eth my seven years of 
a ‘quan, ot paid for a it is that the past is of no 
idus ШЇ! oe of the actual present. “Re- 
ij i уш 10 always, always; and the young 
L Sonor, | gain m pretty as ever, presses against 
ping, E ond me. [t is a feast of all my senses. 
"Where the Ero Stops at the station of Bo d 
n Who ar маке lentreat Margot to соте wit 
ms о" 
Into th 
reveillei 
Steaming 
crocker, 
foreman, 
me by th 
E Chop 
onduct me 
rmality d IT. 
| my han! Our flight. 
] twenty ME toor to our horses without wasting 
ed, during time in useless conversation. At 
ye king ¢ 


the customs office we joined Messrs. 


rt on thi Fase and Nisbet. We had several Chinese 


|. -ommissi ith? hi 
d daughter à oner with? his son 
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me to the frontier, and she runs up present- 
ly. We take our seats. Already the Paris 
Express is flying through the sunlit suburbs 
of Berlin. And Margot to talk to, and to 
prattle, by my side. АП her life she re- 
counts to me, then itis my turn. We dine 
in the train and the champagne sings to из, 
in the wine-glasses, the first salute of 
France. Hanover, Cologne, My God! how 
time and space are being annihilated. 
Verviers. Liege. Charleroi. Jeumont. Vive- 
la France! Long live France! 


The End. 


clerks with us —two clerks of the post office 
with their families and Mr. Tie, the clerk to 
the Commissioner with his two wives follow- 
ing us. We had a great coat and a blanket 
apiece ; anda few loaves of bread, some 
biscuits, some tea, sugar and condensed milk 
were all our pxovision on the way. Pack 
mules were scarce and we had to leave all 
our valuables at Tengyueh. We secured a 
passport for each of us and a. few guards to 
protect us on the journey. We slowly pro- 
ceeded on our mountainous way. forming a 
sort of procession. Our leader was aíraid 
even to proceed and would shout for me 
whenever I fella little behind the rest of 
the company. 

Once he came up to me and told me that 
we should be all in one company and [ 
should not fall behind. Again on one oc- 
casion when I had gone a few steps ahead 
of the rest, to consult another man on some 
matter, Mr. Fraser rode up to me and in- 
formed me that the Commissioner did not 
like my going detached from the rest, and 
that he was very anxious for the safety of 
us all. I immediately fell back to join the 
company. Our leader was fearing an 
attack every moment from the rebels but 
I was not the least perturbed. On the 
contrary I laughed in my sleeves to see him 
so much frightened. 

"The news that we were leaving Tengyueh 
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Fong of the 


others are noteworthy. Thus abouta hun- 


dred men, women and children, followed us 
In а train. 


report that the ‘big- 


had rebelled at Bhamo and had killed their 
officers. 


inhabiting the mou 
and Chinese frontier 
engaged in looting travellers. 
therefore considered 
their flight to Burmah. 


-People should be leaving their co 
1 was likely to dama 


- Spot about I4 miles from 


lac 


- Я 
le families to leav 

1 тапу гезресїаЬ : 

ve HUN for Bhamo. Fora terrible E 
d sider- 
d overtaken all men and no one con 1 

а і ire there. Among 

ed his life or property sect 


Mr. Chang, the retired General. 


those who thus followed us, the names of 


Лг. Chang, the retired general, and Mr. 
Salt Department and a few 


The reason for this was the 
turbaned' Indian sepoys 


Besides, the barbarous Cachins 
ntains on the Burmese 
$, were rumoured to be 
The Chinese 
it safe to follow us in 
ut the revolutionaries did not like that 
untry, as 
ge their reputation. 

noon when we reached a 
Tengyueh, where 


Was about 


ere i$ a 
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hot-spring. сс Euo Boaliebiedu keaerolénithüamame way а5 


from our horses, and after re 
on the grassy meadow, 
scanty meal with а, 
some biscuits, 


Mr. Fong. 


The next place where we. | 
famous temple, called Мар E 
miles from Tengyueh. tace tH 
our beds of straw and had to We took 
cold with one blanket apiece a from Of | 
our supper what we could ato 7 
scanty provisions. 

Next morning айе 
Yesterday our journey wa 
it was difficult and steep. 
with the uphill journey. 

esti m 
a resting place at the su | 
tains where we alighted ig found Wi 
There was no habitation ro um 
circumference of four mi tuals het 
Some poor women sell vic village И 
the day and return to thee yh һай 
approach of night. They a 
and home-brewed М сз 
for horses. "These peop e. 


in Calcutta W. 
та. e had 
mg any thing, duin 
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as we carried our own 


stock of provisions. 
They were, however, 
much tempted at the 


sight of biscuits, refined 
sugar, etc, which we 
had with us and were 
glad to partake of the 
remnants of our meal. 

We got on our horses 
after they were refresh- 
ed. The way уаз ^а 
steep descent for three 
miles from this point. 
At every step there was 
а fear of our slipping 
down. We pursued this 
dangerous road till we 
reached the gorge of 
the river Tapeing. Our 
road from this point 
was irregular, some- 
times making a steep 
ascent and again going 
downwards. But the natural aspect of 
these places was most charming. The 
roads here and there were rendered very nar- 
row by landslips due to excessive rain. 

At such- places it was difficult to go on 
horseback, for if the horsesslipped, horse and 
rider would both fall plumb down five or 
six hundred feet. There was another danger 
in these roads in this way, that if some 
pack-mules confronted you, from the op- 
posite direction, there was neither moving 
forward nor backward! To prevent such 
a pass the Chinese traders have a curious 
device ofringing a bell at the head ofa 
procession of pack-mules. The sound of the 
bell. warns travellers proceeding from the 
opposite direction who wait at some point 
where the road is broad enough to allow a 
safe passage to the train of mules. By the 
evening we finished our mountainous 
journey and reached the Kangai valley. 

When we were nearing the end of our 
journey on the mountains we meta com- 
pany -of men of the Shan tribes carrying 
swords on their shoulders who were moving 
in a procession towards Tengyueh. We 
could easily guess that they were revolu- 
tionary recruits marching to the head- 
quarters. Immediately behind. this com- 
pany was a man ina sedan-chair who was 
dressed in khaki and sola hat, leading a 


urukuna Beilgction taren in Japanese military _ 
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| uniform. As our company approached him 
! he took off his hat to me. With great 
| promptness I. returned the salutation with 
equal ceremony and enquired in English as 

to where he was proceeding. He could not 
understand my English and so could not 
make any reply. His face seemed familiar 

to me but my recollection failed me and I 
could not remember who he was... In a 
mcment we parted company. The -Sahibs 

in my company enquired who he was. | But 

I could give only a very unsatisfactory reply 

| and told them that I must have known him 
| sometime but could not now recollect who 
he was. Everyone in our company mistook 

him for a Japanese officer, till one of our 
guard informed us that he was Mr. Tao Fai 

Sin, the Subha of Kangai. I at once.re- 
collected his name and was Sorry that. 
did not converse with him more freely. 

He was an old and intimate friend of 

mine and had been to Japan, where he 
had thoroughly studied their institutions, 
He took a company of Shan girls over to 

. Japan to instruct them in various arts, 
; He had also brought over artisans from 
_ Japan to instruct people in his province in 
the improved art of weaving and in many 
more arts besides. I had not seen him for 
the last three or four years. When I had 
Seen him: last he had no moustache and 
"Skea pigtail and was apparelled in 


— d 
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is 
daughters by his 
wife. 
Ship matured into a f 
sort of kinship, Tt ma 
be here mentioned that 
this system of standing | 
godfather to a child i [| 
widely prevalent inf 
China. There are only 
two cities in Kangi f 
—one old and another 
The new city is situated at 2 


new. 
distance of three miles from the ойох 
andis the seat of the Subha (Govemo)| 


The old city provides resting place for 
travellers, and we were accordingly ac | 
commodated in the Bungalow built by the 
governor. The Republican flag M 
where in evidence and a new spint А 
соте upon the people which was BS 
even in their gait and conversum ү. 
one seemed to be breathing En 
atmosphere of liberty. We spent Kai the 
here and arrived at Сона customs 


next day, where we рисова collections | 


house. It was deserted, A А; 

having been taken away by Ei Чо: 
leaders and the officers having forme Tm ап 
an acquaintance of Mr. Hose ae 
him that the barbarous e way thing 
marauding travellers on the cea d ku] 
the frontier regions between ^? abu 


sat ^ t 
China. The Sahib became anxious i | lat 


:]ver-bars "^. | 
of silver sent | 
news, for we had a chest Hm therefore " | hs 


us of considerable уйу a letter ШТ, үйү 
а secret messenger wit s military п f <a, 
native officer in charge of t sate ing Sng 
post on the Burmese frontier, red uil the t 
to send us an armed escort. d Mansia” ve | JN 
The next day we escis Mn 
last stage on Chinese о Cha E Ma 
read a proclamation А of the? f "y 
Chinese and in the langu ЗДА i 
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every: 
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je night 
(ai the ў 
ustoms: Я ау 
Jections hs E 3 
tonat llis А А Shan woman in gala dress. 
Het f g ter the с» 

d | Kano: у Signature of t ОХ : 
forme бра» Mr. Tao Fai Sin. | he governor 
s wet |g the M - dt iterated the 
“ays o Ace epublic ш the establishment 
1 i : 2 
ah and fet de and ч 3t trade will continue 
v be n prote a 9reigners shall be res- 
iit also c кк СП 
rs i rider ору шей the 
vem The fy (Ue forces Б0Уегпог as com- 
p. | Tu Dv ish Wrong] n the Yunnan province. 
у} ‘mms, 2 the Y translated the Chinese 
ght Ya ande ‘ Proclam т : 
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i an escort of Cachin soldiers. 
In. the morning we saw 
about a dozen men waiting 
at our door armed with 
swords and spears. 

Mr. Howell thanked them 
and bid them go back. He 
only retained one as guide. 
He acted in this way with 
a double purpose. He did 
not like to incur an obliga- 
tion when he was sure that 
the escort he had sent for 
would come. In the second 
place these protectors might 
turn out to be destroyers 
for all we knew. 

The British frontier was 
twelve miles from this place 
—the river Fulima separat- 
ing the two territories. At 
or about twelve at noon we 
reached that spot and found 
Mr. Smith, the British. Con- 
sul, waiting there to meet us. 

Here we finished our mid- 
day meal on a raised plat- 
from, in a dilapidated house 
and were finally accom- 
modated in the Dak 
Bungalow 9 miles from this 
place. Mr. Grove had a 
hearty dinner with the Con- 
sul and we were left to 
satisfy our hunger with a 
few plantains and some 
boiled rice. But the cold was 
unbearable. The air on these 
hills was so unhealthy that any newcomer 
was sure to take ill. Besides the Tapeing 
falls hard by were stunning our ears with 
their thundering roar. 

When we were in these straits a telegram 
reached the consul, who read it and passed it 
on to Mr. Howell, who in his turn handed it 
over to me. [could not help smiling as I 
read the message and having read it handed 
itover to Rev. Fraser. The Deputy Com- 
missioner of Bhamo had sent this telegram. 
It was the same as I had sent at the out- 
break of the revolution from Tengyueh 
(see the August number) but no one else 
among us knew who had sent it. 

We passed the night as best we could, 
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wooden: floor. The next day we started 


i He 

Bhamo and the Consul for China. 
p not tell.us what his goal was. We 
halted -next at the  Kalangkha Dak 
Bungalow. Tong Hong, the military 


outpost, was on a hill three miles from this 
place, and we sent a man there to enquire 
whether our messenger had arrived there 


with Mr. Howell's. letter asking for an 
| escort. 
| We were informed that the messenger 


| did bring the letter but the native officer 
in charge of the outpost, not having received 
a the permission of the Batallion Commandant 
| at Bhamo, the escort was.not despatched. 
+ The Momak Dak Bungalow, which was 
| 20 miles from Kalangkha, was our next 
| stage. Here we had plenty to eat. Bhamo 
| was only 10 miles from this place and we 
| reached there on the rrth November by the 
stage-coach. My acquaintances at Bhamo 


s ran to meat the news of my arrival and 
| were amazed to hear of our dangers at 
| 

| Tengyueh. 


The message which I had sent by post to 

Í Bhamo to be wired thence to the Govern- 
| ment of Burmab, was, by my agent, taken to 
- Mr. Ugra Sen the Head Clerk to the Military 
Police, instead of to the Government Tele- 
graph Office. Mr. Ugra Sen showed it to the 
Batallion Commandant Captain Ormond 

and asked his permission to send it to the 
papers. The captain gave his assent 
pointing out that it was my duty to send 

this message. My 

to the Government Telegraph Office and Mr. 
Rozario,the officer in charge of the Telegraph 
Office, sent it to the Deputy Commissioner of 

| Bhamo for his permission to send it to the 
| papers. The Deputy Commissioner at once 
| wired this important message to the 
| Government of Burmah and the Intelligence 
| ' Officer to the Government of India wired it 
__ to Simla in his turn. The message was at 
| length sent to the Rangoon Gazette and 
| after its publication in the columns of that 
=~ Paper on the 6th November the message 
was cabled throughout the world. The 
message as it appeared in “The Bengalee" 
and other papers in India Was a reproduction 
from the Rangoon Gazette. 


- 


Mr. Ugra Sen who hails from the Punjab, 
well-known man at Bhamo and has 
Es influence there, He is a friend 
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agent accordingly took it : 


hen I told him, of tbe pegulianu dosi dapanestaitsd hey Were 


situation in which I was 
he praised my courage 
said, I had earned the gratitude of the, 
by sending the message in the М 
9 : © mid; 

dangers and difficulties, 
After arriving at Bhamo I sent a 
account of the occurrences at Ten 


placed at Ten 
and firmnes 


fe 
the Rangoon Gazette. It was publ К 
the 17th December and everyone 


well pleased with it, 

In the meantime news arrived 
Consul had reached Tengyueh 
Customs Commissioner had alrea 
messages to the Inspector General 
at Tengyueh which had cost him 
to eight hundred rupees. But 
dered to stay where he was, 
obliged 


that the | 
dy sentlon 
of Custom 
from Seve 


Commissioner and now that the Consulj | 
reached Tengyueh I was inclined to follow | 
him. [t was not a mere whim, for il} 
stayed on at Bhamo I might be asked to 
hospital duty. In that case my serv 
would be transferred from the foreign to cal 
Medical Department of the Government M | 
Burmah. After that, to secure a et 
to my present situation would require a 
sanction of the Government of India. M 
Bengalee friends advised me to с, " © | 
idea of returning to China... bu we 
anxious to witness the movement Ws { 
in China and to inform my cou ИГ] 
their edification. This was the me iet it | 
of a life time and I was und ie i| 
go. I would. not mind. losing 
ch cause. 2 S 
х The Согот Commissioner о 
sulted advised me to wire to the ae 
asked me to send the following ™ ү 
“Britain 
May I return 
Sircar." 


The Consul replied “you maY eson 
Rev. Fraser was refused P return di 
Grove was also permitted to ri ] saw 

A brief record here of what "i, intel 
Chinese quarters at Pha 
ing. On our way to Chines? 
across a company of 40 atl 
on horseback, They wera | 
but some of them could be 
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Customs 
m seven 
Was or 
| he was 
finitely, 
h under 
Customs 
isul had 
- follow 


for il 3 

] to join 

services 

n to the 

nent of 

transfer The Cantonese volunteers. 

aire tht wae 

а. | i ose Chu at Rangoon were sending approach against Chinamen lest some rebels 

а Sure own. совр might kill him. After he had lived there 

events | lom ше ү that news had come fora week he was allowed to be taken out 

men fot Emperor had dba: € effect that the Manchu on the principal Chinese merchants standing 

ortunity |. “lonaries had icated and that the revo- security for his safety. , 

to let it country, Seized the government of He had lost his everything at the hands 

life inf This news w ` of the rebels and was so sorely smitten with 
Kat c pn made the occasion ofa grief that he scarcely even spoke a single | 

ing com" i M alay m the Chinese at Bhanio word. He was suffering-from a severe pain 

sul an ha 88 and a i О made a bon-fire of the іп the lumber regions and asked me for | 

25:6 МКЧ Аа them by the Repub- some medicine. On enquiring into the | 
mi ot Gee Ouses were illuminated ‘cause of the trouble I was told that on the | 
ile ding People t their queues. Some  night-the rebellion broke out, he had thrice | 
Ni SiOn hun ° cutoff their queues, attempted to commit suicide by drowning | 

aa’ bit Mate of those Shee in the balance in the himself in a river, but the river being | 

xi М сате паза dubious about the shallow he was not successful. But he got | 
Pind, 84 for some? and they prayed to hurt in the attempt and was suffering from 

in the y ave | ‘me to make up their lumbago. 2 г 

ег i Wen? Teady ment; Ў : Mr. Well-had also lost his fortunes in the 

am MN Dn (Gs how we had met rebellion. He regretted that he was robbed f 

ung e m De T Tate of Tengyueh and > by the Chinese though he was not a Manchu | 

Du" imag, ht the Rm Was so frightened buta pure Chinese. These officials came | 

MT tut in ds f Br. tection of the Deputy from Canton, Shanghai and the neighbour: | 


Bot amo : Md 
trie à 8e of 5 is who Put him up in ing districts. ; : 
Tangeme military police and ~ Such numbers of men, women, ‘and 
nts for guardin his; children had gathered at Bhamo that it 
игики 
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had become difficult to secure a Дош; 
Food was selling at double rates in the 
hi Bands of Chinese 


Chinese quarters. } 
volunteers from Rangoon and Mandalay 


were running towards Tengyueh. Beare 
alarming reports were spreading at one 
about the dangers of the journey, w p 
| were frightening many. Inspite of all this 


INCE the introduction of the New 
Regulations things have altered very 
considerably within the Calcutta 

University. We have now new subjects, 
new syllabuses, new courses: new professor- 
ships and lectureships; new rules about the 
size and number of classes, about libraries 
and laboratories, about College buildings 
and hostels and lodging houses for students. 
We find in fact New Rules ruling every- 
where and in this labyrinth of New Rules 
it is difficult to recognise the Old University 
we had known so long. 

In. this new state of things there is how- 
ever one thing standing out prominently 
that seems to have changed considerably 
and yet has not changed at all. 
the teaching of the subject of С 
one consults the rules it will be 
the newness has gone so far a 
abolished altogether the text-b 
all the University Examinations i 
including the earliest, 
is not a vestige of a text- 
examinations, whether it 
in Science, ог it is the № 

| .could have understood 
| рс елсе чест, viz., 

| “Chemistry, Physics, &с, 

;had aos Atl ‘under d MCI 
But such is not the case. So 
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we (Mr. Grove and myself) resoly NE 
to l'engyueh. Accordingly а ed tor 
the 22nd November, E Started 


(To be continued.) 
TRANSLATED BY 


NIKHILNATH BHATTACHARYA MA 
1 o LEB, 


ting text-books on Geology while ‘retaining 
them for the sister science subjects, шг 
Chemistry, Physics, Botany, Zoology, фу. 


with | 
the Geology students would seem to be | 


demon 


placed at a disadvantage compared to their B. fev. th 
brother students who take up science sub |. mentec 
jects other than geology for the same is supp 
aminations. Again, it cannot Бе maintain |. aswell 
ed that the text-books on Geology are ош | to the 
date; but they are in reality as up to date { elemen 


as the text-books on Botany, Zoology, & a latter i 


So it is really not easy to comprehend what # the hig 
may have led the Syndicate or the Бой f shdent 
of Studies, whichever may be responsible f ges 
for it, to omit altogether to prescribe її u 1 
recommend any text-books on Geology ut GN 
less it be that under the New Rules ! | “and 
want to teach the students here some Eus 
unique and quite out of the common, 50 d NEL 
thing that is not to be found even hi | ү 
best English text-books on Geology к 


С ect 
ever well-known and universally rest ii 
Be that as it may, 4 


vial plain and that tho 
of Geology, viz., hills and v 
and coast sections, are entire 


advantage to 
CHEN DI UID abolition of tex 
Geology, can only be defende ^ 
‘plete and adequate provision with? 
‘of professors and demonstrator* E 
ly equipped laboratory and тр 
Presidency College. For he 
the only college within the Ji 


igi CaleustauMpiversity that | 


the different University 
the provision that exists 
hing of this subject is all 
f the purpose within the 
or 
xis ы 
у. 
ta Done provision that we actual- 
hat Un at the Presidency College 
n Geology ? From the sylla- 
E various examinations in the 
056 sity we should expect there at least a 
: Universi 
omplete sta 
for the bo 


M.A. 
BA, Bee a matter of fact we do not 
tions. : 


(еге even a single whole-time lecturer 
i essor in connection with Geology at 


ү {ог 


BUS 


or pof 


elaininy V he College, but the entire teaching staff 
“ts, vis, «ems made up of a single part-time lecturer 
gy, &e, E. with British qualifications) and one or two 
1 to be demonstrators. This lecturer, with his so 


to their 
Ce sub. 
те ex. 
aintaim- 
re out df 
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from time to time, replacing one lecturer 
by another according to the exigencies of 
the Survey, and these men are, as a rule, 
without any previous experience as pro- 
fessors or lecturers, That this kind of provi- 
sion for teaching a subject like Geology is 
open to serious objection ought to be patent 
to every reflecting mind, and it seems very 
strange that with the introduction of every- 
thing new in this new Calcutta University . 
this old arrangement, apparently tentatively 
introduced on a provisional experimental 
measure under the old regime, so many 
years ago, should have been allowed to 
continue so long and under the present 
conditions. The main objections to this 
old antediluvian arrangement may be 
briefly summed up as follows: — 3 
The lectures are by far too few: It is 
not possible for any lecturer, however bril- 
hant he may be,-to cover by so few lectures 
a week, even the most important parts -of 
Geology for the requirements for the Inter- 
mediate Arts and Science, the B.A. and 
B.Sc. and M.A. and M.Sc. students. We 
must again remember that the elementary 
parts of a subject must be entirely taught 
by a master; for the elements of a subject 
are the most difficult to acquire and the 
grounding in them should be as thorough 
as practicable, for unless the grounding is 
thorough and sound, all superstructure, that 
is, subsequent additions to one’s knowledge 
on the subject, is likely to be more or less 
useless to the pupil. And it must not be 
forgotten in this connection that the 
country hereabouts is neither hilly nor 
mountainous and that an additional burden 
is thereby imposed on the lecturer on 
Geology who is thus obliged to make intel- 
ligible to the beginner many a very element- 
ary fact in Geology which though ordinari- 
ly appearing аз perfectly obvious or simple, 
would require ample and special elucida- 
tion for boys who have seen nothing but an 
alluvial country in all their lives. To our 
question then, namely, whether a single 
part-time lecturer is likely to be able, with 
the little time he can spare for the boys, to 
see that all the beginners їп his subject are 
thoroughly well grounded in the elements _ 
of his subject and that the advanced 


students also receive the attention that is 


their due, we are reluctantly obliged to 
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that a part-time lecturer can give 1s B са 
adequate for the present pde o 
the students for the various degrees. Were 
this part-time teaching of Geology his sole 
concern or even the most important of his 
duties, even then it would not be easy for 
him to succeed in his work single-handed ; 
butas it happens, this teaching of Geology 
is neither his sole concern nor the most 
- important duty of the lecturer. For natural- 
ly with.a member of the Geological. Survey 
the.chief concern must be his duties with 
the Survey, all his prospects and promotion 
depending on how he performs his duties 
there, and the teaching work at the Presi- 
dency College must therefore necessarily 
be a secondary matter. 
Another point that we must notice in this 
connection is the want of continuity in the 
H B . . y 
léctureship necessarily involved under the 
present scheme; “That is to say, as the 
detailing of а man for the. lecture-work 
depends on the exigencies of the Depart- 
ment, replacement of one lecturer by another 
may and does happen at frequent intervals, 
a circumstance which must act as an addi- 
tional cause of detraction of interest оп the 
part of the lecturer for the time being in 
his teaching work. For veritably he is.a 
bird of passage and there is; hardly any 
ш, for taking any special interest in 
the E of the College, or making any 
UE exertion in connection therewith: 
a nder the circumstances one is naturally 
e panie why the present arrangement, 
A so many years ago as an: experi- 
mental measure and evidently far from 
satisfactory, has been allowed to go on so 
long. The plea or pleas urged in repl 
will probably be—lhat tl rM 
AS ET at the educational 
; ities are not aware that the old 
Trangement has proved unsatisfactory. 
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sued has not proved satisfactory, and that 
ıt requires overhauling and revision, if 
Geology is to be taught in reality and not in 
name alone, at the Calcutta Presidency 
College. 
_ Аз to the question whether Geology is or 
1S notan important subject and is worth 
spending more money onit than it costs 
now, it seems that considering the increas- 
ing demand for geologists in connection 
with the various Economic Inquiries in 
different parts of India and Burma that have 
been recently going on and remembering 
that India appears to be waking up in the 
matter of industrial pursuits, there can be 
but one conclusion, viz., that it is certainly 
an important and useful subject. If Geology 
then is an important and useful subject, it 
is certainly worth more money than is spent 
on it now.* Not only so, it ought to be plain 
even to a person of ordinary intelligence that 
it ought to be taught in a manner commen- 
surate with the importance and utility of the 
subject, or it should not be taught at all. 
Nothing of value was ever achieved without 
an equivalent expenditure in labour, pains 
and money. By having a subject like Geology 
taught ina half-hearted manner, a great 
injustice is done not only “to the subject, 
but to the students as well. Provide full 
facilities for the teaching of the subject in 
the shape of good lecturers and professors,— 
professors who. will associate with - the 
students, not for3 to 5 hoursa week but 
früm week's end to week's end, will study 
their wants and difficulties, will feel for and 
with them, inspiring them with interest and 
zeal in their subject by their constant example 
and precept,-and you will see whether 
Indián boys can become good geologists or 
not. But if you cannot or will not provide 
such facilities but are bent on exercising 
the strictest possible economy you can 
possibly devise in connection with the sub- 
ject, then you must not complain if the 
University cannot turn out men as it is 
desired it should do, and must give up your 
ambition and exclude Geology altogether 
{гота the curriculum of studies at the Presi- 
dency College and have — nothing what- 
ever to do with it. For itis not good to 
be ambitious where one is not prepared to- 
spend adequately. So it would be alto- 
* The present lectureship costs about Rs. 200 a 
month. - NE TIME wur ГЕ ЕТА 
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preferable—as it would els in- 
es body—not to have anything to 
үш ES rasa 1 retend to have 
do with the subject than to p ub s 
it taught under the. present system. 
: TES sibly to teach Geology 
simply 1118 not possibly E 
successfully as it is being attempted to 
w. : 

ноо whether there 15 money 
to spare for Geology, it may be further 
observed that no one will deny the import- 
ance of the study of humanities. Dy all 
means let them be taught as fully as possible 
in our Universities. But while doing this we 
must not forget that subjects like Geology, 
jn these days when the industrial and 
material prosperity of a nation is not to be 
despised, must be given at least as high and 
prominent a position in our curricula of 
studies as that of the humanities, if not 
indeed a higher. That is to say, if we have 
any money tospend on education at all, 
a subject like Geology ought to have a 
first claim, seeing how the development of 
the mineral resources of а country tends to 
the material prosperity of a people. This 
ought to be plain to those who have the 
real progress of the country at heart. 

` One thing may be safely predicted here 
in this connection. "That is, should the 
Educational Authorities persist in their 
present plan and decline to alter it either 
in deference to the old system or for fear of 
or other, the conse- 
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wonders why tbe teaching of Geology in the 
three chief Indian centres, „018. Calcutta 
Madras and Poona, should be in the 
of the-Geological Survey of India. | 
For whose good and’ advantage then, 
one may inquire, is this arrangement} We 
have seen the arrangement is not: beneficial 
but certainly prejudicial to the Calcutta 
Geology students. The Madras boys at manis 
certainly much better off, because the Pio Уу the 
fessor of Geology there, though eod 
to the Geological. Survey, has to give ™ | the thre 
whole time and attention to the к бе 
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as much as it keeps him from his real work, 
viZ., that of the Geological Survey. So all 
things considered it ought to be apparent 
that this system of deputation of Survey 
men to teach Geology cannot be considered 
fair, wholesome or beneficial either to the 
Geological Survey itself or to the Geology 
students themselves, 

So if the present plan is not good either 
for the Geology students or for the Geolo- 
gical Survey itself, there is no reason why 
it should be allowed to continue any longer. 
It was probably started as an experimental 
measure, at least so far as Calcutta was 
concerned. A little reflection ought to 
convince. the Geological Survey authorities 
themselves that by detaching three of its men 
thus for lecture work, the Survey must lose 
in strength and working capacity, a loss 
it can hardly afford (seeing that it is such 
a small body comparatively) and for which 
there is no visible and adequate compen- 
sation. It may be the arrangement sounds 
well for the Namkewaste of the Geological 
Survey, as every one can now see that it 
has the teaching of Geology in whole India 
also under its complete control! But since 
this Namkewaste business involves unfairness 
both to the students and the Geological 
Survey there is no reason for its continuance, 
except that the Namkewaste of the Geolo- 
gical Survey may suffer by its disconti- 
nuance. The Calcutta arrangement has 
been in force for a good many years but 
the scheme to bring the Madras and Poona 
lectureships also under its control was appa- 
rently planned while Sir Thomas Holland 
was Director of the Geological Survey. 
Everybody knows Sir Thomas wasa man 
of wide ambition. So it looks very possible 
that desirous of keeping under his own 
control even the teaching of Geology in the 
different Universities, viz., Calcutta, Madras 
and Bombay, he thought he could best 
secure this object by deputing men from 
his own Survey, evidently regardless whether 
the arrangement would work for good or evil. 
If the Geological Survey can really spare 
three men from its staff for teaching work, 
then the Survey as at present constituted 
must be overmanned and it would be worth, 
the while of the Secretary of State for India 
to consider whether the present strength of 
the Survey should not be reduced. There 
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everywhere in India. бо here 
is at least one direction for [OU 
and: reform to which un e of the 
arv of State can be invited. 

7 on the other hand the present staff 
of the Geological Survey is all that it really 
needs, then it cannot possibly spare three 
men for teaching work without real loss to 
its proper work. That is to say, it ought to 
be obvious even to the man in the street 
that if the Survey isovermanned, its strength 
should’ be reduced; and if it is not over- 
manned, it cannot then spare three men 
from its small body for educational work 
without corresponding serious detriment to 
the proper work of the Survey itself. 

It might be urged in defence of the 
present scheme that it is an advantage to 
the boys that their lecturers should be 
members of the Geological Survey, as:the 
lecturers as well as the students should in 
that. case be in close touch with the Survey, 
and so on. : We have seen that: the Madras 
lecturer is entirely cut off from all touch 
with the Survey during his tenure of profes- 
sorship there and that the Poona man is in 
touch with the boys for four months out of 
a twelve, and though he goes on Survey 
tour during the field season, he too is 
practically out of touch with the other 
members of the Survey for the three years 
or so he lectures at Poona. The Calcutta 
man ıs certainly in closest touch with the 


Survey undoubtedly. But may we ask here 


whether this close association either of the 
lecturer or of the boys at Calcutta with the 
Geological Survey of India has done the 
Presidency College or its boys any good ? 
The lectureship at the Presidency College 
has been instituted more than 20 years, and 
all along, that is, from the very beginnin 
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ing that the students are well and efficient- 
ly taught, or they could inquire into the 
reason why, an inquiry they are debarred 


from making under the present arrange- 
ment. 


To entertain an apprehension that the 
Director of the Geological Survey or the 
Superintendent of the Indian Museum might 
not give the students the same facilities for 
study in their museum as they have hitherto 
been doing, were the lecturer or professor 
of Geology at the Presidency College un- 
connected with the Geological Survey of 
India, would hardly be consistent with their 
dignity and position. They are honorable 
men and we cannot doubt that they will be 
pleased then as they are now to help in the 
educational work of the students by giving 
them every facility in their power for the 
proper study of the subject by allowing 
liberal access to their library and museum. 


J. C. Sen. 


NATIONALITY 


B.A. (CANTAB). 


than the modern inspired by feelings of 
greed and love of power, in his search for 


of different tribes and communities under 
his dominion. In course of time the con- 
quered became assimilated with the con- 
querors—became naturalised so to say, and 
began to share the common life. The sting 
of hostility was neutralised by the growing 
love of the land of adoption and by feelings 
of amity for the newly acquired associa- 
tions. Centuries passed and the feeling 
of being aliens was forgotten. New ties of 
fraternity sprang up as a result of constant 
intercourse, long-continued residence and 
perhaps even intermarriage. The old purity 
of descent began to disappear; the small 
tribal circle began to expand and absorb 
new communities that had hitherto remain 
ed in isolation. The feeling of pride that had 
hitherto dominated families of close rela- 
tions extended its sway over ever-growing 
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and expanding communities. 
races were extinct, the pride 
animated them, persisted. 

Tribal patriotism soon gave way to a 
feeling based on the hypothesis of. common 
origin. In course of evolution it came to be 
inseparably connected with territorial pos- 
sessions, Now it was nota matter of ethno- 
logical origin but one of descent and resi- 
dence. The widening sphere. of human 
activities had destroyed or cut across the 
simple lines of tribal isolation and amalga- 
mated a heterogeneity of races under a 
homogeneous rule. : 

But the persistence of the fighting instinct 
that bad dominated the paleolithic man, 
rendered the existence ofa spirit of fiery 
patriotism an indispensable condition of 
‘existence, and made it the most effective 
rallying cry to fight against the common 
foe. In the crude state of civilisation where 
might is right, patriotism is invariably 
coupled with a spirit of active militancy. 
The love of la patrie is the sole cementing 
bond between citizens of diverse social 
strata, of different avocations, even of anta- 
gonistic interests. Itis one of the few ele- 
ments of human mature that appeals to 
people en masse and drowns their differences 
in an impulse of enthusiasm and a spirit of 
шше for the father-land. It is a 
М, force that has oft displayed 
Е 22 651 traits of human character and 
ана many' a dark page of history. 
Mr ud that has evoked the highest 
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it merely persists in order to produce 
confusion in the minds of the easily con- 
founded ; it exists as a striking testimony to 
the Innate conservatism of human nature. 
Patriotism in its evolution becomes the 
property of an ever-expanding common 
wealth, till it is the common feeling of 
whole mankind. It originates in a certain 
state of imperfect civilisation, operates 
exclusively in various commuinities indeed, 
in friction, giving rise to racial animositism, 
till at last by degrees it loses its venom and 

grows into that humanitarian impulse of 
universal brotherhood~the dream of 

philosophers. In its higher stages it 

obliterates all distinctions and emerges into - 
a feeling of General Good. States then 

become merely the -units of efficient ` 
administration, not indeed acting against 

each other but operating as parts of the 

whole. Racial pride and patriotism are | 
ever vanishing factors in the march of 

human progress. Amidst the din of grow- 

ing armaments and the rumours of 

antagonistic designs and the clouds of 

wars the discord that is heard and which 

appears as a result of racial antipathies or 

national pride, is merely a passing phase 

of а deeper harmony of the future. The 

present state is but a passing storm, only 

a prelude to a scene of lasting placidity. 


LORD ISLINGTON’S COMMISSION 


sincerely believe that Lord Islington’s Com- 
mission will remove all obstaclesin the path 
of our holding the highest civil appoint- 
ments in the land of our birth. As has 
already been announced, the Royal Com- 
mission on the Civil Services of India has: 
been appointed to enquire into the methods 
of recruitment, the conditions of service and 
the working of the existing system and to 
recommend such changes as may seem ex- 
pedient. Let us see how far Lord Isling- 
ton's Commission is likely to fulfil our ћореѕ 
of ahigh career in the Civil Service of the 
Government. - 
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; of mind with which the Commis- 
E acted on its work—'such limitations 
as still exist оп the employment of non- 
Europeans’ will be one of the subjects for 
investigation. It will be seen that the 
language isso framed as to suggest that 
these limitations are very few and growing 
fewer still with the process of time. But 
this hardly is the truth. Open any Provin- 
cial Civil List, and you will find that there 
are practically no Indian names in any of 
the higher branches of service. In the 
debate on the public services in the Viceroy’s 
Council on the 17th March, 1911, the 
Hon’ble Mr. (now Sir Archdale) Earle had 
to admit that of late, the number of Indian 
competitors for the I. C. S., had undergone 
‘a large falling off? The Hon’ble Mr. Subba 
Rao, (who, by the way, should in common 
fairness have been appointed a member of 
the Commission for his valuable services in 
bringing the question so prominently before 
the Government and the public), had no 
difficulty in pointing out that this was due 
to the unjust rules by which they had in 
recent years been handicapped. Since the 
days of Messrs. R. C. Dutt and K. G. Gupta 
no Indian has been appointed Commissioner 
of a division. The self-respect of the few 
high-placed Indians is bound to be deeply 
wounded when they find that asa rule, ail 
the most healthy mofussil stations are re- 
served for European civilians and that 
departments presided over by Indian officers 
are shorn of all power and patronage. Onl 
two Indians have been appointed "i 
the Indian Educational Service in dic 
course of the Jast fifteen years: Indi > 
police officers have been practically. dérive 
£d of the chance of holding district charges 
y the creation of a Provincial Police S 
У1Се 5 whereas those of the mino SORT 
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As for Indian clerks, after lucubratin 
many years, the Ministerial Officerg Salari 
Committee have published their Mes 
mendations. The pay of certain posts E | 
no doubt been increased, but the number of 
officers has been reduced, so as to Keep the J many 
total increase of expenditure within modest § ЕТА 
limits, and by the time the scheme is likely for ош 
to come into full operation, the strength of 
the staff and the scale of pay will both be 
found to’ be so inadequate that another 
committee will have to be appointed 0 
devise a new scheme. It is apt to befor 
gotten that as bricks cannot be made with- 
out straw, so no real improvement canbe 
effected unless the government 15 willing to | 
open its purse-strings a little wideron behall | 
of its Indian employees. Eu | 
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be for the commission to consider how far now-a-days 
it results in our getting only the leavings of the Home 
Civil Service and how far, further, an examination 
which can admittedly be passed mainly by cramming 


is the best possible way of securing our Indian Civil 
servants." 


The success of the Indian Civil Service, 
which only a few sentences earlier in his 
speech Mr. Montagu, in common with every 
one else who wantsto tickle tke national 
vanity of Englishmen, described as “the 
marvel of the whole world and a source of 
continued pride to' the people of Great 
Britain", was therefore proving itself to be 
less and less reliable, in as much asit was 
such success only as could be expected from 
'the leavings of the Home Civil Service" 
who had passed an Examination 'mainly 
by cramming.’ ‘The object of the commis- 
sion thus is, so to recruit the Indian Civil 
Service as to enable it to cope the better 
with the more educated and wide-awake’ 
Indian public of the present day. The: 
questions which are suggested by Mr. Mon- 
tagu for the commission to solve—e.g, Is 
the year’s probation long enough? Is it 
spent to the best possible advantage under 
the present system ?—are as old as the hills 
and have been discussed ad nauseam. Їй. 
practical usefulness the discussion of these 
tinkering remedies is on a par with the 
wellknown metaphysical disquisition of our 
Pundits about the cup and the oil—the 100t- 
questions, questions affecting principle ra- 
ther than detail, do not seem to figure very 
largely in Mr. Montagu’s speech. А 

That the entire subject is handled from. 
the standpoint of the European Civil Ser- 
vice and not of the people of the country 
will further appear from another point 
mentioned by Mr. Montagu for the consider-. 
ation of the Commission. It is— 

“Ought not the training they (our Indian Civil Ser- 
vants) receive to be supplemented by more intimate 
knowledge of our legal procedure in this country ? 
Might not certain difficulties of our Indian judicial 
system be overcome by some such means as these?!” . 

What these ‘difficulties’ are, may be glean- 
ed from the recent articles of ex-Judge. 
Batty in the East and West for»May last 
and Sir Henry Prinsep in the current num- 
ber of the Nineteenth Century. They arise, 
in short, from the fact that the subordinate: 
Indian judiciary and the Indian Bar (‘The: 
Vakil Raj’ of Sir Henry Prinsep) have pro- 
ved: their unmistakeable superiority to the: 
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"Alcapacity. If the intention of the gov- 
Nin п аге in repeated Eoyal P 
clamations, had peen to appoint Indian 

i ts they 
PE n it ele have melee 
this opportunity of displacing the costly 
Civilian element on the Bench by less ex 
pensive Indian lawyers of proved ability 


and worth. This is however a remedy of 
which Mr. Montagu, the _Ex-Judges 
above-mentioned, and the Government 


alike fight shy. They are all for ‘giving to 
India of their best’ in such matters, not for 
allowing Indians to supply the needs of 


their own country out of their best, even. 


where, as in the case of the subordinate and 
the district judicial appointments, the best 
that India is able to give is admittedly 
much better than what the European Civil 
Service can afford to spare. After this, Mr. 
Montagu’s fine sayings about ‘the problem 
before us’ being to give educated Indians 
‘the fullest opportunity in the government 
of their country’ appear to us to be nothing 
more nor less than unmitigated Pecksniffan 
trash. But the following extract from ех- 
Judge Batty, urging the I. C. S. not to rélax 
its hold on the Indian Judicial posts on any 
account, beats anything that we have come 
across in the shape of sanctimonious assump- 
tion of altruism to disguise a most bare- 

facedly selfish advice: 
vits ay duce Benen ee 
pd уз ie D Eng ishmen have taken 
Я | pting to aid India in 
governing herself, if we were to cry off from the task 
e ш ourselves—and the rising generations of 
Peiper ihe work we have Е undertaken „of 
& Justice and supervising its administration 
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Section I. 
Silk Industry. 
DIA has been famous for her silk goods 


[п time immemorial. It is difficult 
to decide whether sericulture was 
indigenousT to India or that 

Шу history. it was brought to India 

ют China. However the travellers of 


е middle ages, and of the later times, 
geak in high terms of the Indian silk goods 
hich were exported to various countries. 
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F THE SILK. WOOL, AND JUTE INDUSTRIES. OF 
INDIA DURING THE LAST CENTURY* 
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in the art of weaving cotton, silk, and 
woollen cloths. Bernier (Travels 1656— 
8, 439-40) wrote “ There is in Bengale such 
а quantity of cotton and silks that the 
kingdom may be called the common store- 
house for those two kinds of merchandise, 
not.of Hindoustan or the Empire of the 
Great Moghul only, but of all the neigh- 
bouring kingdoms and even of Europe." 
Travernier (Travels in India 1676 ed. Ball 
ii. 2-3) tells us that in his time Kassim- 
bazaar a village in the kingdom of Bengal, 
furnished about 22,000 bales of it annually, 
each bale weighing roo lbs. “The Dutch 
generally took either for Japan or for 
Holland 6000 to 7ooo bales of it and they 


‘would have liked to get more but the 


merchants of Tartary and of the whole 
Moghul Empire opposed their doing so, for 
these merchants took as much as the Dutch, 
and the balance remained for the people of 
the country for the manufacture of their 
own stuffs. All these silks are brought to 
the kingdom of Gujarat, and the greater 
come to Ahniedabad and Surat where they 
are woven into fabrics." 

Bernier also informs us that— 

‘The Dutch sometimes employed 700 to 800 Natives 
in their silk factory at I&assimbazaar where in like 
manner the English and other merchants employed a 
proportionate number.’ | 

This early silk trade was continued in 
17th and 181 centuries; 
. though the silk manufac- 
tures of India were discouraged in England, 
importation of Indian raw silk was 
encouraged. With the establishment of the 
East India Company’s trade and authority, 
the exports of silk went on increasing. The 
quality of the raw silk, however, being . 
unsatisfactory the company made systematic 
attempts to improve it: with this view Mr, 


- Richard Wilder (an Italian expert) was sent 
CC-0. In Public Domain. сию! Reggedisaich7s7aand Mr. Joseph Ponchon i 
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-as to drive out all c 
„in 1884 it was so ba 


.lost its reputation from want of 


"But the silk itself i 
6 t that is the fi 1 
Tested in the cocoon, | ee 


.. «from the cocoons 
~ «that of other coun 


L * Dr. aF. R 
: E. oyle, 


Suo 
iQ 1761 to improve and те. Е 
A The increasing importance О 


ilk can be judged from the 
бв the Coat of Directors 
advised the Goverament of India TRE d 
to the increase in raw silk that they ` ue т 
chiefly for the means of bringing zm 
their revenue," As a result кые 
tion, by 1771 the quality of Indian silk. ha : 
been improved by the її енп o 
Chinese aud Italian eggs and by the adop- 
йур Р 
‘erry, rearing the cocoon and reelin 
atte The silk obtained by this new 
method was met with a favourable recep- 
tion in the markets of Europe and by 1772 


was able to displace the silk imported from 


Valentia, Aleppo and 
Calabria. Soon a large 
and prosperous export trade was established, 
which was met with by the farms and 
‘factories of the East India Company. How- 
ever, this prosperity did not last long; with 


190 Century. 


‘the retirement of the Company from the 


Industry, private enterprise in India was 


„unable to compete with the more successful 


and scientific methods of sericulture 
introduced into France and Italy. 
Consequently, after the acclimatisation 
of the silkworm in these countries (in 1830), 
the Indian industry languished by ‘the 
decreased demand, until the quantity 
became so impoverished as not to permit 
of competition with Europe. However, 
.after 1858 when it was discovered in 
England that waste silk could be carded 
and spun like cotton, a demand for silk 
waste and wild silks of India resulted in 
increased exports; at present the bulk of 
. . + ег, 
while a minor portion only consists of 
reeled silk. Thus it appears that though 
in 1780, “ Indian silk was so good in quality 
| ompetitors from the 

European Market, save China . and Italy, 
E d that European manu- 
ure could not buy it.” -It had gradually 


quality. 


has not altered in these 
The method of reeling it 


has not kept pace with 
tries; it bas in fact fallen 


Productive Resources of India, 


hundred years, 
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. (through Mysore) contributes 9° pet б 
. Kashmir'silk through Bombay: 0 
~. Imports of raw 
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vsilk) seem to be expanding: 
: import large and increasing 
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back, and gone worse until Ing 
lost its place in the world’s TN 
worse still, the manufacturers апе, a 
(who generally use China ог B Tne 
except in some parts of Bengal, do 

it." The Bengal silk if Properly ae А 
several properties which peculiar] LO ID 
sewing-silk and for weaving p 97 8 

there are two def 
the very defective Wa al 
which it is reeled hoe 
cocoon and the diffen o 
winding , it when reeled, y 
diminished its use. T 


tan silk 


Exports of raw 
silk during the 
century. 


show the export of raw silk during. the 
century :— 
5. ths, 

1772 180,000 1867-8 2,226,201 
1785 324,307 ~° 1877-8 1,512,819 
1792 400,000 1880-1 1,300,000 
1805 835,904 1890-1 1,460,000 
1825 919,436 I900-I 1,604,275 
1834 1,203,512 1908-0 · 1,933644 
1835 727,535 . 1909-10. 2,075,612 

т9тІ-12 1,749,046 


A singular feature of these returnsappein - 
to be the reduction in value inspite of ir / 
crease in bulk of exports; this is due tothe} 
fact that as much of the роци e | 

15 51 hile only.34 рег с} 
percent. is silk waste, ш M i i 
i пер 
outof the 1,604,275 lbs of total sik | 
КОЛА | 
13976 lbs of cocoons and only 55977 «n | 
D D D 
go from Bengal, which стои id 
75 per cent. and from Madras, "^N 


while the rest consists of the Br 


thr 
exports about off 
pu France andati | 
mately one-four. КҮ| 
It is also i 
i rts 
fact that while the total expo! s 
h consist», 


silk. 


. t Opinion of Sir Thomas ** 
ings of a Conference on silk h armen 


th Јао 


ment of India at Calcutta оп ericu 


Also refer to the Handbook of 5 


other countries for the manu- 
г famous silk goods: this is 
BAP ccs for the last ten years 


the 18 = о 
led) Exports of Total Silk 
ur (29) (ава and waste). 


К. 


(2,128,483 bs) оозу EE 
“\8о,46,200 Rs.J 166,34,209 Rs. 
{2,330,185 Ibs.) [2,075,612 ee 
197,76,000 К. 150,76,000 Rs. 
| f 2,239,105 Ibs. | ( 1,749,946 Ibs. 
| gi? t) 105,97,000 Rs. 45,984,000 Rs. 
[ы Бе seen that in rgrr-i2, the im- 
sexceeded the exports by 472,145 bs 
pr рег cent. їп amount ; while taking 
| ТОШ the value of the imports is near- 
jy three times that of the exports. Bombay 
isresponsible for a large part (80 per cent.) of 
the Imports; the Handlooms in Gujarat, 
| axthe Punjab together with the silk factories 
| inthe City of Bombay are among the most 
important consumers. The large import 
(айе is carried on between Bombay and 
China mainly as a consequence of the cheap 
tights by the return opium steamers to 
SR 1 тоша then appear that 
jit, DE 15 t е largest producer of raw 
s ies 2 largest consumer and 
that the large E gen Be СЕРЕП 
Tpacities of the siete fie inate c 
Will of indiffe ry for the production 
indies АЁ quality ; but the larger 
E the immense wants of 
€pressed Sericulture, while 
the scope and 
the industry along scientific 


t : 

Р m: x зо, the silk trade of India 
Wi a (0) 
volts She cannot be said t 


Con 
oe a a commodity for 
amous ` 
lons of the world among the 


шк ү 
Unin TANUFACTURES, 
8 to silk 


i the Same Manufactures we have 
E hat qe cul story of ruin and 
br ачу па. е со оп пазы 
the middle ате, from early times. 
З large : the тл century, India 
аске ppo Нез of gp goods 
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the Indian goods were so cheap and good 
that they could be sold with profit inspite 
of heavy duties; and the removal of the 
prohibition, after a period of about 30 years, 
when the silk manufactures 
of India were thought to 
have died out, soon showed 
the strength of the silk industry of India. 
After the removal of the prohibition in 
1832 the imports of silk goods increased 
so greatly that the British silk exports to 
France (where Indian goods were preferred) 
soon decreased as can be seen from the 
following Table #:— 


Exported from the United Kingdom to France. 


Prohibition 
in England. 


Sere British silk Indian Bandannas and 
З; ES Handkerchiefs. 
1832 50,600 29,500 
1833 36,300 60,400 
1834 32,700 77,700 
1835 16,800 114,400 
1836 15,600 107,600 
1837 10,000 174,500 
1838 9,400 202,200 
1839 5,500 168,500 


Apart from the invidious prohibition of 
silk imports in England, “as early as 1769, 
the Directors wished the manufacture of 
raw silk to be encouraged in Bengal, and 
that of silk fabrics discouraged ; and they 
also directed that silk winders should be 
made to work in the Company's factories: 
and prohibited from working outside ‘under 
severe penalties, by. the authority of the 
Government.” f I 

The following description of the methods. 
of East India Company, by ап Englishman 
who had lived in India shows how the. 
industry was depressed by the undue inter- 
ference of stringent laws :— 

“The East India Company competed with the private 
trader in the production of raw silk. They .had their. 
commercial residents established in the different parts 
of the silk districts, whose emoluments mainly depend-. 
ed onthe quantity of the silk they secured for the 
company who permitted these agents (or Residents as 
they were called) to charge them a certain. commis- 
sion on its value. The system .pursued by both the 
parties was this :—Advanices of money before each bund 
or crop, were made to two classes of persons—first to 
the cultivators who reared the cocoons ; next to the 


* ted by В. C. Dutt, in “India іп ће Victorian. 
nos n n 118, rom the Evidence of Joseph- 
Tucker, a silk. merchant, before the Commons com- 
mittee of 1840, x : : : 

FR. C.Dutt's Economic History of India under 
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large class of winders who formed the mans ol e 
opulation ofthe surrounding vil Les M DAT 
the raw material was secured, by the last the 8 2 
for working it. The advances were regarded as lega 
earnest money, or as pledged by the receivers. to ‘The 
fine their. dealings to the party disbursing it ^ 1° 
larger the quantity of the silk the Resident provide 
for his masters, the greater was his remuneration—a 
staté of things which naturally created a jealousy be- 
tween the functionary and the private trader, as their 
interests clashed. But there was no equality in the 
competition, the one being armed with arbitrary power, 
the other not. Iwill state a case of everyday oc- 
currence. ‘A native wishing to sell me the cocoons he 
produces for the season takes my advance of money ; 
a village of winders does the same, After this contract 
is made, two of the Resident’s servants are despatched 
to the village, the one bearing a bag of rupees, the 
other a book, in which to register the names of the 
recepients. In vain does the man to whom the money 
is offered, protest that he has entered into a prior én- 
gagement with me. If he refuses to accept it, a rupee 
is thrown into his house, his name is written before 
the witness who carries the bag and that is enough. 
Under this iniquitous proceeding, the Resident, by the 
authority committed to him, forcibly siezes my property 
and my weavers even at my own door. Nor does the 
oppression stop here. If I sued the man in court for 
the repayment of money I had been thus defrauded 
of, the judge was compelled before granting a decree 
di my favour to ascertain. from the Commercial Resi- 
ent whether the defaulter was in debt to the East 
India: Company. If he was, a prior decree was given 
es sm and I lost my money. 
WEE AUS пе hands of the Resident was:the settle- 
clase ‘of MUT ras to be paid to the cultivators at the 
em Dae season, the East India Company's price 
guatng that of the private trader. The higher th 
price, the greater his commission—tl 5 5 
his own, and his master: h d ne money was not 
90.25) master: had a long purse.” x . 


In the face of such difficulties as indicated 
Decline of tl ы 
Industry, | 1 tures of India met the same 
Еа ate as that of cotton manu- 
facpures. The winders and the manufac- 
pe of silk were in the hands of the 
Py whose policy was to export raw 
Ma ather than the manufactured product 
Birnen the оке of the winders of 
геа; on the ompan 
degeneration which Fa ы 
pu the retirement of the Company from 
ee ae E Since that date, for want of 
e ai. control, the goods -declined i 
quality witha cor x 
ү demand for Indian goods 
Bv | already described. 
AES ity of: the Indian silk ha 


Owing to the 


d been deteri- 


.* The Personal narrati 
: 1 rrative of t 
in Maras fac by Hea Gouger, 
E Yı 1860, p; 2; quoted in the Modern 
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Another: 


above, the silk manufac- 


Was seen at its worst: 
responding : diminution: 
Though the’ 


years imprisonment* 
London 


orating, that of the manufact 
was not spoiled. This is uM sil 
Wardle :* “The Indians, like ‘plained b 
and Japanese, have never cin hine 
S D. 


for what in Europe is termed excel], Ш | 
quality, which means for the ШЕЛ Y por 
mechanical regularity in texture antl t pan J mal 
and although they have had to we Pattern, f m 
threads often much varying in ave With P. 
and thickness, yet they have done tanii | А 
managed somehow ог other, if an toda ee 
a pattern to weave, to put so to Фе had ia 
into it and to raise it above the can M lrly, 
place fabrics so often produced in i | share 
Europe." It would seem that the Бай. m 
of Indian goods lay in the Artistic Skil only: 
of the weaver rather than the quality of the А 
raw produce; and that this skill being J (аш 
unaccompanied by mechanical arts, or | Delin 
technical knowledge, just as in the caseol |. К 
и ` woollen and cotton таш. | Fr 
E in Silk factures, could not stand [| he € 
goods: with the ^ progressing sies 
methods of European | [ёр 
countries. The downfall of the Indian | 1р0! 
Industry is indicated by the following} D 
figures, which show a fall in the valued 4 100 
manufactured exports and steady rise my ү 
that of the Imports of foreign silks:— me 
“EXPORTS. IMPORTS. lend 
1819 468 bales. 1849 Д V0 үр 
1824 Hym y o xs T im 
1827 07.1285 1869 £ m JM 
1849 £ 302,322 1879. Rs. gom g "opt 
1858 £ . 158,224 1881-2 Rs. 9002 Mende 
1881-2 Rs. 28,84,000 .1885-6 Rs. D - impor 
1886-7 Rs. 32,00,000 1890-r Rs Me J|. frin 
1896-7 Rs. 16,00,000 1895-6 Rs. 2 So | Man l 
1800-1 Rs. 12,54,000 1901-2 Rs eal {кх x 
1903-4 Rs. 8,00,000 1903-4 Rs: RA ) М 
1906-7 ,, 686,000 1906-7 Rs. 256009 | X се 
' 1909-10 ,, 817,000 1000225 pr jo 
2 1011- e n je "Oper 
tea "ust asint | 
This table indicates that ps ik goo f Moy 
case of raw silk, the imports 0 8, Ы һы 
E ily while tig 
ave increased steadily WAT h ? 
have also been sinking. ndis i 
former position in the forelg Quel 


б t 
and further she is no longer 24 y bU" 
her own demands, and has t0 ! incre 


raw silk and silk, goods !^ -ire Ps: 
amounts, much to the discomh er п 
Silk rearers апа handloo s 


khs to 226 lakhs during 
‚125 rd contributes about 
e uon the export, Bombay r5 per 
о, rest is divided between 


these exports are 


$ much, as 


: " 

ities to I : 
ДЕ M The zmports are 
inor 


and China which are 
о Dite for 91'3 per cent. of 
e being shared in by France, 
rc United Kingdom; , Bombay 
per cent. of this trade, Burma 
cent. and Bengal 5:6 per. cent. 


дее 
= ihe total, 
Italy, and 
shares 7° 
275 pet 


cellence a 
only.” 


ic Skil the causes of the decline of the 


g 
y of the poe silk industry may be men- 
| being J Causes tioned the strength of the 
Arts, or f Decline. 


competitors who like those 
| in France, Italy and Japan are supported by 
le Government, giving bounties or sub- 
‘iis on production. Thus іп France 
foreign silk goods аге charged with an 
import duty, while the home industry is 
protected by means of.a subsidy of half a 
fanc for every kilogramme of cocoon 
produced ; this amounts to 3 annas per lb. 
- Moreover. the scientific side of sericulture is 
de known от practised in India ; this has 
wi to lower the quality of Indian silk 
СП, though at present infetior, may be 
the European standard by the 
odern methods, It is recom- 
European cocoons should be 
| ring toe p UE the present cost of 
m COS e reduced by growing well- 
ifi m trees instead of shrubs : 
AE o m should be ‚ practised 
e machi ‘worm epidemics, and 
cling of €. Should be used for the 
er, the. o Coons, 
' ^ Case of Indian silk Industry is 
"Mi. TOt quite hopeless, though 


> case of 
n manu- 
| stand 
gressing 
uropean 
. Indian 
Towing 
value of. 
rise’ in 


scPressed, There have been 
B m arted recently several 
un s in Bombay and 
India Medabad In 1907, there 
x 9 silk flatures and 3 silk 
Of 7 à 
r f Tra of Т, А 
i үте detail VAR 1909-10, р. 34. 
T Мике Suggestions, reference may be 
"dust 5 books Or to у 
A stria onfe (9 the papers read 
or Jangar 1091егепсеѕ and to a paper by 
“Ару rory dournal of eun [дды 
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mills worked by mechanical power and IS 
silk filatures and .4 mills not worked by 
machinery. Besides, the artistic handloom: 
Work is still holding its own. “The Corah 
silks of Bengal, rudely produced by looms 
that would raise the smile and wonder of. 
the Europeans, the coarse Tussur fabrics 
woven in the same and other districts, ‘the 
magnificent kinkhabs of Benares, Ahmeda- 
bad, and Surat, in which gold and. silver 
form such important decorative features, 
the plainer silks of Delhi, the delicate and 
beautiful silks of Thana, the lovely brocades 
of Surat, incomparable for living beauty 
and Arabian grace of design, the ruder 
though not less interesting silks of Peshawur 
and the surrounding country, the satins of 
Asimgutrh, Amedabad, Surat, Dhrangadhra’ 
and Kathiawar, the wonderfully constructed: 
patterns of the patola weaving with ‘tie 
and dye’ warp and woof, the silks of 
Berhampore, Cambay, . Cutch; Indore, 
Kathiawar and Bombay, all testify not only 
to the skill achieved by Indian dyers and, 
weavers during many ages, but also for the: 
fascinations which have held these people 
spellbound in the production of their fabrics 
of mystery and beauty."* India still 
possesses the artistic skill of her weavers 
and what is wanted is a better organisation 
of the industry on modern scientific methods, 
By the recent improvements in sericulture 
introduced in‘various experimental farms in 
different parts of Bengal, Madras, Burma 
and Assam and by the State help’ to the 
industry, it is possible’ that the revival of 
this great industry of India may be realised. 
in near future. Kashmir and Mysore have 
already made good progress, and it is ta be 
hoped that their success will open the eyes 
of others. © i 


. Section Il. : E 
Woollen Industry. So oe 
The woollen Industry of India: is of a 


very ancient date ; woollen 
Weeen bic are “mentioned ^ in’ 
oo Rigveda іп’ hymns - to 
Pushan the god of the shepherds, 


Manusmriti mentions wool as a pure material 
fit for making sacrificial thread, and for 
wearing while performing sacrifices, ete: 
Though the woollen goods were ‘thus: 
known in India since a very long time, they, 


* Wardle-Loc. Cit. pp. 15—6. 
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i х nerce like 
d si D s CORSA was 
the cotton and silk goods. : | 
bably twofold, viz., the want of necessity 
A. for woollen clothes in the 
Early History. — tropical climate of India, 
and the absence of wool of good quality— 
which varies with climate, becoming less cur- 
ly, less scaly, less soft, and more hairy as we 
pass from the temperate to the tropical zone. 
However, the manufacture of shawls besides 
that ofthe coarse woollen cloth for the 
poor was practised in' the hilly tracts of 
Kashmir, and the Punjab for consumption 
by the rich, The Ain-i-akbari (1590) and 
Bernier (1658) reportthe, industry (introduced 
|. in the Punjab from Kashmir by Akbar) to be 
| in а flourishing condition. This shawl 
| industry was a very prosperous handicraft 
in bygone times but is now merely a 
| shadow, being displaced by cheap machine- 
|, made European goods. Dr. A Mitra writes 
|! (Arts and Industries of Kashmir State")— 
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" There was a time when 60,000 persons were 
employed in the shawl weaving industry, and brought 
50 laks of rupees to the State: " 


but now only а few shawls are made for 
local consumption. These Kashmir shawls 
were very much valued as marks of nobility, 
preserved as family relic from time to time, 
not only in India but in Europe also. The 
French nobility had caught a strong liking 
for these shawls, and the French traders 
who annually came’ to India to buy them, 
spoiled the artistic conceptions of the 
shawl-weavers and caused their ruin b 

introducing new styles to suit the aie 


fashions of Paris?, ] th 51 
сеа n the words of Sir 


| 
di 

1 
Е 


"It was 1 i 
| ? perhaps an unfortunate cir 
! the French Nobility sought out these e 


rench traders 


cumstance that 
pensive shawls. 
. Visited Kashmir 
to purchase their annual supplies 
| апа. уеаг AN dictated {һе 
ү ges in style which they deem- 

русу. to AME ever-changing tone a 

"usn incalculable injury to the art-c i 
г -conci 

of с Kashmir people was а necessary а 
of this new trade, and when the Franco-Prussian W. t 
Put a complete check on the demand, the Kashmir 


. Effect of French 
influence, 


* i | 
“The Cashmere trade in Shawls has been ruined 
€ quickness with which the weavers Bas 
shawl patterns” е 


ris Import- Houses 


’s Industrial have set 


Arts of India, 
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weavers who had become dependent on 


their p. - 

customers were ry; Fre 
] uine eneh 
i of the Paisley had Russ eng 
Paisley mills. and Successfully ` 1} eee 
shawls, and at a ЖОП 


the hand-weavers could accept. Althou Price far bd 


- A 1 ; 
tion shawls had the severity of all pores | 
they reproduced every detail of the origi fabrics ost 
marvellously woven and extremely beautiful 5, Were 4 ^ jf 
cate in texture, so much so that by man a a def. | fre 
preferred to the more clumsy though Hr ey were D. alter 
shawls of Kashmir. The cheapening E artistie епо 
however, effected its own ruin. Paisley Shawn Soon, f being 
so common as to cease to be popular, Tihs d Came Th 
terminated, and the Paisley new Industry hadia gp 
abandoned, its expensive and ingenious a | [шю 
sold as old iron, and its weavers converted iit ле) Б 
ing-thread-spinners, just as the bulk of the Каш. | Bnglan 
shawl-weavers had to become either carpet-weaven | The 
or agriculturists. But Paisley has recovered ea ! 
ш а of its shawl-weaving industry; Kashmir has a 
not." Е tim 
The Indian shawls were very highly | In g 
Е à valued in England also | шке 
Duties on Indian and so the East India Com | 11 
shawls іп Eng- 3 DE 1 
Haai pany exported them inf pan 
large quantities, together | saving 
with cheaper *chadars" and other woollen |. alin 
| 
goods, towards the end of the 18th century. f x 
But the jealousy of the English woollen ho 
manufacturer wassoon roused, and an im: | The c 
port duty of a prohibitive nature was an FT us 
levied. In 1812, Indian woollen goods P CR 
a duty of 71 per cent. on being Ир Ош! 
into England; in 1824 it was 67> pet. Eon main} 
and in 1832 it was reduced to 10 perc Brus 


goods. Moreover, А 
produced at Paisley by means o 
and so were very cheap though e 
could not be as fine as the Inai 


‹ ] a idence be f. Com, 
Thomas Munro while giving evid ea 3 Ву 
fore the Committee of 1813, еке [пф | "eo 
high idea of the excellence o З 
manufactures of his time:— - Gi! 
“Paisley Shawls are hard and hairy ШК 
greatest deleri of throwing off тед PB у ате 
ndian shawls do not show this „ае “т blan Мы 
shawl myself in India'as а e ге i Prog 
weather upon my couch, and I foun ears Xt 


ence in it after having used it for seven ) ied 
g anula 


never seen any shawls of. European | || atte 
equal quality or inferior price to t Mt hat. tg 
I have never seen an European sham. n thoy | 
even if it were given to me as а presen” TAS 


rcial P 
* Sir George Walt. (Come pe 
India,” London, John Murray, 199% dial 
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had laughed _out the idea 
Munro shawls displacing the Indian 
aisley yer, the ruin of the. industry 
KRE eee by the prohibitive duties 
26 w thet portation to England Bn 
yp а market for Indian goods, (the 
the 00 Net being closed during and 
frene “йтапсо-Оегтап War) In this 
Ihe British woollen goods were 
106 ea ‘nto India almost duty free. 
| bing PO” rom 1828 to 1838, the total 


ВІ57 


It was that f 


«Те resu dia had not averaged more than 
и pation үш “зу stopping this trade British 
machinery | 128000 а were not benefited, as the shawls of 
Ka Bad were mostly made on the continent.” x 
- Imi | Uh ЖОЕ” ы 1 
tae These diminishing exports Soy. GEN their 
ted [tm |. and in the middle of the century since which 
shmir has Pere do not find India exporting wool- 
highly 09 goods, but on the contrary importing 
A ) [ре amounts of these annually. 
t d | ‘The industry isnot utterly extinct as the 
e H Eu last sentence would indi- 
an oom ч 1 
together f. weaving of wool. cote Besides the mills; 
B E 
WM which will be referred to 
ЕЗИ) alittle later, а fair amount of handloom 
woollen | "9k is yet done in producing the shawls 
an im A 214 chadars, and the woollen-pile carpets. 
as 00 m chief centres are in the northern India— 
sds paid Па Kashmir, Sind, the Punjab and the 
проле EM Provinces, Coarse blankets, carpets, 
t' cent; SINE and “pashmina” are produced 
yer. cent, ite A SN consumption. The shawl 
its y of Punjab proper (though not very 
prs Bro апа  $Xtensive) may be said to 
а E Port Trade date from 1833, when many 
chine | "Year of f of the weavers left Kashmir 
alis | Industry of оа famine. The carpet 
п, SC X М, rthern India was the result 
m d S Presented tothe S | E 
once д Ш » London, 18 elect Committee of House 
Тате) | ШТ пе of Mr, Monto, 323° 
[пф 1840, quoted p. tgomery Martin before Com- 
| " y К. C. Dutt Loc, Cit., p. 114. 
no gue 
at Bb ооу 1886 1896 
ей | Mg. ЗК of RS 1 4 6 
ve Use jms B 3 9 18 325 
an | би, n i S 5,420 18,658 
ү Ж ШҮ б EO, 219 530 
yi | оп { s I,375 3,017 
d akhs of R 798,062 2,345,570 
б Pro B 52 249 
atin Eress 
| t m 
| fugi "s last а by the above mills 
b trise ly due ¢ Y years is noteworthy, 
jhe mil the king of (агореап capital and 
“kets i u abrics manufactured 
e 
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iges, . 99 COnsisted “chiefly of 
and- cloths worn bye 
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of "the interest aroused by the carpets sent 
from India to the London Exhibition of 
1851." Inspite of this development, it seems 
that the woollen fabric industry is declin- 


ing and that raw wool is exported rather 
than worked in India. 


EXPORTS sup IMPORT RETURNS IN 
LAKHS or Rurzzs. 


I 
mports of Exports of Imports of 


Exports of Raw wool, 
Raw wool. (in Bombay) woollen woollen 
mainly. goods. goods. 

1876-7 107 56 :6 7 
1898-9 1724 12'0 See $61 
1000-1 122'9 e 342 219'6 
1902-3 14175 zs 28:6 150°5 
1904-5 1215 91 28:0 3177 
1906-7 272 8:6 28:2 222 
1908-9 209 Eon 29r 
1909-10 286 208 
1911-12 255 340 


The above figures indicate the state and 
progress of the Indian woollen Industry. 
While the internal demand, as judged by 
the increasing imports, is steadily rising, 
raw wool has been exported іп: increasing 
quantities. They also show that inspite 
of the progress of the Indian woollen mills, 
the exports of Indian woollen fabrics have 
not increased nor the imports of foreign 
goods diminished. Thus India exports the 
raw produce in large quantities and at the 
same time imports woollen goods in still 
larger quantities. | 

However, the woollen mills that were 

started in.the eighties of 


AME ge QUE the last century form a 
n irs healthy and promising 
feature of the Indian woollen industry. 


The progress of the mills, and the history 
of their growth is best told by the follow- 
ing table :— 


1900-1 1904- 1906 190 
9 2 9 eo 6 9 m 
44'5 ‚ 46725 46°25 40°25 
22,986 25,931 27,105 . 28,868 
549 737 759 820 
2,974 3,408 3.402 3.487 
3,406,962 3,508,700 2,827,000 2,944703. - 
30°2 3677 348. 3p. 


Army, and the police." Since then, however, 


* Out of these six mills the one at Cawnpore 
employed in 1907, 1815 persons, the other at Dhari- 
wall employed 1036, while the three mills at Bombay — | 
together employed 393 теп апа the sixth at Bangalore —— 
employed only 243 persons, on a daily average, 
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the range of prod 
at present include s 


uction is extending, and 
ome European patterns 


eg., broadcloths, serges, flannels, tweeds, 
00, Еа 
travelling rugs, etc., worsted, knitting 

Berlin. wool, knitted goods like 


yarns, | л : 
socks, jerseys, and hosiery etc. he raw 


material used by these mills is either Indian 
wool for the lower qualities, or, English or 
| Australian for the higher qualities, and а 
mixture of both in some cases, and this is 
probably the cause of the swelling of the 
| imports of raw wool ; sometimes the imports 
| include Indian wool bleached and cleaned 
|» in European countries. Though the progress 
indicated above may appear to be great, 
there is ample room for develop nent of the 
industry as is shown by the huge increase 
in the imports of woollen goods during re- 
cent years specially as there are little signs 
of expansion in the work of the mills during 
| the last ten years. Out of the six mills 
working at persent in India, two of them, 
one at Cawnpore‘and the other at Dhariwal, 
А employ between them 7o рег cent. of the 
б total capital invested in the Industry, and 
contribute as much as 86 per cent. of the 
total outpost of these mills. The amount 
of capital employed in the industry has not 
greatly increased since 1898 (44:5 lakhs): 
nor has. there been much increase in the 
production which were valued in 1898 to 
307 lakhs, while for 1907 the corresponding 
hgure was 34r lakhs. On the other hand 
the Imports of woollen manufactures are 
Шу swelling, having increased from 
S. 152°3 lakhs in 1898 to Rs. 262:2 lakhs in 
1907, and to 340 lakhs in IQII-I2. 


Section III, 

Jute Industry, 
The History of the Jute Industry is inter- 
esting and important, as it 
illustrates the rapid growth 


of an industry d 
solely through the contact E Brae 


priam within recent times, Althougt 

d е plant was kuown in India lofa 

SEU. long time, its industrial utilisation 

cs Meilen on а large scale, and conversion 
© raw material into 

а! the manu- 

оц commodity, all prove a cra 

е ШЕ fects of the British Govern 

а Ow one of the advantages of 

ociated with highly advanced 


Jute 
factures. 


Manu- 
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countries, as pointed out in the ы 
the maxim of Frederick List St pa 
beginning of the present boc o in th 
The earliest references to 4 : 
are those 

| various famous 
in 16th and 17th century, wh 

confuse the different varieties a. 


Early History. 


It is mentioned in Ain-i-Akbari he Plant 
worked up into Sackcloth (Tat) TE 
А Ist 


experimental cultivation is r 

begun in the first decade of ns n haye 
Report of the experiment Was, howe 
not published earlier than 1829 m 
mentions also the profitable production q 
large quantities of Tat or Sack-cloth 
With the advance of European munufactures 
the cloth was soon valued in Europe for 
packing purposes. Therefore, a demand 
was created for this fibre which could bes 
easily and cheaply produced and manu $ 
factured ; this demand was soon responded | 
to by the cultivators in East and North 
Bengal. In the beginning there was a 
prejudice against the use of Jute, (which 
was not grown or known in Europe) asa | 
substitute for “San-hemp”; but the enter: 
prising experiments of a Dundee таш | 
facturer who succeeded in removing the 
difficulties of softening the fibre, showed 
the value of Jute. The other difficulties export 
in the manufacture, viz., about the bleaching f moret 
and the dyeing of the fibre, were also soa 10 ab 
removed and Bengal began to export large total e 
amounts of the fibre for being worked } ШТ 
in Dundee. Also, a petty handloom indus e ш 
was organised, every poor family Use E | 
weave the gunny-bags out. of the Md 
which was a cheap commodity. Hog this 
there was no .improvement made mud 
handloom industry, nor were апу "iy 
made to introduce Europea 
till 1854, when the supplies 9 
hemp to Englan 
off by the Crimea? 
occurred to an 
Mr, Auckland, that (just as 1 
cotton mills) considerable ©6191 
result by importing machinery the 3 
and spinning the raw materia! 9 hea 
that the cost of transporting ^*^ 
material would be saved, а1 
cheap and plentiful labour 10 


X ct 
also reduce the cost of prou; 


; dn 
ange 54е Harakan ute Factory 


Jute Mi 


and 1 
mulls 

to abc 
tmplo 
times, 


First 


ute 
mill,- J 


conomy. y 
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| 2 : Gerampore, and some years affords means of cheap transport) are *now 
1 parta „plished at “rer 1888, the number of literally dotted with smoking chimneys.” 
din the A D. 5 ecially Gp rapidly in and around The following table indicates the progress 
ut | MUS pr the banks of Hughli (which of the mills :— с 
e d un - A ; 
UD calcutta» Nominal Persons Rooms з Gunny cloth Value of 
th P Capital in employ- in Spindles in Gunny Bags in Milli i 
ravell No. of p ; >F y Bag: ı Million Jute cloth in 
P. e Mills. Lakhs of ed in Thous- Thousands. in Millions yards Lakhs of Rs. | 
Е а Rupees. Iooo's. ands. Exports. Exports. Exports. | 
P'ant о о о о о | 
as bej J o [o 
These f S! 2 o О О © о @ o 
һе first 1857 s 3 о о о o o o 6 [ 
to hay, 1803 ; ct 21 270°7 38:8 5'5 88 549 44 1249 
Century. EA ш 24 3416 52:7 7 1384 77 154 162°9 
wee | pg 26 4026. оза 1726 1155 4t 2893 
' ‚п P 39-1904 f 5 af z22'I 86:7 TI 2448 171'2 2 SQ 
» Which Т) | 5 31 522 E V 44 7r2 182 578 
Iction авио 36 680 1142 162 3346 20615 42772 82675 
of f 199—1903 : 5 5 
dedo, 75 38 809'3 1331 20 199/2 a 5755 9939 
factures | 954 39 8763 шро 22 4532 2333 65877 1248 
um og; 44 9193 о 52075 2577 боб'т 15716- 
горе for 077-8 50 1052:8 187:8 272 5623 293 789'8 1829:8 
demand f 933-9 mec g AT 29S 6023 39019, 7697 . 15736 
ld beso $ 199-10 324 0063 3643 9401 1709:6 
mam. |. 9 352 9673 294 8770 
sponded T A h h ; : AME ey 
JUNE he above figures show that the industry Ede ead $ entirely in the hands of 
was 2} nues of the has expaned very rapidly employed. the Europeans and owes its 
(which f jue Mil, during the last 30 years; development to European 
pe) asa d ia thus the returns for 1879 capital and enterprise. It appears on the 
> еп. А 75.1907 would show that the number of first sight from the returns of the capital 


‘ man 8 "19 has increased to 24 times, the capital 


ng the pot fourtimes, the number of persons 
showed md and of the looms to about five 
ficulties à y and the spindles to 61 times? The 
eaching E of gunny bags have expanded to 
3/609" | above five times, that of the gunny cloth 
rt large out 18 times; while tl 
Keli total exports. of a ile the value of the 
dast tteased by т s Jute manufactures has in- 
used t0 turns for 4 А imes the value in 1879. Re- 
e fibt | m available production of these mills are 
owevel i the followin 27 whole реша а 
in thi nij ° сап be em gures а proportionate 
item [ MS Ol bags and Seen. In 18901377 
chine? um th Were RES 333'9 millions of yards 
x an Nili onding f ed out, while in тото the 

cul 1016" 8 gures wer : s 
е б ue | 8Pectively. ape 404 6 and 100558 
Var. [| "neq 789 would А The progress along 
she тү; except S US seem to be uninter- 
5 i о S1 Q 
coul | pere dnd Overpr dq Qa periods of 
LV d V Xn qu I Cent] Production such as those 
o fa de. diffe | у), апа регһ A 

d Cuma cult to 7 aps would: have 
» $f E hes stance avoid under th REA 
ОТАМ li “been S: - The de DEC prevailing 
ato а] Constantly апа for jute cloth 
va |. Шу op 'acticarly", eoo easing, and while 

Кы the yo Commands the ‘Tr 
UN He УОП, th e ‘Jute 

jn [med the 19е qi, ^, 116 have been по 


5 he Cotton Dances such as | have 
ndustry UStry of Bombay. 


of the joint stock companies that control 
these jute mills, that the Indian capital 
has advanced тоге  rapidly-.than the: 
European capital. Thus during"189r and: 
1907 the capital in Rupees is returned. 
at137 and s4r lakhs, and the capital in 
sterling at 177 and 277 millions respectively.. 
But, perhaps this indicates nothing more’ 
than that the companies were floated in 
England or India with the nominal capital: 
expressed in sterling .or in Rupees, while 
the shares may have been subscribed by 
Europeans or Indians without any special. 
distinction. At least it appears from the 
names of the managing agents and direct- 
ors, that a majority of these concerns are’ 
under European control and management.. 
Apart from the. question of the employment. 
of capital, the fact that few jute mills are 
ander the management of Indians shows 
the one-sided growth of this: great factory. 
industry of India. «еле р d 


‘With the rise 


;Hand-looms. 


'of-these mills, the hand- 
loom weaving. of jute is 
: practically ` extinguished ; 
“the decline in the domestic craft of jute 
handloom weaving is far greater than in 
the case of cotton," but the evil ‘effects ате 


9t -Benga]. ` a zh ‘creat’ as -thei "Was 5 
CERES bu OS Yen dot so. great. as -the jute cloth was scarcely 
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used for garments and was mainly exported. 
he industry has made the 
Í Moreover, the. А j h 
| cultivation of jute a paying business to the 
farmer, and has given employment to an 
increasing. number of mill-hands: one of 
the complaints of the jute manufacturer at 
present is the scarcity of labour and the 
consequent high wages.and low efficiency. 
The expansion in Indian Jute. Industry 
can be also realised from 
the increase in the area 
under cultivation, and the 
total outturn from year to year. The value 
of the jute fibre is being appreciated and 
can be felt in the rise of the exports of raw 
jute: the demand for the raw jute seems to 
be expanding at such an enormous rate that 
inspite of the slight increase in the area, 
the price of the raw produce has gone up, 
| while that of the jute cloth does not show 
| a corresponding or proportionate rise. Jute 
has been used for various purposes, the most 


Cultivation of 
H Jute. 


Estimated Estimated 
area under outturn in 
cultivation. Bales of Total Bales 
"Thousand 400 lbs. Exported. 
Acres, Thousands, i 
1820 
0 30 о 
1872 en 1,000 o © 
1200 UD 1,984 o 3,422 
| 95 2.242 6,421 3,494 
| ня 2,043 6,000 3,534 
; 1902 . 2,116 5,280 3,253 
9 3,145 8,993 4,136 
| Gen А ee 0:310 4,640 
| OO D 2000 11932 3,009 
f 9 22 8,332 4,207 


| AE The increase in the area under culti- 

d n is до as rapid as could be desired 
act within the last ten i З 

| Е ears it 

| neither been regular пог m. Th 


Jute necessitates 


y the 


E show an 
weight; the. 
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be increased both: 


importanf of which are;—« 

cloth of different qualities a) г 

substitutes for silk to shirting" 
9 eur 


p Paper, wh 
a rejections! an 
ordage Which 5, 


ar SE 
seg Qualities» 


at has Create E 


fibre. The following table® indie jue 
8$ the 


jute :— mandir 
* This table is adopted fr А 
the account of Jute by Mr. G BG (ге given in f 
Investor’s Indian Year Book, 1910" The 5. Th 
columns ‘(official forecasts) do not give n fee 
records, as the way in which they are ауе 1 
not reliable. The figures in fourth column ШОП 
the actual consumption of jute in the Indian Mit ( 
to which must Бе added about 300,000 bales sit Ё 
the country by the.handloom .weavers to arrive am | 
proper figure for Indian jute consumption. Figures |. 
for 191 I-I2 from the Review of Trade of India, do no || 
agree with Mr. Maistre’s figures. : 


Year] 
Consumption Average avera A rice 
in India Price of fine fG 5 РЬ 
(actuals) Jute per мыо зе 
b Bale. per 100, 
bags. 
Rs. A. Rs. A. ў 
| producer 
о о o 9 Н 
6 E ©) o | Sports 
o 28 10 o 0 
1,557 3 3 9 s 
2,415 37 0 28 п 6 
2,726 45. © 24 1I i {р 
3,226 A B 34 4 $ fal 
3:593 55 15 20o г | 
ste 43 13 25:0: ae 
4,592 52 4 3o E 


EU 
the total supply. Jute can be CU 4 
on soil of almost any tem] 
though it requires 
At present 
d to 


Prospects of Jute 
cultivation. 


ПИ | 
only of the Bengal portion О ra ; 
Alluvium; and is capable of De! z | 
expanded. The cultivation of jute 1r 
a profitable business; according 
Finlow, the Government Jute рес 
outlay for a crop of 15 maunds ре а 
about Rs; 35, while the retum m 
I5 Mds. at Rs. 8 per maun vem m" 
Rs. 120; thus it affords a р!0 pa nt 
оп ап outlay of Rs. 35, 01 ч | 
The possibilities of the expan t 
in Bengal can be judged from t Er MS 
Ihe presentonxeaicmmounts to on} 3 


jist, fH | 
pact m 


Р of 39 million 
IAM 2 of (йс 
Eastern Bengal, and 
on acres. It has been 
ultivation сап be 
and Behar; 


1 


& dw 
ацы Г 
Created f 
Or We d 
ites the f 
and {or 


on acco 
‚ће Jatter 


jgweve®s 
ошер! of mac 


| of the fibre. 
The imp 
кида! сап 


сап ? t 
hinery in the extraction 


ce of the jute industry to 
een from the fact that the 
Bengal farmers obtain for je ш ош 
crores of Rupees every year; and this 1s 
vld by the middlemen for 30—33 crores of 
| Rupees. Estimating the total crop at about 
lakhs of bales on an average, out of 
which 40 lakhs are exported (at about 40 
Rupees per bale) to bring 16 crores of 
Rupees; the rest 45 lakh bales when 
converted into jute cloth and bags Бу 
| Indian mills are worth about 30 crores of 


given in 
An "The 
first tg 
ustworthy 
ed at ae 
| Indicate | 
n Mills; 
eS used in 
Ive at the 
- Figures 
à, do not 


Bipot, . and Rupees: thus the jute 
Inport trade; Industry pays Bengal about 
Ма the sole 45 crores of Rupees 


producer, ' annually. Looking to the 


| SprSofraw jute and of jute cloth we 


-5. 6-7. 
1876-7. 1886-7. 1896-7. 1904-5 190 
1196 2685 
wist & Varn 263 8 m 9 С "a 
o 351 475 
2 "EG 103 511 825 ) 
3 "25 r8 63 7'75 
335:6 602 1,5764 2,190 4,255 
IMPORTS IN RS.. 
& Yarn 179 7,007 3 840 s ao 
75 20,170 97,268 1,04,570 1,20, K 
9,221 68,225 - 212,531 411047 0. , 
35,872 2,51,801 427.790 1451595 49; 
W У 4334) — 3:47,203 7137592 11,63,942 13,20,559 
о 1 о 14/2 í 
Кале In this connection may goes to United Kingdom, some to be ee 
€ has i he value of the exports ported and the rest to be worked up at Dun ee; 
m Period posed to about ro times аё the same time exports of manufactured 
i u eres to 1906; while that jute from Dundee have fallen; this shows 
S th times, It goods has increased to that Dundee cannot maintain its positions 
ore Breat as been already in- а jute producer or manufacturer. e 
Portion of the raw jute Continental countries (specially Germany) 
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The Export and I mport Trade in Jute for the last 30 years is indicated 
by the following table :— 
EXPORTS IN LAKHS OF RUPEES. 


ДОУ ea MET ^ SS a ee rem pean n ety 
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find they еп) 
foreign trade.. 


This is due to the fact that India is 
almost the sole producer of Jute in. the 
world. She contributed in 1911-12, over 
8 million bales of jute out of the total 
demand of 9 million bales in the world. 
Jute occupies an important position in the 
exports of Indian raw products, after cotton 
and foodgrains. In rgrr-r2, jute represented 
22°9 per cent. of the exports of raw materials. 


Again the export of jute cloth occupies :а 
very prominent. place in the exports. of 
Indian manufactures. Jute Munufactures in 
the three years ending 1910-11, represent- 
ed 44 6 per cent. of the total value of exports 
of Indian manufactured articles. In 1911-12, 
this percentage rose to 454. Among. the 
customers of Indian raw jute, United King- 
dom stands first with a percentage of about 
40, while Germany takes 22 per cent., United 
States and France each take about то per 
cent, while the rest is shared in by Italy, 
Austria Hungary and Spain. The exports 
of jute cloth are distributed among United | 
States (33 per cent, Australia (15' per 
cent) United Kingdom (6 рег cent.), 
Germany, Turkey and China and Straits 
Settlements. 


oy very good places in India’s 


i 
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| Я : quantities of Ње The Bs coo this methog wu 
| take | ышы, the jute fabrics with (viz., admission of raw jute free While 
| raw jute; they andis the raw jute is ad- jute fabrics are charged) may be ook n 
| 20 un p they are enable to com- diversion of the trade of the бй n 
mitte 3 


ete successfully with the Calcutta mills. 
р S 


World's consumption of Raw Jute* (thousands of Bales), 


dom, from the following table ;- Kid ў 


1884. 1894. 1904. 50-7. Duty on Manufacured m ( 
| Таоа 1200 1200 1200 1042 Nil, i i Я 
{| United Kingdo 2 1500 2800 3517 Nil, ЕТТ: 
| Bengal mills 9 $ 20 percent in France and | | a 
| E 1100 1800 205 ermany and Aye У 
| . Continent of Europe 850 ^ 10,/* in Belgium ways 
j America, &c. 9 959 Sad c en and su 
| India (Internal demand) 500 - 500 500 390 ЕЁ of the 
a 34 8 6800 8524 qat 1 
T Toran pe De The first table in this secti | good 
| With reference to the increased import produce. enrst table in this section shows | 
A 


trade in jute and jute fabrics, it might be noted 
thatit is indicative of the loss of monopoly of 
jute which India enjoyed in the seventies and 
eighties, of her inability to supply her own 
wants forthe finer jute cloth which is im- 
ported in increasing amounts, One thing 
more may be pointed out that a fairly good 
proportion of the jute cloth that is exported 
is returned to India after being transformed 
into floor- or oil-cloth. in various bright 
coloured patterns; it is possible to utilise 
the jute cloth for this purpose in India and 
thus to save the enormous freight charges, 
and to increase the Profits of the industry. 
The position of India at Present seems to 
be very Strong, but her Prospective future 
cannot be told with certainty in the face of 
state help given in other Countries to jute 
manufactures and jute cultivation. 


However, the Various uses 


to which jute 


loth is bein ў 
m ; cloth g put (viz. for 
RE cant Packing purposes, &c.), seem 
He prospects, to be growing rapidly and 
so the demand for jute fabrics 
is likely to expand continuously, so long as 
their Price js cheap and so long’as no 
snbstitute is found for jute. The industr 
IS therefore lik 


э 


* This table is 


Empire" by Mr, M. pared ш 


“Indi 
de P, Webb, 190 1а cand, the 


8, pp. 95 and 98, 


—————— 
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the relative rise 


in the price of tell Vhs 
raw produce and the fabric; the forme f je de 
has risen during the last ro years (1900 t0 | Шо; 
1910) by about 16 per cent., the latter ha E i no 
fallen by 13 to 15 per cent. The fall in бе Кот 
price of Jute cloth was due to the too rapid f fing 


expansion of production, and wasso great, | 


if The 

that many mills could not work at these lepers 
unremunerative rates and had to close 4 Б | 
The overproduction was caused by а rapid ue R 
increase in the number of looms мш f by Rey 
recent years, and by the greed e "called 
Managing Agents of some mills, ЕТ. Qus fu] 
commission depended not on the Dum | Rev, P 
they made but on the quantity of the E "Ir The 
sold. Many attempts have been m the | SS 
form an Association for regilla RETAIN ian 
output by limiting the number Save bem Jem 
- Work, but they do not seem to ver, tht mal 
attended with great success. Howe di the ШП 
‘real remedy lies in the reduc iiae з 
price of raw jute, which has risene a Me t 
of the increasing demand while tension ine c 
is stationary. Only by E increasin tot 
area under jute cultivation an ae fo mt lie 
the yield per acre is it Po ONT Sl jy 
the increased demand S nt water BL 
the price or to check fraudule А | hir Wi 
"that there is abundant o alread huts 
Y — increase in jute cultivation has Коп ООШ hup 
indicated. Thus with the ехсер е fg: Abou 
flaw the progress and the pea be great ‘boy, 
industry have to be admitte | È 
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ed Ju, i a missionary was 
o f TO E T 
T кру touched by the misery of lepers, 
Ince and р! he had observed in so many 
а Сад India. He went to Great Britain 
"op ways cceeded in interesting many on behalf 
nin oor afflicted, and it was decided 
и Mee iile steps should be taken to 
vide a Home for them. The name of 
n show f fe gentleman is Wellesley C. Bailey. 
of the } within these 38 years, 78 homesteads for 
> forme | fers ‘have been founded. The Society 
190010 | trameliorating the conditions of Lepers 
n has fas no missionaries of its own, but aids 
in the Missionary Societies of different denomina- 
0 rapid |. отв liberally. 
К D" largest of the Indian homesteads for 
5 dos | 5 ds in Purulia, in Bengal, about 179 
ЧД mls from Calcutta. It was founded b 
a apil he Rev, H. UF И 
within ae E L x mann, who was succeeded 
1 of the ШЕН. ahn. Both have since been 
whos | ac fu оте, and are beholding the glori- 
profs | Re, p of their faith. . Since 1902 the 
fabri | m. | agner has been working here. 
пае | yan, ноп dates back to’ nearly 25. 
ng the [Wn t. he beginning of the ‘8o’s, a 
10031 ly. com °Р1© government official moved 
ve pe үе for the, lepers, allowed them 
en t But When m outside the town of Purulia. 
coul Жа] took hi was transferred, another 
с the ners place, who not only with- 
Supp) | lunt q Permission to WES y 
jon 0 Wayang Peir huts, h Чаш oe aes 
easing | m and adopted sey. ad the sick driven 
se f n er Settlement evere measures to make 
redit | у | W were ban: Possible. Some of 
ceri ур. Yin s nished at that time are 
or the | Mr Were top J relate how some of them 
ied | his 8 Under к to go elsewhere, were 
de ы, Stood S IMS trees where their 
3 a ah out ' then died a pitiful 
| | We, y 1 tim 
ME mig’ М Bailey, mentioned 
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Soon the news spread that such a Home 
had been built, and unfortunates came from 
great distances in order to end their lives 
there in peace and what comfort their 
condition permitted. Suddenly objections 
were raised by the Corporation against the 
settlement of the lepers, and it seemed that 
this blessed work would be destroyed. 

Just then an unexpected opportunity 
offered itself. A big plot of land with a 
dense forest was placed at the disposal of 
the Rev. H. Uffmann, and soon the roads 
were laid out, so that now in a new spot, 
quite outside the precincts of the town, 
Purulia, a new Homestead could be built. 

There now actually a little town has 
opened out. Whoever sees it from a dis- 
tance, as it lies picturesquely, in the midst 
of a forest of Indian oak-trees, some of the 
last slopes of the Vindhya Hills forming a 
background, has no conception of the 
amount of misery which is harboured there. 

A road laid out and taken care of by the 
lepers, leads into the town, whose isolated 
houses with flat roofs and various colour- 
‘ings, some chrome, others blue, and again 
others pink, look quite picturesque along 
the broad horizon. 

A wall which stretches from north to 
south through the whole length of the place 
divides the property into two big parts, 
upon.one of which the women and girls 
live and on the other the men and boys. 
Coming from the mission property and en- 
tering the place from the east, one sees right 
at the entrance the school buildings for the 
girls and the 18 houses for grown-up 
women. The houses are joined by streets 
and every house affords room for 12 to 14 
women, a number which owing to lack 
of buildings, has often to be exceeded. 
The houses are 45 feet in length and built 
at a distance of so to 75 feet apart. Each 
has a verandah in front, with arches upon 
pillars. : 

On the farther side of the wall are the 

s of the men, to whom entrance to 
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also to the women 
architecture is the 5 
of houses is greater, 


is strictly forbidden; as 

to the men’s side. The 

ame, only the number 

namely, 22, excepting 

the school buildings and the dwellings of 
the boys, 

In as much аз for 
both for men and w 
as the Dispensary, 
Warehouse, a Sit 
Hospital, are buil 
wall, with doors to 

Painful cleanline 
A doctor and an ap 
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are not in an Abode E 
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` face, ^: 
With great care forethoy 

has been taken that the sin a 

properties of this little p 


should be retained, 
hardly any city in 
world which . bears 
an impress as this 
For its direction зоте оф}, 
and workmen аге. naturally 
needed: Indians who are 
lepers, but of these there are only 
afew. Each house has its own 
Leper Superintendent or [¢ «| [© 
female Superintendent, (Elders |. 
they are called). Each individual | ү 
is. responsible for what happens | |: 
in his. own house. The commu 
nity of these lepers forms the 
Council; one each for the men 
and women. All the little ar 
rangements which are necesan 
for such a community are frst 
discussed with the members d] 
the Council before they are put 
in force. They are fully m | 
cious of their dignity and мар 
the execution of every Es 
There are all kinds of thine 
decide and discuss. . The SET li 
are mostly elderly peop yes] 
have already been for many у= 
in the Colony. 
For 
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and again disinfected, 
before it is brought into 
circulation again, 

At specially festive 
Occasions, as at Christmas, 
or otherwise casually, en- 
tertainments are arranged 
for them, at which com- 
petitive games and com- 
petitive songs take place. 
These, with the warm 
weather in India, it 15 
possible to conclude with 
а common evening meal 
in the open air, 


What of the Evil Days! 
Ah! how often, when 
walking through the rows 
of houses and single dwell- 
ings, can one see real 
frames of horror, mutilat- 
ed; and heart rending are 


ttle ar. 3 » often the lamentations, 
ке Miss D. Haun, Miss A. Haun. when the fingers, the 
are first 


bers ol 
are put 
y cons 
d watch | 

order } fn 
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ingsto | [пр - ` 

р CoN physical weakness, work shows 
Гез. WhO [її ever Е its beneficial influence, but 
y yes | much suffering and anxiety 


rne by them, That is also 
af some 
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lines 0 

E | et E ly receive some 
E hat they wisp eir money they 
“host! Ррег, salt d wish : wood, veget- 
rend © sufficien; ^ "hatever they have a 


Cien 
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couts | ic no they ar 

ich af M rket, a 291 allowed to go to 
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heces; everything can be 
en both 5 еш! for a Indian. 
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: 20р make ешо 
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е any ) n for all; and in 
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tin 8 carba © an earthen pot,- 
sed, fj bolic acid. The ue 
boiling water, 
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hands, the arms, or other 
limbs, decayed by leprosy, 
drop off! Or, when the 
fearful wounds open, who. 
What agonies must the 


Miss E. Haun. 


can describe it! 


poor endure ! ; 

The Superintendent says that he has 
experienced it, not only once, but repeated- 
ly, that in spite of the pains many sufferers 
have sung hymns of praise. What a dole- 
ful sight: a human being, covered with 
wounds, in extreme helplessness, lying on 
a low bamboo frame strung with ropes: ~ 
and even then hymns of praise! Truly, 
who can speak here of Evil Days? = 

Though leprosy is not necessarily heredi- 
tary still it is natural that children of lepers 
would be specially predisposed to fall 
victims to the same disease. lf healthy 
children are soon removed from the environ- 
ments of lepers, one succeeds in very many 
cases in saving them. Some are infected at 
a very tender age and cannot be brought 
up with the perfectly healthy children of 
lepers, even if they show no signs of the 
disease; such must be brought up in 
connection with the Leper Colony, in as much 
as they, too, are abhorred as unclean by the 
natives, as soon as it is known that their 
parents are lepers. What is then to become 
of the children? Are they to perish by the 


wayside? From the above it will be seen 
that three distinct educational establish- 
ments are needed, namely: firstly, for the 
real victims of leprosy; then, for those who 
are suspected of infection; and lastly, for 
those who have no signs of leprosy. 

The healthy children of leprous parents 
are brought up in the “Children’s Home,” 
which has been built apart from the Leper 
Colony, and consists of a dwelling for girls, 
one for boys, and a school house, on the 
north-west side of which the house-father, 
himself a son of a leprous mother, lives 
with his healthy family. 

Teaching is given according to the Go- 
vernment Code; the regular course of five 
Yeats 15 open to all, and specially gifted 
Pupils are given the Option to Study up to 
the standard of the middle school. The 
reason is that means and ways must be 
‘found to fit them all for some profession, 
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FEMALE ELDERS OF THE PunuLiA LEPER Согомү. 


Not many of those who come to the 
Colony remain Hindus or Muhammedans, 
nor continue to offer to evil spirits. Already 
from a distance one can see the spire of the 
church steeple, which was built in the 
centre of the town, over-towering every- 
thing. No one is forced to become a Chris- 
tian, and Christians are not treated different- 
ly from non-Christians, and yet most of 
them turn Christian. 

Thus the Leper Colony has become a 
city which is set on a hill; it cannot be hid. 
Manifold blessings have gone out from it. 

A great number of indescribable unfor-. 
tunates have received shelter in that city, 
as they come from great distances in order 
to be admitted here. 

The work amongst the Lepers in Purulia 
was begun in the fall of 1886, but the 
Purulia Leper-Asylum was opened only in 
1888 on a spot close to the Mission premises 
and within the boundaries of the Muni- 
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necessary afterwards to remove it to the 
present site, "an open elevated spot of land, 
measuring about 200 bighas, outside the 
limits of the Municipality. 

„Тһе land was purchased on behalf of 
"The Leper Mission Trust Association," 
Dublin, for the sum of Rs. 800 and is held 
under a perpetual lease at a yearly rent of 
Rs. ror. Besides some plots have been 
later acquired for the purpose of building 
the home for untainted children, the quarters 
for the working staff, and some lands which 
hàve now been brought under cultivation. 

; Гћеге are altogether 65 buildings belong- 
ing to the Asylum, including the Children’s 

ome and quarters for the working staff. 
The whole expenditure on the bui 


: buildings 
including — tanks, wells, and drainage 
. arrangement has been over Rs, 1,00,000. 


Including leprous children and suspects 
under observation, there are at present in 

sylum ;— 
Men 


0 —N 
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occupied in different ways. 
ив аге ол has been laid out, in 
e e. owns a special plot in 
ch bloc cultivate such vegetables 
their own consumption. 
try bedsteads for their own 
ake coun others assist in cleaning 
; rees or tending cattle. 
g goa long way to 
Reading, singing, and 
nous instruments form a fa- 
tion of not a few of those 
в comparatively good. The 
shose ‘on of the arable lands is entirely 
ШЙ Lepers themselves. —. 
int m n Christian Doctor 1s in charge 
n edical work. He. has received his 
ете А. in the Government 
11 diploma as Ae 
сат College at Agra. The Civil Sur- 
|| on of the station exercises control ever his 
wwkand occasionally visits :patients and 
|| does major operations. The chief remedies 
If employed are Gurjan oil, Chaulmugra oil, 
Anenic, Quinine and. Carbolic oil, and be- 
j| sdes special cases are treated with Nastin 
. The Nastin treatment 


n . 
heir time. 
кру t т 
ne indige 
B | courte occupa 
health 1 


(уе resulted in ‘a cure. 

Men receive four seers of rice and five 

an ine pies per week in cash. Women 
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- In the shop of the Asylum lepers 
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inside the Asylum. All children above that 
age are admitted either to the observation 
wards or, if they are uninfected, into the 
‘Children’s Home” which is half way from 
the town on the way to the Asylum. Those 
who become suspects here are sent over into 
the observation wards, and thcse who 
develop leprosy are put in the Wards for 
tainted children. The inmates of the 
children’s homé are under the immediate 
care of a resident hotise-father. All receive 
a primary education. The girls cook and 

wash and:mend and make garments for the 

institution. The boys of the children’s home 

when grown up, either learn a trade or are 

trained as helpers and teachers, or as 

compounders in the compounders’ school 

which is recognised by Government. In 

their leisure hours they are engaged in sports 

and gardening. 


Different schools are maintained in the 
Asylum and Children's Home, viz :— 

(1) Tainted Girls’ schools with 38 pupils. 

-(2) Suspect Girls’ with 14 5,7 

(3) Untained Girls’ school with 20 , 

(4) School for leprous women 36 m 


(5) Kindergarten with 20 (for 
children of the staff.) 

(6) Tainted Boys' school. with 31 pupils. 

(7) Suspect Boys' school ТО 

(8) Untainted Boys' school 22 4, 

(9) School for leprous теп. WU Ups 

(10) Compounders' school with 5 students. 
TOTAL бо 219 


. The Leper-Colony is receiving a Govern- 
ment-Grant of Rs. r,ooo p.m. & Rs. so 
p. m. as school Grant and an annual Grant 
of Rs. roo in lieu of Medicine. The proceeds 
of cultivation and property left by deceased 
lepers, if any, proceeds of sale of vegetables 
grown in the Untainted home and donations 
go to the funds. 

The local subscriptions and special 
donations in India last year amounted to 

Rs. 1,095, while the *Mission to Lepers in 
India and the East’ contributed Rs. 24,015 
raised. by charity in the United Kingdom, 
on the Continent and America. 
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THE TEXT OF SHAKSPERE 


I. 

7 ) wrote not for an age, but 
EU ac "What Kalidasa is to 

India that Shakspere is _to the world, 
said the Bengali poet. Is it not curious 
then that in no vernacular of India is a 
complete translation of the immortal plays 
to be found, that no Indian scholar has 
made any contribution of moment to the 
ever-growing Shakspere-literature? Of 
earnest students of English literature there 
is no lack іп the country, but who has yet 
suggested a new opening in what has been 
well called the eternal chess-game of Shaks- 
perean study? Not even a rushlight at the 

shrine can be claimed by an Indian student. 
Now one reason for this lamentable state 
of affairs no doubt is that English after all 
is a breadstudy in this country and the 
energy of our most promising young men 
has to be devoted to the earning of the 
daily bread even before they have obtained 
the University degree. The hungry mouths 
at home must be fed, the wolf at the door 
must be fought. These duties are elemental 
and imperative, and few indeed are Indian 


j gein the luxury of 
post-graduate research, 


But another reason, which is по less im- 
portant to my mind, is that the average 


Indian student never studies Shakspere in 
the proper way and the right s 


{ pirit. In the 
educational department there have been 
men of talent and ability. But they haye, 
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in my opinion is very injurious to the E 
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Бе presented in their literary aspect even oan 
to young students. It is the essential poetry 
which they must be taught to appreciate 
and this a teacher can do not by merely | 
explaining the meanings of words or t| 
directing his pupils to read up Gervinus or \, 
even Dowden, but by helping them to M 
sider the dramatic value of each scene p. 
the part which it plays in relation B | 
б : them points 
whole, and by suggesting to' He 
view from which the analysis of i. d 
motive and dramatic character тау d 
fitably undertaken. Professor moe % 
among others, saw that for M | 
on the prince of dramatists t ; 2 ads [| 
tive rather than the matter-of- s Ter 
scholarship is more in request, à үе” set [ү 
tors of the “Warwick $һаКезр® wedii |y 
example which has since B dn yl 
Mr. А. W. Verity and, more Ye ny 
editors of the “Tutorial XO (о 
Verity’s “Student's Shakes taba 
only three volumes seem so a ; 
published) cannot, in its Y what 10% 
beaten, and I do not see at dition fof Jndiat 
there can be for a "special ec! noth 
students” by men who have P gam 
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greatest tragedies of quoted from, Mr. H. Cuningham. The 

are marked by other is part of Long 
d morality,—the students, and ha 
ps never so ponderous R. M. Spence, 
tic like Gervinus,— Training College, J 
m of Shaksperean tragedy boy knows that the folio text of Macbeth 

in the same is very corru 
well-known been rejecte 
tudents are never put їп the being the work of Shakspere at all. 


m. On ing these plays properly and the latter point Mr. Spence seems to Бе 
stucy s so little of what may severely reticent, 


kesperean scholarship in the the information which he 
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But not the words. 


These difficulties, however, 
ot endeavour to so 
ent is injured beca 
Paraphrase r 
pendent ende 
The spectacle 


4 above that in the editions of 


for 
n is paid to 
y or the art. 
an study 
1 says а 
„ascertainment 


more difficult 


or 


n 
most 5enerally, 


any 
‘portant and diffi 


cult comes out with an obscene and offensive 
ré S ed couplet, which is wholly irrelevant, and 
a C which some buffoon actor must have 
ast question сап improvised to tickle “the ears of the 
. Comparing two  groundlings. Я 
| Ьееп Take again the great thunderstorm Scene 
„cast few months in the same play, Act II, Scene i. The 
the prophecy with which it concludes is entirely 


€ critic 
"CC-0. In Public odas 


nefit teach the 


pt, and that portions of it have 
d by competent critics as not 


Upon 


and upon the first point 


1 vouchsafes to 
his readers is entirely inadequate, It is 


I.A. student in our 


importance of understanding the text of country who is required to study Macbeth. 
the impo as fully as possible. Shakspere How can a graduate’s acquaintance with 
E ced fear notes, as Grant White this play be considered satisfactory in the 
| SM lentirely agree with W. J. Craig year of grace I912 when he does not possess 
| that though to Shakspere was given the even so much information about it as could 
їй gift of ready and felicitous сарлар e easily г 22 43 years ago from the 
nanalmost superhuman degree, yet often Clarendon Press edition? i 
lt is a very CREDE Е writer. The learned authors of this edition, in 


the preface to their classical Cambridge 
Shakespeare, remark, 


“As our knowledge grows, so also our admiration 


the paraphra- and our pleasure in the study increase, dashed only 

And the by a growing sense of the textual imperfections and 
when he  Uncertainties which stand between the author and his 
to 


his easily scanned and construed, and therefore not 
is not un- generally suspected of corruption, which nevertheless 
an graduate being unable have not been printed exactly as they were first 
а play of 
get up for 


readers. For, besides the recognised difficulties, 
we are convinced that there are many passages, still 


written. Some ruder hand has effaced the touch of 
the master.” А 

This is not all. No careful student of 
Shakspere can deny that there are inter- 
polations more or less extensive at places. 
Take the last two lines, for instance, of 
Actl, Scene v, of King Lear. The old 
king has just discovered the true nature of 
his eldest daughter and is about to depart 
from her palace. With his affectionate 


heart almost sundered in twain he exclaims, 
“О! let me not be mad, not mad, sweet heaven 3 
D y үрт Keep me in temper; I would not be mad! 
o Indian 


And within two lines of this the fool 
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mans' series for Indian 
з been compiled by Mr. 
Principal, Government 
ubbulpore. Every school- 


— UO 
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i he like. 
f dramatic contrast or t 
| Eee уле closely follow some e 
| wrongly ascribed to Chaucer, and shoul 


be struck out from all authentic editions of 

re’s text. : 
S UE have referred specially to Mr. 
Cuningham's edition of a aes 
І may say a word or two here regar DE t Д 
portions of the play to which this learne 
critic takes exception as spurious and un- 
| Shaksperean. These are Act I, Scenes 1, 11, 
| and iii, lines 1—37; Асі 111, scene v, and 
^ Act IV, Scene i, lines 39—43 and 125—132. 
|| l agree with recent critics in rejecting the 
Ж Hecate portion as also the witches' dance 
| and the speech which leads up to it (that 
| is, the portions of Acts III and IV specified 
above). Mr. Verity apparently thinks 
otherwise. He admits that Hecate does 
not seem to advance the action of the play 
at all, in an artistic sense she is an intruder, 
1 But his faith in the first Folio 1s strong, and 
| his conclusion therefore is that her introduc- 
| tion is “at least explicable as a piece of 
| the orthodox machinery of witchcraft ; 
| tradition inspired what dramatic economy 
j5 might, pehaps, have dispensed with." Upon 
а this reasoning large portions of Middleton's 
Witch might be incorporated with Macbeth, 
and I do not see why this ingenious critic 
has excluded the full texts of the two 
songs, 


“Соте away, come away", etc., 
and 


“Black spirits,” etc., 


from Act III, Scene v, and Act IV, Scene 
ij 1, respectively. : 
f am not prepared, however, to re; 
first 118 lines of the play. With d En 
| the very first scene Mr, Cuningham quotes 
Seymour to the effect — The witches here 
seem to be introduced f 
than to tell us they a 


Ed as I cannot discover any advantage 
pesu ting from such anticipation, but, on 

e contrary, think it injurious 
the scene is not genuine.” 


or no other purpose 
re to meet again; 


ant spirit of the play. 


e : А 
еш my judgment, is necessa 
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2 * lay they ate” 
p P er atmospheisand place! кагалар eap pe раа 


the spectator or reader in t 
As the curtain rises we are inad 
and see the physical nature in Ese 
thunder, lightning and rain . Сотто) 
such a time the influences of and there 
embodied and declare tha eil 
is foul and foul is fair.” 
that these influences are directed tol 
Macbeth, and our intere again | 
in the hero of the play. When the e A 
does later on appear, att 


he Correct m | к 
oj 


the creed of the weird sisters, and ve d | 


It is important to understand th) (part 
nature and meaning of Shakspere's though} sential 
which. found concrete embodiment in wha \ ad t 
have been called **witches."* If this is dong altoge 
I do not think a reader will feel oppressi 
with Seymour’s criticism of the first 37 lins] 5 
of Act I, Scene i1i,—“All that we hear of thy} 
sailor and his wife is rather ludicrousang seat | 
impertinent than solemn and material” 4f attitud 
similar criticism may be directed agam) 
the incantation scene (Act IV, Scene vidi 
The brewing of the powerful charm, i jm 
ingredients are so carefully described; a ! 
not seem, it has been said, to raria 
definite purpose, for nothing seems "^ 
done with it. Yet no critic, has. шоа | 
the genuineness of this portion o Spip 
The fact of the matter’ is han Anil 
wanted to bring out forcibly th E 
malice, the propensity to wanton | 
which he invested his supernaturé wel 
and at the same time to make E n 
a sufficient external resemblan ED 
dreaded creatures of vulgar DE nation 
to act immediately on theim EAR 
his spectators. 

The second scene О 
however, so easily dispose 
the slovenly metre, П01 
phraseology, which 
Shakspere could write b t 
be the last person to 2 "E 
piece of destructive critici 
only upon a person's ably 
style. People speak 8) are 
passages or touches whic m 
and of others which are ^7 


ct 
{ the first " 
d of 7 gw 

he bo 


., уе is the "uncertain 
d, re. Nor is it necessary 
RE 'absurdity of making 
ldier the messenger of 
: arance on the stage 
‘tory: Bio ER be said to fill it 
on the of atmosphere of battle and add 
^h the E appeal of the whole episode. 
othe ra fhculty to be explained is the 
[| al | between what 15 said of the 
РАН wdor here and what is said of 


a upon 
сап! кед so 


e 
That O е following scene. Mr. vente 
[ш | of dissimulation on the part i 
We recog. ns is, in my opinion, inadmissib e. 
e he has Pearly agree with him in thinking 
has been M so far as the scene itself is concerned 
Me M from all its contents), it has an es- 
t 


he stage and tempted, we must be told 
st 37 lins] wmething of all that is great and good in 
саго lim so that we may the better realise how 


‘crousanf geat was the subsequent fall. Duncan’s 


d agai 9 that we may the better appreciate the 
Scene ij magnitude of his ingratitude. The internal 
m, wis Шоп and the foreign invasion lead 
ibed, def Duncan to settle the succession. .And this 


have anj lores Macbeth’s hand, the new “addition’ 
ms tob] Wh which his kin 
Im havin 


integral part of the play 
| S ue I therefore think 
rente э ис шыша 
j A onginally written were subse- 
ce 0] МЫ Pered with by inferior hacks, 
т ien 3 € stance of the stage- 

at from е was such tampering 
AME Scene vi, too. There 

6 acduff, who was living 
use he failed his presence 
12 has already left for 
is ay antecedent Scene iv 
d s that he had only 
would: Macduff denied his 
ST send for him, ànd the 
Sterg, And aeg Boing to seek the 
асБе г Only in the fourth 


Кыш that а : 
ше? towar S interviewed the 
Adi nur ds the close of the first 
ed to: у 


S come to 
agland; 


inform him that 
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My conclusion therefore is that we should 
delete from the authentic text only these 
portions which Mr. Chambers has placed 
within thick brackets in the “Warwick” 
edition of Macbeth. | may add that Mr. 
Fleay, an acute critic whose instincts are all 
directed against conservatism, upon mature 
reconsideration of the matter, condemns 
only Act IIl, Scene v, and Act IV, Scene i, 
lines 39—43. 

Ш. 

As for purely textual criticism of the 
genuine portions of Shakspere's plays, Indian 
students are never invited, and they seldom 
care, to study the original quarto and 
folio editions. If they did, they would not 
be slow to discover that the modern texts, 
which they find so easy to read and 
construe, have been built up by tedious 
years of patient, accurate and industrious 
scholarship. Їп neither the quarto editions 
nor the folio recension do the plays appear 
* cured and perfect of their limbes.” ‘Both 
versions are in places hopelessly incorrect 
and almost everywhere full of misprints of 
allsorts and kinds. A reader who wants 
to enjoy Shakspere and not bother himself 
with various readings, is no doubt well 
advised in selecting a reliable. text and 
troubling himself no further. But to the true 
student, who is prepared to think for him- 
self and live laborious days,,the restoration 
of the pure text of Shakspere appeals as 
deeply as that of our ancient monuments 
does to the archaeologist or the art-critic. 
To every man is not given the genius of 
Theobald which inspired the Porson of 
Shaksperean scholarship to divine 'а babbled 
of green fields where the original prints the 
nonsense “а Table of greenfields,” or, to 
emend the prose of “ this bank and schoole 
of time” into the immortal poetry of this bank 
and shoul of time. But every humble 
student, who works in the genuine spirit, 
may do something to clear the debris and 
polish up the old columns. No worker, 
however, is qualified for the task who has 
not prepared himself by long and devoted 
study of Shakspere’s works and - close and 
careful examination of all contemporary 


literature. 


Of mere misprints no explanation can be 
given and the reader must rely upon his 


own ingenuity and knowledge fora clue to 


the right reading. But there are some 
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V siete er ae ыр: 


ay 


ү 


| mistakes, by 10 те ppe mimon, Of pueh 
an explanation may be given, and, s 
benefit of students who care for the рое 
text, I will give here а few illustrations о 
| A us consider a passage in Hamlet, 
Act I, Scene iii, lines 73—74, which in the 
| first folio runs thus : 

| ‘And they in France of the best ranck and station 

1 Are of a most select and generous cheff in that. 

| This, as it stands, is not intelligible, 
| though Malone threw outa desperate sugges- 
tion that chef is a heraldic term and means 
the upper third part of a shield. It is 
hard to print any nonsense out of which the 
| ingenuity of man can not extort some sense. 
i" Most editors have, however, felt that there 
| is some mistake and several emendations 
| have been proposed. Rut a consideration 
p^ of the quarto text may help us to solve the 
| difficulty. The first Quarto reads: 

| And they of France of the chiefe rancke and station 
v Are of a most select and generall chiefe in that. 

The second Quarto gives, 


And they in France of the best ranck and station 
Or of a most select and generous chiefe in that. 
What seems to have happened is this. 
The printer's eye caught “of” and “chiefe” 
in line 73 and introduced them in line 74 
after “are” and *genera]]" respectively. In 
the second Quarto "generall" was corrected 
Into "generous," it was recognised that the 
two Чор» and the two "chiefe"s in two 
Successive lines could not be Correct, so the 
first “of” was altered to “jn” and the first 
chiefe" to "best," and, the sense of line 
74 as it stood not being clear, “or” was 
substituted for “are,” [Professor Dowde 
i approves of the last substitution, see Arden 
edition, p. 33.] The Folio reading is the 
Same as that of the Second Quarto exc 
that "chiefe" is Spelt cheff. The true re des 
of line 74 then seems to be simply Sd 
е Are most select and generous in that, 
This Grant Whit 
Wright approved, Sore ae 


Ow it will be found that i 
have frequently introduced. HE 


t 2; Or misspelt 
Words by their attention having for r 


Taming 
elieve the same thing has 
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happened. The word 1$ 
А the close of the Баз been e | NR 
it is now impossible to say Wire ling? Р 
original it has replaced, Word in 1" g 
In Macbeth, Act II, Scene iv, |; йы 
If trembling I inhabit then "опао h 


› 
» Protest me 


) 


the word trembling seems to 

caught from line 103 (“shall neve et 
and we can only guess as A 
original word was. If thi 
would adopt Herford’s | 
“if I display trembling, inve "Mb 
as an outward habit.” but Eu ШШ ай 
Kspere, in 
formed, 
the noun} ga 
Inclined fy V 


If trembling I inhabit hence [or thence], 


construing "if [ fly this place in tremb 
ling habit.” Shakspere often separata | 
the adjective from the substantive whichi 
qualifies, and two distinct words being тш 
into one is a common press error, But | an | 
not satisfied with this conjecture now. _ | 

To take another instance from Маф V; 
Line 44, Act V, Scene iv, stands in the Ву 
Folio thus,— : | 

Cleanse the stufft bosom of that perilous stufe. 


The Clarendon Press editors question ths 
reading and observe, “Опе or other 0 
these words must be due tona mistake Auk 
transcriber or printer.” Other editors fh i, pn 
the repetition is іп Shaksperes p. s 
But as Mr. Cuningham points 000 | TN 
there is neither point nor quibble tO К 
made in the mere repetition of | 
He refers to Henry V, IV. i. S hr VE 
conjectures slough (spelt “51и ч int! [д 
I would not change the last us gi [ls 
line but am prepared to take stufft to 
error for “slufft,” and read B 

Cleanse the slough’d bosom of that ped 


This accords better with “a min 


in King 


yb 


in line 40. ше | yy i 
; neh Xu 

In Romeo and Juliet, Act 8 Pis 

131—2 ЕЕ: 

Which ў here most might fou! 

hen most sought whe Rand Wor, 

Being one too many by my weaty. self mis 7 tye 

the second most is clearly The m RCM 


"more", as Allen saw- Tu 
obviously is ‘perfect solítucti, 


:s youthful piece he was 
E d slip the chance of 
h the degrees of comparison, 

D mistakes is due to the 
= words or even letters. А 
of the latter is the study 
third and fourth Folios, 


substituted for *dusty" (‘‘the 


Jum ov. Scene v, line 23, апа which 
оой Й 


ted by Rowe, Pope and 
n nM NS estre of the former 
uf e ей from the same play, Act II, 
Fe ; line 57, where all the Folios read 
fer not my steps, which they may walk. 


enhabi 
SDere, in 
formed 2 
e Noun 
lined Rowe corrected, “ which way they walk." 

Í This word “way” or “may”, | may remark 
in passing, is a fruitful source of error in 
tremb ff old texts. Readers will remember 
separates 
which it 
ing run 
Jut | am 


Her smiles and tears 
Were like a better way. 

inKing Lear, Act IV, Scene iii, lines 19-20. 
| Sumetous emendations have been suggested. 


Maciek 4и" time I was inclined to think that 


E "far" 1 now suspect we should 
à ER like, O better, say." The speak- 
at first evidently was that 


tears were like the 
sky when sunshine 
but he immediately 
ys that she looked 
deed and the com- 
ice to the loveliness 
nd expression. (А, 
€quently misprinted 
800d illustration is 
e Act I, Scene 
h Word" in the second 
аа Folio has been corrected 
lowin € later Folios, and modern 
alone, generally read 


the April 
e pogether, 
mse and sa 
М У 

"оге beautiful in 


rs think 
manne. 


famous Passage, 
d 


ough 
When d i even refresh my labours, 
3 


The Tempest, III, i, 14-5. 
ore (corrected to “least” 
ave got displaced, 


1 
ca best Suits the 


DA Eby КД Җа АКВ Bsa 


is that the sweet thoughts lighten Ferdi- 
nand's physical toil in such a way that he 
is really least busy when he is most 
employed in performing the task imposed 
upon him. 

Iam not sure that in Macbeth, Act IV, 
Scene ii, lines 21-2, 


But float upon a wild and violent sea 
Each way, and move, 
we have not the same error. Steevens' 
emendation ‘And each way move,” and Cap- 
ell’s “And move each way" have the merit 
of simplicity. Гат disposed, however, to 
agree with the Cambridge editors in think- 
ing that move is a misprint for *none." The 
meaning as they express it, is—‘we are 
floating in every direction upon a violent 
sea of uncertainty, and yet make no way." 
Another class of errors is due to the fact 
that the *copy" was often dictated to the 
compositors and they did not hear every word 
aright. Numerous instances may be given. 
I will content myself with two. In Romeo 
and Juliet, Act I, Scene i, line ros, 
То know our farther pleasure in this case, 


the Folios and the third Quarto give “our 
Father's pleasure.” So for “sure” (“Thou sure 
and firm-set earth") in Macbeth, Act Il, 
Scene i, line 56, the first Folio prints Sowre. 
In Act IV, scene i, line 6, 

Toad, that under cold stone, 


the superlative inflexion of cold seems to 
have been dropt for the same reason. Other- 
wise the defect in rhythm cannot be satis- 
factorily accounted for. 

(Here I must add a word as to the neces- 
sity of familiarising ourselves with the 
principles of Shakspere’s versification. If we 
do so, we shall discover numerous errors in 
the Early editions which an uncritical ear 
never notices. A fatal objection, for ins- 


tance, to the Folio reading in Macbeth, Act 


V, Scene v, line 42, “I pull in resolution,” 
is that the emphasis must be laid on zm con- 
trary to the rhythm of the verse. But the 
professedly Indian editions have little to 
say about the metre.) 

It is possible, however, that in the ins- 
tance above given the printer dropt the 
final two letters of “coldest” because they 
happened to be identical with the initial 
two letters of the following word “stone.” 
This is a fruitful source of error too, and | 


ceo Suf EERE еее here the Key is to be found to the 


| 

1 
2 

| 
ИР 


QQ) 


in King Lear, Act III, 


394 


well-known crus 

Scene vii, line 00. 
ibed. 

All cruels else subscri 

(This is the Quarto lection, the Folio has 


tsubscribe.") 


J read ? 
All cruels self-subscribed, 


that is, all. cruel creatures surrendered, ts 
least for the time being, the essential cruelty 
of their nature. (The long s was often. con- 
founded with f. For the word "subscribed 
see Act I, Scene ii, line 24 ante, and for 
the form "self-subscribed" compare “self- 
covered,” Act IV, Scene ii, line 62 post). е 

Another class of errors which it is desir- 
able to notice is the omission of a line ora 
part of a line which render the remainder 
ofthe passage more or less unintelligible. 
See, for instance, King Lear, Act 11, Scene п, 
E and shall find time 

From this enormous state, seeking to give 
Losses their remedies. 

In such cases all emendations must be pure 
guess-work. 

There is clearly a lacuna in Hamlet, Act I, 
Scene i, lines 117-8, 

As stars with trains of fire and dews of blood, 
Disasters in the sun. 

Malone conjectured 


Astres with trains of fire—and dews of blood 
Disastrous dimmed the sun, 


and Staunton further emended the last line 
of this, 
~ . Discoloured (or distempered) the sun. 


In my college days, when my judgment 
was peen, I was disposed to read 
stres with trains of fire and 4 
Disaster'd in the sun. paro ed 
(The ‘conceit of comets, 
skyey bodies coming 
extravagant, 


І meteors or other 
ү, into collision is not 
as will appear fr 
what similar passage in Richer UID AER 
l now prefer to think that a line between 
the present lines 116 and I17 has been lost 
and instead of composing one for Shakspere 
we should: follow Moberly’s example eae 
morrow опе from Julius Caesar, Act T, Sce 
i. Henry Morley read heroically Pere 
And stars with trains of fire an i : 
Disastrous omen gave. 
his 15 a: good illustration of what not 
when attempting to emend the text 


d dews of blood - 


aS 
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As there are errors of omen ; 
are errors of commission. Топ, s 
legion. A good 
j Lines 
Scene iv, are printed thu: 
Quarto: 


the d 4 
Doth all the noble substa тат of ale 
To his own scandal. puo doubt 
Eale manifestly 
or “vile.” The trouble lies with th 
of a doubt. |t i s 


at thi] 
a phras | 
а See, er] 
Henry V, iv. i. 20 ; The Merta Verh i 
‘undoubtedly, The 
“ ” = H 
word "out" having been missed, awasi 
troduced for the sake of metre, as in Act | 
Scene iii, line 74, discussed above, "Dol: 
I understand to mean ‘works’ and so tu]. 
verts, and I do not take it for an auxili 
verb. Professor Dowden takes “scanda'f 
to be the principal verb, and Corsns 
construes “substance.” But the order d 
the words shows. that either interpretati 
is impossible. “Oft” or “often? for oft 
ofaisan obvious emendation, but in E ako pr 
opinion js inadmissible. As Mr. Vet] wig 
remarks, * ‘Often’ would admit excepi] of stu 
where something of universal and inti genera 
able experience is, surely. intended. i index 
Before I conclude I must say 2 Wi 
nnawayes i n 
Scene n, Ile ^E 
roe | 


ks, “НҢ 


| Mofuss 


$есо 
Mr. Р; 


about the famous crug of “ru 
in Romeo and Juliet, Act Ill, . 
I consider this a misprint. 
Dowden in.his beautiful 
should any critic neglect 
the cairn under which 
buried ?" (Arden edition, 
stone is * Sun's weary.eyes: 

I have. only to state 
discursive observations А 
solely to а desire to show how ha 
ing and important the'study 9 |, 
text even in its external an@ 
is, and what a vast field о 
search the Indian student а e 
ed. My remarks are W ons 


owe th Д 


. ы 0 
‘a sympathetic consider: ae 
tions l have put forward a аре 


Sarısu CH! 


air that the National Council 


em ig in the 2 : 
1| I l'Education is shortly going to be 
: ord out of existence. Positive state- 
w 


ven are being made that its span of 
| ЗЕРИ over some two or three months 
lie ex It is needless to say that such state- 
E. come from those who have never 
ed totake any the least interest in the 
fairs of the Council and it is left to the 
public to take their remarks for what : they 
| eworth, The reasons why such uncalled 
| forcomments are forthcoming from every 
| direction are not far to seek. The first and 
| emost of them appears to be the falling 
| fof students both in the Calcutta and the 
Molussil Institutions of the Council. 
Secondly the unfortunate withdrawal of 
Mt Pali's aid of Rs. 2000/ a month has 
„f 0 prejudiced the public opinion. 
"| With regard to the falling off of the number 


шп, it is easy to see that though, 
Ey Speaking, that is an unerring 
Mex of the dec 


Ming in view du of an Institution, yet, 
96 | under which ae xe Peculiar circumstances 
"| ‘lot fst. saw National Council of Educa- 
Id as a: : e light, that is to be consi- 
mmens Xception rather than rule. 
€ enthusiasm for everything 


Prevailed 
ew 


m its very nature, 
DE ontinue to be the 
be ment. ds Steady growth and 
e the ш People PEDE all opinions to the 

Mea of Мно 59 informed know, that 


nal 

ji product of tha 

te doubteq] y 
Ur yea Shape. 

S before 


ducation was not 
t enthusiasm alone, 
Save the idea its 
Hs wos not less than 
€ late movements 
Aiora] иса от that the first. idea of im- 
Nes, daw 9 our boys strictly on 


n Е 
ume vt Indian. "pon the mind of 
he sehet money *ducationists and 
ES ere 
ea success, offered to 


1 CATION— ESEN 
d Е NATIONAL COUNCIL OT, EDUC ere m E e angotri; d 


HE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF EDUCATION- ITS 
Ties PRESENT AND FUTURE 


Now, ав to Mr. Palit's withdrawal. 
There are people who believe that the 
loss has struck a death blow at the 
very foundation of the Institution. It 
must of course be admitted that the 
moral effect of Mr. Palit's withdrawal 
has been very serious. People have at once 
run-away with the idea that the Institution 
must have worked badly enough to lose 
the patronage of sucha benefactor as Mr. 
Palit. It must be admitted on all hands 
that while the gratitude of the country is 
justly due to Mr. Palit for the many ins- 
tances of his liberality, and sacrifice, his 
want of patience cannot but be deplored by 
every true lover of National Education. It 
is frivolous to expect that an Institution 
newly ushered into existence, should at 
once rise to eminence and produce the de- 
sired results in all their manifold perfection. 
All tentative beginnings must be allowed 
a certain reasonable amount of time, in 
order that they may be stereotyped into. 
success. What with the want of self-confi- 
dence, that must form an essential attribute 
of a public spirited man, and what with 
the strong influence of some important 
personages, Mr. Palit was hasty in conclud- 
ing that the Council is unable to cope with 
the initial difficulties that confront it with 
regard to the proper management of the 
Institution. Experience has shown that 
even some of the best Institutions of 
England took at least ten years to come up 
to the standard of public recognition. The 
‘Technical Institute in Manchester had to 
wait for ten years before it was recognised 
by the British Parliament. The Roorkee 
College, as also the Sibpore College had to 
wait for considerable length of time before 
they were appreciated. It will not here be 
out of place to point out that the National 
College still retains an income of Rs. ° 
53:333 а year (of which over Rs. 33,000 
come from endowments) besides а work- 
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Pep depreciation, a library of Rs. 12,202 
and a laboratory of Rs. 39.685. 4 
An ambitious programme of education 
| like the one taken up by the Council, which 
| seeks to fuse the best elements of the West 
with those of the East, to combine techni- 
cal education with general, and to supple- 
ment secular education with the religious, 
must be allowed a pretty length of time to 
| come to perfection. Let us now consider 
p how the Council has acted in pursuance of 
| 5 5 . р 
its objects and with what amount of success. 
] The Council has established the General 
d side in which students are instructed in vari- 
ous academical subjects in order that they 
get that general sharpness and polish with- 
out which no man can be called truly 
educated and which is indispensably neces- 
sary to prepare them for any sort of techni- 
cal training or to make them specialists. 
» A greater part of the knowledge is thus in 
ve a way necessary for its own sake. Further, 
from the point of view of general intellec- 
tual culture, every opportunity is offered to 
the students to enable them to imbibe the 
best assimilable ideas of the West through 
the medium of the East, prominence being 
ge given to the vast and rich store of the East 
E —its History, its Philosophy, its Theology 
and so forth. The general cry agai 
godless system of education Bas end 
the best attentions of the Cou ena n 
has made arrangements f Ы 
г. ora regular course 
eligious and moral education, i 
Class, as also the highest d у Г Ше гап! 
5 i Ss of the Insti- 
tution the Proficien pan 
(© CI . . 
best benefit from it. Zi кеуш the 
add that thi Р IS superfluous to 
: is feature is not to b : 
їп any other syste f е EE with 
Bh stem of education. Th 
method of teaching adopted ( е 
18 that of the inductive р ADY the Council 
In-hand with the ees od going hand- 
training of you ive method. The 
n 
cal —such as соу» 1п matters techni- 
ous sor 8, Carpentry and уагі- 
ts of workshop practi x 
as the most prominent f ice stands out 
tute of th ent feature of the Insti- 
€ Council. Th brai en 
hands of the students MELIUS MG 
Opportunity to work to B thus given an 
. in the prime of DOR a DAT TREA 
<< thoroughly practical in 4 S леу become 
о acting. eir ways of think- 
A. Advance 
зл d students of this Insti 
y to choose their REI 
Ше apriud own lines accord- 
тат es and may take 
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Medicine, of which а 
taught in the Institute and ae Botany 4. 
fully qualify themselves ; © Students 9, machin 
Physicians and Surgeons 5 RC € 
is oper m such candidates "a 
e distorted and misre, ; 
History, thus far written CASANN facts t 

cannot possibly get first Landaa 
of or a thorough intimacy „пога 
affairs, has for long kept изв ane Indi 
is now high time that Indians ШОП 
India—he must be an Sumo M 
questions. It is left to the Tori 
students of this Institute to accom 
Mee ie сз 
f s like Prof. Radha | sam ‹ 
kumud Mukerjee, who flls the um 
Chandra Basu Mallick Chair of m m 
History in the National Gee E ERN 
cation of Bengal, whose “А History of India | [ 
Shipping and maritime activity from th | place, t 
earliest times" has elicited high praise not | wishes 
only from all parts of India, but also from | pinion 
ше highest authorities of the continent of [| боке 
urope. A "Но 
One of the most important departments $ the bes 


an 
(| 


ment. 
moulded the curriculum of study 
manner as to enable the students to арра | 
in the London City and Guilds certificate | 
Examination. Moreover a practical kno 


ledge of i T te., is imparte | 
ge of drawing, surveying, ete; oportuni 


them, so that they may miss no 0 jin | al 
of getting themselves usefully employe ‘al UO 
n at the very sl PI 


some respectable post eve d 
in their life. The subjoined list of some | 
the successful students, will at E 
how this department has hitherto wo! a 
Further, it is no small gratification of" 
Council tolearn that the London 
ities have, in appreciation 
of the students of this Institut A 
to exempt them from hithertofore їй 
at the Preliminary Examination e 
trical Engineering. 'The following th 
will serve to describe in brie e 


e been 


ts гесе! 


practical training the students ©. А 

Institute. After &oishing the Ds | 
shop practice, they іп the be ћ i 
instruments each. with his D wt 


атома e 


2 ear, they have to make an 
fourth Y aba dynamo or any other 
lathe anc be awarded to 


‘ch is А 
which letion of their course, to 


he comp life 
n hie. : 
ma GEN was explained to Colonel 


n whole Mr. Dawson, Principals of the 
| p and Victoria Jubilee Tech- 
and the work of 
| jal rua shown to them. They 
“ie stu о J their opinion as follows Ee 
| |gve recor ting the Bengal Technical Insti- 
were agreeably Ra. ава 
ipment and organi- 
eased ч ш nee efficient (hd we 
ИШ Ei The earnestness and enthu 
1 paved pue staff and Committee are un- 
b мей сарт апа ап excellent beginning 
Y | made. Е 
n E believe it is the wish of the Com- 
f Indian | mittee that instead of writing common- 
jace, though heartfelt expressions of good 
wishes for its future we should express our 
nion on the lines which might . be 
blowed to produce a practical success. 
“However well trained a youth may be in 
the best equipped of Institutions, it is an 
almost universal experience that he will not 
үе employed in commercial 
3 M е has had practical experience 
m E the business side of his pro- 
| know | "ems to us ae озо (9 secure this 
прай шг completion ор, for арр ш 
КШ "These а .of the tuitional course. = 
; ‚ Spprenticeships, if obtainable, will 
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poorkee ^ ncs Bombay, 
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srtificate 
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ү i| vite RS a useful man апа опе who 
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таг, Practical training required 
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be the very best men of the same type it is 
intended to turn out. 

“We would further recommend the Insti- 
tute to concentrate its energies and funds on 
one branch at atime (say Mechanical and 
Electrical Engineering) until it has made it 
a practical success, and then to extend to 
other branches when it is fully satisfied that 
openings for employment are available for 
the men turned out.” s 

The remarkable success of the students of 
the Institute in the practical field of work 
is more pleasing than anything else. One 
of our students has been awarded a gold 
medal from the Hon'ble Maharaja of Dhara- 
kota for the excellent work rendered by him 
in connection with the Electrical installa- 
tion of the Maharaja's palace. he instru- 
ments made by the students were sent to 
the Utterpara Exhibition. The -authorities 
of the Exhibition have presented a gold 
medal to the Institute for the excellent 
specimen of workmanship which the Insti- 
tute exhibited. These instruments are now 
being exhibited in the Swadeshi Mela in 
Calcutta. ; 

In the face of all this, we do not see why 
anybody should be dissatisfied with the 
working of the Institution. It is a trite fact 
that the idea of true education and culture 
is slowly disappearing from the minds of 
men. Students, after being trained up to 
be Masters of-Science or Bachelor of Science, 
are finally made.to take their refuge in some 
post of the executive officer. Scholars 
trained in the Agricultural colleges abroad 
come back to India to be a deputy ога 
judge, an inexplicable, anomalous situation 
indeed! 15 the production of a country 
ever increased by the so-called knowledge 
of those who learn only to forget? Is this 
the true idea of education or culture? The 
names of Dr. Bose and Dr. Ray excepted, 
what ‘is the achievement of the Indian Uni- 
versities in the field of Science? Where is 
the suitable Laboratory for the Post Gra- 
duate study of the Indian student and what 
is the proven made for maintenance of 

olars MS 

C al Council is the only Institute 

where the people of Bengal have got the 

unique scope for exercising their power of 
nisation. 

tie js headed by such men as Dr. Ghosh, 

Mr. Justice A, 


Collection, Haridwar 
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Chaudhury, Sj. Hirendra Nath Dutt, Dr. 
Indu Madhab Mallick and other men of re- 
cognised ability and learning. It is financed 
by such men as 5). Brajendra Kishore Roy 
Chaudhury, the Hon'ble Maharaja Manin- 
dra Chandra Nandi Bahadur, Kumar Sashi 
Kanta Acharyya Chaudhury, Sj. Subodh 
Chandra Mallick and others. , 

The following results of the City and 
Guilds Technical Institute Examinations 
held this year give comparative idea of this 
Institute and the Victoria Technical Institute 
and the other table shows the prospects of 
some of the students in the respective lines :— 


; 5 
Еа 
c 
a ы © 
BENGAL TECHNICAL INSTITUTE. < = Е: 
Mechanical Engineering. 
Grade I 5 , 
Grade 11 Р 3 d 
Electrical Engineering. 
Grade | x vs 6 5 83 
Grade II (continuous currrent) 6 6 100 
(Alternating current) 2 


Cotton and Wool Dyeing. 


Two Pei) In both two 


Two students appeared. Two passed f appeared. 
E o 
DEM. р 
d 9 = 
ec e 
"TS E oy 3 5 
уены | ECHNICAL INSTITUTE. - X = A 
Techanical Engineerin 3 7 
Gradel  ... g А E 3 3 
Grade II ... t 5 
Electrical ineert 
се CHIOT 39 21 68 
Grade II (continuous current) * 
u » (Alternating current) I 


Whereas the Victoria lechnical Institute 


Names of successful students of the Bengal 

NAMES, E: 

1909. 
Satishchandra 
Anathnath Sen 


Radhicaprasanna Mazumdar 
Bhupendranath Bose 7 


Nitaichand Ghosh 


Subject, 


Chatterjee Mechanical Engineering 
Do. ` 


Do. 
Do. 


Electrical Engineering. 
Bagalacharan Mitter 


Do. 
Э) Do. 
M Ue " 
rendranath Datta А 
а. V ызы. Pottery 
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students: have to passe 
Electrical Engineering Eka 
students are exempted froma 
that Examination, as recorded E Caring 
“These results compare ve above, 
with the results obtained ig y 
papers -and conditions $ 
being the same in both Cases," 


The above, remark hag been made wa 1 
reference to the success of the se via f 
Jubilee Technical Institute by thepa] 
Bazar Patrika when in that Пай 
percentage of pass is 68. Our coi it 
are to judge the comparative merits ae | 
Institute and Bengal Technical Institute | 
which cent. per cent. students, have pasci | 


It might be further observed that two 
students passed the Electrical and Mechanj.. 
cal Engineering Examinations, Grade || 
continuous current, and Grades], II “Mechan 
cal Engineering Examinations) of the same 
Institute: Last year, the students made the 
following instruments as a part of their 
practical course. 

Instruments made— 


the Grade [t 
tion, 


Ж 
| Bishnupad 


Galvanometers. 
Electric Bells. 
Telephone receivers. 
Permiameter. 
Hysteresis Tester. 
Indicator (Simplex Type): 
.. Rheostat. ; 
Universal Shunts. 
Induction coils. 
Ammeter. 
Voltmeter. 
Dynamometer. 
Rolling mill. 


Technical Institute (Sec. Department) 
How employed after på 


HHAHNNH HH HW DD 


singe | 


Division. | LN Ski 
st Not known. di 
D. Employed in the осу 
үз - Rangpur tobar® тауап 
2nd Employed in the Do * 
Ist Working at Messr 
Ghosh, Electrician (ii 
Ist Undergoing practice: [gidde 
"in the work-shoP j 
pore Dockyare: 
Ist Employed jn an 
ginee 
Ist Is engage 


for starting ; 
at Тіррега — 
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ssful students of the Bengal Technical Institute (Sec. Department). 
; Subject. 


; f sticce CM 
Names 0; Division. 


NAMES: 


ade with pall Guha 

Тота р icharan 
е Amrita ia 
Itute the 
Intrymen 
S of that 
titute in 
: passed, 
that two | 
lechani. | 
rade Il f. 
Mechani. 1910 
he same | Basihari Pal 
ade the 
of their 


| 


| usen Gupta 


Benodebehari Bose 
|Bihnupada Chatterjee 


jee 


Chatterjee 


> ' Mechanical Engineering. 


Do. 


Do. 
Geology 


Pottery 


Dyeing 
Electrical Engineering 


. Mechanical Engineering and 


Electrical Engineering. 


Do. 
Do. 


Mechanical Engineering. 


- Mechanical Engineering and 


-Electrical Engineering. 


Do. 


- Mechanical Engineering and 


Electrical Engineering. 


` Mechanical Engineering 


Dyeing 


Ist 


Ist, 


2nd 
Ist 


Ist 


2nd 


and 


Ist 


Ist 


Ist 


2nd 


Ist 


_ 2nd 


3rd 
-ISt 


3rd 


' 2nd 


How employed after passing. 


Passed City & Guilds of Lon- 
don Examination. Working 
as contractor in Darjeeling. 

Was employed under Messrs. 
Standard Oil Co., Ltd., 


Employed as a prospector un- 
der the Assam Oil Com- 
pany; Ld., at Digboi, Upper 
Assam on Rs. 150. 

Is a teacher in the Prem Maha 


Vidyalaya, Brindaban, on 
Rs. 5o. 


Doing business as dyer. 


Is under E. 1. Ry, Workshop 
at Howrah. 


Got a gold medal from the 
Maharaja of  Dharakota. 
Employed under Messrs. 
Pyne Hughman & Co., on 
Rs. 140. i 


Is ünder Calcutta Tramways 
& Co. 


Probation on Rs. 4o. Elec- 
tric supply corporation. 


Was employed in  Messrs. 
Martin: & Co.'s dock. Now 
serving as an Engineer ofa 
Tea garden, on Rs. 75. 


Is employed as Foreman in 
Bengal Technical Institute. 
Passed the City & Guilds 
Examination, Grade II. 


„Has started the Sheet Metal 


work in the stamping Press 
of the Institute. 


Was employed as paid appren- 
tice vide: E. B. S. Ку: at 
Sealdah, passed City and 
Guilds of London Examina- ' 
tion, in Mechanical Engi- 
neering Grade II. Electri- 
cal Engineering Grade II, 
continuous current, 

Is employed as paid appren- 
E Bengal Chemical 
& Pharmaceutical Works, 
Ltd. : 

Is undergoing practical train- 
ing in the Institute, Passed 
the City & Guilds of Loncon 
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NAMES. 


IQII 
Hirankumar Gupta 


Durgasankar Bhattacharyya 


Jogneswar M unshi 


NAMES. 
1909. 
Janaki Nath Chakravarty 


Sarat Chandra Gupta 


Paresh Nath Mukherjee 
Upendra Chandra Ghosh 


i 1910. 
аў Вејоу Китаг Коу 
1911. 


Auchutananda Narayan Roy. 
Secondary Department. 
1912. 
А. B. C. 


Rash Behari Banerjee 


A. B. C. 
: Surendra Kumar Roy 


Chandi Charan Sinha (2nd 
year student), 


Dhirendra Nath De 


Year student). (srd 


Primary Department. 
1912. 
Prafulla Chandra Rai. on 


rga e Ghosh 


ran 
HS 


jan Sircar, 


Rajendra Nath Bagchi Gon 


m 
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Subject. Division. 
Geology 2nd 
Geology 2nd 
Geology 2nd 


Names of successful student, of the Bengal Technical Institute (Intermediate Department) i A 


Subject. Division. 
Mechanical Ist 
Engineering. 
Do. Ist 
Do. Ist 
Do. Ist 
Do. 2nd 
Mechanical and and 
Electrical Fitting. 
Do. ard 
Electrical Engineering. Ist. 
Electrical Engineering, Ist 
Mechanical and Electrical Ist 
Fitting. 
1 : Do. 
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How employed after 


Has gone to England í 

; | 
ther studies in Geng E: 

Is employed as a | 
Assistant Geological Su 
of India on Rs, so~ d 

Appointed on Rs 
Assistant | 
Prospector, 


How employed after Passing, _ [ 


Carrying on contract business, 


Employed in business (Nib a 3 
Button Manufacturer.) 


Employed in business (Nib ant} 
Button Manufacturer.) | 


Carrying on contract business. 


Is employed asa shift Engineer # 
Damukdea. 


А б | 
Employed on Rs. go and al ү 
passed City a 
Examination Ele 
ing, Grade I. 
loyed ‚уе 
БЕКЕН & Сот passed 00) 
Guilds Electrical 
Grade I. 
Employed as Aassistant | 
of Block Signal. - 


Proceeded to 
City an 
Engineering; Ot 

Proceeded to America: 

ub-t 

Employed as * pr 

Cuttak. : 


ot. 
Working as a contrac 


^ 


Assistant Fo 
т. 


(Survey Student). 
for fur 
Opy, — 
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] students of the Bengal Technical Institute (Intermediate Department). 


Subject. Division. How employed after passing. 
S a Mechanical and Electrical Ts Button Manufacturer. 
d Man Fitting. 


Carrying on contracting business. 


js eon deret Ist Midnapore Survey, Pay Rs. 50 to 
Museu Фот? . S 
i Survey | Rind Mukherjee --- Eum > Ist Carrying on business. 
10, ' jf ga Kn? : Proficiency in Chemistry, Tata Iron Works, Rs. 40. 
150209 | | „атау Chatterjee 2nd class. 
Ist and P Dos. eas 
< aman ROY e: Я : С EE г 
st nan Mukherjee. Proficiency in Physics, Assistant Head- Master, on Rs. 60 
ment) (ийа Ist class. Mungheer Training School. 
; "AN E pandopadhyaya. Do. 2nd class. Carrying on business. 
passing, P. Kumar Ghosh Primary Techrical Student. ^  ..... Taken as 4th Year Apprentice in 
уша the P. C. Docks оп ап allowance 
xx. Y of Rs. 20 per month. 
a dra Banerjee Proficicncy in Chemistry and Formerly research scholar, now 
- wish Chundra. ] 2 ? , 
(Nib а doing business. 
| А.В, C. indicate the name of an unsuccessful candidate. 
(Nib ай Внім CHANDRA CHATTERJEE, B.A., B.SC., 
Electrical Engineer, Roorkee College, 
5 Prof. of Engineering, National Council of Education. 
ness, 
ingineet Ё А 


| allowantt 
5 [ШШ 


| Engine! VI I 5 


land of “beauty”. And 
identifies with the 
ulous beauty. ө 
me, the climate is 


ien the manners and cus- 

d ‘ving of the people 

| re 27 hardly imagine an 
puel. 276 fascinatin B „апу, 
Ы Jd aesthetic 8. ut this is 


and 
qual] » and every set of 
7 beau Verily I Com 


People an general belief 
v tifu]; Б 9 ashmir are re- 
Omen ^ 3nd that beauty centres 
а <ashmir, © 


М 
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KASHMIR AND THE KASHMIRIS 


it is a fact that from:the aesthetical point 
of view there is average beauty in. Kashmir. 
Both men and- women are asa rule hand- 
some and one meets very few ‘ugly’ faces in 
Kashmir ; I could not discover among young 
folks more than two in two months. 


The complexion of the people generally 
and of Pandit-women is very fair with a rosy 
tinge. But the build of their body does 
not make a very favourable impression. 
Theirstature is comparatively short. The 
legs are shorter still. 2 S 

It seems their dress also does not heighten 
their personal charms. Old age deprives 
them of beauty much‘earlier than elsewhere. 


No PARDA. 


Among the Pandits of Kashmir there is 


no Parda—except among a few aristo- . 
cratic and rich families, whose number is - 


very small and negligible. . So in reaching 
Kashmir a tourist can not at once jump to 


: i t the country is inhabi 
the gone! gion that th e y bited 
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only. As а European lady- 
Ken ce in the columns of this ew 
remarked in an able article that in Nort 
India women are invisible and she was at 
first lead to believe that „there were no 
women in Hindustan. Dut in Kashmir on 
the contrary she would be impressed very 
much by the free and independent life the 
women lead there. They occupy a very 
important position both as helpmates of 
men and managers of the house-hold. Al- 
though as a rule women can not speak with 
the visitor in Hindi (men invariably do), yet 
ifa Hindu visitor pays a visit to a Pan- 
dit-family (їп the muffassi he will talk 
to men, but it is the women of the house that 
will entertain him with tea and rice. They 
still follow the old Hindu custom of wash- 
ing the feet of the guest before placing food 
before him. This hospitality is done by 
women. I was simply embarrassed when 
on various occasions this washing-the-feet- 
hospitality was going to be done to me. I 
always refrained from allowing my feet 
to be washed by them ; though the hot water 
with salt in it was a treat for poor feet 
in the cold climate after a long walk to the 
village. : 

This hospitality is met with only in the 
muffasil. The people of the city have come 
to have an unsocial, unhospitable, rough and 
close life—the bane of city life all the world 
over. : 2; 

The advocates of Parda have much food 
for reflection here. The Hindu-Pandits in 
Kashmir, roughly speakin 
cent. and they are living 
Kashmiri Muhammadans 
50 overwhelmingly 
р:с. and they (the ı 

have made it a pa 


gare onl er 
side by dE eun 
whose number is 
large that it comes to go 
eae and upper classes) 
It of their new fai 

observe Parda. Yet the Hindus E 
learnt this pernicious custom though they 


have been living together for ne 
years, whereas the Hindus 
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are catching а sort of sk; 
look emaciated and ver 
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ealthie 


phy 


St Te 
Woman’s INFLUENCE, 


In all social matters w 
dominates. As here in the pla; 
amongst the Pardawala o of Ind 
wield great power from behind the Y 
so in Kashmir it is the wife or ‘mothe 
acts as the legislator of the family, i, 
the power of veto in regard to marriage: 
it pleases her she can get 
at 7 and a boy at 5 yearsof age; She 
equal of man in every respect, with 
the difference that like the women of B 
she do not go out to earn for thesu 
of the man and child. Barring Burm 
impression is that women among 
Pandits occupy a more independentpo 
than in any other part of India—Mad 
would stand asa rival to Kashmir i 
respect. 


oman's voic 


EDUCATION AMONG WOMEN. 


Very few of them are literate. | 
Pandits have no objection to the educatiei 
of women. But they have no facilities! 
can not get its advantages nor hare Bee. 
got a fancy for female education. 
tional facilities are now: being pla i 
their disposal and a start has been e In 
the town. The people are yet indiffere "I 
woman's education, as they do not %* 
it can materially improve their. 0 
sides they are too poor to spen 
on education. However, 
Parda, one ofthe stumbling ar land Дет с 


strongly hope that wom 


make a rapid progress, for gi P sna 


n jages | А de 
want for ‘closed carriag or siste E fi t 
(1 am not envious that ONT ^ 
e to meas”. $ 


carriages when we hav ОШ 
tance by our legs; but ine P Jessel 
should tram-cars not be use { 
expenses’. : 
HER POSITION IN TH i 
F er ОРЕ! 

In ‘Kashmir, as the daug iy and Ко 
she is well clad and free 10 Рети 


r "led € 
Her liberty is not curtailed 
y uberty 99^. 


g HOME: 


educatie 
ilities anl 
ауе thej 


à f í ; 
Edua |, "е when sh 
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PanpiTs AND PANDITANI IN A HOUSE-BOAT. 


her, caress her, fawn upon her, look minutely 
at her ornaments and apparel and in fine 
admire her beauty. The women of the 
village come in groups and individually to 
court her, to make friends with her, to see 
her ; some come to find fault with her beauty, 
behind her:back, others to praise her to her 
face. They ask her “How many brothers 
and sistersare you ?" “We are seven" is most 
probable the answer, as itis an auspicious 
number and the deficiency сап be made up 
by including. cousins among brothers and 
sisters. Some ladies bring her presents. 
Now they will lead her to the stream of 
the village, now to, the presiding deity of 
the village. Her sisters-in-law will show 


-her their fields, and gardens and cowsheds. 


They treat her with kindest regard and 
a fondness mixed with respect. The new 
wife thinks she has been "introduced to a 
new heaven, a. fascinating world. She knows 
not that the friendliness and sympathy is 
likely to change into animosity and 
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can eat and chat as well enjoy their 
They have no scruple to remove the 
gardens tj of rice from one corner of the house to 
| ae or from room to room where it may 
„е convenient to chat. Their favourite 
“Mining places are balconies and window 
i, And how much they eat! Not more 
im double the amount of rice that their 
мез could swallow in Bengal. But man I 
link eats thrice as much as one of the 
ше sex сап do here. I remember that 
inf TY great surprise I saw little children 
[11 0: 8 years of age eating double of 


("ta young man of Hindustan could do. 
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noticeable. "They are social and communal, 
as unlettered women all over the world are. 
Modern education makes them unsocial, 
reserved and proud—of course there are 
exceptions everywhere to be found. 

_ This repose is followed by activity. They 
Jom 1n a party to thresh paddy for the night’s 
rice and for the next morning. Having 
done this they disperse to garden to pick 
up Zarmakasag and fruits. In the dusk they 
Eo to fetch water and welcome cows. 
Night comes on and brings night-duties to 
the. hands of women; lighting the lamp, 
making the fire, cooking the food, laying 
the table and washing the utensils, efc. 
Having done justice to their own share of 
the meals they prepare the beds and then 
pass some of their time in talking to one 
another telling stories,—tales and legends 
from: Hindu mythology. 

In all the hill tracts of our land women 
even of the rich classes take a considerable 
part in agriculture, in some places they do 
much more work than men. But in Kashmir 
the women of the Pandit-class do no field 
work, however poor they may be, except in 
very few cases. It is because they look 
down upon agriculture as below the Brah- 
min's dignity. Therefore the lands of the 


+ Pandits are cultivated for them by Musal- 


man peasants. This is one of the causes of 
the comparative poverty of the Pandits. The 
noblest profession discarded ! 

I had the occasions, in the muffassil, of 
closely observing the life and work of the 
women of Kashmir. It impressed me very 
much with its beauty in simplicity and 
peaceful life of the people! The homes are 
in themselves things of homely beauty. 
This life in the womb of the Himalaya is an 
ideal life for peaceful people of few wants and 
unqualified contentment. The calm, the 
leisure, the peace and seclusion from the busy 
world—retirement in nature’s lap—if this is 
life, then life in Kashmir is beautiful and 
fascinating. But true life is the life of 
struggle, life of sorrow, life of work, life of 
progress, life of change and assimilation. 
But there is none of these ingredients of true 
life in this. It is a life of beauty and 
poverty. The people are poor indeed. But 
none is too poor to go out and stir for a better 
sort ofliving. They are contented and 


happy !.And no doubt it is a life of beauty, 
m. спе Publingygain. аоёко кена уЫесіоп, Haridwar : 
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Тнк DRESS AND ORNAMENTS. 


Beauty in simplicity is one characteristic 
of the Pandit-women of Kashmir and com- 
plexity in simplicity is another. Vhey have 
only one:shirt—a long shirt-like garment— 
for the decoration and protection of their 
body and apparently only one piece of 
white cloth for their head dress. But these 
two garments are so complex. The long 
shirt used by both men and women 1s called 
Pheran in. the Kashmiri language. There 
is a great difference in the cut, sleeves and 
pockets, etc. of the Pherans of men, un- 
married girls, married women, and widows. 


А PANDITANI ОЕ 
The Pheran of an 


KASHMIR. 
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p mansin shape, except dar | E 
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with this belt-like-garment. They calli 
Hul. They begin to use this comu] 
tional garment after they attain puberty, | 

A glance at “A study", the illustratic 
given, will, I hope give a real picture ol tif fiyen 
dress of Panditanis. The Muhammatn§ 
women's Pheran is less complex and diffs} 
in details. And the Pheran of the Pans} 
(Kshatriya) women differs from both ai 
stands midway between the two. To pott 
out only one difference, the sleeves of Bi 
Pheran of Pansari-women are openi 
This and other differencesaty 
intentionally introduced. ў 4l 

The head-dress of  Pandit-wome | 
much more complex. 
use a kind of beautiful skull сар 
This is used in place of Tarang 
such married girls as аге t00 Уо à 
not attained puberty ; the headóre 


S 3 ings: 
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ing the whole- head; SUE 
shoulders and the back; app 
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sheet. 
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is time onward, hul and 
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The latter can be put 
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the most im- 
Dizharu is a 
ornament. It hangs down 
e ear between the shoulders and 
by a silk thread pinned in the 
ing round the ear. There is 
which goes with it. 
tis a sort of ear ornament. These 
wo together rather form a single 
nament and are never separated from a 
Pandit woman. It is an indispensible 
omament for a Panditani after marriage. 
|| Even the poorest woman has to use ıt. 
look here at the force of custom. How 
тиу of us, even those who get enough to 
at, can afford to use gold ornaments? 
| lam reminded here also of a similar custom 
among the peasants of the southern part of 


pin-lav 
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the Madras Presidency. І was struck to 
find all women in the fields wearing gold 
ear ornaments. Verily ornament 15 по 
guarantee of prosperity. Thereisone almost 
invisible ornament worn round the neck. 
It is called hattiful. This is used at 
the time of marriage and has to be thrown 
off every time a death occurs in the family, 
and is again used when one in the house 
is to be married. No marriage in the house 
can be solemnised before this ornament 
decorates the neck of the married women of i 
the family. Anant are big gold rings used 
in the ears. Matrons use them. Those 
who like and can afford use all sorts 
together. These ear ornaments are all 
golden ones and they are regarded as 
religious and auspicious paraphernalia of a 
woman. They are above law. They can- 
not be confiscated. They cannot be sold to 
satisfy the creditors. The court cannot 
decree their sale. Silver ornaments are 
used in forms of bangles—Kachchakkar 
and Guns round the wrist. Grown up women 
use nothing on ankles or feet, only girls use 
Rain (anklets) of silver on ankles. 
Мокамр Lat. 
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foreign. by indigenous Kaolin to some ex- 
tent. Besides, sand for building purposes 


is also sold. Tanks, machinery and build- 
ings for washing and separating sand and 
Kaolin have cost Rs. 30,000. When it was 
found that pottery could be manufactured 
from this same clay, the Calcutta Pottery 
Works was established in 1903 at 6, Manik- . 
tala Road, Calcutta. At first dolls were 
made here by Krishnagar artisans and 
glazed tea-cups, бс, by the hereditary 
potters of the country. | But owing to the 
absence of properly trained workers, the 
things made here could not be improved 
Rs. 25,000 had been sunk in. 
the business; but nothing daunted or 
discouraged, the proprietors went on 
making efforts to improve the factory. 
Just at this stage the inception of 
Swadeshi movement helped the Works 


even after 
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considerably ; and fortunately in 190 
Babu Satyasundar Deb returned from 
Japan after receiving training in making 
pottery after modern methods and took 
charge of the Works. 

Babu Satyasunder at once found by ex- 
periment that porcelain ware could be 
made from the materials obtained from 
Mangalhat. It was then decided that thence- 
forward porcelain ware would be made 
atthe Works. The premises at Maniktala 
proving too small for the business, lease 
was obtained of about 3 acres of land at Tan- 
gra Road, near Baliaghata Station. Оп 


thissite an engine. room, machine room, 
mould room, furnace, kilns, &c., have been 
constructed at a cost 


of about Rs. 40,000. 


y worth about 
from Germany and 
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altogether the Works must in- 
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One special feature of this factory is that, 
whereas in other factories for the manufac- 
ture of other things, many or most of the 
raw materials or ingredients have to be ob- 
tained froin foreign countries, the raw mate- 
tials used in this factory are all obtained 


in Bengal, from th 
itself, . e property of the firm 


Basu SATYASUNDAR DEB. 
{ 


Allthe ingredients in conjunction with 
which ordinary clay-is converted into China 
clay are mineral in origin. All these in- 
gredients have to be carefully selected and 
washed in water. Then they are ground 
fine and mixed in water in their due pro- 
portions with ordinary clay. From this 
fluid compound substance the watery por- 
tion isstrained off by means of powerful filter 
presses, and then the solid body of clay is 
extracted from the press. This clay is not 
yet fit for use. It is now reduced to a pro- 
per condition by kneading machines. All 
these operations are performed by machi- 
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containing glaze, by which 
means they are immediately 
covered with a thin coating 
of glaze. These coated 
articles are then arranged 
in vessels made of fire-clay. 
The fire-clay receptacles are 
placed in kilns in several 
layers one above the other, 
and exposed to a temper- 
ature of 1300 C. ‘This 
makes the articles very hard 
and melts the glaze, thus 
giving them a glossy ap- 
pearance. The temperature 
depends on the chemical 
composition of the clay. 
The purer the clay the 
greater is the heat it can 
bear, and the greater the 
temperature the higher the 
quality of the pottery made. 
In many factories in the 
continent of Europe articles 
are burned at a tempera- 
ture ranging from 1400* Cito 
r500°C. As examples may 
be named the Sevres Factory 
in France, the Royal Porce- 
lain Factory in Berlin, &c. 
Some оЁ {һе things made at 
Sevres have fetched a price 
of Rs. 1,50,000 a piece. After 
burning the pottery are kept 
in the kiln itself for. cooling. 
They are afterwards taken 
out and sent to the colouring 
department. Subsequently 
the colours are made fast by 
= burning in the Enamel Kiln. 
Now the things are ready to be packed and 
sent off to the market. Lee 
The different departments of this Factory 
have been so arranged that, beginning with 
the mixing of clay at one end, the processes 
end at the packing department. This saves 
time and labour and allows things to be 
done methodically. : . 
There are printed forms in which are 
recorded the daily work done by every 


workman, the daily consumption of clay 
the daily expenses in- 


and other materials, i 
curred in running the machinery, &c. With 


the help of these forms the cost of produc- 
tion of different kinds of articles is worked 
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Every year pottery, worth some. 
lakhs of rupees is imported into India from 
foréign countries. About half of these im- 
ports find a market in Calcutta and Chitta- 
gong alone. To make pottery worth Rs, 
1,500,000, which is Bengal's share of the 
consumption, we require to establish ten 
pottery works in Bengal alone, with a 
capital of three lakhs of rupees each. The 
raw materials for pottery can be had in the 
country in abundance, Messrs. Burn and Co. 
are earning a profit of many lakhs of rupees 
per annum by manufacturing tiles, drainage 
Pipes, &c. and their factory is reckoned 


thirty 


One of the largest in the world. Unfor- 
tunately there is à reat dearth of industrial 
enterprise and enthusiasm 


countrymen, The 


tery is a very Profitable business ; for its 
raw materials ca 


'"thingscan bem 


ave been attempts made 
industries and с 


isa, Hayawenaking #147° 
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to а successful issue; but the Een Хув 
Pottery Works is the first enterpri : 
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kind in Bengal. In the year вооа 
Babu Motilal Seal, the поши Work | 
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on the banks of the Gangs at 157 Line) | 
hills near Colgong (E. 1.1 Ую three Jaks 
The capital invested was арои expeti 
A Mr. G. Macdonald was ш ШУ! 
charge of this factory. _ 
were. made here; but BE 
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factory was closed. a are aware! 
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lained all the processes 


|45 ех i 
à dus departments. We found 
v P only very interesting, but 


Works was ап educa- 
|, Neatness, cleanliness and order 
Ro Dus every where, showing that 
кее cons an organiser has been at work 
fie pron It is not an easy thing 


the place. А 
gyer РЫ concern in our country. 
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HE fisherman’ is found in every village 
T of Bengal. Fish is a favourite food 
of the people. It has been calculated 
ео million mds. of fish would represent 
lie proper annual consumption of Bengal, 
were the supply equal to the demand, which 
jmt, Thus fish is reared іп almost every 
Po үз фе tanks. "These tanks 
etes of life in order to suppl 
fae D they are utilised as saute 
Calcutta | tical ut ess; UY natural and. econo- 
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Neither capital nor mere book knowledge 
is enough. Babu Satyasundar has been his 
own architect, he has had to place 
the machinery in their proper position, train 
the workmen, pursuade the wholesale 
dealers to stock his. goods, aad everything 
else that is necessary to make the Works 
successful. The proprietors, too, are entitled 
to great praise, as in spite of losses, and of 
small profits in the later stages, they have 
continued to finance the business. We think 
the factory has a bright future before it. 


THE FISHING INDUSTRY OF BENGAL 


amphibious life. The numerous and inter- 
secting khals and rivers form the only means 
of communication between different houses 
and fish the most important food of the 
people. It becomes a usual sight at the 
time to see almost all the inhabitants of the 
village engaged in trapping fish throughout 
the day. 4 
'The implements that are used in catching 
fish are most varied. Indeed the persistency 
with which the people pursue fish with 
every kind of centrivance shows clearly how 
fish is prized as food. The fishermen use 
the sieve, drift, drawl, bag and cast nets. 
Nets are made of hemp and of cotton and 
they are steeped in gab pounded and allow- 
ed to ferment by which means the net is 
dyed of a dark brown colour, becoming 
after immersion in wateralmost dark. There 
seems to be a confusion in the minds of the 
fishermen. They say that the kapsha fals, 
those made of cotton thread, are more 
durable than son or hemp jals. Hemp is 
generally manufactured at home by the jele- 
women with the help of the taé or spindle. 
Sometimes spun thread is bought from other 
women in the village. Re. г would give 
6 to 7 chattaks of spun hemp-thread. The 
nets are woven by the jeles themselves, 
their women also helping them. There is 
a proverb that they can weave the. nets 
faster the more furiously they quarrel and 
abuse one another. Rhea fibre is sometimes: 
spun into coarse thread, three strands of 
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the bank of д 
ог from а boat, 
circumference is 
up into loops 
puckered and 
with iron, 
in the 
while the edge andthe | 
are held 
by the right oan i 
а sudden and foi | | 
swing of the body the 
net is cast, and jf pro: 
perly thrown alighis 
on the surface of th f 
water forming a com | | 
plete circle. On ik} 
touching the bottom | 
the fisher slowly dran f 
it towards him by the | 
string just mentioned J ~~~ 
and as he does so the 
heavy weighted elg 
comes together and ni [^ 
. fish can. escape. The 
outcast Bagdi in E \ 
tral Bengal swings r i 
net round his ү | 
before casting 1 


Fishing in the Bhagirathi : Bagdi woman с 
small fry with the chabi net. : 
fishing lines and with the cord of which the 
kai jals are made. The nets are occasionally 
tanned with gab, after a period varying 
from 5 to ro days in the working season. 
The fishermen vie with one another in their 
ability to preserve the nets, Floats are 
made of shola, or pieces of bamboo, but dried 
gourds are preferred. Sinkers are 
of baked clay or iron, 


The following are the common nets in 
use among the fishers :— 

The phata jal is a Sweep net somewhat 
elongated in shape with floats made of phata 
or small pieces of bamboo, used generally 
in tanks to catch small fry. The phata jal 
and the chabi jal which is of the same variety 
are very popular in West Bengal. The 
ormer usually costs Rs, 5 while the latter 
05: 3 approximately, З 
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Fishing in the Bhagirathi : The улай? or the circular cast net thrown from the boat. 


square net about 5 or 6 cubits in one of its 
sides. In the centre there is a pouch and at 
the four corners there are four elastic 
bamboo sticks each (about).8 cubits long. 
The free ends of the sticks are thrust into two 
hollow bamboo pieces tied together crosswise. 
A bamboo pole is attached to the crosspiece, 
one end of which the jele holds by his hands 
as he sits fishing. This kind of net is used 
for shallow water, the net being raised 
all оп а sudden when the fish enters it and 
15. finally caught in the pouch, nini edi 
The chaud: jal is:a-largé-drift net used: in 
rivers. supported by bamboo floats.. In the 
water it hangs asa curtain, the fish being 
caught in the gills. Itis very popular in 
the Bhagirathi where it is largely used to 
catch hzlsa in the rainy season. The laby- 
rinth jal, kona jal, is an elaborate.and ingeni- 
ous drift net with: a pouch and side walls, 
having all the advantages of ber or слана? jals 
for catching hilsa. The pouch which isa 
capacious one is guarded by two side walls 
to one of which is attached a guiding net. 
The pouch and the side walls are kept in 
position by bamboo poles. During the 


chowra Khada. It means that the fisherman has a 


ere is а proverb А wide Zhada net who cries for food;: it indicates that 
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Hilsa fishing in the Bhagirathi in the rainy season. 


rainy season when ber jal is not used, the 
kona jalis employed to catch hilsa. It 15 
priced at Rs. 200 or more. ; : 

Another method of catching fish is the 
bamboo trap. A cane or bamboo-work is 
fixed in tanks or on the margin of a river 
especially where there is а back-water or 
an eddy. The small fry run into it easily 
by forcing open the grates but cannot escape 
as the ends of the sticks as the entrance 
projects outwards. Bhanr is the name of 
the bigger trap, while the chore-bitti or 
ghuni (Malda, Hooghly, Tessore) to the small- 
erone. Another fish trap made of bamboo 
slips is the dohar. It resembles a hollow 
sieve, placed on ihe bank of a river and 
Covered over with twigs. The fish seek 
shelter in it from the Current, and when the 
dohar is raised from the water they are 
Caught. The polo is a trap made of split 
bamboos, extensively used throughout 
Bengal. It is like a bell jar with a wide 
bottom and narrow open neck. It is sudden- 
ly plunged in shallow water and the fish 
found inside is taken out by hand through 
the narrow Opening, 
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social status than ordinary fish-catchers. 
Thus the Nikari in Dacca and Faridpore, 
the Chaklai in Jessore, the Dhawa in Malda 
and Purneah claim a higher social position 
than the fishermen. Many of these middle- 
men secure a good fortune and live in 
brick buildings. The income of the average 
Calcutta middleman has been estimated to 
be not less than Rs. 40 a month. The 
income of an ordinary fish-catcher varies 
from Rs. 4 to Rs. 12. The occupation of 
the fisherman is very uncertain, and оп 
account of the perishable nature of their 
ware they are naturally at the mercy of the 
wholesale vendors of fish who can dispose 
of the fish much more quickly.* Fishermen 


* The fish supply, as we will see later on, has 
greatly decreased. Again on account of the extension 
ОЁ railways and steamers, a large number of the fishing 
caste who used to ply cargo and passenger boats in 
rivers has been thrown out of occupation. The 
occupation of fishermen and that of boatmen being 
interchangeable, in the lack season the fish-catchers 
readily take up the work as boatmen. Now on account 
of the decline in the country of boat traffic not only is 
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indeed seldom ` sell- the fish themselves. 
"What the middlemen or vendors do not take 
is left to be sold by them. These fish 
are then hawked about by their women 
folk in villages, or sold by them in the daily 
bazars or weekly ог biweekly markets. 
These women have such a loud way of 
articulation and such a complete mastery 
of the vocabulary of abuse that the fish- 
market becomes the noisiest place in the 
neighbourhood for several hours in the morn- 
“ing. In the cold weather fish is sent by 
train from the Principal stations on the Gan- 
ges to distant markets. Boats loaded with 
fish also come from Khulna and Jessore to 
Dhappa for the Calcutta market. Thus for 
several months in winter the wellknown 
bhetki floods the fish-market and is found 
ш the hands of many of the clerks return- 
ing from the offices. 
2: urgomen is reverting to the 
the condition of the fisherme 
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f«ctually bar the upward journey of breed- 
Eh especially of the carp family, to 
fespawning grounds, as well as the down- 
sud passage of young ones later on. The 
famming of channels and streams in this 
wy should be penalised. Е 

In Bengal, the methods of propagation 
of fish are clumsy. The fry -are collected 
mthe surface of shallow water near sand- 
tanks in the rivers with a piece of cloth and 
ae carried inland remote from the rivers in 
limp earthen pots to be sold to the owners 
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Improvements and new methods that 
might be adopted їп this direction 
are numerous. A scientific system of 
Pisciculture would utilize our tanks in 
the villages better than has -hitherto 


been the case, as well as conserve and 
develop our river fisheries now almost neg- 
lected* and yield а fish harvest, abundant 
and continually increasing without any 
fear of exhaustion. Measures connected with 
the protections as well as the propagation 
of fish demand immediate attention in our 
country, especially in Bengal where inland 
waters are so extensive and the fish diet not 
only highly priced but is a necessity of life. 


RADHAKAMAL MUKERJEE. 


* The Fishery Department in.Bengal has been try- 
ing to prove whether the artificial culture of carp in 
ponds, tanks or other confined waters is as practicable 
in Bengalas it has been. found to be in Europe and 
Japan. In Europe and Japan the remarkable increase 
in the stock of the carp and other edible fish is chief- 
ly traceable to their culture in ponds and other con- 
fined waters, and also to the artificial propagation on 
a large scale made by means of hatcheries. In Ameri- 
ca the hatcheries are used not only for stocking ponds 
but what is of special interest to usin Bengal, in sys- 
tematically replenishing the large rivers and lakes, 
many of which, by-this means, have been restored 
from à state of exhaustion to one of great abundance 
exceeding that which unassisted nature even achieved 
before. 


ers kept themselves scrupulously 
кош sc ER students. | 
Even in England one Anglo-Indian, a 
retired Colonel, accosted me and roughly Т 
spoke to me in Hindustani that we Indians 
should not go to England to study for the 
Civil Service, Bar or the Medical Profes- 
sion—but remain content as farmers. 
When I went to New York in 1907, 1 found 
that the lower class Americans knew not 
how to distinguish between us (Indians) and 
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the descendants of their emancipated negro 
slaves. Consequently there is a efus 
difficulty in finding bed-rooms in suc 
houses— unless some influential Americans 
help us by recommending us to desirable 
persons. ; ыы 

During my stay in Mauritius 
earned me the  appelation 
tavocat' (advocate) "—the word 
signifying “ coolie." 

When I was travelling from Agra Fort to 
Allahabad to attend the last Congress there, 
a “lady” in the first class objected to 
us—‘ Natives” travelling with her—there 
was with me a Khatri Judge from Ajmere 
with his sons. 

In September last year on a visit to 
Mr. Gandhi in South Africa—a mere 
Police Sergeant in: Durban took no notice 
of me (in spite of my protests) until he had 
finished with passengers who had white 
skins—even third class passengers---and 
then detained me and examined me іп 
English by dictating an application 
although my professional status was known 
to- him (having been mentioned against my 
name in the passengers’ list); besides I was 
detained 4 hours on the boat, 

- In Durban the tramcars (municipal 
electric) do not admit us inside— we- have 
to ride on top and there must take back 
seats only with the local negroes; coupe 
the South African Railways at Jur onl 

third class seats could Бе booked и 
Indians, Even now in the first and d 
class, Indians and non-whites must t шн 
B labelled * Reserved." д 
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arrival in Colombo. 
In March this year the 
“Umlazi” obliged me 
to go for medical 
the shed where third class 
examined -though the doctor 
gentleman) was astonished to se 
and assigned to usa cabin, 
not consider suitable for white Passenger | 
Afterwards when I applied for 4 betta | 
cabin (which had fallen vacant) 1 waswas Mt, 
ed that we could be removed from it to oy бш 
old leaky cabin if at any subsequent ро Fal bec 
European passengers came on board, |g} ia! ad: 
Durban harbour baggage of Indians alow fiesimila 
was fumigated. 
Arriving in Durban-town going in a 
carriage (private) to the Zoo, etc., my wiki 
was surprised by some European child 
on the way talking aloud about us design |. 
ing us as “coolies”. E 
I am row sailing for Fiji via Australia I 
In Capetown the steamship companég 
refused to book me a passage for Austral 
without obtaining a permit to land my i 
Australia. I had to pay the Australian} 
agent in Capetown for a cablegram 0 
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| d Response to Prof. Cox's 
| hso-calle Musalmans. 

Appeal to Mu | 
mber of the Modern Review 
Luhani sends a Respon a 
г ! Musalmans. Anyone who reads 
RAM SET sr the ‘Response’ is а ‘Repudia- 
Jin! and that Prof. Cox’s Appeal to Mahon ME has, 
fyesimilar appeals in the past, fallen on deat ears— 
Imas going to say on perverse ears. eS f 
Prof, Cox rightly takes up the cow-killing question 
a the corner-stone of the Hindu-Moslem contro- 
my wit} зү. There are no doubt other grounds of difference, 
children | ey of which are broadly hinted at by the learned 
бог and some are recognised even by Mr. Luhani. 
With this short preface I shall proceed to examine 
‚ | me of the opinions put forward by Mr. Luhani. 
‚| It iscurious how the educated Mahomedan gentleman 
jeg Vl speak soft words but when the time for action 
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space. We cannot as a rule give to any single 
contributor more than two pages. A page in small 
type contains 1200 words approximately. 


on the point the verdict would not be favourable to 
Muslims. Mr. Luhani contends that ‘Love of country 
is part of the Moslem's creed’. But love of what 
country? Not certainly of his native land but of that 
distant desert land where the camel rests under the 
shade of the date-palm. What does Pan-Islamism 
mean in India? Does it not involve the love of other 
lands and people in supercession of the claims of the 
motherland and of one's fellow-countrymen ? 

Now patriotism is not an abstraction. .It implies a 
love of the people inhabiting the country and their 
history and achievements (if any), of its natural 
grandeur, of its rivers, lakes, hills and mountains. 
Can it be asserted in any conscience that a Mahome- 
dan loves a Hindu more than say an Egyptian co-reli- 
goinist? When the Hindus suffer from any great | 
calamity, e.g.,from the floods of Eastern Bengal,* do i 
the Mahomedans of the United Provinces exhibit the 
same: solicitude for them as when there is an earth- 
quake at Constantinople? Does the Mahomedan feel 
any inspiration. when he sees the snowy peaks of the 
Himalayas? Is not the name of Mt Sinai more grate- . 
ful to his ears? Are the Ganges or the Brahmaputra 
or thé Indus more sacred tohim than the Nile, the 
Euphrates or the Tigris? The answers to these ques- : 


atriotism. : ^ 
Ё Mr. Luhani then asserts that the nationalism of the 
Congress is mere Hindu Nationalism. I do not know 


I believe in the Congress, have attended some of its 
sessions and read its literature, but never have I heard 
or read anything. which may іп the slightest degree 
lend ‘colour to the opinion advanced by Mr. Luhani. 
The resolutions of the Congress are framed in accord- 
ance with the needs of the entire Indian community 
and not for the followers of any particular religion as 
are those of the Muslim League. Mr. Luhani betrays 


hisown community in ascribing to the Congress the 
thoughts which his co-religionists think. = 
Nor do I merely guess when I say that the national- 
ism of the Muslim League, if there is such a thing, 
ives the Hindu a very subordinate place when he 
©. not absolutely excluded from the Muslim utopia, 
What do they mean when they pester Government 


with their political importance? Do they пої 


3 


x Jt is well-known that in Eastern Bengal, the 
Moslems outnumber the Hindus. When in 1905-06 
the -people there suffered from famine and flood, the 
majority. of the sufferers were Musalmans. Yet the 
organisers of relief were all Hindus, and the donations. , 
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antedeluvian ideas of patriotism, his boast of superior, 


culture and last but not the least, his talk of superior 


ion series! 
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Bisvesvar Chatterjee. 
The Aryans of India. 

In the August number of 
Mazumdar, in trying to establish his theory that the 
Indo-Aryans were wholly indigenous to India from 
thé remotest days, .has asserted that "the words to 
signify cardinal points are not the common stock 
Words of all the groups of people who Speak Aryan 
longues," He then observes : “The words ‘uttara,’ 
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shen facing the rising or ‘growing’ (daksha) sun-god, 
that hand pointed to the South. ‘Daksha’ is a word 
soar origin, just like ‘Brahma’, both referring to 
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ing to the.course of the sun...... which was calle 
making the deasil." Lubbock also in his ‘Origin. o 
civilization" refers to this rite in the following passage 

There was а sacred stone in jura round. whic 
people used to move ‘deasil’, z.e., sunwise.” Etymolo 
gically, 'deasil is said to be derived from the Gaeli 


deas, south or right side; in Old Irish d 

; ess 
Welsh dehau ; and cognate with Lat. . dextra 
Gk. dexios (the meaning of the latter part 
being unknown), and Gothic £aihswa. From this i 


would appear thatthough in European languages th 
secondary meaning of the word 'daksha' is to b 
met with more: frequently than its primary meaning, 
there are still traces left of the earlier significance, а 
in the word 'deasil.' 

So far I ‘have not indulged in any speculative 
theories. But before I close. I might as well venture 
with my personal view of the whole question, leaving 
to the more learred philologists and ethnologists to 
debate the problem of the origins of Indo-Aryan 
civilisation. 

If we agree with the view of Mr. Tilak and place 
the ancient home of the Aryan races in the circum- 
polar regions (which were habitable in 8000—10,000 
-B.C.) the significance of the names of the cardinal 
points bocomes’ easy of understanding. There, the 
sun would rise into view (at.the beginning of each 
new year) after a dawn lasting for several days. The 
orb: would not be seen to rise in east, buta little to: 
the south, т.е, to the south-east. The autumnal sun 
would set in the south-west, after which the long 
night would follow. In the Satapatha Brahmana and 
elsewhere in ‘Vedic literature, the pradakshina cere- 
‘mony is said to begin at the’ south-east, in-imitation 
-of the‘sun’s movements in the-polar regions. Originally 
sdakshina must have signified. the direction in which 
“the sun (Daksha) rose (and set also), but in course of 
time when thefour cardinal points definitely defined 
the south, got the name ‘Dakshina’ in remembrance 
of the fact that the sun moved from the front to the 
«right in his -circular motion along the horizon in the 
~Aretic regions. ‘Purva’ in the sense of ‘purastat’ and 
-even first is appropriate. enough of: the direction of 
sunrise, asit is ‘in front’. Now ‘uttara’, says’ Mr. 
Mazumdar, is redolent of the ‘high’ associations of 
-the Himalayas. But when we remember that the 
sun rose. high and. high. above the horizon in the 
direction of the north, in the polar regions, it 15 mot 
“difficult to understand why ‘uttara’ should signify both 
‘high’ and ‘north’. Commander Peary in’ his 
“The North Pole”: observes. as follows standing 
at. the North Pole: "East, west and «north had 
"disappeared for us. Only one direction had re- 
mained and that was south.... Where we were, one day 
-and:one night constituted a year, а hundred such.days 
and nights constituted a century, (p.259) Аз the 
sun-god (Daksha) rose from the south, that direction 
| was called. naturally ‘Dakshina’ and asthe god rose 
‘up’ towards the north, the name of the latter. direc- 
tion naturally, signified also ‘the high’. A personifica- 
tion of this Sun-god of the southern quarter of 


the heavens, find in Dakshinamurti (efa- 
cef) one of the appellations of Siva or Rudra. In 


; the Swetashvataropanishad we read: “OQ Rudra, tet 


"thy auspicious southern face (efawg@a) protect me 
ange Collection, Haridwar .. j у ТЕ 


ме 
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above it is clear that the Himalayas alone 
need not have suggested the idea of ‘highness’ along 
with the idea of ‘northern’ direction to the ancient 
Rishis. The Arctic theory sufficiently explains all the 
questions raised in connection with the naming of the 
cardinal points. The assignment of Pitris to the 
south and of gods to the east, is also easily under- 
standable when we remember that the nether regions 
from which the sun-god rose up, 7.e. south-east, апа 
towards which he sank, 7.e., south-west, were imagined 
j to be full of darkness and appropriately the regions of 
ifthe dead (souls of ancestors or Pitris). The east as 
|J the region of light was naturally the place of the gods. 
The north, or rather the north-east to be more precise 
according to the Brahmanas and Upanishads, was 
the region of Rudra, not because of the high and 
inaccessible Himalays, but because of the fierce 
character of the sun at the summer solstice. Rudra’s 
place is said to be not only in the north-east, but at 
the ‘cross-roads’, which statement agrees very well 
with the position of the sun at the summer solstice. 

Mr. Mazumdar’s statement that the primitive Aryan 
Rishis came from the south tothe north, does not 
agree with the traditions of Hindu Civilization. The 
earliest races such as the Kurus, Panchalas are assign- 
ed tothe north end were known as Uttara-kurus, 
Uttara-panchalas, etc. The Kurus were well-known 
as Ashvamedhayajins or horse-sacrificers. The horse 
sacrifice was modelled after the phenomena of dawn 
and sun-rise and was a form of sun-worship, such as 
that obtained prominently in the Arctic days. Inthe 
Brihadaranyaka Upanishat when. the sage Yajna- 
valkya is questioned, ‘Where haye gone the Parik- 
a shitas"—an old royal race supposed to have vanished 
[rom the earth—the sage answers that they went 

where those who have performed the horse-sacrifice 
go.’ Further on he describes this latt i 
follows: “Thirty-two jour ELE TGBIOD "Bs 
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tempered one. Even with Ahabala’s tuning of Sa pa- 
Sa pa and his notes ‘according to Mr. N. B. Divatia and 
Ganot'(vide Modern Review for April 1912) there are but 
twelve notesin the octave. Oh, the ‘impudence’ of 
the vina-players, to ‘try to fix the echoes of the ocean’ ! 
For, it is easy to see that twelve notes to the octave 
can never be sufficient to realise Mrs, Mann’s ideal 
mude: But with the tuning sa pa sa ma, advocated 
y Ramamatya, Somanatha and Pundarika Viththala 
(Sanskrit writers of the Karnataka school of music of 
the 16th and 17th centuries), and now generally 
adopted not only by the modern representatives 
of that -school but by the Hindustani school “as 
well, the scale employed is exactly the scale -of 
equal temperament, that is the condemned scale: 
of the piano and the harmonium, except for 
accidental errors, which are less likely to be found- 
in the ‘instruments of the West. ‘But, my good Sir,! 
it may be urged, ‘the twelve notes are nothing ; 
"in practice а native player can always modify the 
pitch by making his finger overlap the fret more 
or less, and thereby regulate the fret to get the 
interval which tradition taught him to Бе the right- 
опе”! I forthwith reply that this is a product of 
‘esoteric’ knowledge, well suited for the consumption 
of foreigners, and of some enthusiastic Indians who 
admire Indian music from a distance. One has but 
to try to overlap the fret with the finger to realize 
the utter infeasibility of the procedure. Of course 
the pitch can be varied by pulling the wire aside апа: 
thus putting it on the stretch, while stopped on the 
fret. But this is done only (1) to go continuously 
from one note to another note, which can be produced 
on a lower fret without this extra tension, or (2) to 
produce some passing grace notes. In other words 
the notes produced in a normal manner by lightly 
stopping the wire on {һе frets are actually used by 
the player, and they are, as I have said above, equally 
tempered in one mode of tuning; and if they are 
not so tempered in the other, their actual number 
is restricted to twelve, which can in no way produce 
the ideal music claimed forthe vina. Despair ye who 
play upon the vina before the deity! ‘For,’ says Mrs. 
Mann, ‘how can God the Singer reveal himself through 
impure sounds ?”* 
"t is an extremely regrettable occurrence when 
the enthusiasm of a person carries him or her off the 
solid ground of facts into the region of the thin air 
of imagination and fancy. The subject of - Indian 
music stand in great: need of elucidation. But it is 
impossible to do anything in that direction with all the 
enthusiasm in the world. One of the most essential 
requisites is ‘soberness. It isno use waxing eloquent 
onthe virtues of Indian music, until you prove them 
to be real and not imaginary. For example, what 
right has anybody to say that the so-called ‘natural 
scale is used by the Indians on the wa ог the 
Sarenghi, or in vocal music ? Do the Hindu treatises 
on music say so? Or, has anybody performed the 
necessary experiments for ascertaining the fact ? Even 
as regards European music, Mrs. Mann mentions 
Helmholtz’s experiments on Herr Joachim in favour 
of just intonation, but she is evidently unaware of the 
contradictory results” obtained by. M M. Cornu and 
Mercadier. She will find them given in an appendix 
in Ellis’ translation of Helmholtz, 2nd edition. > fmm 
As an example of how far an enthusiast may goin. - 
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"The farther we go from civilization and 
the more music do we find. e 
he Siamese have had the good fortune 
of the reach of 'a QU DEO сурах 
old Western experiment." Does Mrs. Mann irk t at 
Singer will reveal himself through the soun 
Ger Р? eh while denying to do so through notes 
, део 
of CER temperament? In that case usd s ange 
will have to be looked upon as swallowing a са 
hi raining at a goat. . 
BEES BE my intention to defend the harmonium, No 
high class Hindu music can be executed on it. б ut 
it is necessary to give even the devil his due. is 
Mann thinks that "India is trying to go a Step urt er 
away from truth in music than the West, because 
she has adopted the harmonium, which. is even worse 
than the piano." But this requires qualification. For 
playing harmony the harmonium is certainly very 
much worse than the piano. Indian music, however, 
consists of melodies only, in which this difference is 
not apparent, and on the contrary the harmonium has 
the advantage owing to its continuous notes. The 
bad quality of harmonium tone is partly due to the 
instrument being blown and not exhausted like a Reed 
Organ, in which the ‘wind’ is steadier, But Reed 
Organs are unsuitable for the Indian climate. India 
is thus forced in a way to use the harmonium for what- 
ever music she can evoke out of a keyed instrument. 
But Mrs. Mann would prefer no music to such defec- 
tive music. She is a virtuoso and as such has a right 
to her indignation which we must treat with respect 
sO far as it is based on actual facts. But we ordinary 
men have no such right and -are bound to consider 
the question in a more charitable manner. ‘There is 
no doubt that Indian music can be best executed only 
on the:vina or instruments of the violin kind. By the 
bye, these are not alternative ; for, a certain class of 
Indian music can only be rendered on the vina: and 
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not on the Violin, and vice versa B 
a very mean order сап а be Sc mus 
taranga, the piano and the B: on 5n | т 
а person, who now play on tend onium, Max rm 
have been deterred from all music ү Шоп 
forced to choose a vina or a viclin the 
ment, the former being so VER as t 
Would it be right to grudge these peopl 
cent enjoyment of music, because ne 
highest sort ? 

mitted that h 


Unfortunately, it must be ad thi 1 
ment is at times far from being ; 1S enjoy, 
can find out for himself by eine toe iani $ 
day night in a house at Girgaon, Bone a Saur 
discover that in face of harmoniums pla; Heil 
work and a clear conscience are by no mbar nE fan 

1 “т; Й S the Sure E ie 
harbingers of ‘Tired Nature's sweet restorer, b; [Л ien 
sleep’, and with the milk of human kindness alld i i 
will find himself unconsciously taking up Mrs M. n 
cry of ‘Abolish Harmoniums' with sundry «тШ 
ments of language, more out of. tune than any "- 
of the tempered scale! Still more noisome is the har. 
monium player iz embryo, with his enternal repetitis f 
and corrections. One cannot but wish to send lis | 
to the place which Ariel in his song describea | i 
occupied by Ferdinand's father. The only efficacios | 
way of dealing with this nuisance is to have anat 
passed making it criminal to play on the harmonia | 
except within seven bolted doors. It would be! 
much to expect the Government to pass ап act li 
abolishing the harmonium altogether, as many Hinds " alita 
have already accepted that instrument of the slim My haye ¢ 
of the cities of the West from the hands of Christe; 
missionaries and consecrated it to their own gods 20 
are likely to play to their eternal tune of religion 
danger, if such an act were contemplated. 


P. R. ВнАХрАВКЖ 
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| list hay 
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Three years ago, the Calcutta Аз | 
a source of great help to such stu 6) for the El 
Es 
But recently edi ч 
applying for a passage to the Pacilic 
duce a cash security of Rs. 1,2 as wi 
isentirely unjust and unnecessary is that 
from the petition. My plea here 9 more @ 
ruling the poor students, who are (he mon 
and selí-sacrificing than those T s up fo 
do not get a chance to fit themse've «rg; 
of the country, which is extreme met 
impolitic. As the Association NOS А 
ed only for the rich апа, coming Mudents. 
I do, I believe that the poorer, ~ 
truly scientific education only 5 se fact. ^ 
the Pacific Coast, 1 present 16 and 50 
consideration of the noble donors P^ 
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; scton for the last year and 
ш pu. ingle student from 


o young men from Bengal 
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HINDU. 
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кок THE SCIENTIFIC AND INDUS- 
г INDIANS, 
Calcutta, India. 


„опей, most of whom had or still 
mee holding scholarships from the 
ph the P er the auspices of the Associa- 
ane to bring the following urgent matters for 
ration and deliberation thereupon : 
Universities afford us the best 
in all branches of 


embellish. | fysincering, A re, 
any E ирк (including Fishery), Medicine, Phar- 


> the har. ary, Naval Engineering, Ship-Building, Commerce, 
repelitins | fnomies, Sociology and the other applied and pure 
send lin | ces too numerous to mention, at less expense 
lmaywhere else. Ina great many of the Western and 
efficacies | Wi: Western" State Universites, which rank as some 


pplication, 
he qualifications to enter the American 
A Weise. d student should have 
ци US s Os its equivalent in India or 
lt com үч А regular studies of that course. 
ion, CS A after passing the Matri- 
tld have to stud end taking any Scientific course, 
bina years. bef y ina local High School from one 
иду, NS ore they can be eligible to enter the 
he habits а пееа соте to America who has 
ало ү nd the application of а student, and 
Phones, Se ihe best use of his opportunities. 
PM porque ing student of good physique 
| "tere olse, 165 m America which he will find 
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(3) A student can live plainly in an University 

town on an allowance of from $15 to 820 (S1‘00: 
Rs. 3 about), except such occasional expenses as labo- 
ratory fees and books which will cost extra. 
. (4) There are many opportunities of self-support 
in an University town and any persevering and 
ambitious student possessing integrity of character 
can honestly make his living by working for 3 to 4 
hours, and conduct his studies in the University, al- 
though it might take more time to graduate than the 
regular four years. Nearly go./* of our students in the 
West Coast that have graduated or are still pursuing 
their studies have been self-supporting, either entirely 
or partially. It is to be noted that opportunities of 
self-support are more numerous in the Pacific Coast 
than in theeast. All kinds of work performed by the 
students are perfectly honorable, and no disgrace 
attaches to such work being done by students. From 
statistics taken a few years ago in America we learn 
that 46,/* of the students in the American Universities 
are self-supporting. 


(5) We think that the requirement of Rs. 1,200 
by the Association for students intending to come to’ 
America is rather too high and unjust. The U. S. 
Government require every one at the time of entering 
this country to possess at least $50°00 in cash. It is 
advisable for the students to possess as much over 
$50°00 as possible. We might add here that a num- 
ber of students, who could not bring more than 350700 
with them have finished their education most credit- 
ably by self-support, while some others with a monthly | 
allowance of Rs. 25 to, 40, being partially self-sup- 
porting, are prosecuting their studies in the University 
very satisfactorily. 


(6) The Educational Institutions of America gene- 
rally have two terms of 4 months each, in a year. 
The first term begins about the middle of August or 
a few weeks later in the Mid-Western Universities. 
The second term begins in January. So it is advi- 
sable that the students coming to America should 


reach here before August. anil 
We sincerely hope that you will give to the above 


facts your careful consideration. 


BERKELEY, : 
j Respectfully yours, 


Jan. 5th, 1912. 
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in- hi т humorous style, described Mr. Joshi's 
EE statistics. The publication of his speeds 
and writings Was undertaken on the advice of Mr. 
Gokhale, another eminent schoolmaster, and a better 
advice could not be given, for the volume is a store- 
house of valuable information on all subjects, —financial, 
industrial administrative and economic, EAS 
India. It is impossible to give an idea of the varie 
contents of the large-sized volume before us -within 
the shart space at our disposal. Suffice it to say, that 
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interest in the political or « 
in The о is well printed on good paper. 


or economic duo oe 
n 


d would have enhanced its value for purposes of 
inde: 
reference. > 
II, The J N. Tata Memorial: Caxton Works, 
TI е D 

Bombay. 


The pamphlet contains See ak He ee 
delivered at the two meetings. ial to the 
ri sto provide a suitable memoria 

PO да of s city and in the B SE 
unveil his statue erected at a cost of nearly ha ics 
‘of rupees raised by public subscription. ides of the 

are all of a high order and give us a goo e EE 

real character of the late Mr. Tata, undou m У 

of the greatest men of modern India. Accor ng o 

Sir Lawrence Jenkins, who was one of the speakers 

at the first meeting and who knew Mr. Tata ашар. 

а ly in private life, he loved with a . love that knew no 
bounds the country that gave him birth, The Empress 
Mills at Nagpur, the Research Institute at Bangalore, 
the endowment to enable deserving students to 
compete for the І. С. S. (of which more than sixteen 
Indians have already successfully availed themselves), 
the magnificently equipped Iron Works at Sakchi, 
the grand and beautiful Taj Mehal Hotel (‘a most 
striking adornment of our very noble city' as Lord 
Lamington said), the great hydro-electric project for 
Bombay, are some of the great schemes conceived 
and inaugurated by him. As His Excellency Sir 
George Clarke said on the occasion of the unveiling 
ceremony: “In him the scientific use of the imagina- 
tion was happily combined with an infinite power of 
taking trouble, which is not too common in India. 
Such a combination implies genius, and no one who 
attempts to follow the work which Mr. Tata accom- 
plished would deny him that rare attribute. I suppose 
that the dominating and inspiring motive of his life 
was the development of home industries, 
tion showed him an India 
sources, He believed that 
able of turning those res 
possessed the necess 
the noble idea of a 
which would give to opportunities 
now accessible to their Western rivals," We agree 
SUP Sit George when he adds: “Surely the teres 
such a man should be Written for the help and en- 
; Ноу many lessons 
needed it could teach them....Practi- 


We fervently hope 
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1 А 20а 
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g у 


of the soil, going hand їп hand with en 


2 pots 
salaries for Europeans at the top grades ш | m 
of the administrative failure which We? E € key ughad 
all sides. Higher pay for menial and minist 


as pointed out recently by Mr 
his Awakening of India, 


wer pay, isthe iy 
acha pointe. 0 b 
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IV. My trip to England: by N, Ramanujusqag; 
-B.L. High Court Vakil, Berhampore, ИИ, 
- Ananda Press. Price one rupee. 1912, í 


This is a record of the author’s three mui | 
sojourn to England on the occasion of the Kings f 
Coronation held on the 22nd June, 1911. Thean 
saw everything worth seeing in London, paying 
peated visits to the theatres, and the diary gie: | Mr, King, 
minute account of all that he saw and did. TE | e gifts 
book, we are sorry to say, is a monotonous am опро | 
of daily rounds of visits and sightseeings, and Ше fagon hi 
more. All the information contained in the LÀ ty some ve 
may be gathered from a popular guide borm g Far 
author describes things and events in a us к. In fil 
way, but the reader would care more for his m “bake the r 
and reflections based on intelligent сола wef Dit the 
tween his new experiences and old. a SED Sine of t 
interested in the precise hour when p. fine oth 
particular place, or the exact price he pai ate pleas 
Verbal accuracy of this kind is Eu toget 
a shop-keeper's advertisement. үе oun by le | 
the author's mind, and to improve is travels, TR 
ing in imagination the course p і uoted : © 
following passage may however be E ud with me 
been my firm conviction, which isg Seer ofthe 
as I grow, that the rigid and аш the growl 
caste system, allowing Шо ЫН al exertion, mak 
individuality and stifling all indivi hee arring | 
knowledge the monopoly of a few compartments 
the many, creating watertight и eople, ‘|e tech, 
barriers between different sects © n of кпомї йр ect 
mainly responsible for the deed 
India, and has sapped the very fou Ў 
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1. The way to be happy and Gay. or tal Press 


j jjut-Anglo-Ortent i f Ot att 
die er pa Mision Dd d BB Чао 
Bro; 16 mo, Pp. 12. Лаза АБ Prasad of Ви Mal Ц 

Allahabad. -By Pandeya Loch E si 


The. first of these is a letter SUP 
by a brother in which the а 
Pointed out. The pieces of adv 
and useful. 7 

The second, is a short life d- 
Nath Rai Bahadur who, retired! 


t attraction for Hindi. 


booklets is, in some places, 
'l'here are some printing 


М. 5. 
Lifford King (Kegan Paul). Pp. oii, 
i 


of these 


ge 
ge 208 Ed verbose. 


К z net. 
al a О ШЕ, by M. N. Strear, M.A., 
boss Calcutta). Рр. sigo. 
rbar at Delhi offered a rare 

inor. poets and versifiers to rush to 

iu iHe tragic moments of literature. 
o Reise that are under review owe 
sets although they both contain 
ings besides Imperial Odes. We confess 
Е roduction would have been more 
from the point of view of artistic achievement, 
[ге ы been too much for Mr. King 
doe "s ‘contagion. It has already drawn from 
Bee priests to form its ritual and poets to shape 
is dibboleths into song. It is well to remember, 
кше, that the Imperial emotion—so different 
fom the national emotion—is essentially artificial, 
weding to be lashed up and kept alive by the 
2 | compelling power of vivid phrases and the magic 
Л Tti d personality. But we regret to confess that 
Cif ir King, inspite of his talents, possesses neither of 

“| isegits; and asa result, the heavy artillery of his 

е sompous phrases—and his capital letters—act as a 
\ tagonhis Muse. These Odes, besides, are marred 
, lysme very bad lines: such as these— 

Jj “Far Australasia, Canada, help buoy 
| "а loyalty the Empire's barque.” 
hake the reviewer cry Help ! 

But the rest of hi 
Sine of the sonnets 
ме of his Io 
ip} 3e pleased 


justia, 
Madris 


топ. 
e Kings 
те ашк 


Sics and has been caught by 
But withal, he 
L there a ; Я 

fai КИ Passage occurs which brings back 
nt reminiscence of the great Romantic: E Е 
Which lieh оодо EQUES the lamps 

n got thes 
Their Nemes dE Of recreant mortals to 


^. "ll gener Б 
Paren tee Me influence of Keats has been more 
re been easie ; ven in form, where imitation 
ique of ex i » there is none of that consum- 
аз yet 5 ession and rhythm of language. 
Sweetness а that he has Һе ear for the 
Bim unheard melodies.” 
гасі e defect of these poems is their 
tried his in ae Not alwaysa virtue. The 
any nd at so many forms that he 
great Success in any. Why not 
Say the Short Poem, or the 
Бе of short poems, the con- 
Ge quer) effort of the imagi- 
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“Th’elongate chasm,” “micro-speck of dust” are hard- 
ly excusable. We confess to a great love for the 
English language, and we protest against this causeless 
hybridisation of diction. Liberties may be permitted to 
a Swinburne who turned everything he touched to 
music : but Mr. King is no Swinburne. 

Secondly, Mr. King has a habit of clothing the 
poverty and thinness of his imagination with the 
fripperies of language, and the meretricious adorn- 
ments of rhyme. This happens very frequently 
throughout his poems, but we have space here only 
for two examples : ( both from “Anselmo” ) 

Tender streak, 
Which usherest the glory of the day, 
m And lightest brilliantly the noon-day sun,” 
па— 
“His bed 
Made of soft air 
In the West there 
When Evening shall gather 
With night, and together 
Silence the world 
Till they have furled 
In peace, the winds, 
In rest all kinds 
Of Wings 
And things 
Have silenced 
Late violenced 
For the king of light 
-Reposeth on night 
His head." 
But we can forgive a great deal when we light on 
such lines as these : 
“The Siren-Anthem sweetly swells,— 
Her opening door releasing now the sound 
In dissipation on the midnight air” 
Or again, 
"Thy warmth be tempered as my brow 
Chilled by the zephyrs evening brings— 
Yet nursing life which throbs below, 
And waking silent music-strings" 
again 
oe Vale fragile flowers of earth shoot, bloom and die, 
And wear mortality like nature all: 
But oh, not so the violet of thine eye, З : 
Which from the sky's most azure bed did fall." 

. We have purposely left little space for Mr. M. N. 
Sircar. Our reason for doing so—for which we beg to 
be forgiven—is partly that the author himself in his 
Preface has invited from his reviewer, not criticism, but 
“the greatest indulgence." But we have a private 
reason also. From a. perusal of its contents, we аге 
deeply convinced that this book—at any rate a good 
few of the poems contained in it—should not have seen 
the light of day, for they are too deep for the tears of 
mortal men. “ʻA psalm of life” is quite an ingenious 
parody on its more famous name-sake, while a few 
other poems notably “The Sun,” “Evening,” “Юеѕ- 
pair,” display a certain facility in the use of the coup- 
let. But we regretto confess that we have outlived 
the fascination of the couplet form. “A beggar's 
dream” is the most ably written. Mr. Sircar's poems 
if they have no other quality, have certainly the most 
astonishing range of theme. The Goddess Durga, 
the King and Queen, the Sun, the Moon, the Stars, the 
ar, the Horse, the Tobacco, even "'the 
ctiencPaunwee been the subjects of his 
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«A farewell to. Durga" suggests the 


| poetic dream. forbear from making, in 


| obvious suggestion which NE p 

3 i f the indulgence he asks tor. 

1 view of the indulg QU arr i MR 
KANNADA. 


ў o» vendered into Kannada by V. D. 
SAM M LIB: eu. V.N. Magdal, B.A. Pub- 
lished by the Grantha Prasarak Mandali, Dharwar, 

pp. 329 +442: Price Rs. 2-4. 
In the recent publications of modern Kannada 
literature you rarely come across books of this kin Е 
It is published by a Mandala which intends. to bring 
| out every year two volumes, each extending over at 
а We heartily congratulate the editors 


4 Я 
; least 200 pages. А 

ox their enterprise and zeal in the noble cause of the 
4 advancement of [Kannada literature. However we 


should like to remind them that the death-rate of 
infant-associations is unusually high in India ; апа to 
| this rule their province is not an exception. The 
4 people of Karnatic care very little for their own 
| language and literature. The modern citizens of 
Karnatic have no taste for any of the fine arts. We 
often meet with self-satisfied scribblers or contemptible 
phrasemongers in the English language. But here a 
sound scholar is а rare commodity. Lawyers аге the 
| only class who can boast of any culture. The whole 
pack of them is after the English language. Yet we 
have not been able to peruse a readable volume pub- 
lished by any of them. The younger generation is 
very dutiful to the elders in this respect. Further, they 
have taken to reading worthless scrapy bits of gossip 
in fifth-rate Marathi magazines, Such is the situation. 
Still we exhort them to take heart and work with 
unshaken faith in God. 
We fully realize the immense difficulty of rendering 
a book like Spencer's Education into Kannada. We 
are glad that it is a free rendering and not a literal 
translation. In many places the reproduction is ad- 
mirable. The authors seem to have left no stone 
unturned to make the book as attractive as the ori inal 
so much sothat wedo not often perceive it to as 
translation, However, the pronunciation of some pro- 
er names is not quite correct, e.g, 
D 92. The С EGA use of EMO алау 
to make the meaning of some Sentences obscure i 
those who are not acquainted with that classical 1 
guage. The book will be of greater use to the tea ae 
in vernacular schools than to any otherclass of В 
But we do not believe th ЧОТ: о readers, 
ve that the majority of teacher 
the vernacular schools know so much of Sandle it ae 
understand all these terms. When writin i Б to 
poetry the authors have freely borrowed О Aput 
, from Sanskrit works on rhetoric like Kavya ka ics 
| о арапа. None but those Mio eee 
| these books can fully appreciate WERT Sus 
4 
' 


them. 
come to page 80, we hard] d i 

Kannada. book. The OUR р е A 

pages 46, 47 is not happy. There is no р u dE 

по biting sarcasm as in the original. The di he 

ee fate of the concluding portion of the first pue 

x d reproduction of this paragraph, however, is SH 

p. pons the Spirit of the original is fairly brought 

? An onsidered asa wholeit isa tolerably A 

) gon of the thoughts of this celebrated phil 

ег. We should have valued a fuller intradieHons 

v j 
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k gr aphy of Spencerceng q, туйшндїнт&б. Kjarukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar | 


philosophy. The get-up' of the b 7 
Only occasionally do we see such OOK is exe 
publication. The price seems to bes nice Kan 
are gratified to learn that it jg pring itive, 
printing press. For a long time good ed by 3 bi 
monopoly of the Christian converts of E Nas 
We shall, we hope, soon have the pleas Mangal 
a few more books of this kind. Pleasure of ren 
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MARATHI. 
Beeja Ganita—Algebra in Marathi Е 
Messrs. J. V. Oka, M.A., and R B pray 
Talegaon ‘Dabhade.’ Price Re. 1-8-0, ah Bá, р 


This new text-book of Algebra in Marathi by 


Messrs. Oka and Desai appears to be the first of ifs and i 
kind. There are several points of interest to be note males 
The fact that every process in Algebra leads ultimate u relig 


to the solution of equations has never 
of. There are no answers given andthisisa od g The 
point provided the purpils are taught to verify studen! || wier has b 


own answers. The use of the Marathi alphabet in jis Ẹ tey have b 
serial order for Algebraic symbols is also an important | egion is a 
advance. Hitherto, writers followed the дүй | &review c 
custom of using Marathi letters to correspond in ball thes 


sound to the English alphabet in its serial orde, | teresting, 


which, without a knowledge of English, is vey | Woran: 
confusing. One suggestion is necessary. ‘The lettes | Printed 
used as Algebraic symbols have not been in anyway {and to be 
distinguished from those used for the other matten À raan, Г 
This should be done either by using thicker typed. os, 4 


better still by using thicker and slanting letters. 
On the whole, considering the importance of the 
principle that students of a new subject shouldnt 
have the additional difficulty of a foreign Coru E 
grapple with, the book must certainly be considere ur 
good addition to the literature of the language 
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This is 


URDU. 


Paristan Hikmat or Paristan Science, у? 


Ram Saheb, M.A., late Professor, Ove, 

Lahore. Published by Rai Saheb Ц d 

Singh and Sons, Educational Publisher: 3 

Crown 8vo. Pp. 376. Price As. 12, pres 3: y T i 
Pre ek, 

This is a translation from an ps het ph Ki 
rendering has been fairly idiomatic айс кей, 
is a lack of such books on science ! | d, Cr 
modern theory of education requires Mere yo 
as-dust pages of books on Science; tat! 


should be replaced by interesting one» 
the minds of children and young boys ife 
book under review fulfils these red Jecture 
considerable extent. There are 

having Botany, Chemistry and т 
as their subjects. These 50-Са Са 
learned discourses, but, what 15 bet! p : 
made to suit the capacities of boy. sys 
of the nature of object lessons 
chapters on Science. We commen { 
highly and think that they W^ "Arm 
India the system of education w 
vogue in Europe and America for 


s In 


HINDI. 

; Bahadur Babu Baijnath, a 
yy Ae To be had of Daftar Vaishya 
A or B. Krishna Lal, 96, Civil Line, 

7) Edition, Crown 8 vo. Pp. 253. Price 
cond 
h aive treatise on the rituals, morality 
is an Edu Hinduism. The merit of the 
юп ine that sectarianism has been scrupu- 
ives of such religious leaders of 
Rammohan Ray,  Dayanand 
have been given. The 


M i d, . tl uestions аге 
t DÀ, ts but, what is good,. the question 
| 215115, x estive of subjects and are not cumbrous. 
à pue TE principles of Hinduism find a way in the 
m by a ad itis suited to the perusal of all, young and 
ee Lu cells and females. The apparent abuses in the 
ШЫ pindu religion have been sought to be carefully weed- 
t si i dot, but the book will satisfy even the most orthodox. 
a a The treatment has been simple, and even when the 
Um iler has been obliged to introduce philosophical topics, 
t in is [y have been made as clear as possible. The Hindu 
portant | igion isa jumble of many elements and the book un- 


| treview can be said to be a safe and elaborate guide 
ball these. To crown the above, we find it to be 
bleresting, 


Sweramavatara, by Pandita Shivaratna Shukla. 
Printed at the Anglo-Oviental Press, Lucknow, 
A aud to be had of Pandita Dindayal Dikshit, Bachh- 
matet A mur, Dis, Raibareli, Crown 8 vo. Pp. go. Price 


slavish 
nd in 
order, | 
is very 
: letters 
пуу | 


ПОТУ 

това nice г : Р 

s oti [ш В а спісе little book оп the subject of the in- 
йшй | 2001 of Shree Rama, For the Vaishnavas who 
ше р of a philosophical and rationalistic 
lered à subject of the Ramayana, this’ trea- 


Servicea 

t of Shree 

ierit of satisfyin 
г 

E been ut Personages fi 


RYE. 


,. апа on 

4 religious poer 
f the publi 

© аге Opposed ( 


ү book to thin the Avatara theory 


nk upon. T 
| m On art paper. 892 ы 
rin "-mala, È 
hd, i Published? Pandeya Lochan Prosad. 


Ina 
town 8 wo. n by the Indian Press, Allaha- 


аза е "209. Price As. r2. 
he best Reece a book consisting of selec- 
o De modern Hindi Poets. The 
dances! Which have been placed in 
Scenen. Pih their subjects. The 
eginn’, 9n number, will interest 
iffe there is а very short 
Sent kinds of poetry. The 
Cems,e.g., Wordsworth's 
Salm of REG s “Among my 
ROS ife, arenice. Efforts 
$ onl eof these translations 


€ sense has been given. 
Correct translation of 


ginal. CCA ever, what 
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we have got is really praiseworthy and must have 
Cost great pains. Gray's “Elegy” also finds a pla ce in 
the book in an abbreviated form. Only the best 
modern poets have been laid under contribution, while 
there are some poems from the pen of the Editor him- 
self. The Printing and paper are good. 

No. I, Vol. I of Hindu Shruti-bodh. Publishey— 

Pranshankay Amritram Dikshit, Shrutibodh Office 

49,  Kalbadewi Road, Bombay. Royal 8то. Pp. 


pur Annual Subscription Rs. 4 including 


_ This is a Hindi translation of the Vedas, published 
m monthly parts. The plan of the editors who are 
Maratha LL. B.'s, is to publish translations in Hindi 
Marathi, English and Gujrati, and to price the books 
as low as possible. In the No. under review the 
original Sanskrit has first been given with vowel 
points and in the footnote the padas have been given 
with Sandhis broken. ‘The latter part of the publica- 
tion contains the Hindi translation. The commence- 
ment has fitly been made with the Rigveda, and the 
first 19 Suktas cover the No. under review, The 
Editors should have the proof-sheets of the translation 
part read by some one whose mother-tongue is Hindi. 


We object to the use of words жуя? (p. 6, 1. 16) and 
TETA, 2 lines below, or fzg3 (p. 7 1. 14). These 


should be gan, чї чїй, and Я respecively. As to the 
first word, no change is required in the plural. The 
publication contains other similar mistakes. The enter- 
prise is no doubt a laudable one. The paper and 
printing are nice. 


ANirankushata-Nidarshan, by Shveejuta Mansaram. 
Printed at the Devanagri Jantralaya, 17, Paga- 
yapatti, Calcutta, and to be had of Babu Haribaksh 
Jalan, 7—1, Mission Row, Calcutta. Crown Svo. 
pp. 195. Price as. 6. 


This is.a review of an essay entitled “Kalidasa 
ki niranskushata’’ written by Pandita Mahabir Prasad 
Dwivedi, editor of ‘the Sarasvati and published, in 
parts, in certain issues of that journal. The review 
has been reproduced from the columns of the Hindi 
Bharatmitra. The original essay on which the review 
was based has also been given in the appendix, while 
the opinions of some of the noted Hindi writers on the 
review and the essay have been added. There is no 
doubt that the learned Pandit went beyond the pro- 
per sphere of criticism in the essay in question. 
Its publication, especially in the columns of the 
Sarasvati, was unsuitable. In a review on a Sanskrit 
writer, published in a Hindi journal, efforts should be 
made to present both sides of the question, otherwise 
the needless would be responsible for needless mis- 


presentations. : 


Grihakatha, by Shreeman Prakashdeva. To be had of 
Punjab Brahmasamaj, Anarkali, Lahore. Crown 
8 vo.. Pp. 54. Price As. 3. " 
Thisisa Hindi translation of a Bengali book of 

the same name by Shreemati Lavanya Prabha Basu. 

It consists of discourses on domestic virtues, which 

have been illustrated by stories from various sources, 

It is especially suitable for the use of children. Duty 

to parents, sisters, brothers, masters and servants, has 


been «aniptedu Rion Pais], through the help of short 


tales. 
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Nitikatha, by the same 
above address. Crown 
Thi is a Hindi translation of а, Бо 

eu СЯ talented аха There are die. 

courses in it on such subjects as i aa О У, 
i Friendship, and so forth. 1 [ 7 

M ше xd the help of stories 5 1% 

worthy. These stories have been got toget лет em 

the Puranas while the histories ot Greece, France, an 

other countries have also been laid under d 

tion, Mere philosophical discussions үч. Í n 

avoided, and the narrative has been made homely an 

instructive. The language 15 pure and simple. 


author and available at the 
Guo. Pp. 118. Price As. 5. 
a Bengali book 


Stree Charitra. Author and Publisher—same as above. 


4 Crown 8vo. Pp. 244. Price As. 12. 

There are discourses in iton the duties of a female 
{гот the Indian pointof view. Short lives of certain 
distinguished women of Arabia, India and Europe 
have been also introduced. At the end of each chapter 
there are short and succint hints for the guidance 
of women of all ages. The instructions given are 
such as are the most suitable for modern India. Changes 
in the method of culture for girls and women have 
only been suggested when they have been found to 
be essentially necessary on account of the changed 
circumstances. In principle, what we find in. the 
book is in accordance with the concensus of the view 
of the Indians, even the most conservative. The book 
isfitto be placed in the hands of every female. It is 
a translation of a Bengali book of the same name by 
Mr. Pratap Chandra Majumdar. The use of such 


words as wy (p. 149), fet (p. 142) and атма" is 
objectionable. But in general the language is correct. 
Samrata-swagata,by Pandeya Lochan Prasad Sharma. 

Published by the Diwan Bahaduv of His Highness 


` tlie Feudatory Chief of Raigarh (C. P). D т 
pp. 8. To be had free of gr re кш 


It contains laudatory verses welcoming 
Majesties at the Delhi Durbar. 
poet has spoken of certain 


uices The printing is nice and the publication 
well-worded. To the short list of errata, the author might 


Ly A © EN 
gees for s (р. 4, 1. 14.) for &* for = (p.5, b. 17). 
M. S. 


Я 


their 
r. Incidentally the 
chiefs of the Central 
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An Introduction to the Phi. 
j 1 ? tlosophy of H 
Mu 24 ш Itatanji ADDS d 
* 90s, Lecturer in Science, Vernacul bees 
on Pun by Sheth Ranch Ee Bike 
ee oth bound. Рр. тшщ. Price 0-8-0 
This is a translation into Gu 
book, published by the Ration 
Is preceded by a short sketch 
In p 


$ 


jarati of Prof. Hudson's 
al Press Association, It 
of the life of Herbert 
slator has tried to.show 


; and when 


n - pen of | : who them- 
Warm interest “in the subject, they are 


THEPRODERPe REEVE Wi OBR nPGdOBER, 1915 


eful and instrpetixe;, Pübücthorasiy. Baruk 


expressed our opinion in favou E. 
undertaken by the writer and the NS good «M. cule 
have great pleasure in repeatin i We а | Eng 
and the commendable quality of the way clap 
make it popular, У oF the work bid [i 
(1) Swami Ramtirtha, Pt. IV, by Kri 
Becharlal Pandit. Published by the S, "bahay 
Encouragement of Cheap Literature Cit 
Pp. 165. Price Rs. 0-4-0; 0-8-9. a loth boy 
ing to style of cover. (1912), | | ° 
(2) Bharat nan Stri Ratno, Vol, I b 
Dalpatram Pandit, Published by the 
Cloth bound: Pp. 726. Price Re 
according to cover. (1912), : 
The Society continues to do its useful w 
is a continuation of the speeches of Swami Ae 
and we find them reproduced aliai 
second, however, deserves more thana passing ment З 
То us it appears (о be an improvement on the is 
volume, because it contains the lives of more wel} 


ork. The frs |. 


known ladies, in the sense that they lived nearer (o и "B 
time, and we can theretore well appreciate the god | | 
points meant to be accentuated by a narration of ther 
words and deeds. Тһе author has gathered tif | 
materials from many sources, Gujarati, Beng, | TORTU 
Hindi, and Urdu, and we are sure that this wig | 
collection of the lives of Indian ladies, Hindu am Out 
Mahommedan, will not but be considered a distin ПОРЕ 
addition to our literature. The language is w т а 
simple, and can be understood by ordinary person?) m. Bi 
great merit of the book. inquiry w 
Swarga nan Ratno, by Amratlal Sundarji, Bomba, sil Gener 
Printed at the Satyaprakash Printing Pre} thetreatn 
Ahmedabad. Cloth bound, Pp. 354 Prit or the | 
Re. т. (1912). | ша 
Vaidya Amratlal Sundarji wields а very facie КҮ ү 3 
and is not unknown to the Gujarati шш i j Sale whi 
he it is who has designed asort of ladder of ve d ie 
leading to: Swarga, which he defines, T? Шо 
blissful Heaven, pictured in the P еп 
Bliss acknowledged to be such by ! hildre 
state of mind where the inner soul |! V Women 
life of godliness, in the end God himsel. — vy Men an 
S CNN г to that high level of M 
view of raising his reader to that high € a grad Men we 
and bliss he has been writing his books т ssl yi Men's e 
rising order, (а) Swarga nun Viman, the iu More ( 


y regions; 


will take the reader to the heavenl hem, (6. 


nun Kunchi, the key which will open t 
no Khajano, the treasure that wou 


means of it, and (d) Swarga nan con: 
Й ( ) The ladder 15 o 


ре ders ап 
impressing his worth on his i his. © 
pleasure congratulate . оа ‘Hi 
developing and expanding e us toa 
teach us to live well, to think wet © 1 Sit 
"n 771 e 

My Own Images or a B 
Ancient Literature 2 { "A 
prasad Shivprasad Меца rv 
Bombay Samachar Press; 20. I 


. Price: ё, 
кап зев ней into vo 


itisnot our business to notice the 


Fortunately it would be difficult to find a 
: о 


jarat ht, incorrect 

au on, of confused thought, ir 

20ТАЙ п : 3 

pe^ gled SE mistakes, printer's devils, and 
@ аттаіса here, than in those fifty-eight 
J 


я е55101, апух! 
Nha future Red by some scholar. In a 
entirely 2 book, the author says, it is 
] for the .цѕе of М.А. degree 
of other learned persons only. 
‚ what to say about it. It no doubt 


ader an intimate knowledge of 
Š 


we think it should either 


1 an 
nation 
not know 
in the re 


"British Rubber trade horrors.” 
“BLOOD FOR GOLD.” 


“TORTURE AND MURDER IN A RUBBER FOREST.” 
“BRITISH COMPANY.” 


saf Outrages more terrible than those committed by 
|| tecollectors of “red rubber” in the Congo are de- 
tailed in a Blue- Book issued in mail week. 

|. The Blue-book contains the official report of an 

Mury which Sir Roger Casement, the British Con- 


l-General, made at Sir Edward Grey's request, into 
the treatment of nativ с 


m f es employed in collecting rubber 
ha: е Peruvian Amazon Company, Limited—a 
wy ompany—in the Putumayo district of Peru. 

twill be rem > 


eee embered that it was the reports of Sir 
te bus р Ir. ) Casement from the Congo Free 
ing o Me drew public attention to the horrors 
REN usd there.- Sir Rogér Casement was 
Bidence je О1О Free State from 1898 to 1905. 
i um is furnished that : 
fics rains were dashed out. 
Me wo children were flogged to death. 
TR deliberately starved to death. 
2 argets and shot “for ion 
TS Were Cut off ‘for sport.” spont 
o ate . 
Sof old p Cnt. of the entire population 
ге yea 2 floggings, 
: TS at 
least 30,000 persons were mur- 


atel 5 
the di eS to death. 


bero, Enders escaped into Brazil 
Sponse the Peruvian authorities took 
to Sir Edward Grey's urgent 


e 
re 
esca 


“п; о Cducateq ; Ped. was Armando Normand, 
Hm England, of whom Sir Roger 


Чара : 
hen + Year tog, 2195 thi 
ad founq Ud Up to the 


еу An d 
teele cluded okes 


€ Crimes 
of th. allege, 
an 5 s man, dating from 
month of October 
okes, EN charge of. this station of 
"nnümerapi vell-nigh incredible. 
ANS Pouri € murders and tortures of 
etting &8 kerosene oil on men and 
ashi Ге to them : 


i 
agai ne the brains out 


burning men 
in сці 


of children, 
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the Works of some of the poets in respect of whom 
observations are offered by Mr. Mehta. The idea 
of a historical study of their works is well conceived, 
and is inviting enough, and in places well carried 


out. But what repels one is the forest of words, which 
hides some good observation or flush of apt 
criticism. 


r Unfortunately, the writer is wedded to 
his style, which is harsh and jarring. M. A. students 
will no doubt do well, all the same, to peruse it. It 
will do them no harm. 


K. M. J. 


of Indians and leaving them to speedy death in this 
agony. 

These charges were not made to me alone by Bar- 
bados men who had served under Normand, but by 
some of his fellow ''racionales.' A Peruvian engi- 
neer in the company’s service vouched to me for the 
dashing out of the brains of children, and chief re- 
presentative of the company, Senor Tizon, . told me 
he believed Normand had committed “innumerable 
murders’ of the Indians.’ 


Burned Alive, 


The real character of this man, Normand, is fully 
revealed in the statement made by a British witness, 
Westerman Leavine, to the Consul-General during 

inquiry. re 
CEA that Senor Normand killed many 
hundreds of Indians during his six years at Matanzas, 
during all'which time he, Leavine, served under him, 
and by many kinds of torture, cutting off their heads 
and limbs and burning them alive, е 

He more than once saw -Normand have Indians 
hands and legs tied together, and the men or women 
thus bound thrown alive on a fire. The employees on 
the station would look on or assist. The station boys 
or ‘‘muchachos,”’ would ве Ше firewood ready, acting 

г Normand's orders. | 
BE Be Асы оп one occasion take three native 
men and tie them together in a line and then with 
his Mauser rifle shoot all of them with one bullet, 
the ball going right through. He would fire more 
than one'shot into them like this. ; 

British subjects, of whom some 200 were shipped 
from Barbados, were also subjected to criminal ill- 
treatment, and some of these men, under threats 
of further torture, were forced to kill and flog Indians 


in their turna Е 
Mutilated. 


Much of the evidence given before Sir Roger can- 
not.be set down, but here is one instance, of a rubber- 
ty ents” :— A 2 
BEN Я I ets who made his declaration before 
me on Корер 2nd, was опе of the Barbados men 
serving at the time in Abisinia. Aguero had the 
Indians tied up for "running away from the rubber 
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i cing thus, the Barbados man 

Bo ыч his master AEREO 
who was looking on throughout, swung SR 
Е beings violently to and fro. Not satishe: 
аЙ gentle form of асаа е 
ae to bite their bare legs and Bue onea 
the men kicked him in the face as he Nee ei ere fees 
Angered at this, Quales laid hold of one o 
of the man and bit it off." 

“he above is the first portion О є 
AN long article printed in the ae 
Daily News, full of descriptions of similar 
horrors. The Inquirer of London says: At 
the present moment there is too much reason 

© to fear that these hideous. cruelties are still 
being perpetrated, and it is English trade 
which draws the largest share of the pro- 
fits." à s 

As Sir Roger Casement held his enquiry 
under the direction of the British Govern- 
ment, that Government is expected to take 
steps to put an end to these atrocities. 

' Laws ought to be enacted to make 
i the directors of a company responsible 
for the barbarities of their agents and 
* servants. So long as they enjoy the wealth 
produced by infernal means, they must be 
= held responsible for the methods of produc- 
- fion. The English are a civilized and 
КОО pe li they donot wish to forfeit 
their claim, to be called great and civilised, 
they must punish and restrain those who 
tarnish their good name. 
As for the atrocities, human language is 
too weak to characterise them properly. 


three hours. 
Ouales, to 


f a three- 


Eugenics, 


-How to get a better breed of human 


beings, that is what eugenics stands for.- 


In our country lepers and persons afflicted 
а with other loathsome diseases, lunatics and 
Ц idiots, the lame, the blind, the deaf and 
| dumb, consumptives,all can and do marry. 
: Besides this, children, even infants, marr 
and very old men marry. What ho e ү 
there for race improvement here ? w 

| ло: ha state of Indiana in the United 
| 65 ot America, in 1905 a law was passed, 
| 


says the Twentieth Century Magazine, mak- 


legal under certain cir- 

cumstance despite the criminal's Gyon 

E law is short and reads as follows :— 
—— WnzREas, Heredit / диана 

in the transmission. of ро deep ana NEA ps 

те Be it enacted by the General Assembl 

S ate of Indiana, that on and after the passa l 

S act it shall be compulsory for each end эш 


ing sterilization 
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institution inethe State entrusted 
firmed criminals, idiots, rapists and Ca 
appoint upon its staff, in additition an 
institutional physician, two (2) skilled ae ете 
cognized ability, whose duty it shall be Irgeons 
with the chief physician of the institutio со 1 
the mental and physical condition of ED to exami 
are recommended by the institutional | inmates as 
board of managers. lf, in the judgment os and. 
mittee of experts and the board of mana this com. | 
tion is inadvisable, and there is no probabili 
provement of the mental condition of the? | 
shall be lawful for the surgeons to pedo „шта, to 
ration for the prevention of procreation dm Ope. - 
decided safest and most effective. But this 2 all be ; 
shall not be performed except in cases that haves 
pronounced unimprovable. een 


Since 1889 over seven hundred suc 


With the ¢ 


› Procrea. | 
of im. | 
К alaries 

the yalué 
introduc 
гете! 
the first 
should Ї 


operations have been done. [пй!апа% other judges b 
eugenic law was also passed in 1905, and | feed f 
commands that— 7 havyers 


tions dit 
the exter 


No license to marry shall be issued except upon 
written and verified application. Such application 
shall contain a statement of the full Christian and $ 


surname, color, occupation, birthplace, residence, and |. "D. ] 
ages of the parties, whether the marriage contemplat- — oficial, \ 
ed is the first, second or other marriage, togethe } the Rise 
with the full Christian and surnames, residence, color, | n 
occupation and birthplace of their parents, including | T E 
the maiden name of the mother, together with sud Jd the 
other facts as may be necessary to determine whether VM 
any legal impediment to tke proposed marriage exist sse 7 Es 
Applications for license to marry shall be uniform ae HS 
throughout the State and it is hereby made the duly y 
of the state board of health to furnish a form D The + 
to the several clerks at once upon the approval : Mis | nclude 
act; provided, That said state board of healt m liie 
revise said forms so furnished from time to tm ch m 
may be advisable. 1 ihigh саў 
The law further commands— Rly felt 


No license to marry shall be issued where idu d 
the contracting parties is an imbecile; e 
unsound mind or under guardianship © а pr 
unsound mind, nor to any male person um 
been within five years an inmate of QU 
orhomefor indigent persons, unless con 
appears that the cause of such con able 10 8 
removed and that such male applicant DT shall 20) 
port.a family and likely to so continue, Seting pit 
license issue when either of the COD" the l 
is afflicted with a transmissible disease" Auente of 
of making application is under the 
intoxicating liquor or narcotic drug. 


jib 
Unto those that have more sha 
added. 


In our July number we a 
the’ probability of the рау ? 
the'Indian Educational 9 | 
creased in the near future. now. bein 
that]an all-round attempts T«lingto? 


to take advantage of Lord 4 Pe 
war 
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-crease the salaries of Anglo- 
to 10 


jon 

ials. я 
п officia Je in the Nineteenth Century 
etie constitution and working 
md 21E Sir Henry Prinsep men- 
ye High, отв which have tended to 


Mie attraction of Indian Judgships. 
t 


, 

ea. | Tu is, the ндо CIL EE 

aei Quies consequent on е second Tis the 
"we | value of the rupee. These 

alte | f$ on of the age rule of compulsory 

ration f шо The caen underlying 

EC Bist factor isthat the Judges' salaries 


But could not good 


| be increased. > ‹ 
m | үң s still - obtained for the salaries 
and ed from amongst English and Indian 


hwyers, if nepotism and political considera- 
tins did not govern their appointment to 


it upon 

ication [| the extent they до? 

eo “D. К,” evidently an  Anglo-Indian 
mpat. | ficial, writes in the Spectator of London оп 
ogeltet | the Rise of Prices in India. He says :— 


color, 
cluding | 
h such | 


The cost of living in India has greatly increased 
luring the last few years. Food, wages, rent, all 


vhether А Segone ир 30 per cent. at the very least; while the 

exiis... of ponies has been probably doubled in the last 
шїї J" Years; nor has the recent influx of motor-cars 
e duy. | Psttany diminution in the price of horse flesh. 


herefoc 
of this 
th may 
ime а 


The writer gives other particulars and 
| cludes his Је 


tter as follows :— 
ls the indu 


ШЙ longer MN offered enough to insure for 
Shieh calibre N€ Continuance of a supply of men of 


|а that A eretofore, ог will it not be increas- 


her d Li rier start s S nd other countries offer 
| | st › Breater chanc f „and 

С a Д es of success, „апа at 
ptit күз pleasant a life (9T 5, al 


| emer who [ men of enterprise and grit ? 
| à тар, 806 dust those qualities which are the 
j fl very ones an administration of this country 

“there Under the 9 are most likely to be attracted 


к Present state"of affairs, 
con Mbortance of à 


the [ndi Я be 
ought h ndian Empire Һаѕ “been 
iNg-Emperon e to the British public by the visit 
| St too much tohope that it will 
its responsibility in insisting 
hee ae obtained for the 
at sufficiently good pros- 
"ОП are offered to sere then 2 


: Etter Г 
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“Anglo-Indian” Regiment, зс: 

_In this note Anglo-Indian includes Futa-. 
sians. M ui en. ce ene ш 
In the course of his ‘speech in“ súp- 
port of his resolution in the Impérial Coun- 
cil recommending the formation of an 
Anglo-Indian regiment, Mr. Madge ` ob- 
served :— е God 


"Our Indian fellow-countrymen are stretching forth 
the tendrils of their hopes towards uncertain privileges 
and powers. We, for our part, are simply claiming 
the privilege of laying down our lives for our Empire 
and our King; and I think I may depend upon the 
good feeling of the Indian Members of this Council 
not to add any bitterness to any controversy that may 
take place on this subject outside,” 

"The privilege of laying down our lives 
for our Empire and our King" is a fine 
phrase. But its underlying implication’ is 
not very sublime. It is that Eurasians want 
jobs, and that they want to be paid four 
times as much as the Sikhs and Gurkhas are 
paid for laying down their lives for King, 
and Empire. Mr. Madge and his Eurasian, 
clients should understand a plain thing. <A 
man is either a native or not a native of 
India. If he be a native,he must accept, 
both the rights and disabilities of a native 
with-as good grace as he сап. This the 
Eurasian does not do. When it comes to 
getting good jobs, for which he generally 
does not possess sufficient educational and 
intellectual qualifications, he is content to 
be styled a "statutory" native. But, he 
will not accept the disabilities of the native 
pure and simple. This will not do. No 
class of people can be other than parasites 
and snobs who cannot honestly and frankly 
acknowledge and honour their motherland. 
If they will not till the soil, be artisans, 
engage in trade and commerce, and generally 
follow all the other professions which 
“natives” follow, they аге doomed; no 
Imperial patronage can make them strong 


and prosperous. 


Entertainment by Prostitutes, i 
‘dvocates of social purity have learned 
au ection that H. H. the Maharaja 
of Kashmir has forbidden. performances, by 
nautch girls in his darbar. It is disquieting 
that in Bengal, where nautches had long 
come to be discountenanced by respectable 


`ж Of what Country on ‘earth 15 һе a ‘eal “native, if 
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again. 


they are coming into vogue ag 
visited 


Lord Carmichael recently visite 
among the festive doings in his 

We only hope he 
t of women the per- 


people, 
When 
Rajshahi, 
honour was а nautch. 
did not know what sor 


formers were. i : 
On the allied subject of performances in 


Indian theatres, Epiphany says :— ——— 

We regret to see that a performance at one of the 
Indian theatres in Calcutta was announced last week 
as 'given in honour of His Majesty's Judges.’ We 
venture to doubt whether the Judges ‘either accepted 
or appreciated the honor of being entertained by a 
party of prostitutes. At any rate there was only one 
Judge actually present, and the Indian Judges were 
conspicuous by their absence. We have no doubt 
that the European gentlemen who are from time to 
time induced to patronize these performances do so 
under a complete misapprehension . of their true 
character: none the less their example must have a 
most baneful effect on the thousands of. students and 
other young men in Calcutta. We do not pretend to 
have any first hand. knowledge of these theatres, but 
we have good reason for knowing that they are among 
thestrongest of the evil influences which are brought 
to bear on the youth who come to the; capital from 
their comparatively virtuous and simple country homes. 
Our Hindu correspondents constantly, bear witness 
to this fact, and it can hardly be otherwise consider- 
ing the character of the women who take part in the 
performances. 


d 


An Indian Student in America.. 


Five years аро, “Мг. Rajani Kanta Das 
of Dacca and formerly à student of-the Uni- 
versity of Calcutta, was sent by the.Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Industrial and 
Scientific Education of Indian Students, for 
aen E Agriculture to the United 

ates of America. From 1907 to r 
studied at the Ohio State к d 


received the degree of B 5С} 
He оте дев achelor of Science 


an experimental 


Agricultural Station. H 
2 e 


the data and 
thesis which en- 
Master of Science 
Along with the 
oted a consider- 
f Biology and 
rch works in the 


> : 

2 ut Wisconsin, where he was appointed 

m onorary Fellow during the past ye 
ast named Universit xw 


eredity, at the Univer- 
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upon him the degree of Ma 


Zoology this year. But the aa of Arts in 
which led Mr. Das to register at те motive 
sity was the study of Арсе niver. 
mics. He took his work S p Econo. 
Taylor, the best authority on th ш) ) 
and planned to appear in the an Subject, Viscons! 
for the degree of Doctor of PE initi The 2 
1913. Unfortunately family trouble le 
compelled him to leave ‘America S have | by? P 
midst of his success. However his the J they 1d 
in this line also was of high enough ona | precor 
to entitle him to another Master's Degree | psperim 
of the 
follows + 
advance 
forced h 
hard wor 
mastery ( 
ly outran 
"He is or 
Eckles, о 
‘ty of i 
student v 
have, be 
À Vivian, t 
~, Agricul ti 
Шо wri 
Das is 2 
leader ir 
Course, 
Chemist 
Шу one 
Ne spc 
апп 
the other 
о afr 
fen sur 
3 
i Teco 
Poles 
n or 
MSG Da у t Wi 
Mn. .RajANIKANTA. DAS; E y fas du 
Research Fellow, University of Missoum. (t y Is 
Honorary Fellow, University of Wiscons™ wing | E [ 
5 Ба: їр, ne 
and the Graduate Committee was is! AS 
confer upon -him this degree 2 - dil | ca] 
he taken the examination. has aa M р 
The scholarship Mr. Das i felds ^if inh. lor 
both in theoretical and P Cu SiL Ча 
student їп the American U ue which iel 
be measured by the high ho E. О D 
distinguished universities рўда Jes? 
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to bring him (a 
hip of $250 at 
competition 


yship at the University of 


tion of Mr. Das’s merit asa 
sors may be understood 
from a number of letters 
In recommending 

L. Russell, 
our Agricultural College and 
1Station, Prof. Е. R. Marshall, 
University, writes as 
“As Һе (Mr. Das) came into more 


lf upon my attention by his 
thinking апа complete 


kles, of the Agricultural College, Univer- 
[чу of Missouri, “if not the best foreign, 
f ident we have had in Agriculture since I 
[we been at this institution." 
\ Vivian, the present Dean of the College of 
Agriculture at the Ohio State University, , 
also writes in the following way :—“Mr. 
515a remarkable man...He has been a 
fader in his class work dur 
muse, The year | 
| hemistry, he receiv 


ing the whole , 
had him in Agricultural 
ed the highest grade of 
class апа all his instructors 
f „І can say un- 
is far ahead of an 
d in my classes. He 
In fact I have 
apacity for getting 
as also left a remark- 
< at our. University 
appreciation from his 


highly of him, 


een a close friend of Mr. 
Sojourn at this University 
impressed with the 
His great fund 
information 
„Scen faculty for philo- 
9n which he possesses, 
as an enviable equip- 
Osition he may occupy 


OYD JoNES, 
«perimental Breeding, 


Interpellations in the Viceregal Council. 
The Hon’ble Mr. Armstrong asked.:— - 


mo Is it a fact that since the alteration ín the 
V. P. P. system about three - years аро а great many ‘ 
complaints have been made by firms using this system 
with regard to unpaid claims and untraceable articles, 
and if so, have these complaints been brought to the 
notice of the Government of India ?" 


The Hon'ble Mr. Craddock replied :— 


"Complaints have been received both by Govern- 
ment and by the Director General with regard to un- 
paid claims and untraceable articles. From fieures 
at his disposal, the Director-general calculates that 
during the last three years there has been only one 
is) grounded complaint for every 6,250 articles 
Carried. & 

This is a very clever answer. Consider--- 
ing that the Post Office carries millions. of - 
articles every year, the proportion mention- 
ed above would give a large number of well- 
grounded complaints. Though the Gov- 
ernment may be of opinion that *no further 
change seems called for now" we know that. 
the present V. P. P. system isa source of 
immense trouble to all concerned. 

In reply to a question of his the Hon'ble 
Babu Bhupendranath Basu received the 
answer that “Government is not at present 
in a position to make a statement” as to 
whether “it is intended to award “any 
compensation to Mr. L. O. Clarke, I. C. 5 
the defendant in the case of Brojendra 
Kisore Roy Chaudhury versus Clarke." 
That means that there is a probability of 
such compensation being awarded; which 
would bean act of gross injustice to the 
tax-payer, seeing that Mr. Clarke's defence. 
was conducted by the law-officers of the 
Crown and the entire expense borne by 
Government and that at no time during the 
progress ofthe case did Mr. Clarke suffer 
any stoppage of pay or promotion. — 

In reply to another question of his Mr. 
Basu learnt that “the Government of India 
are “not at.present in a position to make a 
statement оп the subject" "of the separa- 
tion of the executive and judicial functions 
of a Magistrate." During the latter part of. 
Lord Minto's viceroyalty, Government seem- 
ed to be on the eve of trying the experiment - 
of separating the judiciary from the execu- 
tive in certain selected districts. But now 
again this long overdue stne qua non of good. 
rule has been postponed indefinitely. ` But 
who ever parted with power unless obliged 
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- To yet another question of Mr. EE ne 
answer Was vouchsafed that the bus E 
ceedings in the case of the а Hs 
cal. prisoner Indu Bhushan E Ww pue js 
mitted suicide, were held by uo TU 
Deputy Superintendent of Port Lu ae 
makes the enquiry valueless, as the poan i 
gating. officer was {пе very man м a 
dutifulness was questioned by the public. 
The report that another political оше; 
Ullaskar Datta, has become insane, anc 
the publication іп the Bengalee of ee 
f allegations as to the way 1n which politica 
prisoners are generally treated in the Anda- 
mans, have made it imperative to hold an 
independent enquiry into their treatment. 
On the Hon'ble Nawab Syed Muhammad 
і asking whether Government have decided 
not to build a separate Council House for 
the Imperial Legislative Council at the new 
й Capital, а reply was given that that was the 
decision. We think that as Government 
do not wish to encourage the faintest hope 
of India ever getting a parliament, it is wise 
on their part not to build a separate Coun- 
cil House, which may in future be loosely 
and by courtesy styled the Indian House of 
Paliament by some foolish “idealists.” 


Mr. Ratan Tata and the General 
Booth Memorial, 


By his latest gift of nearly a lakh of 
rupees to the General Booth memorial fund 
Mr. Ratan Tata has shown that his charity 
knows no limitations of creed or race. As, 
however, he is not а Christian, we hope the 
Salvation Army leaders will have the good 
sense not to apply the proceeds of this 
princely donation то propaganda work 
but to some philanthropic scheme for the 
alleviation of human misery without dis- 
tinction of creed or race. 


"Thatka'' and “Halal”. 


| of tension of feelin 


i the other. We ather that i 
Sikh mode of SEEN WHEN the 


-letting accordin 
| g 
Wes m d IS considered 
ii „Sai usalman butchers 
patrons insist that only “halal” m 
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pretend that the “Jhatka” T 
their religious susceptibilities Wound, 
religious susceptibilities they - Tecions d^ 
For nobody ever asked hen bel A” 
“Jhatka” meat. It is strane to ta 
Musalmans have rioted, and 
shops in some towns on the 
wounded religious feelings. T 
doings ought to be put 
firm hand. But we find 
some districť officials are A 
the Musalmans. They ought to have the [^ disce 


ows 


animals to be killed for food and thata | Water 
the Jhatka method is not more cruel than |. f 
any other method, Hindus and Sikhs should | . | 
be perfectly free to obtain their meat in this D 
way. A matter of sordid trade rivalry ant. E ES 
foolish fanaticism ought not to be allow AM 
to assume gigantic proportions. The dis n. steer 
trict officials concerned ought also to know |o tank 
that any stick is mof good enough tobet [ n. con 
Hindus with. 5 going 
“Megh” elevation іп the Panjab. — oan 
3 there 


Some leading men of the Panjab att 
trying hard to give a recognised status Ingo 
) : LIN 
Hindu society to the Meghs, an “untouch 
able" tribe, and other “untouchable E | 
es. They are not content with EIE 
people ceremonial cleanness, but E 
making efforts to improve their ‘con al ; 

in; It will be a mabe qj 
by educating them. à de] 
for rejoicing if these efforts TM | 
intellectual, moral and materia ш 
even a small number of these реор 


The Swadeshi Mela. | 
deshi Mele 
$ 


Except on rainy days, the Swa 
has been visited by very large crow 


number of exhibits and e 
much larger this year than m every resp 


the Mela has been a success 10 
A visit to it must convince deshi mo 
judiced observer that the Swac TO 
ment has not ended in mere e dai f 
find that almost all articles Ti ill 
are now made in the GO 
intelligence required to m2 ien d 
be found among our county тые 
deshi goods are not readily aV 2 
where, it must be because Я 
made on a sufficiently [Ез dist! 
of capital, or the methods | shop" 
KswgridoolldelierltHargwathe ordin? y 
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foreign goods because of the 


0 decr ae credit they obtain from 
n ME. in them, or there may be 
A with which men of business 
| other e cant: We can only ask 
co - 
lone M os light on the subject. 

n to | Swadeshi Melas ought to be held 
xt i | Det towns of districts. As Lord 
insane | ^ E io has expressed his sympathy with 
ith a Carmi adeshi Mela, it is probable that the 

i» pi. Sate the executive authorities will 

NL Kourage the holding of district Melas 
fl 

E the | inany way. 

allo ; 

im Water for Rural Areas in Bengal. 

| than | (ео the most crying needs of Bengal 

shoul sgod water for bathing, cooking and 

in this A yinking purposes. Good water has become 

y ant [acer than before, owing to the silting 

lowed pof streams, the drying up of tanks, and 

е dis ү, steeping of jute їп the existing streams 

EU ind tanks in some parts of the country. 

oval Те conference which Lord Carmichael 
б going to hold at Darjeeling to devise 

b, [г for the supply of good water 

b am ÑA therefore, one of the most im: 


portant that could be 


tus in thought of. As 


"e тшш collects cesses from rural areas, 
das p. оше 1{5 duty in the matter ; 
g thee TE àve no desire to absolve the 
re ako | | o cers from their duty also 

adition oj of yore, rich men, some from 
matte | n а ДУ some from a desire for 
to i links, n ostentation, used to excavate 
lift oq (Ше; unfortunately the reli- 

» Motive 


ve or moti as weakened, and the other 
Things which ives find expression in doing 
“ead District M Purchase the approval of 
iat id in rivi lagistrate and a title with it 
‘lle of 18 in motor Cars and leading 


10, ‚Хг . 2 
тае E vice in Calcutta. Lord 


et in pee .Sreat good to Bengal 


at men S RAP a Sort of unwritten 
posi Money ОП excavate tanks 
e Y lor their perpetual up- 


n Ku arded with the titles of 
Med a adur, &c. 
“of be DAD awakening the 


€ Government and the 


) i) { es are n 

re Ns ih OW the hotbeds of fac- 
Mm "В coulo Yn аз « даја dali” Ji 
‘ Nn. a. fee] ule mor 


insten clin So changed as to 
faq $ of neighbourly со-орега- 
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suicidal small jealousies, things would soon 
change for the better. Inhabitants of the 
smallest and poorest village could then by 
co-operation dig a well for drinking- water. 

We think experienced engineers should 
also be invited to attend the conference. 
They should be able to say what sort 
of wells would suit what kind of soils 
and what would be their cost. A 
gentleman is exhibiting in the Swadeshi 
Mela a kind of tube-well and pump combin- 
ed, which ought to suit alluvial districts. 
He ought himself to address Lord 
Carmichael on the subject. 


Representation of Graduates. 


Memorials are being submitted to Lord 
Hardinge by graduates residing in different 
parts of Bengal, praying that they may be 
allowed to elect one or more representatives 
in the Bengal Council. The memorialists are 
perfectly justified in asking for what they 
do. For the Council Regulations have been 
so framed as almost to lead опе to suppose 
that one of the main objects of the framer 
was to exclude the educated middle class 
from the benefits, suchas they are, of Lord 
Morley’s “ Reform Scheme." We have our- 
selves always held a poor opinion of this 
Scheme, and if the educated classes, who 
form the brain of the country, are not to 
have even the small advantage that this 
scheme provides for the people, we do not 
see how they can be successfully “ conciliat- 
ed" for ever by Curzonian methods of 
oriental display dissociated from oriental 
generosity. 


The Marwari College. 


While welcoming the foundation of the 
Marwari College and warmly congratula- 
ting the Marwari community on the open- 
handed generosity which has enabled the 
committee to collect nine lakhs of rupee in 
two years, we would warn them against 
aping western fashions, which denationalise 
and in most cases make people shallow fools, 
and lead to wasteful expenditure. Even. if 
the Marwaris remain largely a commercial 
people, education would broaden their 
mental horizon, improve their commercial, 
methods and enlarge the sphere of their. 
operations. If their students learn pure 
science and afterwards applied science, they 
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they. can more easily obtain capu o on 
manufacturing projects than any ае 
of people. But they need not contine hee 

selves to making and selling ше n 
may go in for all the occupations or W Д 

а liberal or professional education 5 
other classes ; thev have the шо. n 
doso. But we do hope they will по fa 

a prey to the foolish and degrading illusion 
that a stool and a desk in an office 15 better 
‘than owning even a small stall in the bazars. 


We do not know the details of the scheme. 
We do not, for instance, know whether the 
College would admit only Marwari students, 
or would take in other students as well. We 
think the most desirable plan would be for 
the governing body to provide ample accom- 
modation for classes and sections of classes 
and fix the number of students to be admit- 
ted on a liberal scale. The next step would 
be to lay down that Marwari students are 
to have preference over others in obtaining 
admission; and if after admitting all 
Marwari candidates, the full strength of a 
class or section of a class be not reached, 

‘students belonging to other communities 
shall be admitted up to the limit fixed. 
This will provide full advantage to the 
Marwari community and benefit other com- 
munities as well. At the same time Marwari 
“young men will benefit by friendly emula- 
tion with intelligent fellow-students coming 
from other classes and by the liberalising 
effect of contact with different sets of men. 


Ulster. 


Ulster is still threatening civi 
Saying that preparations ee m 
therefor, and that with E i : 
been said on Ulster's behalf that if de 
Home Rule bill be passed and the Ki 5 
signs it, His Majesty would be il A 
an unconstitutional act ! з 

In the Bombay Presi 
been sentenced S ee UR RE 
Imprisonment for talking sedition auc eats 
Conversation; though there was MOUSE 
г of this fact. саса 
in England itself suff i 
ail. for Windowesmashiog, acl а 


leader was sent to jai 
a > О jail for ex : х 
of to shoot at strikers, nore soldier 
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"such homes of its own. 


The Chinese Loan - 
3 nas 
“ The Six Powers” demand 

ed 
should borrow only from them 
conditions. China. refused, үү 
financiers in London has lent 
sterling to China. Whereupon’ m 

dan, British Amb Sir 

Jor lan, itish Ambassador, has 
to Yuan-Shi-Kai a statement t S 
that China's floating Мар 
amount to nearly ten millions sterlin | 
be paid in a few months out of the m 
of any forthcoming loan. Reuter M 
it is expected that the арои 
exercise their rights under the Boxer Ind | 
nity Agreement to prevent alienation | 
any purpose of the revenues of the ul 
“ gabelle ", hypothecated for the indemniy, 
of the outstanding loans. “The Dahi 
News" and ‘The Daily Chronicle” h 
published editorials denouncing the ac 
of the Powers with regard to the 
million sterling loan to China. The for 
paper compares the Powers to “a blo 
sucking money-lender,” the latter joumalsgo 
sorry that Great Britain is taking a lead 3 
an * unedifying business." | 


Laws for safeguarding social putity, | 


Mr. Madge's bill against the White 5 
Traffic and Mr. Dadabhoy's. bill fort 
better protection of minor girls woul 
effective and welcome additions 0 
statute book. Respectable Europe 
residing in India may be depen 
to see that Mr. Madge's bill become Ws 
As for Mr. Dadabhoy's bill, it may p. 
ed in some quarters that the. attac i 
Devadasis to temples is an овако. 
institution. - It as посо ош ES 
Hindu temple north of Orissa n 0 
devadasi ; nevertheless, the majo 
inhabitants of northern" India 2f€. 
We accord our whole-hear А 
bill. We do hope our orthodox 
will be vocal in its support | 
is they in whose name, thoug 
bill may be opposed. 

It is no doubt the duty 9 
provide: safe homes an 
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active philanthropy- 
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yafe secretary fo Н. E. the Viceroy, 

five 

Vicer«GaL LODGE, SIMLA, 
The jist May, 1912. 


> with His Excellency’s 
E wledge wit - у 
По у or vour book entitled “А 
Shipping and Maritime Activity 
nes ` which you have been good 


jest tir 5 | : 
nd for his accéptance. 


that he is 
Yours truly, 


H. DU BOULAY 
Privale Secretary to the Viceroy. 


(5 me Hon'ble Sir Harcourt Butler, К. С. 5..1. 
| Education Member, Government of India. 
SIMLA, 
The 5th August, 1912. 


T daar Sir, 

| Thank you very much for sending me a copy 
| {your book which I shall read with much interest. 
\ {am glad to see that His Excellency the Governor 
lisapproved of your work. 


1 Yours truly, 
Im E HARCOURT BUTLER 
| hom Комур MooxzRjzz, 
26, Sukea Street, 
ALCUTTA, 


\ The Hon'ble Mr. В. fatban,c. S 1, I. C. S. 

President, Dacca University Committee. 
Dacca, 

The sth August, 1912. 


d em much for your kindness in 

NE. T do e ОЁ your book on Indian 

foi гед ду 1 doubt but that from what 
Pleasure c 


rom OE your work I shall derive 
m reading it. 


The excellent 
most interesting 


Шу 
36 Moox 
ER 
йа Stree JEE, |. lam, 
Ма E . Yours truly, 


R. NATHAN 
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5. Mr. Vincent A, Smith, M.A., I.C.S. (Retired) 
Deputy Reader in Indian History, University of Oxford. 


: 116 Banbury Road, 
My dear Sir, Oxford 7-6-12. 

You will I trust pardon my delay in acknow- 
ledging the receipt of your valued gift—the 
"History of Indian Shipping.” The book is so 
sumptuously produced and so full of novel matter 
that it is a possession which deserves to be trea- 
sured. The delay in writing has been due to the 
fact that I was fora time in bad health and had 
to lay aside all work not of an urgent nature. 

The information collected from ancient Sans- 
krit works to a large extent in MS. is especially 
novel and valuable. The illustrations which you 
have brought together with so much labour are a 
history in themselves. : 

І note as particularly interesting the reference 
to the-Indian compass. А 

If I live to bring out a third edition of my 
Early History, l shall not fail to make use of the 
new: material supplied by you. 

Every authority on the subject has been ran- 
Sacked and I cannot suggest апу omissions. 

But I fear that there is little prospect of renewal 
of Indian ship-building on any considerable scale. 
The old wooden ships are gone for ever and the eco- 
nomic conditions of India are not favourable to the 
creation of the business of building steel steamers. 

However that may be, you have done good 
service by placing on record in scholarly fashion 
a full account of India’s old world achievements. in- 
the shipping line. Again thanking you; 

Tremain ЖИЕ 

Yours very truly 

VINCENT A. SMITH 


"ишкин 


6. Dr. Л. F. Rudolf Hoernle, M.A, Ph. D.. C. I. E. 
5 8, North Moor Road. - 
Dear Sir, Oxford, 16th May, 1912. 

Pray accept my very cordial thanks for your 
kindness in presenting me with a copy.of your 
«History of Indian Shipping." - ЕР 

I have just run through it with а lively interest, 
but must reserve it for a more close study at a 
time when my present pre-occupations afford me 
sufficient leisure. But I will not delay offering 
you my congratulations on the accomplishment of. 
a task, which exhibits so well the wide sweep of 
vour reading, and the industry with which yo : 
have collected such a numerous body of facts — 
bearing on the subject of Indian Shipping. It isa 
very creditable performance which will affoi 


to pursue further research into that most inter 
ing subject. - Iam dear Sir, 

eh : Yours faithful! 
' — A. F, Rudolf Hoern 
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7. Dr. F, V, Engelenburg. 


ON BOARD “FRLDMAKSCHALL 
12 JULY, 1912. 
expression to the great 
which I read your 
1 Maritime activity,” 


Dear Sir, . 
Permit me to glve ; 
appreciation and Be an 
“History of Indian $ g anc t , 
б, the part. of your book Which Зав uad 
the ‘earliest history of India. By this mail I took 
the liberty to forward to your address а recent 
Bulletin of the S. A. Journal of Science containing 
an article on the origin of prehistoric culture 
connected with a group of ruins in Rhodesia. 
The writer of the article—see page 335 of the 
bulletin—suggests that the prehistoric gold industry 
in Rhodesia shows the existence of methods similar 
to those followed in the ancient gold mines ol 
Northern Mysore and thinks it probable that one 
thousand years B. C. Arab traders worked the 
Rhodesia mines with Indian miners, always“‘occupy- 
ing subsidiary positions." ^ According to your 
book, however, mention is made in Old Indian 
Literature of an over sea “Gold country" or “Golden 
Land" with which merchants of India's west coast 
(Bharukaccha) entertained relations—pages 76, 77 
and 89 of your *History'—and on page 74 you 
state how the Banias of Western India undertook 
trading voyages much earlier than the sixth century 
B. C. On page 84 you drew attention to the conti- 
nuous flow of gold into India; and the writer of 
the above-mentioned bulletin estimates the amount 
of. gold, exported from ancient Rhodesia, at апу- 
thing between 75 and 150 millions of P. st. 
Amongst the articles exported by India, gold and 
lvory are included ; these may have originally 
been collected in South-east Africa. ale pre- 
sence in Rhodesia of the traces of. ancient Indian 
meinen erotic Indian vegetation—and of 
Mysore gold mining methods, opens a new vista 
for the historian ; and it may be worth while for 
those at home in old Indian Literature to carefully 
ШУ ш Sources under the Rhodesian aspect and 
Gad ds авая nomenclature of ancient 
owns with a view to their possible 


app. Ication t In lan settlem I D - 
l ation to d ents in East and outh 


Prehistoric Rhodesia h 
the field of Scientific 
Some interest 
the merits of 
your kind and— 
the existence of 


as only recently entered 
C research ; and as I take 
in the matter and 


relations as far 

C. In case you should 

ght on this part of our 

I trust you will be good 

the result to— Г 
Yours faithfully. 

F. у. ENGELENBURG 

© у Ldi, “De Volkstem" 

: Box. 389, Pretoria, Transval. 
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8. Е. Wilfred H, Schoft A 
My dear Sir, DAN 
| lt was with Vety keen interest th 
recent review of your History of Indi АСТ 
in the London Spectator and atan Shi 
for a copy through Longmans, 
pany My interest in it was in no 
when the beautiful volume wasr 
gratulate you most heartily on tł 
with which you have assembled tt 
dences as to early sea-trade, as well 
and useful illustrations which accom | 
text. I wish that I might have ko (К 4 
work a couple of years earlier at а time ШШ 
was completing a revision of the Periblus li Е 
Erythraean Sea, which was issued by the sd | 
publishers, and of which I have asked me 
forward you a copy: : 

It is singular, in reading your book, to se : 
how many are the points of contact between your | 3 
work and mine, and how closely we are in agree. | diable at 
ment on almost every question of that early trade, [шу of 
I am only sorry that I did not know of your book 


ТЕ 


< А . do О ` 2 ^ e. n 
in time to give itin mine, the attention which i ] This is. 
should have had, including some of the importan $ sion, anc 


information which you recite as. to Tamil histor 
from works which I do not believe exist in this 
country. 

I was also gratified, and I may say much sur 
prised, to see copied in your book, the label of a 
model mide under my supervision of the Hindu 1 
ship shown on the Boroboeder frieze. It B3 
singular example of the distance to which ones 
ideas may travel when made public in any a i 
and as a matter of personal interest only, UBND 


a small photograph of К 
have your opinion as to how far my mo rent inio 
correct reproduction of the relief. We 
the matter with considerable care, but some Oti 
details I confess, seemed uncertain. ii 

I am pleased to see that you 0 б 
of the ancient Hindu writings concernins 
sea-trade. The tendency has p i 
on the part of certain critics to uod “fi 
writings as they now exist are develop vr 
panded beyond their original form 
that much really valuable historica 
is unnecessarily lost. Then 100; "t 
references to Indian trade in Egyptian 
and the Hebrew scriptures, each d 
the other, indicate that it was nO a 
ture but a well-developed commerce 
1000 B. C. 

I should be very pleased 


and remain, with high regard, p 
The Commercial Museum. WILE E 
Philadelphia, 
August 2, 1912. = 
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pRESS OPINIONS. х 
y The shipping World. 


| MARITIME POWER.” 


5 А 

ХПА А crap т ант 

| just at once arrest the attention of 

ço things ? ader of this history of Indian 
li ге 


{шш ү the fact that its author is a native 
Ae firs 


sip of the erudite scholars of his 

‘india, 008 Y. Secondly, the distinctive 
; 2 

ОШ cora ге become conscious of when 


his contribution to our 
We do 


pledge OF 5 


y; mention DNA them in any way. On the 
pu е ы B Ие them. As ап Indian Profes- 
Lo Bici is better equipped in this particular 

Mat of original research than any Bur opean can 
охе? bye be, while, of course, he writes with under- 
sn your funding and also with sympathy. These are 
agree. Me attributes for the historian, and the 
y trade, Par of “Indian Shipping” has used them 
it book | sil, 
hich t } This is quite a new region for historical investi- 
portan J ion, and Professor Mookerji is to be congra- 
histo фо his discovery and choice of subject. 
in thi Jina superficial view—a distinctly insular and 

Jimi view, perhaps—there would appear 
2. VEM and few materials for a history of 
Hinds (Мыш ш apart from European Shipping. 
i ы ee | UE convinces us that that is 
hores | sonar а с idea. — India, although 
fom. [y s Pen ed and sea-girt, has been singu- 
should! [ires P e outside world movements, 
ppened [i her g a ler teeming industrious popula- 
enclose fir Tiny h › Пет mystery, have been lodestones 
glad | *S distinctly queror. Yet her early shipping 
l iS A qun y national and indigenous and indeed — 
Lino qiti i ene from Japan on the east to 
of the Es to pee Indian seamen constituted 
"m E ant ac Venturers ACE quaint phrase, the 
n ia Ets о iS Geen? Static seas, and colonis- 
IQ Р Importance were under- 


to far off islands of the 
, Sr maritime power India 
5 Nation of Asia on the high 
ur in Pegu, in Cambodia, 
(тай Огпео, еуеп in distant 
Malay pe „Settlements in Southern 
one n: A. in au 
Suc QUE er t Er east 
<*MOnstrates c Su 
алы a |t possession of a 

е may þei Order. How old some 
lent Sar ndicated when we men- 
at no ; lays it down as 


Б us Writer 
Should be used in holding 


png sa hs 
LAY, of ey „ОЁ the Seaborne trade 
Ondon), ndians from the earliest 


- the British. 
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or joining together the bottom planks of sea-going 
vessels, because “the iron will inevitably expose 
them to the influence of magnetic rocks in the sea 
or bring them within a magnetic field and so lead 
them to risks.” And lest we think too proudly 
of our European development, it might also be 
noted that the Emperor Chandra Gupta (321 B. C. 
to 297 B. C.) found shipping so important a 
national asset that he created and organised a 
Board of Admiralty, at the head of which was an 
official called the Superintendent of Ships. Port 
dues, too, were levied in these early davs, and the 
regulations of Shipping might have been drafted 
less than fifty years ago. From illustrations and 
descriptions in Professor Mookerji's valuable trea- 
tise we gather that in general design and form 
early Indian Ships were similar to those known in 
Mediterranean seas and in Northern Europe; and 
Indian Ship builders appear to have escaped the 
retrogressive tendencies of the mediaeval builders in 
Europe, for the squarebox, top-heavy ships of 
Venice apparently found no imitators in Indian 
seas. As early as 1613, India under English ins- 
piration, maintained a fleet of her own, and since 
1735 Bombay has been a shipbuilding centre of 
considerable note. Even to day, Professor Moo- 
kerji tells us, some Indian-built vessels are to be 
met with in forgotten coast-wise ports of Norway, 
Scotland and Holland. Let us say, in conclusion, 
that this is a book to read from cover to cover not 
merely to dip into for picturesque details, such as 
we have been giving. It is a volume of real merit, 
and must have entailed upon its author much 
painstaking research, for which he should be, as 
its author, well-rewarded by many appreciative 
readers. : ; 


2. Tbe Spectator. 


Professor Mookerji has rewritten їп this book 
some forgotten pages of Indian history. Most 
people can scarcely believe that once ships 
manned by native Indians piled the deep seas and 
spread their commerce all over the known. world. 
уеп as late as the early part of the nineteenth 
century one of the most capable and original 
shipbuilders in the world was a Parsi at Bombay. 
If Indians (apart from their comparatively small 
coasting trade) had not abandoned navigation, 
as though it were something impious, they might 
hold a place in the development of naval archi- 
tecture comparable with that of the Dutch and 
Asit is, no one thinks of connecting 
Indians with shipping, | except perhaps when 
Lascars are present in ships’ companies, to remind 
us of the long seaboard of the great peninsula. 
The nautical interests of India have been almost 
completely handed over into the safe keeping of 


зза 
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no doubt correctly, founded the colony in the sev 
maritime activity all of the same character, Stabilit 
a treated systematically. The field outrigger like that of the Oda 
much of the evidence The spars holding the sails, w 
illustrations placed before  lateen type, extend considerably 
11 be absolutely new to most masts, and the tacks are hauled 
Mr. Mookerji does not discuss { 
literature have been ransacked, and the author of the rig; yet these are, of c 
has illuminated these researches by examining portant than any literary testimony in q 
ancient pictures, coins, and monuments which the influence which caused the acqui 
illustrate Indian naval enterprise. In an intro- evolution of Indian sail designs. 
ductory nole Principal Brajendranath Seal says :— colonized Java (if the sculptures Wor 

“ multitude of facts of special significance contemporary with the events 
also come out vivdly, and in several cases, for evidently able to sail on a wind, though not a 
the first time, in the author's presentation, c. g., 
the teeming ports and harbours of India, the were in theory and principles of manag 
harbour and other maritime regulations of the 
Mauryan epoch, the indigenous shipbuilding craft, 
the Indian classification of vessels and their build, Mediterranean to the other. Judging from ik 
illustrations we should say that the Borobud 
shipping in the expansion of Indian commerce sculptures are extraordinarily beautiful, As f 
the ship coins, belonging to the second cent 
Madagascar to the farthest reaches of Malaysia A. D., of which illustrations are reproduced, 
“Archipelago; the auxiliary one of them shows a vessel with sails. But 
there are signs of yards and rigging it is alm 
the sources of certain that these vessels also were able to 
something more than merely run before the П 
Indian navigation no doubt developed part fuu 
s : х with that of the Phoenicians, Greeks, Assyrians, a 
Seal exaggerate in their enthusiasm, but a glance  Egyptians. India exported chiefly wool, precio 
at India on the map isinitself a kind of evidence o 
of former naval enterprise. For one feels that 
the ancient civilizations which 
egress through the mighty 


Mr. Mookerji believes, n 
that the history of the Indian 


has never beer 
is almost unexplored, and 


us in this work wi 


Sanskrit, Pali, Persian, and Old Tamil 


the paramount part played by indigenous Indian 


and colonization from the shores of Africa and 


character of the foreign intermediaries, whether 
Greek, Arabian, or 
India's manufacturing supremacy for a thousand 
years in her advances in applied chemistry, ee” 

lt may be that both Mr. Mookerji and Mr. 
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Perhaps the m 
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found ingress and ^ maritime adventure, but Mr. Mookerji belie 5 il К 
ы, ty chain of mountains Bengali Buddhistic missions sa! 
г north of India must also have come their own ships. A recent discovery 
into contact freely with the rest of the y 
traversing the ocean. 

lains and sea, but of 
by far the more 


were so large that they hac 
quotes recognize that ships such as the 
ships, the main nothing rudimentary about 


Is for river work “gallivats” which are shown а 
ves directions for ship. They are fine, clean, 


[ temples of as native Indians already ba 

85 of vessels deal for the wonderful succes 
5 huge canoes. ed for nearly two centuries an 
, Curious picture India. Colonel Stanhope wrot 
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ihe Indian Navy. After 1840 no 
s for are built in India, and in 
ships W* rs after the East India 
js den replaced by that of the 
Navy was abolished. We 
ed the opinion that this navy 
be revived. We hold most 
d be a valuable addition to 
[ the Empire ; that it would 
„1 which is now utterly wasted : 
most easily and cheaply 
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N. у көр 25 
m one Trade and Maritime Activity 
As f| dite Indians from the Earliest Times, with an 
1 centuy | luroductory Note by Brajendra Nath Seal, 7/6 net. 
uced, no} Longmans. 
; Bus] This historical study has been developed from 
Б ШОЙТ into a systematic. inquiry into the subject. 
le to} From the scholars point of view, the author's use 
the wit of his documentary material enforces admiration 
art Mi bys acuteness and industry. So far as the 
B ucessories of every conscientiously written book 
wes еы work leaves nothing to be desired. 
ей al p" аге many interesting plates, particularly 
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eves that f Ошол from the sculptures of Boro- 
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isi ms а studentship in Calcutta 
ap ily of the Dn account of the Mari- 
i ans from the earliest times 
Mpendioug о. period, bringing together 
Маа and English the testimony not only 
hi. many Sen travellers and historians, 
iiy. ences. ki aoe _little-known archæo- 
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alin ne conceived history, is 
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5. The Manchester Guardian. 


Mr. Radha Kumud Mookerji's History of Indian 
Shipping is an interesting study of a branch 
of maritime industry now much neglected. 
Mr. Mookerji points out that at one time India 
had a flourishing sea-commerce while now she | 
has practically none; it is possible that the { 
eloquent peroration to his book may rouse some 
of his countrymen to a sense of their dependence 
upon the energy of foreign ship-owners. Не 
gives various most interesting illustrations (from 
Sculptures, &c.) of early Indian ships. The very 
early ones seem to be of crude but very vari- 
ous design, showing apparently many foreign 
influences, Egyptian, Mediterranean, Chinese, 
Japanese, Malayan (though it may be that all 
these supposed influences were really spontaneous 
native creations); later on they seem to have 
developed according to local needs from European 
models, mostly Dutch, French, and English. 
The book is well turned out. 


6. Tbe Glasgow Herald. 


To speak of the Shipping of India is (0 speak 
of something that is past. Great though the ship- 
ping trade of the greatest of British dependencies 
is, it is carried on, not by homebuilt, or home- 
managed, or home-manned vessels, but _almost 
wholly by ships registered in the United Kingdom 
and controlled from London, Liverpool сапа 
Glasgow. This was not always the case. Mr. 
Mookerji (who is Professor of Indian History im the 
National Council of Education, Bengal), in . this 
carefully compiled and finely produced volume 
shows that there have been periods of great ship- 
ping activity in the history of India and that long 
before the days of the East India Company the 
natives were building vessels of many types and 
sizes, exploring Eastern waters as far as China and 
Japan, and carrying on a large coasting and 
тепега1 trade. He gives a composite picture: m 
which the story of the development of Indian ship- 
building can be traced all through Sanskrit and - 
Pali literature, Indian coins, sculpture, and painting, — 
and by means of many direct and indirect refer- 
ences in books and manuscripts, and in which also | 
there may be seen teeming harbours and enter- 
prising people and a wealth of traffic passing from 
port to port. Professor Mookerji^ has searched 
wide and deep for his materials, and the arrange- 
ment of the volume is less in- the form of a history 
than in that of an assortment. Of: facts -under the 
headings of different eriods, giving in every case 

‘of the information, and, as. early as; 
ction, Haridwar 21 


rhi it belonged. 
; possible, the age or year D EU ae dd. 
| Perhaps the most notewort y eatur танае 
i the fact that the author does not 2 үш 
Ыс orexplain his facts, or to specu ae an 
ах significance. He takes his maleria as rd Jis 
them, "makes the DO EST D. о 
clear, allocates matter of which e) = 3 xd 
main to what is. undoubtedly о-о 
m d so,as Mr. Brojendranath E RS 
Ph. D. Principal Maharaja of Cooch ee 
College, says in an appreciative ac Tas 
“avoids the quicksands of Indian chrono ову. à 
illustrations are worthy of a special word o As - 
mendation. They show representations of ndian 
vessels obtained from ancient coins, шше, 
paintings and other sources ; and they B CET 
expression of the variety of types adopted by the 
designers of the different ages. 


A 7. The Times (London.) 
p Mr. Mookerji has selected a fascinating and 
|  almostuntrodden field of historical research, and 
З has pursued his inquires with laborious diligence. 
Notonly has he gathered materials from printed 
works, but he has also examined many Sanskrit 
and Bengali manuscripts and has further collected 
much evidence from archeology. It is equally to his 
credit that he has compressed masses of informa- 
lion into a compact and fluent narrative. He is 
evidently one of that small but growing band of 
Indians who are determined to wipe ош the 
reproach that the historical faculty is dead within 
their race. 
We know far too little of the maritime history 
j of the East Yet for many centuries before the 
| Cape was rounded the Eastern seas had swarmed 
with shipping... And just as India was never really 
isolated by her mountain ramparts, so Mr. Mukerji 
shows that her ships sailed far and wide before the 
coming of the Europeans. He tells a long and 
fairly connected story of maritime activity, begin- 
ning with the dim traditions of . Hindu mythology 
and ending with the splendid records of the Indian 
Davy, established by the British and erhaps un- 
wisely abolished in 186 Itisa s s Een 
intercourse by sea Wb h other ie 
Der of A. E | t e other nations of the 
E m e а 0 ages which generally had 
M. и object, Sometimes war, and 
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We have so long accustomed ourselves to think 
European nations supreme in ship-building and 
navigation that some effort is required to сопс 
our perspective and enable us to see the Indian 
Ocean asa nursery for sailors, and its wat 
covered with the vessels that attest a flourishing 
maritime commerce. It is true that we have read | 
of Solomon's: ships at Ezion Geber ; that Salamis 4 B 
conjures up before us visions of a Persian flee; 
and of course, reflection will supply many ойе | 
instances which prove that seamanship was practised 
on alarge scale. But for most of us maritime » 
enterprise began in the days of exploration any 
discoveries, when Prince. Henry the Berg | 
persuaded the Portuguese to coast along d 
shores of Africa and Columbus led his little flotilla 
across the Atlantic. We unconsciously shut ош үп 
our mental picture a long period and ie 
in which great heroic endeavours boe 
taken, and the possibilities of ocean-m ro | 
proved. It is to correct this mistaken ДО worl: | 
and to place India in its proper розщол и writen | 9. p 
sea power, that Professor Моке) wari 1 
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In a prefatory note Dr. Brajendranath Seal 
observes that one broad historical generalisation 
Stands out clearly and convincingly from 
Mr. Mookerji’s researches—namely, “the central 
position of India in the Orient world for well nigh 
2,000 years, not merely in a social, a moral, a spiri- 
tual, or an artistic reference, but also an equally 
in respect of colonising and maritime activity and 
of commercial and maritime interests." The 
enterprise of other peoples—Greek, Arabian or 
Chinese-—was in Dr. Seal’s view, of an auxiliary 
character. We are not sure that the whole of 
this high claim is made out by the facts presented 
here, but no reader will deny the remarkable 
fascination of the record and the thoroughness 
with which Mr. Mookerji has gathered the evi- 
dence together. He has worked over the wide 
field of Sanskrit and Pali literature, and has drawn 
largely from European travellers and historians, 
while making use also of the illustrations furnished 
by the mural paintings of Ajanta and the wonder- 
ful sculptures of Borobudar in Java. He shows 
how. frequent in the earliest records of India are 
the references to the life of the.sea, proving the 
existence of complete navigation of the Indian 
Ocean, and how important, when we come to more 
definitely historic times, was the place of Indian 
shipping, naval and mercantile, in the ancient order. 

Most readers of the Greek historians, we ima- 
gine, must have wondered how it came about that 
of the six Boards which controlled the affairs of 
Chandragupta’s Empire in the generation follow- 
ing Alexander the Great, one should be a Board 
of Admiralty. Mr. Mookerji, supplementing 
Megasthenes’ account with citations from contem- 
porary Sanskrit authorities, explains the functions 
of the Imperial Superintendent of Ships, who was 
responsible for the harbour regulations, the collec- 
tion of port dues, the relief of ships in distress, 
the maintenance of public ferries over the rivers 
swollen by the rains, the chasing of pirates, the 
administration. of the law of the sea. In the 
succeeding age—the age of Buddhist expansion 
under Asoka— "India became, through the efforts 
of merchants, and missionaries preaching the 
gospel of universal brotherhood, at once the 
commercial and: spiritual centre, the very heart, 
of the Old World;" and this was possible only 
by means of a great system of communications. 
As Mr. Vincent Smith puts it “When we remember 
Asoka’s relations with Ceylon and even more dis- 
tant Powers, we may credit him with a sea-going 
fleet as well as an army.” 

Later we come to the period of maritime 
commerce with Rome. Before the time of Augus- 
tus the Western trade of India was principally with, 
Egypt... *It was by sea, and, after claudius, 
by the open sea that the bulk. of the mer- 
chandise from Indian south coast. ports was 
carried to the Arabian marts and Alexandria." 
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Roman moralists deplored the тоу Бош, 
There was no year, we are told, in ya д i EE 
not drain the Roman Empire of à ee а 
sesterces," sending in return wares wW uc 1 T aas п 
for a hundred times their origina va це г ec 
dearly do we pay for our luxury and eun к on e : 
The Tamils were the chiet traflickers ana fev 
eators, for their land had great store o these 
precious commodities not procurable ons = 
pepper, pearls, and beryls. The Fami БА 
maintained powerful navies and мее visitec 
freely by ships from both East and West, ШЕ 
ing the merchants of various countries т 
buy their choice products. Java was colonisec 
from Southern India in the first century of the 
Christian era, and from. the ancient kingdom of 
Kalinga went out navigators who kept up constant 
intercourse with Burma and the islands of Eastern 
Asia. 


Nor was Bengal behind the other maritime 

е provinces of India. Нег ancient literature is. full 
з ofthe sea, and from the beginning of History 
| Eastern Bengal has been a recruiting ground for the 
crews of sea-going ships. In Mahomedan times a 
great naval establishment was kept up at Dacca, 
largely for keeping in check the depredations of 
the Arakan pirates; Sylhet was a great centre of 
shipbuilding, and in the palmy days of Gaur е 
adjacent rivers found harbourage for innumerable 
УЫ craft. European travellers looked with amaze- 
“~ ment upon the number and size of Indian vessels. 
Marco>Polo saw ships so large as to need a crew 

of three hundred men. Nicolo Conti, in the 
fifteenth century, says: “The natives of India 

build some ships larger that ours capable of con- 
taining 2,000 butts, and with five sails and as many 

.  mests." АП the evidence, indeed, goes to. show. 
jl that the Indian rivers and seas were extraordinarily. 
busy, and that the shipping industry was 
Injured by the coming of the European. 
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ping is a most important contribution to a subje fin} and 
about which very little has been written. It hasth ished m 
merit of being an original contribution to our knor- Ji te origi 
ledge of the Indian mercantile marine. The author [ге and 
owing to the lack of a historical literature, has bea {7 archzol 


obliged to consult original sources and togathert 
gether his information from widely scattered 

obscure records. Professor Mukerji has donet 
work thoroughly and his book is specially welco 
because it demonstrates the great-part that has bee 
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the East. The author goes back to the pate | 
of history. Е 
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А History of Indian Shipping. By Radha- 
kumud Mookerji M. А. This work to which Dr. 
Brajendra Nath Seal gives an introduction, is of 
considerable interest. In the first place it rescues 
from oblivion the Karly Hindu boats. and shows 
their shapes, from the s/upas of Sanchi, the boats 
used during the Conquest of Ceylon from Ajanta, 
and those that carried the Hindu conquerors to 
Java from the Sculpture at Borobodor. An account 
of the time when India was a boat building 
country in the remote past is added, filled with 
quotations about Indian boats from ancient 
religions texts. ‘The sea commerce was increased 
a great deal during the Andhra-Kushan period 
on account of the intercourse with Rome. The 
Tamil States were sea-going and the Early trade 
with Farther India was very considerable. Bengal, 
too, possessed a coast line, traded with the South 
and East, and had some intercourse with China. 
'The period of the Mahomedans is also dealt with. 
Both Bengal and Sindh were celebrated for ship- 
ping before the Moghul period and after the 
advent of the Moghuls shipping was on a large 
scale, at least till the death of Akbar. Ship- 
building revived under the Marhatta Shivaji 
and the Angrian naval power was a serious rival 
to the English. The Indian marine is afterwards 
considered and we are given many interesting 
pictures of grabs, dony and other esoteric ships. 
‘The book concludes with a hope that the lost in- 
dustry that rendered such brilliant service in the 
past, and with which are bound up the prospects 
of Indian Economic advancement may be restord. 
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It has been said that India : has always been a 
land-locked country, and that her peoples have 
never adventured upon the sea. In other words 
maritime activity never formed part of the history 
of this country. In a sense there is а certain 
amount of truth in these generalisations ; but when 
one remembers that sea-battles are constantly 
referred to in Sanskrit and Pali „literature, such as 
the Silpa Sastras, the *Yuktikalpataru," and the 
*Arthasastra" of Kautilya, as well as the „Pali 
“Jatakas, ` one is bound to reconstruct one 5 ideas 
on this very interesting subject. Again, during the* 
Moghul period the “Nowara, ог fleet, was а 
recognised appendage of the rulers of Bengal and 
Orissa ; and many were the sea fights in which the 
Moslem Governors of Bengal engaged with the 
“Magh” pirates of Chittagong. On the advent. of 

"Wr s to India, they had -to contend against 
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the navies (so-called) of the Western India rulers. 

TI prea Maharatta Chief Sivaji developed quite a 

OT ights of the Portuguese and the 
and the fights of the Portug 
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British merchantmen TH aeaa anen 
ге this day. a a 

are remembered to ) | 

| outside Bombay harbour, which now has 


Kanhery, 
a light-house, 
naval power. XS ое 
good deal of maritime activity in | 
when British ships first sailed to the Fast. = 

In the sense of modern shipping, the maritime 
activity of ancient India was a negligible quantity ; 
but when we compare the galleons of Columbus 
with the Dreadnoughts of to-day, we realise that in 
those days the small size of their vessels did not 
daunt the adventurous irom putting out to sea in 
search of new countries, for purposes of trade or 
colonisation. ‘That the people of India did put out 
to sea in ancient times, we have proofs in the 
architectural and numismatic records handed down 
tous. Andifwe desire to go deeper into the 
question whether maritime activity in ancient. India 
was a reality, we have only to study a most interest- 
ing work just brought out by Longmans, Green 
and Co., entitled “A History of Indian Shipping 
and Maritime Activity from the “Earliest Times,” 
by Radhakumud Mookerji, Premchand Roychand 
Scholar, Calcutta University. 

Here we have a most fascinating subject, treat- 
ed for the first time in a systematic way, and from 
facts gathered from sources hitherto untapped. 
The field of work, as the author says, is new, beset 
with difficulties, and almost unexplored: He has 
had to ransack published and MSS. works for his 
facts, and presents to us an altogether novel India 
as it existed in the Mauryan as well as the pre- 
Mauryan period. He tells us that the most ancient 
of books, the "Rig-Veda," the “Puranas.” the 
“Ramayana,” and the "Mahabharata," as well as 
several other Sanskrit and Pali works, contain STEYR 
references to shipping, Ship-building, and ernie 
poe in 08. "Both Brahminical and Buddhis- 
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maritime trade of India. 1 
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B.C.) to the time of the invasion of India hy 
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Modern research in the field of ancient Indian 
Literature has unmistakably proved the essential 
untenability and falseness of the position, taken up 
by western critics, that Indians in those days who 
had,as it is handsomely acknowledged, attained 
eminence in the region of speculative thought, were 
lacking in the knowledge of practical arts and 
Sciences. "The charge that Indians are not a practi- 
cal and enterprising race is one with which we are 
all familiar, and it is often made to justify the 
initiation by government of practices and measures 
characterised by retrogression and illiberality. The 
Navy is perhaps the one department in which the 
Indian has absolutely no chance of service except 
as a lascar whose courage-and fidelity, we may note 
in passing, have been highly praised by expert 
Captains and Naval Commanders. And even some 
Indians themselves have come to believe. that they 
were never a sea-faring people and that their 
ancestors knew nothing of the arts of shipbuilding 
and maritime trade or oceanic navigation. Mr. 
Radha Kumud  Mookerji has -done a distinct 
service to the Indian.Community by publishing the 
book entitled “The History of Indian Shipping and 
maritime activity from the earliest times." The 
book gives ample evidences of the labour, thought 
and research that must have gone to the 
making of it. The learned author has laid under 
contribution not only Sanskrit and Bengalee works 
but also Pali, Tamil, Chinese and Japanese books. 
He has also gathered all evidence derivable from 
archeology in its three-fold division of epigraphy, 
architecture and numismatics. As Principal Dr. 
Brojendra Nath Seal who has honoured the book 
with an introductory note has put it, “the book is a 
chapter of unwritten culture-history conceived and 
executed in a philosophical spirit". From a perusal 
of the book “one broad historical generalisation” 
to quote Dr. Seal again, “stands out clearly and 
convincingly ; namely the central position of India 
in the Orient world for well nigh two thousand 
years, not merely in a social, a moral, а spiritual or 
an artistic reference, but also and equally in respect 
of colonising and maritime activity and of commer- 
cial and manufacturing interests." Beginning with 
the earliest times Mr. Mookerji takes us through 
the Mauryan Epoch, the Andhra period, the period 
of Hindu. Imperialism under the Guptas and 
Cholas,the Mussalman and the Moghul periods 
and finally the British period and shows how Indian 
Shipping had a long and brilliant history covering 
over a period of twenty centuries till the abolition 
of the Indian Marine in 1863. Mr. Mookerji says 
«ajl the evidence available will clearly show that for 
full thirty centuries India stood out as the. very 


я heart of the commercial world cultivating trade 
ARE i ccessively with the Phoenicians, Jews 
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Assyrians, Greeks, Egyptians and Romans in DEN 
times and Turks, Venetians, Portuguese, ue 
and English in modern times. (Asa сше xx 
of her position as the main supplier of the w gre С 
luxuries, she had throughout the balance of i he 
clearly in her favour, à balance. which will on у € 
settled by the export of treasure from European and 
other countries." He tells us with evident pride 
how so early as the time of the Emperor C handra 
Gupta the national shipping and maritime activity 
of the country had developed to such an extent as 
to render necessary the creation of a Board of 
Admiralty with elaborate regulations relating to the 
construction and equipment of ships, | collection ol 
port taxes and tolls and so on. India maintained 
an active maritime political intercourse not only 
with Rome and other western countries but also 
with the farther East. Perhaps the most interesting 
and conspicuous fact in connection with the Indian 
maritime activity towards the East is the Hindu 
Colonisation of Java, one of the most glorious 
achievements recorded in the entire history of the 
country. Mr. Mookerji refers to this event as the 
“foundation of greater India." The author then 
w gives a succinct account of the maritime activity of 
the Bengalee which extended as far as China and 
Japan and beyond the small colonies: of Sumatra 
and Java. The last chapter relating to the Hindu 
period is one of peculiar interest to the people of 
Southern India in as much as it deals with the sea 
borne trade carried on by Chalukya and. Chola 
Kings with various countries in the farther east. 
After briefly narrating how the Indian maritime 
enterprise was maintained and developed by the 
earlier Mussulman rulers: Mr. Mookerji gives an 
D d E IE Indian naval activity and 
Mle Akbar, the greatest of Moghul 
rulers. It was during this period that an imperial 
naval establishment was founded and elaborate 
А regulations were framed, for the conduct of Akbar's 
j DE That art of shipbuilding also received 
Sreat impetus in Bengal and Sind. Just at this time 
we are also told how great Maharatta .leaders like 
Sivaji encouraged maritime enterprise and liberally 
patronised shipbuilding industry “The ae 
the Mal E ADR e growth of 
4anaratta power was accom il fh 

formation of a formidable mpanied by the 

midable fleet.” The learned 
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The abiding faith in every Indian is Ша: and land: 
the greatest country in the world. This n m persu 
| 


position that has for him the simple irresistibili 
of an axiom. He clings to it with all 


possible ; 
athe рг 


strength of his soul in the fall of his present cone} educated 
tion, in defiance of the centuries of foreign 002 4 Western 
tion to which his country has remained subt and the 

It is in his blood, in the marrow of his bones 24 this cc 


herited from the times when India was Шей}. Kats, (0 
of the world. It is his race-memory, and BY speaking 


the conquering hosts that spread о ү 
country in their myriad boats to colon 
Hinduise the islands of the Eastern E "m 
is tingling in his blood and a glow M i 
he ponders and wonders Over the pri ei 
human race that men sprung from the Fines 
he had enjoyed for thirty hundred od 
years, The insignificance of his Pris past 
and is lost in the immensity of M 
remembrance of those. unequalle ny ag 
and will not let go ;- it SM Шу 
hard facts ofthe hour—and Sills ШШ 
yearning aspiration to re-instale Go 
on the throne that has been vacant е 
The spirit of the past has touc 
intimately during the last уе 
the year of wondér 1905; Aun m 
pressing itself home to the An 
work of the future lies 
realisation of the past; the 8189 
vouchsafed to. the Indian 10 te revela 
the promise of his future In. еле 
past. The merely stale admi 
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1905 into dynamic, energetic 
2 tion to re-live and. re-enact 
determin? 1 condition and in 


he changec 1 a 
with one of the greatest nations О the 


(һе vital difference between the 
"ewadeshi and the India of today. 
t the most significant and inspiring 
9 Swadeshi movement has been 
à band of- Indian scholars 
their hand to the work of giving their 
теа! and vivid picture of their 
not in the shape of poetic imagin- 
(50 much in vogue In 
but in facts and figures 
s of unchallenged and indisput- 
aim is to build up their 
| ous. past histor) 1 the same painstaking 
Ju the same conscientious diligence and 
rupulous regard for facts, in one word, after the 
Y omeaccredited methods of scientific investigation 
| ал which European scholars have presented to 
world the histories of their respective peoples 
hnds. It requires little thought or argument 
persuade one self that it is the only method 
с | possible and permissible even in conservative India 
all t| athe present day. Inspite of all their conservatism 
ent con lucated Indians have learned and accepted of 
бет science its tests for ascertaining truth, 
{чыга of India who would win his way 
кы OF ae men’s acceptance must satisfy those 
| зае of e M historical school we have. been 
e OR]. tena туе r. Radha Kumud Mookerji has 
li book aes promising member. And in 

Ë present SOS. title of. which we have headed 

| "f those iae find an abundant illustration 
ооа Which we have laid stress. 

n of the Ath ог our purpose to quote the 
1 s of пешо, that “So far as the 
А де present xdi conscientiously written book 
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ofthe connected and continuous story of India's | 
sea power that we now have from the pen of this | 
young author. Just picture to yourself numberless 
Indian ships bigger than any Venice ever built, plough 
ing the seas of the known world—ships launched 
from Indian ship yards, officered and manned 
by Indians, carrying to the varying peoples 
and places of the earth the finished products of 
Indian art, and the culture and the refinement 
of her unrivalled civilization. What an immensity 
of pride in his past, of hope for his future, wells up 
in the heart of the Indian as he tries to realise to 
himself with his mind's eye that glorious vision of 
the sea teeming with Indian shipping. How the 
thought keeps thundering at the gates of the brain 
that the people that has outlived by so many 
centuries its contemporaries of the ancient world 
has lived to some purpose and cannot have lived in 
vain. Not an Indian reader of this work but will 
see rising before him the vision of a greater India 
of the future (of the near future, let as devoutly 
pray) carrying once again in his countless ships to 
near and distant lands the products of her exquisite 
art which the world still admires and loves to 
possess and the gospel of her culture and creed in 
which the peoples of the earth have began to take 
a renewed interest, Mr. Mookerji deserves well of 
every Indian for vindicating the pride that he has 
always felt for being an Indian. We will not quote 
from the book, and have barely hinted at the 
message that this supremely interesting publication 
has for every Indian. Let each Indian, who knows 
how to read, read this book, and tell the tale of it 
to his fellowmen who are less fortunately circums- 
tanced. Mr. Mookerjee sounds a vibrant note of 
exhortation and triumph for the modern pioneers of 
Indian shipping. Let the vision he has given us of 
the past be for us the. pre-vision of the future. This 
enchanting story has winged with a new meaning 
the words of the poet :— 

We shall wipe, O mother, the stain from the 
brow. 

Behold, we are men once more, and have 
ceased to be mere driven cattle. ; 

(0). July 6, 1912. 
Lorp CARMICHAEL AND THE HISTORY OF INDIAN 
SHIPPING. 

"His Excellency Lord Carmichael has been 
graciously. pleased to address the following letter to - 
Babu Radhakumud Mukherjea, the author of EN 
History of Indian shipping- and maritime activity - 
from the earliest times ~ :— М; i 

: i ‘Government House, 
Darjeeling. ; 
June 22, 1912. 
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. Dear Sir, - iet. 

T have been very busy, and was not able to read 
your book “A History of Indian shipping and 
naritime activity from the earliest times ” as soon 
| Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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"kindly senti meas 1 should have 
d IE aov THER not been able E 
ad it wih ‘care ; Ihave only hurriedly ш 
through it. I ips оч Асы a to 
time to time, and lam st shall so W 
айу nyself, Iam very grateful to you 
dg it d me. I hope the reception ү 
` the book has met with from the public RE. uD 
to your expectations. Possibly a book ike ҮШ 
ought not to be expected to bring in 


its author ; but if that is so in this case, 


revenue to 1 ! | 
i i asur ле 
[can only hope that you gain pleasure from t 


thought that in writing it you were doing a praise- 
worthy action: for I feel sure there must _be man) 
in India—as there certainly are outside of it—who 
recognise that any one who carefully investigates 
the original materials and puts them before his 
fellow-countrymen in a way to enable them to 
understand any branch of their history is doing 
good. 
Yours truly 
CARXICHAEL. " 


The letter speaks for itself. It shows an aspect 
7 of His Excellency's character and the predilection 
4 of his mind which promise well for those who are 
engaged in original investigation into the history 
and antiquities of India. “Any one,” says, His 
Excellency, “ who carefully investigates the original 
materials and puts them before his fellow-country- 
men ina way to enable them to understand any 
branch of their history is doing good.” This is an 
opinion which will be endorsed by every one, and 
„coming from the Governor of the Province will be 
an encouragement to many humble toilers in the 
| arduous and thankless task of original” research in 

which they may be engaged. His Excellency very 
rightly Says that work of this kind is not remuner- 
ative, but it isin the power of the Government of 
Bengal to encourage such work as that of Babu 
Radhakumud Mukherjea by distributing it freely 
RN шап: od the country. We hope this 

yet de done. It will be a pratical manifestation 
of sympathy which will be greatly a iated by 
workers in the field of Indi Sie ae Tees 

ian history and research. 


(it). Fuly r2, 1912. 
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connection with the recent, 
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- It aps be news to 
most people, even in this country, that our ancestors 


had Something very li 
| sor y like these com Si 
their ships many centuries ago. К E 
E ор тшш ы given by Nicolo. Conti 
: е ea art or the fifteenth century, f i 
fe indebted to Mr. Radha Капа Мегге! 
on Indian Shipping :—* The natives of 
Some ships larger than ours, capable 
two thousand butts and wi Sai 
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and as many masts. The lower part is с 
with triple planks, in order to withstand n 
of the tempests to which they are iid the fo 
But some ships are so built in com А ех 
should опе part be shattered the ot 
remaining entire may accomplish the Voyage 
(v). Fuly 24, тог. 

A LosT INDUSTRY. 


Professor Radha Kumud Mookerjee ii 
History of Indian Shipping deplores the diay 2 
ance from India of a great industry which He 

kt 


time contri uted so much to its wealth and great- | иф. 

ness. Alllovers of their country will share this aid to th 
feeling. But they have little conception of the | 150080 
magnitude of the loss which is being Silently borne. f 01800“ 
and unless they fully realize it, no effort is likely to | 10110 
be made to retrieve it. England owes her greatness { ind susp! 
to her carrying trade. ^ Cromwell wrested the 4 pli 0 
sceptre of the seas from Holland by his Navigation ¥ led aw 
Act which made it compulsory for English mer |] ind co-0 
chants to send their goods to foreign countries on | adthe s 
board English ships. The underlying principle of | ko! re 
the Navigation Act has ever since governed the | 0 poste 
maritime laws of England and has contributed io | nia anc 
secure for her, her world-wide trade and influence, | 01 of 
Our foreign and inland trade is expanding, but the | qm 
carrying of it all is in the hands of foreign shippers. 4 DM 
A few facts will illustrate the magnitude of ош п үү 

yearly loss and the urgent necessity there is for | ы 
earnest efforts to repair it. For our helpless depen | Dy 


ТҮ 
have on a rough | Wino a 


dence on foreign shipping we Le 
у m t 25 crores of rupe - Presiden 


stimate to pay a price of abou | Я 
à ye : The total value of our trade is about aH | pu 
crores of rupees and the entire trade is at the a E |] Sinus a 
of foreign shippers who are at liberty to T и | Шс 
us whatever freights they wish. Even in the q 


i | itis 

recating i lue to aboul | Si 

of our coastal trade aggregating ш và sated е 
S oo ә o iiis appropriated 4 8 ph, ali 


'46 crores of rupees about 85 p ople | ser 
by foreign shipping, leaving only 1/ e id tonis li Inpe 
Similarly our entire passenger traffic 15 reams б add 
of foreign shippers. Nor is there any priate the The « 
company that can take up and pets {ш | rit p 
yearly postal subsidy of over 7 pee? the Ocean Heal to 
now go to a foreign Company- à 0,000 10 | "We 
trade of which the total tonnage is 11, aod ES Cou 
our indigenous shipping represents D o ү stro 
only about 8 p.c. ; whie of the АБЫ trade, 0 i ha 


of 29,61 million tons in the interpona 8o per € 
3,24 million tons is our own, and m present 
foreign. Our national shipping E. tons g 
means only 130 vessels of under Cae ; 
in the oceanic trade and 7,280 iD cach, 
trade of the country, of under 20 io ai ve 
up in all the insignificant number gather 
largé and small, for a country OX ngth 
whose sea-board extends over а ding 2 
miles and upwards. Our sap 4 
contracted as to give employ un galba 


_ the number is. now reduced to 
5 seregate capital yearly invested 
hile the аб estimated at between five 
E o For the above facts which 
ly dismal picture, уе are 
Mukerjee's work. It is a picture 
| for reflexion to the Government 
. To the Government our 
e shat while t is doing 50 much for the 
(КО tha le, it should direct its efforts to the 
| and of the peop with such co-operation 


n his Г ion dicis E M E еа 
E gom the ГОРЕ ot Indian merchant vessels would 
E | ford. А strength of England, and would be 
ew | ut Dre incalculable moral gain to the Empire. 
of the | 2012 0 < is а vast amount of local prejudice 
ts Mur There are the elements of mistrust 
уш f 0052016. which fora long time darkened the 
ames КЕ Government. But the clouds have 
d 00 of. the- Governt has begun. Conciliation 
gati ахау. А new era has beg “ FIOR 
EN ad co-operation are the watchwords of the day ; 
E al ihe statesman who applies himself to the great 
i ] ox of restoring the Indian shipping will go Pu 
d the f о posterity as one of the greatest benefactors o 
tedio | Маа of the Empire. We rejoice to find that 
uence, | one ofthe great organs of English public opinion 
ut the f 4eentirely in favour of this view. The Royal 
pers, | Oial Institute is an official organization. _ His 
f our . Жу the King is the patron of the Institute. 
cis for | E Grey is the President, and statesmen like Lord 
depen (еу, the Duke of Devonshire, the Earl of 
rough Minto and the Earl of Elgin are among the Vice- 
rupees | fedens. This is what the Journal of the 
ЕВ "lonia Institute says in regard to this matter :— 
mero) di ‘e have deliberately chosen to disregard so 
ose OF, SA source of streneth and stability to the 
mt aij; ®Мїз& іп a revival of Indian shipping 
about | “itis to be hoped = evival of Indian shipping, 
yriated | ph, although e ed that Prof. Mookerjee s mono- 
cop. | “serve to а ел without any political object, 
hands | Imperia] N; attention to a source from which 
пр {+ йол. and the mercantile marine might 
nehe |, Thy «qo strength." 
s thal Р bri A ME newspaper, which is not noted 
cm | Wal to the Gat Proclivities, makes the same 
toms | ^W Overnment :— 

ot [y qu Re Often expres. е : 
Mee Dt Od pe Pressed the opinion that this 


ge ВЕ a T 
nme ЖЗ, nd ought to be revived. We hold 


о Sly that i 
] a | ч naval Strep a тоо be а valuable addition 
| day | ай of materi il the Empire ; that it would 
e | RM 1 cou] E. Which is now utterly wasted ; 
poral 4 Mls tom а ae ee easily and cheaply 
ing v Seaboard of à 
raking Wee Ot more than 4000 
ses NL, Only : 
N уо 
"I CIN fal] upo Press the hope that this appeal 
399 [ aleam horitieg pe edless ears, but that it will 
is "iy "Illos S to action Р : 
шо | orton op tort wh: and prepare the way 
M So}, N of Which y Я Я 7 
Edi | Bea Pur lost sh may culminate in the 
> о ү to etformn inch Our countrymen 
i in thi TUE 
Ў Г conclu d S connection ; and 


e this article than b 
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quoting the eloquent words: of the appeal which the 
"Manchester Guardian" makes to them :— 

“The eloquent peroration to his book should 
rouse some of his (Professor Mookerjee's) country- 
men to a sense of their dependence upon the 
energy of foreign ship-owners." 


(v). September r5. 1912. 
PRE-HISTORIC RHODESIA. 


In another column will be found a singularly 
interesting letter which Prof. Radhakumud Muker- 
jee, M.A., has received from Dr. F. V. Engelen- 
burg, Editor of a well-known journal published at 
Pretoria, with reference to his work on Indian 
shipping. In this letter the writer refers to ‘a 
recent bulletin of the “S. A. Journal of Science” 
containing an article on the origin of a pre- 
historic culture connected with a group of ruins in 
Rhodesia. The writer of this article, we are told, 
suggests that the pre-historic gold industry 
in Rhodesia shows the existence of methods 
similar to those followed in ancient gold mines 
of Mysore, and thinks it probable that one 
thousand years. B. C. Arab traders worked the 
Rhodesian mines with Indian miners. “Рге- 
historic Rhsdesia, Dr. Engelenburg adds. “has 
only recentlv entered the field of scientific research: 
and as I take some interest in the matter and 
highly value the merits of your “History” I ven- 
ture to draw your kind— and I hope sympathetic— 
attention to the existence of Indo-African rela- 
tions as far back as ten centuries before 
Christ. Apart from the interest which attaches | 
to the discovery of these relations from the 
point of view of research and history, there 
is one reflection which the student ot contem- 
porary affairs would find it difficult to avoid. India 
had business and other relations with South 
Africa a thousand years before the birth of Christ, 
but to-day, in the twentieth century of the Chris- 
tian Era, India’s children are treated as undesirable 
aliens by Colonisis whose connection with South 
Africa commenced only yesterday. What an irony 


of fate ! Р : { 
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INDIAN SHIPPING AND MARITIME ACTIVITY. 


Professor Radha Kumud Mookerjee deserves to 
be congratulated upon the valuable monograph 
he has recently brought on the history of Indian 
shipping and maritime activity. The work has been: 
developed in its present shape and torm out of a 
thesis which Mr. Mookerjee submitted to the 
Calcutta University for his Premchand Roychand 
Studentship. The feld which the author has ex- 
plored is vast, the landmarks, though many, are 
scattered and indistinct, and the way has, therefore, 


to be picked out with great trouble and patience. 
J CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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am NET e wi reign 
Inspite of Indias growing. trade us [ысып 
countries, her indigenous shipping iens em us 
activity are simply conspicuous русо: NÉ 
While government and people are congratu EE 
themselves and each other on the big figures of Ше 
country's exports and imports and the prosperity 
which they appear to indicate, the whole of Indian 
commerce and communication with foreign countries 
is in the hands of foreigners. This position ol 
dependence is only one o the features of the 
present unsatisfactory economic condition of the 
Indian people. Our generation may naturally con- 
clude from the existing state of things that maritime 
enterprise and mercantile marine have never been 
conspicuous in the annals of his country. Nothing 
can, however, be further from the truth. Those 
who have any acquaintance with Sanskrit literature 
know that our ancestors were by no means strangers 
to navigation and foreign ocean-borne commerce, 
and even modern Indian history records the achieve- 
ments of indigenous armaments. Though evidence 
of this is not thus wanting no attempt has so far 
been made to put together all the material bearing 
on the subject and to narrate a connected story of 
Indian shipping and maritime activity. That work 
Prof. Mukerjee has endeavoured to do and he has 
achieved a remarkable success. It was by no 
means an easy task. Не has had to ransack all 
Sanskrit literature from the Vedas down to the 
time of the Puranas, to search for information 
i Pali works, to consult European authors who 
hae made researches in Indian history, to seek 
ight from old sculpture, paintings, coins and monu- 
шщ in short, to put together scraps of evidence 
Y ату 
5 eaned from a variety of obscure and well known 
LO The painstaking industry and the genuine 
De of study and research with which Prof 
Mukerji has done his work, are to be admired an 1 
his monograph is a wi ; one 
graph is a welcome sign of the interest 
Our educated people hay x SEEN 
HE oh ae Dee begun to take in the 
Огу, sophy, religions i : : 
EET : gions and literature of this 
With an extensive s 
pm ые sea board four thousand miles 
3 gth, with a thousand harbours and witl 
industrious and skilful i e ац 
ШЕ шуба a u population, India was bound 
ру а position of impo 5 4 
enterprising people well portance as a country of 
ind ms S К À p e advanced in commerce and 
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Principal Brajendra Nath Seal, who has furnished 
an introductory note to. the book, “the central 
position of India in the orient world, for well nigh 
two thousand years, not merely in a social. a 
moral, a spiritual, or an artistic reverence, but also 
and equally in respect of colonising and maritime 
activity, and of commercial and manufacturing in- 
terests." The book is excellently printed and nicely 
gotup. The numerous illustrations of ships and 
boats, ancient and modern, occurring in the old 
Indian Sculpture and painting,such as those of Ajanta 
and on old indigenous coins or otherwise enhance 
the beauty and value of the book which is in every 


way worthy of a warm reception at the hands of 
the Public. 
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Babu Radha Kumud Mukherjee, author of the 
book “A History of Indian Shipping and Maritime 
Activity from the Earliest Times” received the 
following autograph letter from Lord Carmichael :— 


"I have been very busy and was not able to 
read your book “А history of Indian Shipping and 
Maritime Activity from the earliest times,” as soon 
after you kindly sent it to me as I should have 
liked to do : even now I have not been able to 
read it with care: I have only hurriedly skimmed 
through it. I hope, however, to refer to it from 
time to time, and I am sure T shall do so with 
advantage to myself. Iam very grateful to you for 
sending it to me. I hope the reception which. the 
book has met with from the public comes up to 
your expectations. Possibly a book like ‘yours 
ought not to be expected to bring in much revenue 
to its author ; but if that is so in this case, I can 
only hope that you gain pleasure from the thought 
that in writing it you were doing a praiseworthy 
action: for I feel sure there must be many in India 
—as there certainly are outside of it—who recog- 
nise that any one who carefully investigates the 
original materials and puts them before his fellow 
countrymen in a way to enable them to understand 
any branch of their history is doing good. 


Babu Radha Kumud fully deserves the „honor 
done to him by His Excellency by writing the 
above autograph letter. What immense good he 
has done to India by his most original and valuable 
work will appear from the reviews of some of. the 
influential English papers one of which is published 
elsewhere from the “Spectator. 
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Indian Shipping: бу Radhakunud Mookerji, 
MA. Longmans, Green & Co., London. 

256 quarto pages, has amply 
of the public who were 

‘Jooking out for its publication with CO 

curiosity. It has enhanced the reputation of пе 
Bengalis for sound scholarship, and has given the 
entire nation something 10 be. proud of—an 
authentic account of the high position which India 
has held throughout the centuries as Queen ol the 
Eastern Seas. Literature — Sanskrit, Pali, Persian, 
Tamil, Bengali, Greek and Roman,—epigraphy, 
ў numismatics, architecture, have all been made to 
yield their secrets and the result leaves nothing to 
be desired. There їз а list of authorities consulted 
extending over 8 pages, à subjects-index, and an 
index of proper names. The book contains 
several excellent illustrations, and the get up 
makes it a delight to handle the book. 

'The passages which one is tempted to glean 
are almost innumerable. We shall therefore con- 
fine ourselves to the introduction, the conclusion, 
and the chapter on Bengali maritime activity. 

* We shall have ample evidence to show that 
for full thirty centuries India stood out as the very 
heart of the Old World, and maintained her posi- 
| tion аз one of the foremost maritime countries. 

` She had colonies in Резо, in Cambodia, in Java, 
in Sumatra, in Borneo, and even in the countries 
of the farther east as far as Japan. She had trading 
settlements in Southern China, in the Malayan 
Peninsula, in Arabia, and in the Chief Cities of 
Persia. and all over the east coast of Africa. She 
cultivated trade relations not only with the countries 
of Asia but also with the whole of the then KONM 
world, including the countries under the dominion 
of the Roman Empire, and both the East and the 
West became the theatre of Indian commercial 
activity and gave scope to : 
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ceived а more serious obstacle in the path of her 
industrial development than this almost complete 
extinction of her shipping and ship-building. And 
yet India certainly is one of the countries which | 
can ill spare a national, indigenous shipping. The | 
sea-borne trade of India is continually expanding, 
with the result of increasing our dependence on 
foreign shipping, and for this we have, on a rough 
estimate, to pay a price of about 25 crores of 
rupees a year. We have trade relations with every 
quarter of the globe...... The total value of this 
trade is about 344°2 crores...... and the entire trade 
lies at the mercy of foreign shippers, who are at 
liberty to impose on us whatever freights they wish 
to charge for the use of their ships. Even in the 
matter of our coastal or inter-portal trade, which 
is also expanding, aggregating in value about 
46°37 crores of rupees, a policy of free trade is 
pursued, throwing it open to the shipping of all 
the world, instead of reserving it, as most all 
other countries do, for the national shipping, so 
that about 85 per cent. is appropriated by foreign 
shipping, leaving only one-seventh to the native. 
Similarly our entire passenger traffic is in the 
hands of foreign shippers: our Mahomedan 
pilgrims to Mecca and other places ; our emigrants 
and immigrants, numbering on an average 25,000 
per year ; our passengers that voyage within Indian 
limits, numbering over 15 lacs every year; and 
lastly, the outgoing and relieving British soldiers 
of the Indian Army, numbering more than 25,000 
every year, their transport costing annually about 
55% lacs of rupees—all these have to voyage in 
foreign ships, while even in the matter of the 
conveyance of mails there is по Indian steamship 
company that can take up the work and appropriate 
the yearly postal subsidy of 78 lacs of rupees that 
now goes toa foreign company. Phe extent ot 
our dependence will be evident from the fact that 
in the oceanic trade, of which the total tonnage is 
11,800,000 tons, our indigenous shipping repre- 
sents only 95,000 tons, or only about `6 per cent. ; 
while of the aggregate tonnage of 29°61 million 
tons in the inter-portal trade, only 3°24 million 
tons is our own, and over 89 per cent. foreign. 
Our national shipping at the present day means. 
only 130 vessels under 80 tons each, used in the 
oceanic trade, and 7,280 in the interportal trade 
of the country of under 20 tons each, making up 
in all the insignificant number of 7,410 vessels, 
large and small, for a country, or rather a conti- 
nent, whose seaboard extends over a length of. 
4,000 miles and upwards. Our ship-building now 
is so contracted as to give employment to only 
14,321 men, who build only about 125 galbats a 
year in shipyards, of which the number is now 
reduced to only 48, while the aggregate capital 
yearly invested in ship-building may be -estimated 
айыпасз of rupees. ...... 
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Principat. BRAJENDRA NATH SEAL, M. A, ьн. n, 


; кс, pity ee DES . 
(ово opened the First Session of the Universal Races Congress, London 1911. ) 


Prof. Mookerji's monograph on Indian shipping 
and maritime activity, from the earliest times to the 
end of the Moghul period, gives a connected and 
comprehensive survey of a most fascinating topic 
of Indian history. The character of the work as 
a learned and up-to-date compilation from the most 
authoritative sources, indigenous and foreign, must 
not be allowed to throw into the background the 
originality and comprehensiveness of the concep- 
tion, Here, for the first time, fragmentary and 
scattered records and evidences are collated and 
compared in a systematic survey of the entire field ; 
and one broad historical generalization stands out 
clearly and convincingly, of which all histories of 
world culture will do well to take note,- viz., the 
central position of India in the orient world, for 
well-nigh two thousand years, not merely in a 
social, a moral, a spiritual; or an artistic reference, 
but also and equally in respect of colonizing and 
maritime activity, and of commercial and manufac- 
turing interests. A multitude of facts of specin] 
significance also come out vividly, and, in several 
cases, for the first time, in the author's presentation, 
e.g., the teeming ports and harbours of India, the 
harbour and other maritime regulations of . the 
Mauryan epoch, the indigenous shipbuilding craft, 
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the Indian classification of vessels and their build 
the paramount part played by indigenous Indian 


shipping in the expansion of Indian commerce and 
colonization from the shores of Africa and Mada- 
gascar to the farthest reaches of Malaysia and the 
Eastern Archipelago ; the auxiliary character of the 
foreign Intermediaries, whether Greek, Arabian or 
Chinese ; the sources of India’s manufacturi 
supremacy for а thousand years in her advanc sii 
applied chemistry, etc. “In establishing diese 
positions, the author, besides availing himself of de 
archaeological (including architectural and MR 
д0) к хел as other historical evidence, has 
сам inni ud ed manuscripts and 
Survey is that these facts of DEN pero 
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Reduced facsimile of an illustration 


“ 
MAHARATTA GRABS AND GALLIVATS ATTACKING AN ENGLISH SHIP." 
(From the picture in the possession of Sir Ernest Robinson) 
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Tw comparing the results of higher edu- 
[| cation in India and England allowance 
must be made for the different ages in 
| which men join their. colleges in the two 
j| wutres; In India the age is about sixteen 
| yeas; in England it is generally about 
g "teen and sometimes even twenty. At 

that time of life three or four years make a 
| Stat difference and it would not be reason- 
pect when a degree is taken at 
E. Same standard as when it is 
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An Indian college student 
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I should say that the English student of 
mathematics knew more mathematics and 
was, in “especial, more skilful-in solving 
problems, but that-he had much less know- 
ledge of physics and chemistry. Obviously 
if the Indian student has to attend lectures 
on ‘physics and chemistry for an hour every 
day besides spending several hours on 
practical work in the laboratories, he cannot 
learn as much pure mathematics as the 
Englishman who has nothing else to do. 
But it seems to me the Indian student is 
none the worse for a general scientific 
education even if he intends to specialize 
in mathematics afterwards. Opinions 
differ as to when specialization should 
begin and how far it should be pushed. 
For my own part I have always opposed 
specialization in a single branch of science 
before the age of twenty. The B. Sc. course 
at Allahabad fairly avoids, I think, the 
opposite evils of superficiality and narrow- 
ness, and | wish ! had gone through such a 
course myself at that age. Our Cambridge 
studies were in my time too narrow and 
too. purely theoretical. So that, as I have 
said, up to the B. Sc. degree there is no 
reason to be dissatisfied with the scientific 
studies of Indian students. But [say this 
with all diffidence, and should be glad to 
hear the opinion of those who have studied 
in Europe more recently than myself. : 
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Universities. After all, ао 
of time, and there are no magica Е © de 
which a young man of twenty pos *M. Sc 
a profound scholar. Even ar z pU ee РЕ 
degree, а student can, I think, Vp 
much in India as in Europe. I am speaking 
of technical knowledge and in especial of 
mathematics; of course, from the point of 
view of general culture it is always an 
advantage to visit foreign countries. For 
more advanced studies, however, the best 
Indians will derive great benefit from going 
to Europe, where they will be able to hear 
the most eminent teachers. But it is only 
r the best who will be able to profit from the 
1 lectures of these teachers, the average or even 
the fairly good student can learn just as 
much in India. It is necessary to insist on 
-this point, because a superstitious value is 
sometimes attached in India to a European 
degree. In reality, however, the Indian who 
goes to England and takes third-class 
honours in Oxford or Cambridge is no better 
than, perhaps not nearly so good, as the In- 
dian who has taken his degree in his own 
country. It is not worth while for an 
Indian to go to an English university merely 
to take a pass or low honours’ degree, ex- 
cept, as I have said, for the sake of general 
culture. Whe conferring of pass degrees is 
only & minor part of the work of Oxford 
and Cambridge and these degrees have never 
been very difficult to obtain. The chief 
work of a European University is the pre- 
cae, and ertnien ot knowledge and 
ich it is held depends, 
not on the percentage of fail 
candidates for admission, but o 
tories and libraries and abov 
eminence of its teachers, 
| however, which will 
advanced student. 
not always the best te 
beginners. 
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books sudied are not books the general reader | science 
can take up for an hour's amusement after | Allahal 
dinner. This is as it should be, for the ] is now 
diffusion of general information, though ] ago, th 
useful work, is not the work of a university. 4 literary 
The teachers too are not amateurs but men 3 The 
who are specially qualified in the subjects J torelig 
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Unfortunately the teaching of Indian coh | plain t 
leges has not been so satisfactory omg pem 
literary side. [t is generally RU |; абш 
India that any one is competent to teach | "m а 
English Literature, or History, 
sophy. ‘These subjects have ш) Ev MM 
taught by highly cultivated scho» ^ еар 
they have also been taught by 
were not scholars at all, for no qÙ 
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teacher. А man who is appoint’ omeni 
one subject may be required at R: teachers 
notice to teach another. When t cannot b 
are only amateurs, the teaching Tikes ont 
technical, and the feature tha call- 
most in the ‘A course’, аз! te charac n 
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The study of history can be ЯЕ 
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good scholarly work in AME to 
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Allahabad so that the Intermediate standard 
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The two Wahhabis had had some amount 
of education but the Sunnis were almost 
Ог quite uneducated. Опе of them wasa 
Panjabi, the bearer of an English traveller, 
and the others were Kashmiri boatmen. 
I was struck by the clearness and knowledge 
with which both sides maintained their 
view. The same point of difference arises 
between Protestants and Roman Catholics, 
but I doubt if an English workingman 
could have discussed it so well, although he 
would probably speak better on any 
question of politics. These Kashmiri Musul- 
mans had not derived their knowledge of 
religion from school teaching, for the simple 
reason that they had not been to any school. 
But although most Indians do not go to 
school they receive instruction in religion 
none the less. This instruction is given 
for the most part in the home as it ought 
to be. Indeed a great deal of Hinduism 
can only be taught in the home, since the 
family worship is kept secret. Besides the 
home teaching, Hindus from time to time 
listen to a katha and Musulmans at the 
celebration of the maulud to a sermon. 
There is too, especially for Hindus, a series 
of festivals throughout the year, teaching 
religion in the most effective way possible 
by the direct appeal to the eye. Ample 
provision is then made for religious instruc- 
tion in India. and there is по need that it 
should be provided by colleges, which have 
quite different duties to perform. To com- 
plain of its absence from colleges is about 
as silly as to complain of its absence from 
the Allahabad Exhibition. 

But some benevolent English people have 
discovered that the Indians are ignorant of 
religion. Every year thousands, or rather 
lakhs, of pilgrims come to the Magh Mela 
at Allahabad. But though these pilgrims 
call themselves Hindus they do not really 
know anything about Hinduism. As the 
British soldier said when he was not under- 
stood by the people, “they do’nt malum 
their own bat.” So these benevolent Eng- 
lish people determined to give the Hindus 
lessons, in Hinduism, and to found a 
college for that purpose. It is difficult to 
know which is the more surprising, the self- 
confidence of the English teachers or the 
meekness of the Hindu learners. European 
scholars have told me that they would often 
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without the help of an Indian Pu 
yet these theosophists, whose scholarship T 
beneath contempt, 1n Benares, the vs S 
pandits, undertake to explain to pene the 
meaning of their sacred books. sie 
perhaps even more remarkable is that ae 
find Hindus willing to listen to them: [he 
reason seems to be that with the possible 
exception of the Americans, no people are 
so eager for the praise of foreigners as the 
Hindus, or, at least, some of the Hindus. In 
China as їп India the belief prevails that 
all wisdom is contained in certain old books. 
But the Chinese have more national. self- 
respect. than the Indians and they are 
aware how imperfect is the knowledge any 
foreigner can possess of their national litera- 
ture. One of these restless, wandering 
English women once attempted to patronize 
Chinese religion and philosophy in the pre- 
sence of Li Hung Chang and received. from 
the great statesman а snub too sharp to be 
reproduced here. Nor would Musulmans 
consent to be taught the doctrines of Islam 
by a European. What seems peculiar to 
Hindus is the disposition to exaggerate the 
achievements of Indians in the past and to 
underrate the Indians of -the present. day. 
Many of them seem to be unaware that 
they have in Dr. Bhandarkar, .to, mention 
only a single name, a scholar worth alt the 
European theosophists put together. How- 
ever Owing to the growth of scholarship and 
national self-respect in India a juster esti- 
mate is formed of these matters now than 
twenty years ago, and | believe the promot- 
ers ofa Hindu University intend to have 
nothing to do with theosophy. 
lt is Sometimes urged. that religious ins- 
fruction is given in European Colleges. 
This statement is not correct. At Cam 
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In the United Provinces, a country as large 
as Germany, there is only one professor 
of mathematics [employed by Government]. 
Now the study of mathematics would not 
flourish much in France, or Germany, or 
England if in each of these countries there 
was only one fairly well . paid... professor. 
What is wanted in India is a general rise of 
pay in all the colleges, so that a college 
professor should no longer be considered 
inferior toa deputy collector or assistant 
engineer. However as the question of the 
Indian Educational Service absorbs most 
attention in the Indian journals I will deal 
with it at once. It seems tome that the 
mathematical posts might already be filled 
by Indians. Among my own personal 
friends, there are four Indian mathematicians 
who estimated by the degrees they took at 
Cambridge are equal to any Englishman in 
the educational service. If [ can rely on my 
own judgment, there are other Indians 
thoroughly competent although they have 
never studied in Europe. In mathematics 
then, there seems to me no reason for: ap- 
pointing Englishmen rather than Indians. 
In physics and chemistry probably English- 
men. are still wanted, and in biology: they 
will-.certainly be wanted forsome time to 
come: For mathematies, physics, chemistry, 
biology, even in India, definite qualifications 
are required, but for.literary professorships 
I, do not know what the qualifications are: 
А professor of philosophy once told me that 
he -had never read any book on philosophy: 
till he began: to teach. He: obtained the 
usual percentage: of’ :passes, so it was all: 
right. I have known among my own ac- 
quaintance, at one time а professor i of 
mathematics; and ‘at. another. time: a pro- 
fessor of history, asked to. teach. .philo- 
sophy. I have myself been asked: to teach: 
English literature ‘and might have been 
asked to-teach history. or philosophy, if 
it had not been known = that I should: 
refuse. Мо: previous;study of. the subject is 
required from the teacher of English litera- 
ture, or. history, or philosophy. -Eor my 
own. part I should like to. see this:dilettan- 
tism abolished altogether, but: so long. as 
it is retained Lsee no reason why all Indians 
should be supposed unable and all: English- 
теп. competent. to -teach these: subjects. 
For-English literature, an Englishman is 
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1 s of 
most of the professors of Eng 
ment colleges have, 1t 1$ right to say, been 


highly cultivated men. But there пах 
been exceptions, and I have known protes- 
sors of English who could not translate uhe 
most hackneyed Latin quotations. The con- 
clusion then is that already many, eventually 
all, of the posts of the Indian Educational 
Service, with the doubtful, exception of the 
professorships of English might be conferred 
on Indians. : 

The case for the admission of Indians to 
the Indian Educational Service is stronger 
now than it was twenty years ago. For 
notwithstanding the absence of encourage- 
ment, the number of Indians who have 
taken high degrees in India or England has 
increased. Оп the other hand the English- 
men who come to India are less highly 
qualified than formerly. Oxford and 
Cambridge men are now seldom willing to 
accept posts in the Indian Educational 
Service, and the Secretary of State is 
compelled to appoint men who have not 
studied at either of the great English 
Universities. College tutors dissuade their 
best pupils from joining the Education 
Department in India. I have myself seen 
a letter from a Cambridge College tutor 
to one of his pupils telling him that a 
professorship in India meant “intellectual 
atrophy.” All the members of the Indian 
Educational Service, whom I have known 
personally, have retired dissatished with the 
treatment they had received, and all would 
I believe advise any young Englishman of 
ability not to enter that service. Certainly 
I should give this advice myself if i 
opinion were asked. There is every sed 
then to anticipate that the Imperial Service 
will steadily deteriorate while the Provincial 
Service will steadily improve. The ; 
feriorty of the ; S сопа 

M ‚Рау and prospects of th 
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However it does not seem to me likely йге. = 
that any plan of the kind here suggested tril $ 
will be adopted, and even if it were, more | lNembers 
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among their countrymen, The right Jiwaccepi 
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physics and опе of chemistry, at the [sie se 
Calcutta University. The liberality of the Jnedans, 
gift of seven lakhs of rupees and the (іаѕ b 
enlightened judgment by which the money ШШЕ 
is applied in the best manner possible for { Il any 
the promotion of education, deserve the йш, 
highest praise. It is of very little use to 1" all | 
give scholarships at an Indian College or | nis poin 
even in Europe if men on finishing Ше Was 
studies find no career open to them. = mi H 
the want of satisfactory prospects Dur. [ his be 
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and spend the money, as already urged, on 
founding professorships for [ndians. Again, 
the places Proposed for the new universities 
seem to me badly chosen. They are both 
in the United Provinces, which are complete- 
ly under the control of the Indian Civil 
Service. It would be better to found a 
single university in Delhi or in some place 
under the Bombay, Madras or Bengal: gov- 
ernments. An Anglo-Indian Lieutenant- 
Governor who has been for thirty years a 
member of the Indian Civil Service cannot 
be expected to have so much sympathy with 
education as a statesman who has recently 
come from England. Lastly if a new Indian 
university is ever to develop into anything 
better than the existing ones, it must have 

the internal freedom of European universi- 

ties. The control must be їп the hands of 

the teachers. There must be no meddling 

of outsiders, whether Indian lawyers or 

Anglo-Indian officials. 

The mistake, into which the Aligarh 
College has fallen, of servilely copying 
everything English, should be avoided. It 
is well to learn everything that is of value 
in the West, but it is not well to imitate 
all Western customs without discrimination. 
Indians should not be ashamed of their 
nationality. Besides England is not the 
whole of the West. Relics of medizeval 
superstition, which have long since been 
abolished on the Continent, are still retain- 
ed in Oxford and Cambridge. he French- 
man or German who visits an English 
University finds such things as college cha- 
pels and proctors rather comical. If a 
European pattern is wanted, it would be 
better to follow the German universities. 
Even the Americans, although their lan- 
guage is English, have organized their uni- 
versities on the German rather than the 
English plan. Р eem 

To sum up. The assertion that religion 
needs to be taught in Indian colleges isa 
mere foolish parrot-cry repeated by those 
who do not know the facts or do not take 
the trouble to think. Indian students are 


not deficient in religion and morality, ' 


as compared with the students of other 
countries. The real defect is that so few of 
them pursue their studies far enough to 
become scholars, This will only be remedi- 


- ed when scholarship in India is- adequately 


rewarded. — 
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THE STATUS OF THE CHURCH IN ENGLAND 


I. 
T is not always an unmixed blessing to 
[ һауе a great past. Sometimes it 1s a 
source of evil, and a direct deterrent of 
further progress. — Continued greatness tends 
to produce conceit, a feeling of self-satisfac- 
tion, a belief that greatness 1s in the very 
blood, so to speak, and must inevitably 
manifest itself somehow. Such a feeling 
and belief, I fear, is overtaking England 
to-day, and is, if | mistake not, doing in- 
calculable harm. : Ee 

Now, if I were to give an opinion in re- 
gard to the moral and-spiritual condition of 
England, or in regard to the future of 
England, I should probably say that there 
was. much cause for hope, that in my view 
the evidences of spiritual awakening were 
such as almost to guarantee the emergence 
of anew social order, of a vitalised and 
spiritualised people,—a people who would 
go forward to make new discoveries and 
conquests in the great and ever-widening 
realm of spiritual being. 

But such a view does not prevent me from 
recognising that many pitfalls stand in the 
way of future advancement, and that 
many tendencies and movements are grow- 
ing, which, if they be not checked, will 
bring disaster upon our nation. s qeu 

Without doubt, the great danger facing 
England at the present moment is that of 
falling into a condition of hopeless material- 
ism, of spititual decay as the result of great 
material prosperity, unprecedented commer- 
T acess and a growing love: of ‘wealth. 
| үн ean succeeding year, not only wealth, 
ut the love of wealth, is increasing. But 
what is ‘more ominous still, is that the 
power of wealth 15 also increasing. What- 
ever we may think: about it/^Englánd.is 
coming more and more under the'power and 

of the rich. . It may be true to: say that, 
ly. considered, the liberty of the 
ish ‘people 4s as inviolate, as ‘safe, as 

t socially ‘considered Бета ас 
at the liberty of the commo 
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people is appreciably diminishing, m | 
power of the purse is becoming strong 
and stronger; greater than the power of 
law, and even greater than the power of the | 
vote. Parliament may legislate; but wealth | 
can buy and control; can even frustrate 
undermine and override, the law. Раа 
one or two illustrations will enable ust : 
verify these statements. | foreign 
It is the boast of Englishmen that they’ yy? 1 
are religiously free; that speech is fres |" the 
that every man may, at the proper time ani | ШШ 
place, and within reasonable and legitimate possess ; 
limitations, say what he believes tobe (n of 
truth. And, politically speaking, this | Pie 
largely true, although the plain fact is that E 
a rich man who rebelled against te a con 
Government, for instance, would fare a great) fermi 
: 1 1 ОП 
deal better at the hands of the law, thana a 
poor man who committed a similar offene d. р 
But let us consider this question in ot 
connections with reference to the ср 
or to the Press, for instance. Itis оп р, 
for us to say that our Press 15 un E: Wh 
our pulpits are free. But are t Oye 
is it that owns and controls Ce 
people? The Government? No, m 
the rich! If a conscientious Im! + 
i i it and declares wha 
up in his pulpit an 
lieves to be the truth, evel 
respect to morals and conduc 
he believes to be the ге 


happens to be 

and opinion Us 

congregation ? Aton is tals 
eed КИН the loss of the DN 
of these men, the result of nit 
offending minister has na 5 expr 
his views, or, at any rate alins 
those views, or to give Ц 

the same thing happen 1 
Press.. A journal or m 

cannot- be run’ withou 

апае rich‘ are only 

those funds that t 
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tis that | "the English people. Commercial reasons, 


ist the | d commercial reasons alone are at present 
a great | termining policy, just as in Europe at 


‚ {апа | he they are determining which nation 
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in other} "hich country shall possess this part of the 
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stomam| , "us I contend it is materialism, the 
and that us to make and possess great wealth, to 
VERS etc., that is the great 
wi ies, gland to-day, and that is 
еей | бз TÉ us with moral and spiritual 
T are | te ies he great question is, therefore, will 
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answer we are reluctantly compelled- to 
admit that the Church also is growing 
materialistic, and is, by its silence, not by 
its open consent, an abettor of this evil 
tendency, even of thedisastrousand inhuman 
commercial practices so characteristic of our 
time. 

Speaking broadly, I think it can with 
justice be said that England has ever been 
a religious nation; and there is по reason 
to doubt thatit is other than religious at 
heart even to-day; but I doubt if there ever 
was atime when Church religion was so 
unpopular, or the habit of Church-going so 
lax as these are to-day. But, and this is 
the point I wish to emphasise, the cause of 
this condition is not, as many suppose, that 
people at large have grown spiritually 
lethargic, worldly-minded, etc., but that 
the Church itself has become materialistic 
and has ceased to develop spiritually. Asa 
matter of fact, the ideals of the Church are 
out of date, and are not acceptable to the 
great mass of the people, being, indeed, 
decidedly inferior to the ideals which in- 
creasing numbers of the people are coming 
to accept. 

The nominal ideal of the Church is.that 
life is essentially a question of realising 
God, of meditation and contemplation. It 


^is essentially a religious ideal, therefore. 


But the ideal that is at present developing 
in the nation at large is that life 15 some- 
thing more than religion, or the worship- 
ping of God, and involves, in addition to the 
realising of God, the realising of oneself. 
Spiritual life, it used to be thought, consist- 
ed in having communion with God, and 
thus of withdrawing oneself as much as 
possible from the world an order to dwell 
in thought and in spirit with God. But the 
modern idea is that spiritual life may also 
be obtained in human association, in art, in 
fellowship with men, and thus in a thousand 
relationships and activities which the 
Church especially that powerful section of 
the Church which has more completely 
maintained the Puritan spirit and con- 
ception of life—has all along denounced as 
carnal, and wholly unworthy of the notice 
rd of men. à 
A only has the Church in England 
made the mistake of clinging to a narrow 
and inadequate view of life, it has aggra- 
vated the situation and further weakened 
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aa i inga prey to that 
5 puede ааа to 
Be nats own theory of life is fundamen 
ally opposed. But such is the fate e ev у 
institution which refuses to expan ane 
develop. To refuse to broaden out T aa! 
tain critical periods in its history 1s bovo 
to bring decay upon any ано 5 us- 
ing to listen to the cry of the peop c ia : 
broader and more adequate conception o 
life, for a fuller, brighter and happier GE 
ence, and preaching all the while a Gospel o 
renunciation in regard to all earthly things, 
even encouraging the poor to be contented 
in and with their poverty and to rest satis- 
fied їп the assurance that the pleasures of 
Heaven await them, and that their's will be 
a glorious inheritance after death, the 
Church has at last been thrown over by 
1 large and increasing numbers of the people, 
i with the result that its influence upon 
English life and thought to-day is exceed- 
ingly small, and infinitely less than it was 
a generation ago. For the transition, of 
which I am speaking, has, in the main, taken 
place during the last thirty years. Yet no 
transition could be more complete. 


people are entirely different from what they 


ing-classes having grown in intelligence at 
a phenomenally rapid rate. We are hear- 
ing much to-day about the awakening of 
the East; but no awakening could be more 
real or complete than that which has trans- 
formed the lives, ideals and outlook of the 
English working classes during the last two 
or three decades. 

What the future history of the Church 
England will be it is not yet possible to say, 
It chiefly depends upon the attitude of the 
E eh A towards the new 
Outlook that is being develo 
movements and с ү 
started. Being bereft of the more thought- 


of the growing 
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j Support of 
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At the same time it is quit 
would be wholly unfair a a SONA it 
fact, that in the Church there is а cone | 
able number of men and women SE g m 
a:vakened to the needs and demands stein | m. 
times; who have realised the real condit; i P 
of affairs; and who are making valiant at Bs 
tempts to reform, rehabilitate, and E | 16 
establish in its old authority, that ancient | {wil 


institution the Church. Whether they will | king 
succeed it is as yet impossible to say. But | аро 
one thing we can say with certainty sit is | and wl 
that the Church can never be effective again | pillars « 


until it accepts and preaches the social | The se 
idealism which has of late years been | the lea 
developed, and which the people at large || lieve in 


are beginning to appreciate and accept. | body fo 

Thanks to a few great and independent p 
thinkers апа writers, а number of noble- | ithe 
minded and fearless journalists and publi- | i add, 
cists, a new social idealism, a broader con- | m 
ception of spiritual life has been developed; levee 


and at last that idealism has penetrated to | 


for whi 
the very heart of our society. But the | 


vinis Due | that ric 
lamentable fact is that this idealism 5o m 
rarely to be met with in the Church, E hurch 
when it is preached it arouses fierce opp | AG pa 
tion. D t 

Still, the idealism of which I T | 
yet far from being firmly establishe ‘ke the 


i ts of the eople. 
minds and hear En is the source 


an clearly conce 


ncement ? 


ism are waged Й 
spiritual forces, Jd! 

deo m decided whether br i А 
be given up to the physica J sonal 
used by them for their own Ше Бе Т 
cation and enjoyment, Or 15 dwell n.p 
as a sojourn where all ma true > 
and contentment; where . up o 
intercourse between all па и 
тау take place, and where | 


and when it 


alisation may be possible to 


ша! венге гасе. 
сү | ушш К ег of the vast hunan | с Hon 
Shurch | шу Н ете, | have confined ту 
Mans Жоо e statement in regard to the status o 


senera a English society at the present 


Р Я 
and į ie Church ЕТЕТ to enable the reader to 
| Li: in B; 
On the Y. ime, e thorough grasp of the social, 
nsider. | md religious conditions which 
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' le peva 5 


o a little further into details, to 
cl 


lyse the situation more searchingly and 
analy 
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incient : 

mW. wo ver ertinent and 
y w Bi i sections: The me is: Who 
^ | а аге the men who constitute the 
again | plarsof the Church at the present time ? 
social | The second is: What is the ideal which 
5 been | the leaders of the Church represent and be- 
Сатре | \evein, the truth which their own lives 
it. boly forth? By answers to these questions 
Sagat | vill i I mistake not, reveal the real power 
noble- [10 influence of the Church, its ability to 
publi- | guide and support a great civilisation, and, 
econ ] P addition, its probable destiny. - After 
loped; | 7 careful. observation and investigation 
ted to ү me to the following conclusions, 
ut the po I will give reasons later: first, 
n isso [Arch men, and particularly successful 
and TN men, are the backbone of the 
ро [is E ; and second, that the real 

К (ot ideal of the Church, putting 
k is a8 Thased st Mons, Professions, and stock- 
in the |. atements, 15 the rich man. 
ke the knows ару 10 England quite well 
ош) | by Do natch at present is unpopular; 
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whose interests and well-being are consider- 
ed by those who would perpetrate the exist- 
ing social order and conditions. This 
attitude of the Church is repugnant to the 
intelligence of the working classes, and 
naturally meets with resentment. And 
it is mainly, I believe, owing to its attitude 
towards social questions that the Church so 
persistently and unreasonably adheres to its 
log-bound morals, sanctions the social cus- 
toms and commercial practices which are 
playing such havoc in our midst today,— 
against which by the way the great force 
of an enlightened conscience is being 
brought,—and that the Church little by 
little is losing its hold upon the age. Asa 
matter of fact intelligent workingmen are 
leaving the Church to-day for the simple 
reason that they cannot continue to support 
an institution which stands for a social 
order and a code of morals which they no 
longer believe to be either just or Christian. 
For the most part the Church is in the con- 
trol of wealthy capitalists, successful busi- 
ness men, and the result is that ministers 
have succumbed to materialistic influences, 
having, in order to keep up the subscription 
list, allowed themselves to support the pre- 
vailing condition of things, and even to 
feed their congregations on vague platitudes, 
promises of blessing and happiness in 
‘another world, etc. Hence the battle that 
is everywhere being waged between young 
men and old men; between workingmen 
and the wealthy; between the new school 
of social idealists and the old school of reli- 
gious idealists. The belief in the possibi- 
lity of happiness, of real and ultimate well- 
being, in social relationships, etc., has taken. 
possession of our age; and it is not likely 
that intelligent workingmen will ever again 
be induced to believe that itis their duty 
as Christians to be content with the condi- 
tions which they happen to have been born 
into. It is useless for men who are Spending 
the greater part of their life in accumulating | 
riches to say that spiritual life appertains 
to Divine relationships only, for not only 
are ordinary men and women coming to 
see that that is not true, but that it is the 
height of hypocrisy for the rich man to 
profess belief in such a doctrine. 5 
But how do I know, what is my authority 


the Of the rich man, so 
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ch 


life of luxury and material 
splendour? 1 know it because I can feel 
it in the atmosphere of our churches, in the 
very services which ought to be characterised 
by the spirit of humility and of brother- 
hood. I know it because of the opposition 
which the Church gives to every one who 
attacks the social evils, the un-Christian 
"morality" of many of our social and 
commercial practices. I also know it 
because of the superior respect that is paid 
to the wealthy simply because they are 
wealthy. Further more, I know it because 
of the lact that in the Church as much as 
elsewhere class feeling and the belief in 
Class not only exists but is encouraged and 
developed. For many years now the 
р VS 

Church has wandered farther and farther 
away from the ideal of the humble, free, 
broad-minded, democratic Christ, and 
farther and farther into the materialism 
which is the negation of all pure religion, 
and of the highest Christian morality. 

Аз а further proof that the Church is de- 
caying and becoming increasingly unpopu- 
lar because of materialism, [ will state the 
following facts. First, that with respect 
to. Christian businessmen generally, the 
chief object of their business life is not to 
serve the cause of humanity, to seek the 
good of those whom they employ, to pro- 
mote fellowship among their employees, and 
ик to рр Justice and brotherhood 
in үер крш confessedly, first and fore- 
most, to make untold wealth, quite regard- 
less of the social evil and degradation the 
thereby produce. T} i xm 
t | p о he history of English 
industrialism during tl 
ARI ing the past hundred, or 

у, years 15 an abundant proof of this 
Second, that in the iori Е 
, great majority of case 
the men engaged in i Е 
gaged m industry, whether the 
be: members of the Church or not f 
tióningly accept and adopt the. puse. 
codes and customs which the find i p.n 
tion in the world of е Thi ed 
Я rd, 1t 15 
the case that, for the most part he 
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i thee b | ssumption, 
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шоо k ustry are essentially ma. | operat 
terialistic, and quite antagonistic to th | divide 
essence and spirit of Christianity. Andit | Churcl 
is because the more enlightened men of ou | gone t 
age are beginning to feel the humanity andio | wrong 
appreciate the social idealism embodied in | in the 
Christianity, that they are rebelling against | that р 
the prevailing commercial practices, and, | Churcl 
in addition, leaving the Church. The fact | regain 
is, and the Church almost utterly ignoresit, | The 
that millions of people in England liveon] great s 
the border-line of poverty, not having the f fnd w 
wherewithal to live fully and spiritually as} until i 
men ought to live ; and yet our nation all] am of 
the while possesses the wealth that would} much 
enable them so to live—in fact they have f Со 
themselves created it. And what do us 0 
say, these Christian businessmen, у at DES 
are appealed to for the adoption of "T CERE 
: dustrial |. Christ; 
tian standards, of a more humane 1n impr | evo 
policy ? They tell us that they “Т elesi | en 
tent to produce any reform of the vedi. le f 
that before they- can make ир oA 
all the members of their class must 1 | ee 


ate with them. Andi yeu thei: i 
profess to be individualists | 
tude simply proves that à 
individualists when it contes, d ics 
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and cowardice as our ; en 
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ides them. 1 am 
den їп its lethargy thinks the world has 


of our | gone to the devil ; but in this the Church is 
yandi | wong, for there 1s an idealism developing 
died in | in the world to-day which 15 superior to 
against | that possessed by the Church, and which the 
ss, and, | Church will have to accept before it can 
he fact | regain its wonted power and influence. 
noresit, | The Church lacks men in whom the 
live on | great social truths and ideals of Christianity 
ing the | ind worthy and adequate expression; and 
ally as] intil it begins to try and produce such, I 
ion all} mof the opinion that it will not do very 
would] mich good in the world. To say, as the 
y have Church is saying, that we are in need of a 
lo thej religious revival, is to miss the point entire- 
л p. what is most assuredly wanted is a 
ast n a revival, а vigorous attempt to enforce 
e ality upon our age, and so 
selves; T id social and commercial 
be good ae s religious-minded, and to 
side issues m rellena in regard to the 
| accep the s ife because one is rich, but 
| ШЗ тырап and spiritually des- 
| een А, and customs that have 
| Past may e ned! to us from the barbaric 
E Mila in a moe aman to be considered a 
amp ан Church; but men of 
om possibly constitute the 
nd abid; e twentieth century. 
ed бш e is such 
ты ОЧЫ Boca Brand idea, some great 
ion е-е Ptance is the condition of 
з a or truth has no value 
truth m. in relation to human 
c Puch is the foundation 
elo, Perience eae is living truth, 
we Ment, and € condition of person- 
for ап on], у © human well-being. 
T which" of the value of the 
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reference to the lives of the men and women 
who accept that truth. Accordingly, the 
strength of a Church must be estimated by 
reference not to its professions but its real- 
isations, the character and manhood it 
produces. 

It is not philanthropy that this age is 
wanting and looking for, but the Christianity, 
the morality, which:makes philanthropy un- 
necessary. Some people speak of philan- 
thropy as if God had made millions of 
people poor in order that the rich might 
display their glory.. In our own country the 
bulk of our so-called national wealth is 
possessed by a mere handful of men, while 
one third of the wealth which the nation 
annually produces goes into the pockets of 
something like 1/36th of the population. 
Now how cin the Church believe that this 
condition of affairs is the will of God? If I 
were compelled to believe that the existing 
social conditions in England were the will 
of God, an example of Divine justice and 
economy, my faith ia God would be shatter- 
ed for ever. What a monster we would 
make God! But it only shows how deep- 
sunk our materialism is when we will make 
God a destroyer of men, a narrow-minded 
patron who takes a special delight in 
favouring ignorant and crafty self-seekers ! 
The Church has somehow got into the 
habit of preaching only to the drunkard 
and gambler, the sinner in rags, and seems 
to have forgotten that Christ had far more 
to say to the extortioner, the tyrant, the 
sweater, the speculator, the sinner in broad- 
cloth. e Е 

Every age hasitsown particular evils to 
fight ; and the great evil of the present age 
is materialism, the love of wealth. ES 
same way every age has its own peculiar 
ideal. The eal of the Middle Ages was 
sainthood, _religious-mindedness, “other- 
worldliness.” But such cannot be our ideal 
to-day, or be sufficient to direct and inspire 
the civilisation that is arising in our midst. 
Only men who have conquered the love of 
wealth and power, and all false pride, and 
have cultivated a strong love for man, the 
true democratic spirit, can be the pillars 
of society in the twentieth century. The 
nineteenth century, with its moral and 
spiritual stagnancy, its materialism, has 
landed England into a horrible pit of social 
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to get out of. But before we can get о! 
of a pit we must first of all realise that we 
are in one; and that is what a great i 
people in England have yet to do. The 
nineteenth century will be known to pos- 
terity as the age of wealth-making. The 
twentieth century promises to be known as 
the age of spirit or man-creating. Їп the 
nineteenth century they made wealth and 
sacrificed men. The twentieth century is 
demanding that we make men even at the 
sacrifice of wealth. But until our Christian 
capitalists realise that the men they employ, 
who create their wealth, are really spiritual 
beings, worthy of love and service, men in 
fellowship with whom they can have true 
well-being, real spiritual life, our. country 
will never be rid of the poverty, which, 
like a great cloud, overshadows our land 
from end to end. Instead of doing what 


they obviously ought in the interests of 
their own highest well-being to do, viz; 
make wealth the means and fellowship the 
end of their labour, the captains of our 
industry have reversed the process, having 
made man the means and wealth the end. 
And it is because of the evils thus perpetrated, 
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that we are witnessing 
revolt on the Part of th 
against existing social 
against all those insti 
oppose them. 
The great needs of the 
therefore, are, first, а 
conception of spiritual life, and 
strong men who believe in and 
to practise the social teachings of C 
ity; who possess a spiritual vie 
a conviction that love is the grea 
in the world and that spiritual re 
with man is the greatest Wealth, 
the Church must fully grasp before it can | «onom 
be the power it desires to be, is that the | constitu 
social conscience of our age has been | and in 
awakened. A purer and finer social moral- | globule: 
ity is being called for, demanded from all | di 
sides by thoughtful men. And who ough 
to be first in the attack of all that is im- i 
moral and unjust but the Church? But alas! | gavity 
the Church is reluctant and afraid to take | 2 two 
upon itself the duty which lies clearly be: | (1) V 
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Ww of man, ) 
test thing f 
lationship [t is 
For what | tutes 


fore it: as yet the forces of materialism | (2) № 
within its gates are too strong for it. - Of th 
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MILK AND ITS TEST FOR ADULTERATION 


ape our great misfortune the small trades 
and industries of our country are for 

the most part in the hands of uncul- 

tured and unscrupulous low class trad 

Nowhere is so much d fe 

as in the industries co 

and its products, ° 

Indispensable elemen 
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method of 
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females belonging to the mam 
But milk from different animals, 
alike in their physical an | 
perties. The various kinds О 
their behaviour towards rennet 
broadly divided into two classes: the е 
Class I includes milk from 
buffalo, goat, and cow. 
added to the milk from 
casein coagulates into a firm 
Class II includes human 
the ass and mare which. 2 
or none at all under similar еар 
We are mainly concerns ; 
milk, and this is what we E 
whenever we use the term m 
and undefined. Pm 
The several constituent esT 
roughly divided into two Са 


thes 
curd. 
milk, 


Solids-not-fat again may be 

ldo divided into casein, albumen, 
sub- 
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2 ge composition 
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es the largest portion of milk, but fat is 


i 
p M the most RR о аана 
at the constituents, It exists in m1 k, 1n su р pu. 
s been Jad in the form of very fine microscopi 
moral: | globules, 8 to 12 micromillimeters s 
jm all | diameter (one micromillimeter == яф o 
ought Janinch). Each fat globule is enveloped E 
is im. fa gelatinous membrane and the specific 
t alas! | gavity of pure butter at 60°F is ‘93. There 
о take J ae two classes of fat in butter, namely :— 
tly бе- | (1) Volatile and soluble, about 8,/° д 
rialism | „онш and insoluble about 92°/, 
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ie volatile group butyrin is the most 
mpottant. [t js the least stable and 
[© into glycerol and butyric acid, 
16 to the actions of micro-organisms or to 
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E of light and air, and then the 
[е ҮШ volatile and escapes in the 
dst ca ps These volatile fats are the 
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ie stable 7018 е fats are comparatively 
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The proteids of milk are present partly 
in solution and partly in suspension and 
may be classed into two types, namely 
casein and albumen. Casein and albumen 
iffer in composition, in that the casein 
contains phosphorous and less sulpher than 
does albumen. Casein is precipitated by 
the use of rennet and dilute acids, and 
coagulates spontaneously due to the acid 
formed in the milk. If the casein be filter- 
ed off, the filtrate precipitates, on boiling, a 
substance called albumen, which is similar 
to the albumen from the white of an egg. 
Milk-sugar exists in milk to the extent of 
about 5%. It varies very little in quantity, 
and is nowhere found in nature except milk. 
It is very unstable and gets decomposed into 
lactic acid through the action of micro- 
organisms. The following equation re- 
Presents the change :— 


Milk-sugar. Lactic acid. 


C,.H,.0,, *H,0-24€,H,0, 
ADULTERATION OF MILK. 


In cities like Calcutta watered orskimmed 
milk is frequently met with, inspite of the 
vigilance of milk inspectors and health 
officers. The problem of determining whether 
a sample of milk has been adulterated, is 
therefore a very important one. Two things 
are essential in this determination, the lac- 
tometer reading and the determination of 
the percentage of fat. When these two are 
known, one can find out with the aid of a 
simple formula, to be explained afterwards, 
the amount of water or skimmed milk that 
has been added to the suspicious sample, 
with sufficient accuracy. 

(7) The lactometer reading :—There are 
several kinds of lactometers in the market 
at present, but the best for our purpose is 
the Quevene lactometer. This Instrument 
consists of a hollow glass cylinder, with a 
bulb at the lower end filled with mercury or 
fine shot, to make it float vertically. There 


‘is also a thermometer melted into the cylin- 


der and placed in such a way that both the 
temperature and lactometer reading of the 
sample of milk under examination, can be 
taken simultaneously. There is also a gra- 
duated paper scale, inside the narrow stem 
of the lactometer. This scale is marked at 
I5 and до, and divided into 25 equal parts 
with figures at each five divisions of the 
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te that the specific gravity of any 
m meee easily be deduced from 
‘This is done by dividing the 
ading by 1000 and adding т 


Jacto ; 
sample of mil 
its reading. 

lactometer re 


the quotient. х 
зе, the lactometer reading of a 
ха 


of milk is 32475. Therefore. the cor- 

som ping specific gravity is, (34'5 — 1000 ds 

Е: Sp. gr. 5 . = 

Oe when the specific gravity а 

known the corresponding lactometer read- 

ing may be found by multiplying by тооо 
and subtracting rooo from the product : 

Example, the specific gravity of a sample 
of milk is 10345, the corresponding lacto- 
eer reading —(10345 х 1000) —ICOO — 345. 

The lactometer reading 15 to be taken at 
6o°F. If the temperature of milk is above 
or below 60°F, corrections must be made, by 
adding ‘т of a degree to the lactometer read- 
ing for every Farenheit degree of tempera- 
ture above 60°F and by subtracting ‘1 of a 
degree from the lactometer reading for 
every degree below 60°F. 

The average specific gravity of pure milk 
is 1032, the corresponding lactometer read- 
ing being 32. The lactometer reading falls in 
proportion as the milk is watered. But the 
lactometer reading, by itself, can never be 
even a sufficient qualitative test for milk. 
Because asample of milk very rich іп fat 
wil give а very low lactometer reading, as 
the specific gravity of butter fat is only :93 
and therefore lower than that of water. 
There is every possibility of such high class 
samples of milk being called watery, if the 
Jactometer alone were to be relied upon. 

_ Again, taking away the cream and add- 
ing water until the reading of the lactometer 
becomes 32, a watery sample of milk may 
be mistaken for normal milk 

(11) Determination of the fat content of milk : 
—The Babcock test is the easiest and the 
most reliable of all methods, hitherto dis- 
covered, for the estimation of fat in milk 
This method is based on the fact that 
strong sulphuric acid dissolves all the non- 
fatty solids of milk and sets free the fat 

here are special bottles called the Babcock 
milk test bottles, into which 17:6 c. c. (or 
18 grams) of milk js poured by means of a 
LIONE 05 z e. of sulphuric acid ofa 

a gravity of 1°83 is carefully added, 
ns mixture gently shaken until the 
igs becomes thoroughly black. The 
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bottles are then placed їп the E 
machine, called the Babcock centrifuga] 
whirled for five minutes at 2m E ad 
revolutions per minute, accorde of 12 
tions. This operation, after ipe 
ofa little hot water, brings n 
within the graduated neck and the 
tage of fat can be read off directly 
scale. 

The Babcock milk-test bottles are of i 
peculiar shape.  !hey have a lower s | 
portion and an upper narrow neck with a |f 
scale graduated from o to IO, the enti i 
space thus marked out, occupying just cc [ша as 
The scale is divided into 10 equal parts and | inst al 
each part again further sub-divided into | in OH A 
equal parts. - [Tiere 1s 

The Babcock method of estimating the | those 
fat content of milk has a great advantage [ШШ | 
over ali others in that the percentage |230 € 
of fat can be read directly on the gra | Eramp 
duated scale on the neck of the test | A samp 
bottle. This facility for direct reading Ало 
depends on the following facts:—176 cc. tilted, 
of milk put into the test bottles weigh 18 | reo ths, 
grams and 2 c.c. of butter fat at мо 
when the reading of the liquid column o Ut Ibs, 
fat within the graduated neck of the test lign, 
bottle, must be taken,—weigh 1°8 grams j 
Each of.the ro equal parts of the scale thera on 
fore represents ‘IS gram of ete e Ар t ig 
per cent. of the weight of milk 1n m vion T. 
and accordingly each ofthe 5 sub-divis Шот 
represents `2 per cent. of butter fat. 
amount of 
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60°F, have been thorough 
the amount of extra water a 
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simple formula given below * 
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The percentage of вош Ет a 
tometer reading + `2 times UC. os esl 
i ilk constitu LOI 
lation among the m! above tre 
pressed in the formula shown Wo! 8 


established by Farrington e. 
American dairy experts maples 0 
trials with innumerable $^ S UG 
We can safely rely ОП ie th th 
for the determination of 


Example. 
sample of milk is 32:8 


then. the percentage of solids- 


8-2 х 

=4x 32'847 4 
| Z9 

Ж +t there 15 

| Nov Ж we have simply to find the 
[рте of solids-not-fat and to compare 
| the percentage of the same in 
"i adulterated milk. This latter figure 

M : 

СА assumed (о Бе 9, which has been 
> entire | as the standard, for solids-not-fat, in 
266 [5 ^t! Western countries for the calcula- 
ter added to milk. 


a sample of milk for 


{а those countries, erm 
fmt of skimming, and this is regarded 
]ugper cent. for pure milk. 


Example I. (for simple watering). 


ple contain 6:25 lbs. of 


” ” 3 ” 


9 


HIE 9X 100 $ 

e there- о — —r44 lbs. of mi о 

sen, `6 44 lbs. of milk 
bottle att a standard sample of milk only 
visions | a nain 9 lbs. of solids-not-fat. 

E “seamount of water added 
jater I = G $ 
s ae Tt B qa ncs per cent. : 
а Pains Piclous sample of milk 
cted \ | ox, 
min | 144 39°57 extra water. 
oa Bani, II. ( 

Ша |] JOY water; 2 ў 
а dh tmp a cring and skimming). 


eight of solids-not- ` 
le 2 of fat. 

9 parts by weight 
are in the sample 


Every 
there 


5 ат 
1 e (the legal Cunt of fat abstracted 
fh Hes Standard for а e 


2 
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Cent, : x: 5 
of fat abii E Domain. 
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(b) Watering :— 
There are glbs. of solids-not-fat for every 
тоо lbs of standard milk 
Therefore there are 7 Ibs. of solids-not-fat 


f 
CRETE 7 0100 of standard milk 


Therefore the amount of extra water in 
X тоо 
7 So 


it comes to this that '43 per cent. of fat has 
been taken away, and 22°3 per cent. of 
water added to the milk under examination. 

After working out these two examples 
the following two inportant formulae may 
be established, taking S to be the percentage 
of solids-not-fat in the sample, SL, the legal 
standard for the percentage of solids-not-fat, 
F, the percentage of fat and LF, the legal 
standard for the percentage of fat. . 


the milk = roo — 


= 22'3 per cent. 


А —Рег cent. of extra water in milk=100— 5 SL - 
B—  , of fat taken away= Lg-SL* 5 
Legal ^ standards:—In ^ Europe and 


America there is а legal standard for fat, 
solids-not-fat, and total solids, in milk sold 
to the people, and that standard is used as 


a--basis for calculating the extent of 
adulteration of milk. These standards 
determine the limits below -which- milk 


offered. for sale, must not fall. A list of the 

legal srandards used in the West is given 

below :— . у RIT 
Total solids. . Solids-not- Fat. 


3 fat. 

‘England 115 8.5 3 
France 13 9 4 
Germany ae T sg 277 
U. S. of America ... , "I2 9 E 


But there is no such standard in this 
country and until this is adopted, no milk 
inspector has a right to pronounce any 
sample of milk sold in the market, to be 
watery. Аз a consequence, there is in our 
country too much of bribery and corruption, 
in all industries connected with milk and 
its products, and honest and innocent people 
suffer most, whereas fraudulent dealers carry 
on a flourishing business all the time. 

‚ Important qualitative tests for milk.—The | 
nitric acid test.—It is a very useful method 
to detect if the milk has been: watered. - 
This depends on the fact that normal milk 
does not contain nitrates, while ordinary 


freshi Каден feallectehwissdbvacontains appreciable pe 


and. nitrites. The 


amounts of nitrates 


is as follows :— | 
eM ae cubic centimetre of sulphuric 
d 


i mall quantity of diphenylamin 
ое of a porcelain dish. 
fleece uM AE milk irum (obtained by 
а а е with acetic acid and 
or) flow down the sides to the xs 
Pith acid. The appearance of a b че 
lout, changing to reddish o oe 
minutes indicates the Нео аце 
and that is a corroborative evidence 
the milk has been watered. su 

Test for starch їп mil£.—Milk which 8s 
been watered or skimmed or both, E some 
times further adulterated by unscrupulous 
milk-dealers by adding starch to е 
the opacity of the milk. Such fraudu ence 
may be readily detected by addinga solu- 
tion of iodine, when an immediate appear- 
ance of blue colour indicates the presence 
of starch. 


SHOULD ENGLISH WOMEN MARRY INDIANS? 


HIS brief article is not meant for those 
T English women who have already 
married Indians. То them my advice 

is: “Learn to respect and love India; be 
Indian; throw in your lot with your Indian 
sisters: therein will you find peace 


and joy 
and the full fruition of your lives.” 
The question which forms the heading 
of this article should be m 


ost emphati- 
cally answered “No.” Such marriage is not 


socially desirable ; it is ruinous to the coun- 
try from the financial point of view 8 it is 
morally wrong, and it is politically dan- 
gerous. The English woman who marries an 
Indian repents of her folly, when she comes 
out to India, She finds she has no standing 
anywhere, Her own countrymen and 
countrywomen detest her ; she is an object 
of hatred to them. W 


) itness what а Chris- 
tian Anglo-Indian journalist wrote: of the 
English woman who éspouses a native 
of India e 5 p i 


o married a native should, in 
y exhibited а 


Woman, a reproach to he 
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Test for boiled milk : —Sometimes E 
milk-dealers boil their milk to anna 
the cream rising on the sit Ke 


: face b 
and decantation. Such milk can E ri 
distinguished from unboiled fresh yo am р 
For raw milk treated with азу milk 


7 eak solui T ibis " 
of peroxide of hydrogen (2 Рег cent) an fect on 
two drops of a 2 рег cent, solution of pan fid Indi 
phenylenediamin and after being shake [nan | 
with the mixture gives a dark Violet colgy | not Y 
but no such. colour appears in the case gif ating а 
boiled milk. In the case of a mixture g | he othe 
boiled and unboiled milk, the Percentage | aney 0 
unboiled milk may be deduced by сайр ^ 
metric methods as used in water analysis, [г o! 
There are many other milk adulterant nasavi 
in use among milk-dealers in Europe and | he runy 
America, but there is no necessity to dye] | English 
on them at present, as our ordinary goalay| ti would 
being too illiterate, are absolutely ignoran |0,1: 
of them “J pends 0: 
; Jin India 

M. М. Darta, .s.a. (Совмеш) | ish 

д ‘Jpoverish 

Again, 
Regard 
] "Ina u 
feles the 
misery the 


disgrace to her nation. (Quoted from the footnote. E 

Sir Henry Cotton's New India, page 89}. LE Daisy, 
She cannot freely mix with: ar. irs 

and gentlemen, because she is ngs "s m. 

to the customs and manners 0 


ШШ m 
he Indi |, 


Чу un, 
does not ben 
people and she cannot and she ae Exp | pa 
herself to learn Indian cu Fagit п 


her husband, who is every d 
man, .because he lived ue sey | 
adopted the etiquette of Die ee a] 
thus succeeded in Шапур e 
woman, the rest of the РОВ and sal 
appear to her as semi-Civil! with. H [| 
and thus not fit to associate Кой 
a miserable one. She knows г 
it. Itis cruel оп the part To 
inflict such tortures on an ! 


5 i ^ 

woman by marrying һе... are nicus du 
Financially, such E nglish m 

to the country. Serm 

does not adopt Indian ma 

customs. She dresses 25, 


the re 
do ; she drinks, she eats, like 


countrywomen in India. 


er | n 
po indulge init. The English 
| 4ng an Indian indulges in 


mary P d thus lightens the purse 


its al 5 : 
rid enriches England. India 
ег husban drained. Imagine what the 
ү 15 S 


o | this way 


he country would be if all educa- 
j tn 
fect 09 


[ict on еге to marry English women. 
i pd India on, are fond of ornaments, and 
Fdan 1298S heir money on dresses, and cn 
Ly not e king. English women, on 
ате and уы a good dealof their 
E ue ud other luxurious arti- 
шу 0 ; Id and 
у сай. dts. Most of the money mot En E 
alysis, [и ornaments is invested, СЙ e 
Шеги | na savings bank, for these are im e d 
горе anif le riny day which might cone | ngi t 
to dwel {inglish women’s expensive fancy ba ux 
ry goals | would be of little use in a rainy day. 
ignorant [10,411 the money which an English woman 
fiends on dresses and drinks, does not remain 
Jalndia, but flows out of it and thus im- 
jwerishes the country. 
Again, such unions are morally wrong. 


ТЕШ), 


| "па union in which each partner believes and 
ls thatthe other is doomed to an eternity of 
Шү there can be no real happiness, no sympathy, 
2 ust; and a domestic agreement that some of 


= children should be educated in one religion and 
n that other w 


i P | егей it to b 
“should b re 

E he Vor comes to hell. 
| such is t 
‘an | ia 1 


P: 35 
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n EN eie case concerning | inter-sec- 
y Undesirabl, amongst Christians, how 
‘n Parties Ree UES must be, be- 
anism M €ssing Hinduism or Maho- 
lan Chri € one hand, and orthodox 
any puanity on the other. Of 
Y Indians become 
jure оше also have been 
ir religion and adopt 

( their husbands. But when 
ke 1Сеге co “trying, they do not do so 
of Qvictions but merely forthe 
It is morally wrong, 
„and Woman is quite igno- 
at aa she сатпоо ае 


her on: her landing in 


t NS 
d to ES positi 


tant 
male 

ma: їп vo 
aids or Ss 


er One, and where 


Sue, single women, 
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Regarding mixed marriages Lecky writes :— - 


ould be impossible when each? 
е an agreement that some child-* 
(History of European- 
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ning matrimonial schemes. They are only 
too glad to marry any one who has gota 
decent competence. [t is not fair and right 
for Indian sojourners in England to take 
advantage of the weak situation of English 


women and persuade them to become their 
Wives. 


In days gone by English women used to 
sail out to India upon one speculation, viz., 
to get married. Generally they obtained 
that for which they came out, t.e., 2 husband. 
But they were not happy. An English lady 
thus describes her matrimonial experiences, 
in a letter addressed to her cousin in 
ORE 

“My dearest Maria, —With respect to your request 
that I should tell you plainly what I think of these 
matrimonial schemes (for such they are, let people dis- 
guise them as they will,) I never can impress upon 
you too strongly the folly and impropriety of your 
making such an atlempt. Certainly, the very project 
itself is one of the utmost delicacy ; for what is it 
but running counter to all the dictates of that diffi- 
dence and native modesty for which English women 
have been so long held up as the perfect model? * = 

“True it is Т am married; I have obtained that for 
which I came out to India—a husband, but I have 
lost what I left behind me in my native country— 
happiness. Yet my husband is rich, as rich, or richer, 
than I could desire; but his health is ruined, as well 
as his temper, and he has taken me rather as a con- 
venience than as a companion; and he plays the 
tyrant over me with as much severity as if I were one 
ofthe slaves that carry his palanquin. ж ж * : 

“What a state of things is that, where the happiness 
of a wife depends upon the death of that man who 
should be the chief not the only source of her felicity. 
However such is the fact in India: the wives are look- 
ing out with gratitude for the next mortality that may 
carry off their husbands, in order that they may return 
to England to live upon their jointures. They live a 
married life, an absolute misery, that they may enjoy a 
widowhood of affluence and independence. This is no 
exaggeration, I assure you.” (Macintosh's Travels). 


Many English women marry Indians not 
out of love, but generally, for conveni- 
ence’s sake. It is no exaggeration, therefore, 
to say that when these women realize their 
miserable position in India, they look out 
with gratitude for the next mortality that 
may carry off their husbands. Their Indian 
husbands also pray for such an event to 
release them from the bondage. Such a 
marriage then cannot be morally justified. 

Political considerations also do not 
warrant such unions. The children of such 
mixed marriages are brought up by their 
English mothers. They learn English nursery 
rhymes, English manners and English eti- 
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о: atmosphere, as it were. They 
Bus beca, as sympathy with pom 
because they do not consider themselves о 
the Indian nation. However, it 1s possible, 
that they may have some sympathy for 
India and Indians, because they are half- 
castes, But, as in nine cases out рм 
narry English women again, el 
os js ie grandchildren of the first 
Indian who married an English woman, 
will have no sympathy for Indians. They 
will swell the ranks of Anglo-Indians who 
generally despise everything Indian. 
When a German comes to England, he 
marries an English woman and settles in 
that country. His children are all English 
citizens. But if he returns to his father- 
land with his English bride, the children 
are all German citizens. In the first case, 
the German is Anglicised, in the second ins- 
tance, the English woman is Germanised (if 
I may be permitted to use such an expres- 
sion). But English women who come out 
to India as wives of Indians, are not 
Indianised; they do not adopt Indian 
customs, Indian manners, and Indian names. 
Because India is ruled by England, it is 
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By S. GANAPATI SUBRAMANYAM, M.A. 


Doe: Government is anxious 
to inaugurate an educational reform 

= which will have a far-reaching effect 
on the destiny of the whole Indian nation 
Mr. Montagu, the Under-Secretary of State 
for India, recently declared that there is to 
be an advance in both primary and. second- 
ary education апа a thorough departure 
in higher education which is supposed to 
advance the many-sided interests of 
The foundations of 
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J give the readers some account of the 
went utterances in India and elsewhere 
| m Universities, their functions, aims, ideals 
| and pitfalls. 

(N.B.—The utterances referred to were 
nade in the course of the year 1912.) 
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with the spirit of university life and he was 
grateful to his own life because it enabled 
him to enter into conversation with them 
of a highly miscellaneous character, and 
these were greatly assisted by the fact that 
they were all of them permeated with the 
spirit of university life, They tried to look 
at things from something higher, from a 
point of view wider than that of a mere 
controversy between nations and sought to 
realize the standpoint of humanity. “You 
cannot get at these things, he said, unless 
you are prepared by the training which uni- 
versity life and university life alone, can 
give.” Never did he realise so much as in 
that week the truth that there isa point to 
be reached at which things become cosmo- 
politan. The summing-up of Browning’s 
‘The Ring and the Brook’ was briefly that 
art, which arose above individual points of 
view, enabled things to be said obliquely 
which could not be said directly, so, it was 
with science and literature, which were 
also cosmopolitan, and the influence of the 
universities made a wider point of view 
possible, and it was for that spirit that he 
was grateful to those large-minded men. 


t 


3-—Lorp ROSEBERRY. 


At the recent Congress of the Universities 
of the Empire, Lord Roseberry, divided the 
work of the universities into three parts ;— 
‘the part of research, which can take its 
own burden so long as it is sufficiently 
equipped with., funds, for every university 
will do as much research as 1t has money 
to undertake; then it has the training o 
the higher intelligences, who also if the 
have fibre, can take care of themselves. But| 
the great mass of students have to do 
neither with one nor the other. They are 
pass men wanting a degree as a stamp of 
their education or else as means of earning 
their bread. That after all is the important 
part of the  university—they and the 
teachers who control them, because to form 
the men I am asking for you cannot appeal d 
to any professor or any class. You cannot ~ 
have a class of character or class of morals, 
but you can infuse character and morals 
and energy and patriotism by the tone and 
atmosphere of your universities and of your 
professors. So far as you in your different 
universities can fulfil that task of sending 
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The leattied and philosophical Mr. 
Balfour addressing the students at the 
annual degtee congregation of Sheffield 
University said that they all recognised the 
functions of a university were extra- 
ordinarily vátious, dealing with every’ kind | 
of object if, Ше and not confined to one 
sex or one kind of learning. He thought 
that -those who regretted that the old 
curriculum ‘Was not maintained in its 
simplicity were quite wrong from the point 
of view of, general culture, let alone the 
necessity Of giving the opportunity to 
students to learn those things. that might be 
more useful to them in life. He did not 
think theré was any subject upon which 
they would find a more common agreement 
among all classes as on the power of 
universities to confer great services on the ' 
State. The very yariety and strenuousness ` 
of modern industrial life made it a more 
and more insistent necessity for all of them. 
Probably when the great university move- 
ment started in Europe many centuries ago, ' 
the idea ofa great industrial centre was in 
itself alien to the thoughts of men and the 
idea of combining industry with university 
culture, although it did happen in some 
great continental cities like Bologna, was 
nevertheless a modern idea which it was 
their business to pursue. He rejoiced to see 
that in these modern days there was no class 
more sensible of the enormous debt which 
civic and industrial life might and ought 
to owe to „university teaching, properly 


understood, than the great leaders of 
industry; 


5:—Ј0рсе Rosesy (New HEBRIDES). 


At a meeting of the Royal i 
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. ttute, Judge Roseby of New Hebrides re- 

= marked that ‘one of the things we have to. 
See to is that our universities do 
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utilitarian view of teaching and the tea i 
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contemporary developments of practical 
work—). They are the interchange: of 
teachers and devotion to original work. In 
these days of revolt against examinations, 
one sees, too, he continued, that the best 
corrective of the memoria technica tradi- 
tion of education is by the encouragement 
ef original thought and research work. In 
the work of research he pointed outa very | 
important function—that is ‘the enlightened | 
specialisation of University work.’ In these | 
times, when the field is so extensive, he | 
thought it was necessary that every univer r 
sity should seek to specialize in some sub- 
ject or subjects suited particularly for its 
own environment and circumstances. 
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an uf CONNAUGHT. 
sih At the Government luncheon to the dele- 
tions, rates of the Congress of Universities, held 
best | à London, His Royal Highness Prince 
trad: | Arthur of Connaught remarked that the 
ement | (Conference of Universities represented not 
In merely “а sort of quintessence of the wisdom 
very | ofages, but also the brain power of to-day." 
tened | This pithy statement, gives indeed the key- 
these | note to the present ideal of a University. 
Du The Universities at one time represented too 


exclusively the wisdom of ages rather than 
| of theage; and free intercourse with the 
World was not considered advisable to the 
mug men under academic training. But 
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fuller realisation of the idea of a teachi g 
and residen E е was anxious 


follow close upon the modern Universities 
of Europe, which, as he pointed out, have 
well been described as the nurseries and 
work-shops of intellectual life. He earnest- 
ly hoped that teaching and residential 
Universities may be multiplied throughout 
India replacing the present examining and 
federal Universities. 

In reply to a strong deputation against 
establishing the new University at Dacca, 
His Excellency emphasised again the import- 
ance of having a number of Teaching Univer- 
sities and right well remarked in the course 
of his speech that “The most noteworthy fact 
in the recent history of the English Univer- 
sity Development is the gradual abandon- 
ment of the federal University, of the 
University which examines, but does not 
teach,” 


ro.—Sin Joun Hewerr. 


Sir John Hewett, while delivering an 
address at the opening of the Senate Hall 
of Allahabad University, emphasised the 
importance of Teaching Universities in 
India. He said, “A subject which concerns 
us very nearly and which is now engrossing 
public attention is the question of how to 
establish Teaching Universities and that it 
will not be long before a new type of 
University—a residential and _,*. teaching 
university—will be established and the 
existing federal Universities, though they 
cannot now be converted into genuine resi- 
dential and teaching universities, must set 
to work to recognise themselves in a direc- 
tion which is relatively easy, viz., by making 
arrangements for higher teaching and post- 
graduate research.” gr 3 

Again, he pointed the direction in which 
the University can supplement the work of 
He said that there was much: 
that a University could do in the domain! 
of Arts and Sciences which isolated colleges 
could not hope to undertake with success’ 
and where there was not the quickening 
interest of research and further study, but 
only a monotonous uniformity of standard 
and aim, there was almost certain to be 
intellectual stagnation. ~ 

ty.—SirR GEORGE CLARKE. 
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ge Clarke made an important speech 
edi his views on education. “It 
e idi be remarked, that I have 
fected myself too exclusively to ud саше 
of Science in Bombay and that I underra f 
or ignore the benefits of SACRA ang 
general education. Nothing could be ы! е 
from the facts. This day, I believe, PE 
more to classics than to any other Шене 
of study, though they alone could not have 
satisfied the needs of my career. lam even 
inclined to agree with Prof. Max Muller 


with physical science than physical science 
with literary culture, though nothing is 
more satisfactory than a combination of 
the: two." 


As Chancellor of the University of Bombay, 
His Excellency addressed an important letter 
to the Vice- Chancellor setting upahigh ideal 
of university education. [n his view а 
university ought not to exist for its stu- 
dents. It ought to be an -intellectual force 
which not only spreads knowledge, but 
creates an atmosphere in which culture and 
research grow and flourish. Sir George Clarke 
has clear and definite ideas. The policy 
which he wants the universities should fol- 
low is to develop the universities as teach- 
ing institutions. His great idea is to raise 
university education above its narrow scope 
and aim, to produce men of culture and 
character, to make universities centres of 
great influence throughout the country. 
Again, the Governor of Bombay, 
the foundation-stone of 
Fifth Hall’ and ‘Sir Ge 
in connection with th 
in Ahmedabad, defined the function of a 
real M бә Уй: duty of а real 
university, he says, is to: help and inspire 
- not only within its sphere of authority, but 
Е Я broad lines embracing the guidance and 
advancement of the culture of the commu- 
nity. According 
builds up character, forms sound 
and quickens the mental facultie 
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of the day. Universities should counteract | 2eles 
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NN. : 
(Wt Parallel Live „of Plutareh is 
«T 4 book to which Emerson 
s world owes more than to any 
ther book which has соте down to the 
CR time from Greek and Roman anti- 
m Almost everything that we need to 
know regarding the conduct of life, regard- 
inga brave and faithful bearing through all 
vicissitudes, and regarding piety to God 
adman is to be found in the “Lives” of 
| Plutarch, But in addition to his biographi- 
| s Plutarch wrote also Essays both politi- 
| aland moral, in which he put together 
many ideas that he had collected from ac- 
| tion and study and reflection. The Essays 
] 2e less widely known than the “Lives,” but 


J| "ty are held in a very high estimation by 
} students, 


"Those 
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discourses,” says Plutarch, “like 
dio best and surest, that come to our 
e d їп adversity and are useful. 
ЖОЛ. е Essays are letters written to 
tera е Writer's to assist them in diff- 
ae uS The Essay from which 
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V necessaries of life 


.him out distinctly from many of 
: Greek 


is nowhere a stranger. Every city is at once his 
Country to a man who knows how to make it such. 
How can we be exiles in any country where there is 
the same fire, water and air, the sun, the moon and 
the morning star, the summer and winter solstices, the 
seasons of sowing and planting, the same humanity, 
the same justice, whom all men naturally invoke in 
dealing with one another as fellow-citizens ?"' 
. "It was in prison that Anaxagoras wrote his squar- 
ing of the circle, and that Socrates, even after drink- 
ing the hemlock, talked philosophically, and begged 
his friends to be philosophers, and was esteemed 
ha by them." (Bell's translation, here as else- 

DBYNDSY, 
where.) 3 

In this manner Plutarch prosecuted his 
desire of making his writings useful for “the 
real business of life." There are few of the 
-moral essays which have not an immediate 
bearing upon conduct, inculcating this or 
that virtue, and holding up very distinctly 
Plutarch's idea or ideal of the proper be- 
haviour of a man. In a letter which 
Plutarch wrote to his wife we gain a glimpse 
of the writer himself, of his home, and of 
the way he putinto practice some of the 
precepts he offered to others, Plutarch was 
travelling at a distance from home when his 
little daughter died, a girl of two years of 
age. The wife and mother, Timoxena, 
senta messengerto Plutarch to inform him 
of the sad, tidings, and Plutarch wrote back: 

"Let us both be patient at this calamity. I know 
and can see very clearly how great itis, but should I 
find your grief excessive it would trouble me more 
than the event itself. And yet I have not a heart hard 
as oak or granite, as you yourself know very well who 
have shared with mein the bringing up of so many 
children." | ©»; 


Plutarch goes on to write of the winning ! 
ways of his little daughter, in “her pure and — 
simple gaiety, which was not without a 
tincture of temper or querulousness.” We 
know by these words that Plutarch loved 
children, a trait‘ in him which marks 
the 
and Roman moralists, the Stoic 
and Platonist philosophers of anti- 
quity.. Epictetus, for instance, regards 
children аз а nuisance, and his attitude to. 


women 1s not much better. Plutarch is 
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ise and more 
once more human, more Зее hild’ 
"sus The two years of his child's 
really pious. à Пес- 
oy: recious and sacred recollec 
short life are a p Те 

; i da comfort even while they 
tion to him, and 2, row. He says-— 
pierce him with poignant sorrow. 5 tie 

ht not to erase from our memory, 

E c dios life, and notto deem the shortness 
A ene asa great evil, nor be unthankful for 
i "m given us. For, ever to be careful what we 
Ed the gods, апа to be cheerful, and not to rail 
ЕЙ: what happens, brings a sweet and goodly 
profit." $ 

Could there be finer words of piety than 
these, spoken under such impelling circums- 
tances, in Plutarch's polytheistic language,— 

“Byer to be careful what we say about the gods, and 
to be cheerful, and not rail against what happens ?” 

As for tears, Plutarch is glad to learn that 
his wife did not make a parade of them. 

“Those who were present at the funeral tell me with 
evident surprise that you puton no mourning, and 
that you bedizened up neither yourself. nor your maids 
with the trappings of woe, and that there was no osten- 
tatious expenditure of money atthe funeral, but that 
everything was done orderly and silently in the pre- 
sence of our relatives”. 

He askshis wife to beware of the visits 
of friends who would come to condole with 
her, and bring their chatter and lamentation 
to fan and aggravate the fire of sorrow. 

‘Lam not ignorant what atime of it you 

had lately, when you went tothe aid of 

Theon’s sister, and fought against the 

DR uS came on а: visit of condolence 

an nue up with lamentation and wail- 

mg, adding fuel asit were to the fire of 

grief in their simplicity", . 

; me essay on “Restraining Anger" Plu- 

ar ; 

b S M as the head of а considerable 

Qu 7а of slaves and others. He had 

ound out by experience that it was better 

to deal with his slaves ki ly, t 

es kindly, than to use 

the harsh and cruel method i 
Mimeuandiviolence: that vere) pun- 
ent and violence that were not infre- 
quent in Roman households, He found out 
too that the wise master ofa house would 

not look at every little f 3 

y е fault, and pry into 

every person's doing, “the business А 

servant, the action of a fr 
- of a son.” 
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time, | made some Progress in fo 
by earnest resolution, and by 
self courteous, and without ап; 
fair language.” He says :— 


“My experience and the assistance of th 
has shown me that courtesy and gentlene the d 
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ness are not so agreeable and delightful a kind 4 poe 

those we live with as to such as have them," W ‘tent | 

Pultarch's practising himself in this man. | te wh 

ner in.one virtue at a time reminds EA | praises 
Benjamin Franklin’s autobiography, and jh | who 

experiments which the great Ап И ол 
Jp sut 


made, in acquiring self-mastery, Plutarch | 

h reat deal t b i bat 
asag о say about habit,—hoy | chlab 

a man cannot get for himself a bill of di- | [ver 

vorce from his vices upon any sudden incli | 


i 
: : ; | гше 
nation. He advises us to build up good | b. 
habits. He quotes the saying of an ancient | | 
poet: “If to a little you keep adding ^ са 


little and do so frequently, it will soon bea | ехе 
lot,” and he says that this applies to moral | distress 
things as much as to money, of which the | Whe 
poet was speaking. Не quotes Pythagoras: } sying 
“Choose the best kind of life ; custom will ] the pre 
make it easy," and he tells us that we can fi «Are 
not get rid of our faults by disguising them } beloved 
from ourselves. А man who would improve | We. 
himself must be honest with himself. Ng | asin 
cannot get rid of any disease «r undesite?! | Plut 
passion of the soul by calling it by a P | Hewa 
sant or flattering name, as for иза ө ШУ 
calling avarice prudence, or lack o E: | Virtues 
liberality, or ignoble superstition piety: 


memo; 
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I have spoken of Plutarch's reverence © Anil 
children and women as setting imi id 
from many other ancient Western: ] iia 
sophers and moralists. уги ES E 
unique distinction of Plutarc hit ine 
Greek writers is the honour us P then 
regards useful and skilful werk." 
hands. The great Greek philosop 
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honest livelihood was not © 
Plutarch. © am notto b 
young man, “how then am 
myself?” “Do you ask 
Plutarch, “having two 
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p the sun and the moon and the stars. But 
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"xh labour is in our view servile. 


Every saying of Plutrach's about human 
i | mre rings nobly. He writes of his own 
| disposition, Ec 

| “Youknow of course how mightily it inclines to 
| godvill and belief in mankind... The more confidently 
| [believe in anybody's affection, the more sorrow and 
moral | distress do I feel if my estimation is a mistaken one. 
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What piety towards man there is in that 
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m will | the preceding paragraph : 
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experience of life and earnest conscious 
feeling we call it piety. There are other 
kinds of piety, but none more human, or 
more enduring, or more serviceable. 

Plutarch's temper towards life was al- 
together admirable. He was humble, 
reverent, industrious, brave and tender. He 
has left benind him immortal writings. 
wishing not for immortality but for useful- 
ness. He has become the companion and 
guardian of almost all ardent young spirits, 
man or maiden, from generation to genera- 
tion in our Western hemisphere, and old 
men love and linger over the books that he 
has bequeathed. He was always hopeful, 
and always religious, expecting good from 
men and from events and from his own life 
as day by day he led it. “І ат very taken 
with Diogenes remark to a stranger at 
Lacedaemon," he says, “ who was dressing 
with much display for a feast.’ The 
remark was this: * Does not a wise, man 
consider everyday a feast?" “And a very 
great feast too," adds Plutarch, “if we live 
soberly. 

For the world is a most holy and divine temple, into 
which man is introduced at his birth, not to behold 
motionless images made by hands, but those things 
(to use the language of Plato) which the divine mind 
has exhibited as the visible representations of invisible 
things, having innate in them the principle of life and 
motion, as the sun, moon and stars, and rivers ever 
flowing with fresh water, and the earth affording 
maintenance to plants and animals. Seeing then that 
life is the most complete initiation into all these 
things it ought to be full of ease of mind and joy. ; 

All men ought to find that wisdom which 
will enable them : 

tt to acquiesce in the present without repining, and 
to remember the past with thankfulness, ard to meet 
the future hopefully and cheerfully without fear and 


Ба-а 
without suspicion. 
P. E. RICHARDS. 


bullocks at the Persian wheel ; and there is} 
retrogressive motion, like that of a man 
who loses his way in an unknown place! 
There is even a variety of motion which is 
fatal, like that of asomnambulist who falls 
from the top of his house or that of a 


ivity 1 ful 
ial work, too, all activity p use : 
ial work, ү 
| eficial or commendable. There 35 
5 . Е d Я 
di things as misdirected energy, was 
such ` 
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fight against sin, ignorance and шве d 
his world of sorrow and strife, wisdom is a 
i n поце. Wise strategy is as 
necessary аз virtue. var as bravery-and 
essential for success in war Seen 
unity. Even so, we must think tw je d 
undertaking any enterprise for the be les 
humanity, lest we should make a os 
move and leave the world more pss 
than we found it. The amount ag 
energy in the whole world 1s so sma тар 
we cannot afford to lose any portion of it 
through ignorance. and miscalculation] 
Evil is manifold and all powerful : it takes 
a thousand forms, and stalks the earth in 
pride. It exists in some shape or other in 
all lands. Poverty, premature death, 
disease, economic and social servitude, 
wickedness and 1gnorance form a sum-total 
of pain and agony under which our poor 
earth is groaning piteously night and day, 
and how few are those who try to combat 
these evils? How rare are those master- 
souls whose hearts throb with all the hearts 
that ache, whose ears hear the sad wail of 
a suffering world coming like a funeral 
chant from hill and valley, plain and 
meadow? And when we think of India, 
India the forlorn, India the favoured child 
of misfortune, India the predestined victim 
of all scourges and calamities that ever 
visited humanity on its weary march through 
the ages, what do we find? We find that 
the quantity of moral energy at the disposa] 
of the idealist is extremely small, and its 
supply is precarious and uncertain. The 
well-springs of moral Power have been 
dried up, and the country is an ethical 
waste, and Dead Sea of moral Stagnation, 

“Where all life dies, Death lives, and nature breeds 


Perverse, all Monstrous, all prodigious th; 
j n S things 
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equality is it which they offer to the 
“untouchables”? We learn that it is the 
inestimable boon of social equality with the 
Hindus, with the Brahmin, the Kshatriya 
and the Vaishya. So far, so good. But here 
comes the ludicrous part of the whole show. 
Are these saviours of the pariahs themselves 
on the level of humanity? Do they them- 
selves occupy the position of average 
human dignity and respectability to which 
they want to raise the unfortunate pariah ? 
They say that the Sudra lives all his life 
in darkness оп account of his low social 
position, which robs him of ordinary 
human rights, and denies him all chance of 
developing his manhood. Very true. The 
pariah is under a shadow: but are these 
Hindus themselves basking ia the sunshine 
of manhood and natural environments ? 
Who are they, these graduates and brah- 
mins and gentlemen and landowners and 
princes that seek to make a man ofthe 
pariah? Are they themselves men in any 
sense of the word that a civilised person 
would accept? They are themselves 
pariahs, in the world, and they wish to 
“elevate” the Sudras of India to their own 
lofty and enviable “social position." | 
Social position indeed! All Hindus аге/ 
pariahs in the society of civilised men and 
women, whether they are rajas or valets, 
priests or sweepers, sárasvatas or nama- 
sudras, mahamahopadhyayas or chandalas. 
Your internal distinctions do not raise any 
among you to the pedestal of humanity. 
You still remain in the sub-human strata of. 
society along with the Hottentots, the 
Zulus, the Kaffirs, the Egyptians, the 
Burmese, the Annamites, the Veddahs and 
the Papuans. You may classify yourselves 
as ringworms and tapeworms and silkworms 
and hookworms and necator worms, but 
that does not raise you above the genus 
worm in the slightest degree. й 

Itis amusing as well as disheartening to 
find that these Hindu graduates desire to 
raise the pariahs to the level of other Hindus 
who are themselves no better. What a 


game of.self-deception and self-induced . 


indness! They assume that it would be 
vA thing e Sudra to dine with.a 
Brahmin and visit him at his house. They 
forget that if that is all then not much 
would be gained thereby, as it would be 
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of equality with another Sudra. Por inc 
ulf that separates Sudras or pariahs fror 
8 ilised men and women 1s so 1m- 
mense in comparison with the ш, ue 
may divide one clean and literate А га 
from another dirty and illiterate Sudra = 
any rapprochement, between the higher an 
the lower Sudras does not count at all in 
the work of real social improvement which 
humanity requires. The silkworm may be 
proud thatit has a glossy appearance and 
that its nanie is mentioned and its products 
are worn at the courts of princes, but itis as 
much a worm as the hookworm. Even if the 
hookworm were put on mulberry trees and 
spoken of with the same respect and con- 
sideration as the lucky silkworm, they 
would both be far from attaining to the 
stature of humanity. IfI may borrow an 
image from the phraseology of Reincarna- 
tion, 1 may say that both must be born 
again in order to gain the form of men. As 
worms, they may be good, clean, intelligent, 
useful and even happy worms, but they can 
never rise above their natural status of 
creeping things. The Hindu graduates 
form an association for raising the pariahs 
to human dignity and respectability! As 
well might the spaniels and terriers of 
Europe form a society to elevate the street 
curs of Asia to the true canine status, so 
that the latter may also be admitted to-the 
drawing-rooms of fashionable ladies and 
the laps of well-to-do spinsters in London 
and Paris! I will say to the misguided 
champions of the Depressed Classes Missions 
—'Physician, Heal thyself.” How I wish 
that a Mark Twain should Open the eyes 
of these sincere and noble workers to 
the extremely ridiculous character of their 
well-meant efforts on behalf of the pariahs ! 
abe poe men of the world have formed a 
с одоо help the cripples | The purblind 
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position ' of immeasurabl 
regard to the Hindus. 
social equality among them 
would still be excluded from 

and the village-w the te 
an age-well, from these mpl 
and the dharmashala. Takin patras 
able Hindoo as the A T терці 
social currency of humanity uM of ded 
would still be only copper-mone “handily | 
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face-value. Hence such an associ M гл 
involves а grave misuse of moral ene |. d 
which should be employed to solve 0 | av tele 
problem of social inequality on a rang | iet PE 
scale by raising all the chandalas iS the | 050 
level of the Hindus instead of only liftin 
the low-class chandalas to the status of | 
their superior brother chandalas,” бш} | tut we 
reasoning would be perfectly sound. An 
I only say to these same "social reformers! 
—‘Your arguments are unanswerable, and | 
I only point out how they can be applic 
to these Depressed Classes Missions, Yo 
are only wrong in taking the modern Hind 
as the standard coin of humanity, to whic 
the pariah is.to be assimilated. The че 
pectable" Hindu is himself only a piece of 
debased coinage, that does not pass сш 
in the wide world. The problem of. | 
inequality and the arrested development: 
men and women which it involves can 
solved only by raising all Hinau 
dvijas as well the pariahs, to the il 
status of the civilised peoples of the wi i 
te of prec 
time, energy and money to © 
Depressed Classes Missions. It 15 
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(епу persons seem to hold the same view 
0 “Hinduism.” The founders of the 
[University declare that doctrines common 
all Hindu sects will be taught. I believe 
lat such common doctrines will be found 
| be mere commonplace truisms when the 
o which {cess of churning the ocean of Hindu 
re “бу. | ology for these gems is finished. But 
piece ol | * we to teach truth at a University, ог 

"ly some ideas held by all Hindus? If we 
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pantry of Hinduism by these new zealous 
caterers of the Hindu people. We do not 
want our young men and women to grow 
up in hypocrisy and spiritual inertia, because 
forsooth the Hindu people must remain 
united, and there is nothing to keep them 
together but these intellectual fetters which 
should be worn as emblems of unity. Unity 
is not worth having at such a price. Is not 
such "religious" education being imparted 
every day by thousands of priestsand friars ? 
India is in no danger of losing these old, 
texts yet. [t is strange that every well- 
wisher of India begins to ransack the already 
bankrupt treasury of Sanskrit learning 
instead of bringing to India the accumu- 
lated riches of the whole world. It is soj i 
easy to regenerate India by quarrelling anew | 
over Vedic texts and repeating mantras | 
morning and evening. But it is difficult ` 
to introduce .the great ideas of social 
equality and personal dignity, of scientific 
research and rationalism, of economic 
freedom and organisation, of public spirit 
and political principle, of popular govern: j 
ment and social progress. Now what will ! 
these youths receive by way of “religious | 
education.” I suppose that they will be: 
compelled to revere the Vedas which they | 
can never read, to remember the eternal 
distinction between the immutable divine : 
Sruti and the man-made Smriti, to acknow- 
ledge the four castes as the four pillars of 
the social edifice, to ‘think of Brahman in 
its two forms, to worship gods and goddess- 
és as symbols of Brahman or on their own 
merits, and so forth. I ask progressive India 
in all sincerity if this hackneyed programme 
of “religious education” has not been worn 
threadbare by this time. We want future ! 
builders of India to study the modern | 
masters, to learn wisdom from all the; 
- master-minds of the world, to follow the | 
march of the modern spirit towards ration-, 
alism and individualism in religion, and 
thus to develop sound and original views toni ; 
themselves. What is the use of stuffing | ү 
their minds with the stale speculations off ' 
an unscientific and imaginative generation ? 
Above all, what is the good of giving them 
a hotch-potch of crude and chaotic theology 
for gospel truth, according to which they 
are to direct the destiny of their people? 
Such pilots would certainly never bring the 
Bis ; х 
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Again, what about the sociological dur 
of religion ? Are these youths to jm Р, 
Manu's ordinances as the ле plus ulti "s 
wisdom, and thus rescue ЕА шр 
irreverent age ? How sad it is m a © 
the world is enjoying the dainty UC te 
fresh intellectual nutriment- offere y ; 
modern master minds of the world, cue as 
misguided Hindu young men Bh: А 
sorrowfully looking for something goo A 
nutritious in the menu presented to them 
by their leaders, on which figure such indis- 
putably modern things as the PM 
the Grihyasutras, and Smritis of Manu an 
Yajnavalkya! These men wish to live in 
the twentieth century A.D. on the remnants 
of the twentieth century B.C. No Sanskrit 
book can tell our young men how society 
should be organised and regulated in this 
age. If right social principles could be 
learned from these ancient documents, our 
priests of. Denares would be the wisest of 
sages, fit to be the leaders of New India. 
Yet who would put the future of India in 
thehands of the pundits of Benares and 
Nuddea? Letuslook forward instead of 
always looking backward. 

“New occasions teach new duties ; 
Time makes ancient good uncouth ; 
They must upward still and onward, 
Who would keep abreast of truth.” 

Further, Religion is not the whole of 
education. What about social ideals? A 
man may believe in Brahman and Re-incar- 
“nation, but we now wish to know what 
he thinks on problems of Government, eco- 
nomics, marriage, the Position of woman, 


nationalism, the rights of the individual 
against Society, etc., etc, 


It is not sufficient in t 
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Now what is the University to teach on th truth 


questions? What does the great Hindy jd [ji wi 
gion say on these points? Is Manu% coungi | we Hu! 
of eight ministers an eternal political їп. [1 #° * 
tion ? Areour youths to learn that “a wom 
is never to enjoy independence 2” (Na Баја ji 
stri swatantratàm. Manu) Are they just ts 
shut their eyes to the modern COntrivances 
of the ballot-box and representative govern, | soups— 
ment, because these things did not ех RIES. 
when the Hindu religion was elaborated) {by this 
The aim of education is to fit a man for the | Pecan F 
discharge of his duties in life. A young fusalm 
man who has no views on religion and por 
litics is worthless, Education should help (2 еа 
him to form sound views on great problems, |? instit 
Is Mr. Malaviya's programme calculated] i 
promote this object? a 

Coming nearer home, I may ask wh 
politics the students are to learn fe 
University. The burning question of t 
day in India is political party-strife. ia 
are many political parties in Indie ition а 
a young man must belong to one fd tile ig 
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re with us : 
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are ao, kinsmen. The world is not 
ши b. Hindus and ‘Musalmans or 
йй "d Englishmen, —or Orientals and 
Bs riis but into only two rival 
bs champions of truth and her 
e s India too must be rent asunder 
lj this all-cleaving wedge of truth before 
dean prosper. The party-cries “Hindu, 
Mualman,’ “Whites” ‘Eurasians,” are 
naningless. A “Hindu University” conveys 
sida at all until we know what kind of 
п institution it will be. In religion and 
‘cology, it must clearly define its creed, 
that we may learn what type of man 
here. 

ut forward these questions and 
ons for the guidance of our young 
On the present occasion, 
express any views on 
ву. The object of this 
omulgation of my ideas, 
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but the presentation of an important ques- 
tion before the rising generation in India. 
We must not be led away by catch words 
like “Hindu” or “nationality” or “unity” or 
“progress”. We must search for Truth like 
hidden treasure, and test all institutions by 
its standard. We must not waste our energy 
On any scheme started by some one in the 
name of “Hinduism” or “progress,” unless 
we feel sure that it is what the country 
needs before everything else. As the watch- 
man cries in the Indian village at night, I 
wish to say to all young men: “Keep 
awake! Jagte Rahna!” The night is dark : 
the way is long and slippery : weird phan- 
toms and apparitions flit across our path: 
clouds of distrust, error and pessimism hide 
the light of Truth from our tearful eyes. 
Young Men and Women of India, there isa 
great danger of your being misled in this 
dense gloom that surrounds you. -Let Truth 
alone be your guide in the dark night 
through which you are passing. Truth 
cannot lead us astray. 
е. 
a fem Gaya еї эпа Paar | 
(The wise man is awake when others sleep.) 
Han DAYAL. 
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readers the story of the conversion as it is 
known. to the people and as it was related 
to me by an old Pandit of 72 years of age— 
he. was а living book of history with a 
historical mind, wonderful memory and 
intelligent grasp of facts. My readers will 
find elsewhere (hereafter) the legendary 
history of Kashmir as related to me by 
this historian. Here I am concerned with 
the historv of the conversion of Kashmiris, 
His version is that a Buddhist widow came 
to Ramchandra the Commander-in-chief. 
of King Sahadev and said that her husband 
had been killed in a Tibetan battle, She 
craved for shelter. She was enciente and 


Guokdenartéslecienvéorbisth to a boy, Ratan, 


| hands ac 
| crease 


iL 


Kashmiri Minstrels. 


mhi 
who is known by the name of Ratan Zu or ing about in Kashmir. He made ax 
Ratan Shah in Kashmir. To cut short this Guru (Pir.) Не got himself IR adat: 
long story here, he usurped both the com- also changed his name to Sulin 
mandi of the army and the crown’ of ud-din.. Then he decided to wi? notices 
Kashmir and married Kut-rani, the daughter to the new faith. One day he зе E 
of Ramchandra. By 1323 A.D. he had that he was going to give а m pao 
become a powerful tyrant. He approached and that every family Of AS gen 
die Brahmins to recognise him as a Hindu must send one _representativ® e E^ 
of Brahmanic cult, They despised him part in his royal feast. Peor ШИШ 
аз а bastard renegade. He was in the flocked to the capital to en \ 
habit o listening to the Gita read to him, hospitality. They were asked 


unto death. He said to h 


3 every morning. One day he came across ў Bs : faces towards 

{ i х n a maidan with fac -ciple 
i PER to they Which men are advised to Bulbal Shah and his гоуа ed at 
ет own national Dharma (religion) up and commanded the Ира" of 


imself: ‘I have should repeat ‘“Alla-ho- and 
ds уш: 9f my own. Hindu Pandits would all ise beheaded резе} 
I Hn Ene me asa true Hindu. Now This drill over, the people, throug), 
Se. ae Que on. Very well I shall royal enthusiast ргосЇаітет 
EL зе faith whose follower I meet kingdom by beat of or 
first of all UI The next morning guests had become Musalm ае 
o as met Bulbul Shah, a Muham- returned home they found t bell 
neicant, whe ууа кертда, быки Карар Срат Egrid ari thout even Sue 
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laws who have no chance of being re- 
шей as long as they remain in the Hindu 


|iunds according to Musalman rites and thus 
[krease the number of Hindus and increase 
|ütofMuhammadans. This isa fact that 
|wsrelated to me by some. earnest and out- 
goken Pandits. Апа this is a fact that has 
| jolate drawn the attention of some farsight- 
19 Pandit. One or two Pandits of the 
Timhodox school told me that this question 
“ms to force them to introduce widow 
CES lest their number should consi- 
{ably decrease in this way. 
Ies re main point, | the number 
ше mans was also increased by 
| Those e and criminals of Hindu society. 
wal gg, TE excommunicated for 
neS by the Hindus became 
| So far the movement -ori- 
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: time. In 1343 A.D. Shahmir, a Musalman, 


took the throne and Kut-rani committed 
suicide. Shahmir became Sultan Shamsud- 
din. His descendant Sikandar came to the 
throne in 1394. He was a very bigoted 
He made it his business to 
demolish Hindu temples and convert 
Hindus by force. Hindus had to flee in 
order to preserve their religion. It wasa 
time of great trial and oppression. It was 
during this period that the Kashmiris were 
converted wholesale, only a few Pandits 
being able to preserve their faith—and that 
they were able to do by hiding themselves 


A Musalman Matron of Kashmir. 
in out-of-the-way places or leaving the 


istvar and the hills of Jammu. 
iri ed of forcible conversion was 
over, they again returned to their land and 
Сеен into the present Pandit community. 
The religious earnestness and faith of the 
Hindus counts a large number of religious 
martyrs and those who suffered unspeak- 
able sufferings for the sake of their faith. 
The fatal hand of this great iconoclast 
of Kashmir; Sikandar Butshikin (idol- 
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Group of the Rafij Musalmans of Kashmir. 


where to be traced in this valley. More 
ruins of ancient Hindu temples are hardly 
to be met with elsewhere, It had such a 
huge number of temples. Even.in the town 
of Srinagar their number.is so large. The 
stones of the temples in the vicinity of 
Srinagar have either been utilised in the mak- 
ing of mosques or turned into tombstones. 
Being afraid of offending the Muhammadan 
subjects the State is not even now stopping 
Musalmans from the barbarous practice of 
defiling and making misuse of the ruins 
of the ancient temples in Kashmir. True 
the State is very anxious and is already 
doing much to Preserve and restore the 
temples outside the town, which are not 
likely to excite the suspicion of a feeling of 
partiality among the Musalman subjects, 
Thus the conversion of Hindus into Muham- 
madans the devastation of Hindu 
ally brought about only 
his man was Sikandar 
ame is so familiar and 
ttle children in Kashmir. 
3 of Kashmiris from Muha- 
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jlved there on very friendly terms. 
| They were free from the bias of class 
| "rts that has been created in British 


| India It had never struck a Musalman of 
EH Kashmir that his interest was different from 
uo lof a Hindu Pandit. But now the evil 


firi! has penetrated there and only a few 


ү M LE the Musalmans were excited 
псу for | ang aay ers to hold a protest meeting 
шов | ue ШҮ not to the Maharaja but to 
шов | doug ica Agent that their interests 
lowed | ould € safeguarded and that partiality 
уоса | a PN be shown..to Hindus in taking 
another | dio. Wi the heavenly kingdom of clerk- 
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peasant is another class The city of 
Srinagar and minor towns are inhabited 
by four types of Muhammadans. One 
class, which I might call the upper 
class, consists of the merchants and trad- 
ing people. They beara respectable look, 
And their proud mark of distinction is that 
they keep their women in seclusion. Some 
of them have grown very rich and are 
generally pretty well off. The second 
class is of those who do petty shopping and 
engage in crafts, such as smithy and 
Carpentry, etc. This class, which is 
distinctly an industrial one, is an exception- 
ally smart and intelligent type of craftsmen. 
I was told by Mr. B. C. Gupta, Electric 
Engineer to the State, that these ignorant 
craftsmen of Kashmir are superior even to 
the technically trained mechanics of 
America. He has been able to manufac- 
ture certain machines and instruments for 
the use of his electric heating-works in the 
State Cocoon Factory, by simply showing 
them patterns. And these things are done 
as well and cost ten-times less than those 
imported from America. This class of 
Muhammadans also observe partial parda. 
"Their women can move about with veils on, 
They go out for seeing their Pirs and 
Zaarats on Fridays, and can go out to 
gardens also. The third class corresponds 


tion is miscellaneous. Their women 
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afford to observe parda. They 


sing welcome songs standing in E d 
Е k of the Jhelam when the Maha 
SE 1 by the river in a 
| roaches his palace by th 
= te соп of boats when he comes 
Барат from Jammu. hen meo 2 
a class of Muhammadans, the custo en x 
Kashmiri music and national songs. Ihe : 
| аге two kinds of them. One class S B 
| regular minstrels and bards. They ap on 
from place to place and house to ne 
4 with their rabab. They аге  dignihe 
| musicians. They sing Kashmiri national, 
mystic, devotional and heroic songs. One 
of these musicians, whose photograph is 
given here, was engaged by Dr. Ananda K. 
Coomaraswamy, at Srinagar. He has 
transliterated some Kashmiri songs which 
I hope sometime will be published by him. 
Out of these songs he has worked at, 
he has kindly sent me some, two of which 
I give below in the version of Dr. A. K. 
Coormaraswamy himself and I leave it to my 
readers to realise how much poetry there is 
in the songs of this illiterate minstrel whose 
music it was indeed a matter of great 
: pleasure to me to enjoy. 
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cannot 


[On the advent of spring, addressed to a comrade.) 


“Lo, spring has come, rejoice dear comrade, 
Spread jessamine upon the balconies ! 


f 

E The name of jessamine is glorious for ever 
From afar I saw Him.come to me 
To my courtyard to this huri He came. 
Lo spring has come, rejoice dear comrade, 
Oh burn my blood to lamps of love, 
Fulfil the love of Islam. 
Lo spring has come, rejoice dear comrade, 
Muhammad will tell the secret of love, 
Hansraj by name he shall be called, 
Lo spring has come rejoice dear comrade” 


[For your sake I am burning]. 

“O heartless one, for your sake 
I am burnt to ashes, 
Chis love, О Beloved, thou hast forgotten. 
[серп gas carried away to be sold. 

eartless one, for your sake I am burn 

tt 

In fate's bazaar God send you buyer CERE 
Arrive, Oh friend Joseph ! . 
О heartless опе, 


When I looked for you I 
I put on arms and shield, 
Every string of love I will play upon. 


earken to this singin 
O heartless one, Han ДВаруеа. 
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Majnun alas in the desert of Najd, Laila in the 
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future occasion. The above MIT and 
which have been rendered into Елы ts ior 
Dr. Coomaraswamy are the outpou Ish by on 
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507. (a) : sect. They hate all non-Sunnis 
p the Sunn and Hindus); and, it is said, 
oth Shiyas a part of their religion to kill 
ДЕ ie the peculiar method which 
| below. They owe a 
to all the non-Sunnis. 
ple live in some special parts 
in groups of villages. 
are near Baramula and 
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4 eo 
[Debes valley, 
| Their strongholds 


ko in the suburb of Srinagar. When 
| also foreigner happens to go to their 
"lage alone they inquire of him to what 


hi he belongs. If he happens to be a 
Shiya there is very little hope of his 
sape. They take him to a room and 


Em Wisi woman of Kashmir. 
Tk him eae Sacrifice to their pir. They 
Wed ey nes satisfy his last desire. 
е t rce his body with bunches of 
f his bl bleeds to` death, They get 
ae absorbed in cotton and 
they E cotton for their pir, to 
Ц к his. blood as sacri- 
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group of villages of the bloody Rafijes. 
Indeed their looks were terrifying and 


wherever I went I was stared at and each 
man I met with in the villages asked me to 
what faith [ belonged. I did not under- 
stand their motive then. Afterwards I was 
told that only last year one man was put to 
death in one of these villages. A Rafij of 
one of those villages owed a certain sum 
of money to one Hindu-Pandit in the town 
of Srinagar. The debtor happened to come 
to the criditor’s place; the latter asked 
the former to pay up his debt. The debtor 
requested his creditor to go to his house 
some day. Accordingly the creditor follow- 
ed by his dog called on the Rafij debtor. 
The poor fellow was killed bya band of 
these Rafijes and his body was buried in a 
field. The dog had watched the burying 
of his master’s corpse. The dog helped in 
the discovery of the crime and identification 
of the culprit who was duly arrested and 
sentenced to death by the law courts, his ac- 
complices being generally severely punished. 
All the Rafijes subscribed -as they usually do 
on such occasions—a huge sum of money to 
defend their criminal co-religionist but in 
vain. This story sounds like a fable but I 
was told that it isa casein the records of 
the legal proceedings of the State-court, 
for 191o. я 
Besides their being such bloodthirsty 
bigots, they have a very queer custom also 
among them. They clean the bowels of 
their dead with a stick wrapped with cotton, 
before the corpse is disposed of. Their 
widows can marry one husband aíter ano- 
ther to any number at the death of each. 
They have much liberty to divorce their 
husbands and marry another according to 
their own sweet will. 
- “А group of Rafij Muhammadans of Kash- 
mir" will illustrate how they look. It is 
indeed hard to believe if such bloodthirsty 
people can still inhabit our earth. And after 
allitmay be that my information about 
them is true of the past, not of the present. 
(b) The other set of _the Musalmans 
who rob people rather with their consent. 
A typical group of such people is to be 
found in a. cluster of four houses in the 
village of Bravan in the Anant-nag Tahsil. 
They are called Galvan. They have grown 
so rich by their trade that they own much 
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Tahsi zhi hey are 
f their Tahsil, for which d y 

a s animal. If any one's horse 
Apaid 8 As. per al. V aos таге 
TOME Е lost within their шаа 
dm go about in search of the lost EISE 
mus if they find the pony in the Ww C А 

Ғапу one they threaten him that he is 
RE id they would take him to the court, 

ief and th | 

a Then as is usually the practice, they 
: s АП, à i 
get bakhshish from him and SEIT Са 
his peace of mind at home. су, ving 
the pony to its owner and deman rom 
Re 1 to Rs. 3 bakshish from him also. That 
is | опе department of their pads 
i the other is the stealing of horses from 


S П 
e supposed to look after the ponies of a 
„аг 


way that during the summer months у 
gather all the ponies of their State they 
order the people to bri X 
them personally—and then 
grazing lands in the mead 
Himalaya and look after th 
winter approaches they bring 


So far a general idea of the Musa] 
Kashmir—their occupations and 
sities--have been given, 
in the next part what is the 
between the Muhammadanism of 
and the Hinduism of 
customs and institutions o 
will also be dealt with in 


to 
Ows of th 1 
em. As the 


е 
them home, 


Mans of 


[үз ve 
зра : sible for. Tie draw 
such Tahsils as they are not responsi à Мику [ 

E т le in this К ‚ш 

Гһеу are serviceable to people i p^ 

Ficessibl 

j tis cl 
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REMARKS ON THE UNDERSTANDING OF INDIAN ArT: By William. Cohn. Qu 

Translated from the Ostasiatische Zeitschrift, June 1912. Bist 
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F all appearances are not deceptive, our 

[ understanding of Indian art will under- 
go a radical change in the immediate 
future; a change such as has already 
altered our views of Chinese and Japanese. 
In the art of the Far East, it was formerly 
the Japanese woodcut in which general 


„interest centered; in India it was a certain 
5 group of works with classic fe 


atures, which 
attracted the attention of the European 
world, Japanese woodcuts, and Һе 
Gandhara art of Indi 


а were regarded as. the 


highest points of attainment. Just as we 


have alread 


acy recognised that the Japanese 
woodcut is only the most modern and 
popular appendage of an art many 
-Centuries old and of manif 


we shall 
dhāra art though certai 
f 


ally un- 
ement of 
art. . present, however, 
Nave none too Many supporters, 

ЕВ. Havell, es 
ghtful. Works, 


For 
pecially, in his 


Do PIRRE Smakar 


E L 


By Dr. ANANDA K. 


kinkenge Ќобяеїоріея ён аг gr 


[ош 
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Painting", and “ The Ideals of Indian Ап 

has broken new ground. И 

How little, for all that, Eo f d 

spreading in Germany, is 5 ои Indo- | 

most recent utterance of the keeneminded Ji 
logist, Hermann Oldenberg, the 


L0 Buddha; Tui 
author of the fundamental work nis review ЦА 
Fine oe 
& Ir пола 
India and Ceylon ” in the ' Internati st Ui 


"Technik" (April 1912). | т 
а series of statements whic D AR 
to aesthetic, and even irre Зна à 
would be needless to науко disting 
been própounded by any les 
autbor. step- 
Oldenberg deplores hs ee а 
treatment of Indian art, ant the “i 
for it, amongst others, 19 contr 
bility of the Indian fresc oina 
the Japanese woodcuts. 
-is in itself astonishing, ап 


аса learn 
-the suspicion that the l and 


4 


һе frescoes of Ajanta D пе 
almost unique remnants о 
ШОО йор, which certainly 
E no less than the plastic 
e f which lie between the 
F the dates 0 i d the seventh 
z before Christ an 
century anese woodcut, on the other 
Jap st modern development of 
which flourished in the 
h and nineteeth centuries, was 
(шй by the lower classes, -and is 
|n у associated with the theatre and 
T я M era. How could anyone have 
p TORT of comparing these two 
E no belong to worlds so far apart! 
a (m much as if one should say, that 
tedrawings in Simplicissimus (the German 
inch"), аге better known than Giotto's 
]lecoes at Assisi, because they are more 
xcessible. 
| ltis clear that Oldenberg looks upon the 
Jhpanese woodcut as the greatest achieve- 
(21.01 ће Japanese genius, and that he 
|бхасеју aware that there was an old- 
buddhist Japanese art, which began in the 
|е century and flourished till the 
titenth, and even today speaks to us 
dough many monuments. 


j mt know much more of it, than we do 
{i the frescoes i 
sible now for 


О т : 
p. to admire many of the Japanese 
lous master 


Ts Е 
S strengthened inasmuch as 


n 
ideally се of. Japanese art ina 
he it ig . ver prettiness”. But I 
possible to describe the 
Ta: as c characteristic 
й лы Ог pretty. "Ie seems much 
A dramatic ntal when it is old-religious, 
"al e and. serious when it is 
Buddhis tal and profound when it 
Was ; i Not till the seventeenth 
exhibited СП апа pretty, the time 
Т е more: exclusively 
{ Sins, Y, апа the era of the 
М “a Oldenb ; 
АУМ ће bea; 78 treats of Indian 


“ Lins With 2 
^ 6 The Essence of the followin 
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other-world ideal required no incarnation, 
and strictly speaking forbade it".. “ТҺе 
Buddhist in the truest sense of the word 
did not need such pictures, and did not 
attempt to make them." Such is the view 
of a historian, who knows very well that 
Buddhism, whether in its undeveloped form 
of the Hinayana, or in the more elaborated 
Mahayana soon enlisted а wonderfully 
powerful artistic faculty in the service of 
the Buddhist church, and created an art of 
a very high order, in India proper, in 
Ceylon, in Turkestan, in China and Tibet, 
in Siam, Indo-China, Malay and Japan. 
And. that happened much earlier than the 
existing monuments prove, forit is evident 

that. in India, for example, an art of 

sculpture in wood preceded the fully 

developed work in stone. Moreover, the 

very same words which Oldenberg here 

applies to Buddhism and Buddhist art, 

apply equally to Christianity and Christian 

art,—as he himself admits. 

After such an introduction, it is not sur- 
prising that Oldenberg often misses the 
essential character of Indian and Buddhist 
art. “We cannot," he says, “overlook the 
fact that the sculpture shows no deep in- 
sight into the structure and life of the 
human body, which it did not seriously 
study". “Bodies, under whose skin the 
observer finds nothing of the living play of 
muscles, or the bony structure of the frame- 
work”. Thus, once more, Indian art is 
regarded and criticised from the standpoint 
of Europe and the Antique. But it is not 
evident, a riori, that Buddhism. must have 
created a quite different divine ideal, from 
the Antique? Where Greek fancy saw 
beautiful young athletes and lovely girls, 
the Indian beheld images free from all 
earthly heaviness and all the accidentals of 
temporal existence. 

The Indian would represent gods, not 
exalted men. And for this purpose of his, 
he discovered a type marvellously profound 
and sublime. To reproduce the structural 
peculiarities of the human body would have 
been for the Indian artist а complete rever- 
sal of intention. And in fact, Buddhist art 
—in India, and in other Buddhist countries 
—becomes weak and empty at the very 
same moment when, overcome by certain 
irresistible tendencies, it becomes natural- 


hg ЕТО ҮГЕТ ока бе albae cannonate the pem 
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value of an art, by its resemblance to 


nature: not even in Europe, much less in 
the same misunderstand- 


Asia. Moreover, ‚ват and 
ings result in the criticism of east-Asiatic 
SORTS и it is judged by the same 
painting, if it is judge y t | 

х listic perspective. It is 


standard of natura 
hard to understand how a student who has 


entered so deep into the spirit of Indian 
life as Oldenberg, can go so far wrong in 
questions of plastic art, or rather, can re- 
main so fettered by Western prejudices. 
For so far as natural intuition goes, he does 
not stand so far away from the comprehen- 
sion of art, at any rate he is nearer thereto 
than Smith, whose “History of Indian Art" 
he is reviewing. ‘The latter imagines that 
he has disposed of the question under dis- 
cussion, with the superficial remark that 
the bodies of Indian men are “much more 
smooth and rounded” than those of Europe- 
ans. 

Oldenberg describes very well the differ- 
ence between the art of the reliefs of Bhar- 
hut and Sanchi (3rd to 2nd century before 
Christ), which are still free from all classic 
influence, and that of Gandhara. In this 
criticism, however, he again introduces his 
admiration of the only acceptable Antique: 

How far," says Oldenberg of the Gandhara 
sculptures, "does the skill here shown range 
beyond the childish efforts of the artists of 
Bharhut, and Sanchi”. An observation, 
that for anyone for whom the fact of classic 
influence was not in itself a reason for pre- 
ference, seems quite incomprehensible, often 
ыз рев Bede That eclectic, half- 
ae Eus PUE ate, even technically 
Indian ‚ and always soulless Greeko- 

: art to surpass the powerful, naive 
directly springing art of Sanchi and Shen 
hut, like a fresh out i та a 
ШЕ ДЫЛ | utpouring of the soul of 
Е Ме Do then the Italian- 

nl utchmen of the 16th and 
Pass the masters of the 
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15th cerftury in originali 

The situation is mach eee : 
Oldenberg himself at last Pom In] 
again his own good sense S—and 
is not right with the G 


a richer, more developed s 
the mother-tongue.” 
Fortunately for India, as for al 
the classic influence constitu | 
episode. In the flowering ud Rr up 
Asiatic Buddhist art, all classic elenchi 
sunk to the level of mere accessories, 2 "d 
no longer form an essential factor of the 
whole. It is not the sculptures of Aman. | Inthe 
vati (2nd century after Christ), impressive | ier “M 
as they are, that represent this finest flower | 
of Indian and east-Asiatic Buddhist art, 
Oldenberg and many other authors would Jin ir 
have it. It must rather have begun througho : 
the Buddhist world in about the sixth cen] 
tury after Christ. Its best works it seems б | 
me—at least so far as the material availabl | 
at present indicates—are the sculptures Dr 
Anuradhapura in Ceylon (about 8th centur 
A.D.) and above all of Borobodur and Java 
(about the 8th century A.D.), though the n i 
self-sufficing beauty has been recognise AN n 
but few in Europe, and finally the от 
of Horiuji near Nara in Јарап, апаар л 
| eriod (Sth | Ото 
Japanese sculpture of the Nara р jd ad wi 
century. Whether the cave-sculptu | 


| Militar 
— th centu 
Long-men and Yun-kang (а, EC 


1 the Rag ' (a 


joine 
at 


Marked 


in China, are to be classe 1 
group I cannot say. Unfortunatel ue i red ; 
yet known of other examples 0 a di 


sculpture of the Tang period. : Yi ig^ | ты 
century the archaic sentie i | 
Buddhist art is at ап епс. sc апу [буе 
interesting to note that pad т 
the beginning to its full deve am 
ed the same period as Christ $ 


m А > “ 
pe A the river, she said, “Чо 


p on the stream when the 
ht wanes in the west." -I stood alone 
в" ll grasses and watched. the: timid 
| m lamp uselessly drifting in the 


; Р 2 d 
lence of gathering night I aske 
шдеп, thy lights аге all lit—then 


| + This prose translation of one of his poems was one 


century + | joined Mr. Howell and Engineer Grove 
and ]3 4 at the bunglow situated in the yard 
gh ther] ofthe church of which Rev. Roberts, 
ised by | the A 


merican missionary, was the minister 
fresc тсе we proceeded 


| towards Momak. 
and the} the wa 


we .came across Captain 
he кше: Major of the 
| „осе. he Captain jocosely re- 
сш] cu ‘Take care, the, pec iL n 
he sam | WU to which I replied, “Т am. quite pre- 
Chine? ] om sta Hat S Miere we „proceeded 
the ЧЇ! "е crossed page till on the fourth day 
se hight | бас mens Burmese frontier and 
оге0\®\ Ile Ch; ansian jn 


da ése w} Chinese territory. 
ап! | ove Шр ae we here came across 
ш тео ed change in behavior. The 


Д gentlemanl demeanour 
D Ormer] ey T E 
| терпе, marked their behavior fo- 

А D. Mane: Was 


we ` 


i Ў t 
hs We w e 


h 1 
Qi Ue busy 0 ME 


n the fr making our beds 
up of men ы floor of a wooden 
Чы ip егу C tered the house and 
i room and ee with Mr. M— сате 
Pheneq 29 fashion, 

T] О поуу 


Бу 
Y теру," as true that I was an Indian. 


PAE REVOLE TION? gef iN ушшип 
INUTILE* 


ansian changed into arrogance. 
dt resolved esto spend 


Бап asking us questions _ 
Some of these; 
me and one enquir-_ 
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where dost thou go with thy lamp? My 
house is all dark and lonesome,—lend me 
thy light.” She raised her dark eyes on my 
face and stood for a moment doubtful. *T 
have come,” she said at last, “to dedicate 
my lamp to the sky.” I stood and watched 
her light uselessly burning in the void. 

In the moonless gloom of midnight I 
asked her, “ Maiden, thy lights are all lit-- 
then where dost thou go with thy lamp? 
My house is all dark and lonesome,—lend 
me thy light.” She stopped for a minute 
and thought and gazed at my face in the 
dark. “I have brought my light," she 
said, “to join the carnival of lamps.” I 
stood and watched her little lamp uselessly 
lost among lights. 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE, 


THE REVOLUTION IN CHINA 


that we (Indians) also belonged to the 

yellow race. He followed up this remark 

with an enquiry—whether the English were 

the rulers in India. To which also when 

I answered in the affirmative the further 
enquiry was made why we did not drive out 
the English. I was a little embarrassed and 
told my questioner that such suggestions 
were improper. l also tried to impress on 
them by gestures that my companion Mr. 
Grove was ап Englishman and that such 
conversation in his presence was positively 
unmannerly. Mr. Grove knew Chinese end 
perfectly understood everything. When 
the men were gone I told Mr. Grove how 
the men had completely changed their 
manners in a comparatively short space of 
time. He added that the progress of time 
made it inevitable. The officers of the re- 
volutionary troops showed an inimical ten- 
dency towards the English, in their con- 
versation. 


We heard rumours on the way which . 


were confirmed here that people in Ten- 
gyueh were in a state of panic—as there 
was the cbance of an impending battle 
there. As a consequence "people from 
Tengyueh and the neighbouring villages, 
were fleeing to Burmah, with their children. 
'The cause of the panic is as follows. 


in the-affiriegae;lo РНЕ доти бички газге оп Sandner capital of the province. EC 
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of Yun 


an. 


General Lee of that place was 


highly displeased with Mr. Chang Owen 
Коап, the Revolutionary leader of Ten- 


gyueh, 


because the latter had appointed the 


Р to the 


Shan tribe should have master | 
Besides, Tengyueh being азы then, 
attempt to domineer Over the WIN асе it, | 
Yunan province was Sure to b the 


troops at Yunanfu and Tallifu ; B. the 
with. the troops at Tengyueh, эш | w 
popular- alarm on this БО the 


founded. аз well 

We reached Tengyueh in due 
found that the outer door of my house 
sealed by the order of the revolutiona 
leaders. My two servants however " 
access into the house through a secret doo, 
I broke open the seal and entered the house 
and found that nothing was lost or stolen, 
My neighbours were glad to see me back 
and they were a little re-assured too; for 
in times of danger they thought themselves 
safe under the shelter of my roof. 

The houses of the customs officials were 
kept similarly sealed up. But the adjoining 
buildings, occupied by the Chinese clerks 
were all looted. The rebels would have 
looted the foreigners too but for the: tisk 


time and 


respected the rights of foreigners: 
Sahibs however were und | 
that if they left everything behin "nd ts 
would certainly rob everything compel 
enable them to get large sums #7 fo | 
sation. But they were disappoint dvancing 
was I. Thus a big opportunity 0f 2 

large claims, was missed. 


Ne 
Tue Susma or KANGA! AGAI the 


found — | 
On reaching Девен ба scarce 


streets and bazars deserte ild. 
chi ere: | 


of refuge were spending t i PT 
quietude. Everyday Sov solutely Te | | 
rumours—some of them а arrivai s o 
Just а few days before oo 
gyueh, the relations с a 
Kangai and Sardar Chang- s OP О 
became so strained that ge datu 


у } is 
€ &chinestuusidegiwetrenarbemitw4o engage |. 


arms. i: 
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mselyes | 


115 were 


a 
{joining | 
> clerks, | | | 
d have | 
he. risk | 
hem, as | 
Govern { 
ny lacs. 
len the 
to ten 
pes The sons and the personal staff of the Taotai. 
a 
a The Bn i passed the ‘most anxious done it. The quarrel was at last made up, 
гей | try mo nights about this time, expecting but it could not restore the former amity, | 
e rebels | tappen S that the untoward would The Subha Tao-Tai-Sin now realised | 
d thus | amet an enquiry into its cause I where he was. He had joined the Chinese | 
отр qd КЕЕ ће following: The Subha іп the service of their country but they | 
and 9 | Tati 83 had received a telegram from were not the people to give him credit for | 
ae Y e тесе} im asked him to clear his way. it. They look down upon the Shan tribes j 
om revel os 818 паПег secretly showed it as an inferior race, and their position | 
| greatly “tionary leader. Sardar Chang much resembles ours in this respect. The 
wi p: опару SPerated at it and took it to sharp distinction between a free people and 
nd 9 Г the ЫБА against his life on the part a subject race also exists here. It was 
ay [Р all min who, he thought, would therefore that the Chinese troops expressed 
where N , eet after putting him to their resentment at о go e serve 
o plat КЕЯ at Ore, hastened to devise under a Shan Subha. l[ao-lai-Shin was 
o 


Ў = i with a view to putting consequently made second in command to 
of 2" а ts УЗ, Was c he Subha, on receipt of Sardar Chang. Even in this capacity he 
sees {о his 9 Ме perplexed and in the was shorn ofall powers. Butto speak the 
etn чу, Into the cause of this truth the Subha was.at the bottom of the 

Sgr nt, some one showed him revolution, It was at his house that the 


п, кте Ove referred to, plans were discussed and matured and 
, pol ms It to E knowledge. aboutitand  Sardar Chang used to hold his councils in | 
д © Ж Мм. iring с Опе who desired to ruin Kangai itself. : х 
A E папке kA P а Strife between them. And two days before the revolution Chang 
3 À Y of ht and i there to, arrange everything. The 
S Mr. Chang Foe eeu boh cd E induced to come to Tengyueh 
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1 d an ordinary 
:on had broken out only on was -cono NEN him wea not : 
after the revolution с made the command- our dea EST consider em Cheat him 
condition of his Pe Mid troops. It was pu cA ranting con ensati fone haq 
er of the ake e ibis assurance that he по handing 8 р Оп tonia 
on the strength 


ny. 
> : me of the Su : 
Е der his signature thing and the an : Subha of Kangi 
3 d the proclamation under 5 carried much weight in such matters, 
Issue 


The other Subhas, however, did Not join | 
the rebellion. They had secured Means for | 


| fairs, 
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Person and in - 


! gone t 
Pe pr 
would 
Toute, 
Burma 
to ave; 
jected 
traitor 

Was 


„pune 


General Lieyuer е 


The Chinese Generalissimo, 


The officer next in rank to General Lee-ken-ye. 


0 тоу!0С E 
the safety of their respecte ey ! 
stating that he was appointed commander- had kept шше зо 
in-chief of the Yunan province. Sardar The Subha ol Kang an 
- Chang was anxious to secure the co-opera- ed with pat ona. ci 
| of a cultured and influential land-lord the rebels under such 
With modern ideas, one Big Бене вате неки Кайту Над 
‘amply repaid. Before t 


we reached Tengyueh, we 


4 The Br Me Tao-Kei-Ardh, the fifth 
and i T p the Subha of Kangai, о was 
at him | prother 0 towards Tengyueh wit is 280 
1g had cee iem. accompanied by a number 9 
any. nep en of the Shan tribe. They all 
angai | ed ign military uniforms. Two days 

Ere Oe when the Subha left: Kangai, 
t join f after 


Hs brother in nominal charge of 


ans for f mirs, we were informed, that the Subha had 
| зеи, 


The Procession of the Chinese Mandarin, before 
the Revolution. 


were informed that he 
ough Burmah by the sea 
| m suspected that he was going to 
| ЫЕ M eue with the Government, 
| жей È | е insult to which he was sub- 
то; igs шыт I took him for а 
] vas int tisnachandra.”’ But when 
Yonanfy "nd that he had reached 
dispelled rough Anam, the illusion was 
their educ t must be said to the credit of 
| traitors ; ы! the Chinese have no 
u р. 
US ud that the Subha must have gone 
КЕ 19 "Spresent his grievances to Mr. 
Ме, But | Publican Governor of that 
a Was virtually treated as a 
mim been released and is at 
8 t Nankin, where he is using 
REDE Sun-Yat-Sen to secure 
th army. The brother to the 
© place shortly ofter. 
Month after our arrival at 
Post and telegraph offices 
and communication was 


Stely 
fal а had to suffer 


a 
М 
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REVOLUTION IN THE FORTUNES OF MEN. 


Since the revolution many have experi- 
enced a strange revolution in their fortune. 
АП the vagabonds and bumpkins, gamesters 
Opium-eaters got enlisted in the army on 

Taels or 13 rupeesa month. Labourers 
became scarce and palanquin bearers could 
not be secured. Before the revolution you 
could get bearers to carry you to Bhamo for 
seven or eight rupees; the same man now 
demands 30 to 4o rupees, Formerly you 
could engage a mule up to Bhamo for five or 
six rupzes. The same cannot be secured now 
for less than rupees. Among the 
employees of the old Government, some 
were killed, some had fled through fear and 
others had retired from service. Conse- 
quently the country gentlemen, who were 
formerly a neglected class, were appointed 
to various offices under the new Govern- 
ment. Some were appointed to offices in 
the army, some were taken as clerks, others 
were sent as magistrates and police officers, 
to various places. Some grew rich with 
the money got by the looting of the Goven- 
ment offices, others were robbed of their 


25 


А Palanquin of a foreign Consul or a "Commissioner. 


riches and were reduced to poverty. 
For maintenance of the new army large 
sums of money were extracted from the 
merchants and the people. 

CHANGES IN DRESS. 


The queue was done away with first of 
all. Sardar Chang had it proclaimed that 
any one who refused to cut it off within 
uld be severely dealt with. 


War 
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р 1e after 
wearing the queu 


one found was liable 


i rst instance 
sunishment in the first nd Е 
have his head cut on. 
C forced to wear 
Chinaman was I 


Any 


Thus what the 
260 vears 


The dress of a Chinese gentleman w 
head dress and the pig-tail, 
the Revolution. 


ith his summer 
as was before 


ago at the mandate of a M 
forcibly cut off at the 
revolutionary leaders. 

rule any one who refuse 
Was considefed a rebel 
beheaded. Now 


anchu King, was 
mandate of the 
During the Manchu 
d to wear the queue 
and was liable to be 
the simple and ignorant 


villagers were pining at the loss of the 
queue which they 


The slightest objec 


were forced to cut off. 
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although when it first came 
a sign of subjection. 1 
For a short time, immediate] 


1 folloy; 
the revolution, the blue turban ae 


Came into 


+ ‘winter head 
T > ath a winter 

he dress of a Chinesé gentleman wi ап 
dress as worn before the 


f 
V tar office 
vogue among the Civil ine Mas У ose 9! 
Other changes in dress о. athe | 
heels; In a month the dres арапёё 
Was a completely change an d 
short coat and pantaloons, P Epaulets 
completed . the uniform. - 

straps on the. shoulder | 


tion was punished with indicated the rank of a sol ауда" J wer? 
two hundred strokes inflicted оп ше back to those ofthe Captain, dian at нп 
of the head by a small piece of board Which and Subahdar in the In Similat dust 
lacerated the skin and the flesh. Like the created in the new army- were а 
Sacred thread of the Brahmin, and the tions existed before but the ра a od 
tuft of hair of the Baisnav, the queue ed on а new basis. In. p ; 
9f the Chinaman Was considered sacred — 3 


nto use it Was 


0 
die 


65010, а 
dier. Rank а 
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. all officers above thé rank and 4. Ма pian—Mounted orderlies. They 
in Сга sword. Over and above all use both the turban and the cap as their 
tos got an overcoat like that ofa head dress, just as it pleases them. 


" one А » . ge 
js every orated with two rows of brass 5. Chin pin—They attend on the officers | 
айо ER was surprised to see this large as orderlies, They wear a red uniform. 


A juttors overcoats at such a short поре: 6. Oe Toe pin—provide the bodyguard 
apply ° were old soldiers’ or sailors’ coats for the commander. They wear a violet 
jal Шс. Chinese merchants һай pur- uniform. 


Bear the annual sales їп various parts 7. Fao  Tofe Pin—artillerymen—They 
| diasec f 


‘world and sent to China. ў weara yellow turban and yellow strap on ў 
пе wor A the sleeve. . $ 
E 8. Fuug Chhem Yoe—The Sappers and 
E Miners—They wear a white mark on the 
sleeve. 


9. Chi Ning Chuen—The Volunteer 
Corps.— They wear a red mark on the sleeve. 

to. Chin Chhajupin—The police force— 
they wear a gray mark on the head. 

The soldiery change their dress after every 
three months. During February, March and [4 
April they: wear a yellow uniform ; during [d 
May, June and July they wear white; during 
August, September and November they 
wear blue; and during November апа 
December they wear blue quilted coats. 

Before the revolution the general or the \ £ 
officers below. him used to be carried on 
palanquins when еу" wanted to go any- 
where or wanted to'see a superior officer, and 
soldiers carrying the Нар went before and 
hehind them. But all that is now abandon- | 
ed. Now -everybody rides a horse instead. E. 
The former garments are gone too. The Г 
peacock-feathered сар ог the cap decorated | 
with jade stone, which formerly were worn 
during the summer and winter respectively, b 
have also. gone for ever. . These are the 
changes so far as the -military officers are 
concerned. I shall now proceed to describe 
the:Changes effected in ‘the dress of the civil 


at : officers and. ofithe populace. ke 
iced | © ed, The civil -officers Have now abandoned 
: сар. : S of the Chinese Mandarin before the their former dress; which consisted" of a 
'poots ever bef Revolution. ) gorgeous cassock-like outer. garment, а 
“and } Опт, теба: see such a variety of head-dress bedecked with. gold and dia- 
je. ARI Мапа” Y€ а list below of the prin- mond, and garlands of pearl апа precious 
milat wi noin ; ; stones. This change-in dress. has rendered 
padat d р, апд =the bugler’s uniform—yellow useless clothes worth many: crores.: But 
welt M TE : E this may be sáid in its.fàvour that in future 
atit Lu mE: Soldier ог private. -. . no money will be.wasted on such gorgeous 
: 3 "ап esc аск turban; they receive dresses. | Prior to the revolution civil, and 
ie © а Chen QU CUNG {Бу vorio places. military officers used to wear the ordinary 
or ENS solden hey Wear caps like the cap with the red stone at home. But this 


Sy are the fighting cap having been brought into vogue by the 
7 mee ~~ CC-0. In Public Domain: Guru &a eR Sie ars uae banged jo ее айё 
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cap. АП the government шее pave now 
taken to wearing the Japanese military cap, 
the sola hat, and the felt cap. The a Pe 
has caught on and the people have taken 
to wearing various kinds of foreign Ae 
Caps worth many lacs have been importe 

this year and some people have done a very 
profitable business in that commodity. 
Officers are now dressed tip-toe in foreign 
attire. Foreign harness has replaced the 
country ones. English coat, necktie, 
color and’ gloves have become articles 
of every-day use. The Chinese have. a 
fair complexion and so in their foreign 
attire they are mistaken for Europeans. 1 
shall give an instance here of the fondness 
of the people for foreign caps. There was 
a marriage in one of my neighbour's family. 
My servants were invited to the marriage- 
feast. Two of them would not attend 
the feast because they had no English caps. 
Thev hesitated to appear in the native 
headdress. At last they borrowed two of 
my caps and went to the feast. 

The revolution in dress has told hard on 
European missionaries. One feels Sorry for 
them but cannot help laughing too. "The 
pity is, that they have been obliged to cut 
off the queue, which they took much pains 
to grow, to enlist the sympathies of the 
Chinese on their side. But what excites 
laughter is that the Chinese know them too 
well to be enticed by their wiles. The 
Chinese officials now visit the foreign consuls 
and commissioners on horseback and these 
latter therefore feel some hesitation in riding 
palanquins. But this is not their national 


custom, they adopted it | 
the Chinese, р merely to please 


This description of the revolution in dress, 


and the four pictures illustrating it, must 
be taken as generally correct, But ! there 


аге exceptions which need not b i 
are ey i e gone int 
in this article, 5 А 


REVOLUTION. IN RELIGION. 


„lt 15 wonderful how this ancient, supers- 
titious and conservative race dE 
revolution in religion. pari passu with de 
шс роо: The Chinese have d 
ut at last that the idols in the temples 
bue more than images stuffed SUR 
mboo and straw. How can deity reside 


in a figure of straw ? T : 
. Н t . D 
Possible betokens кг that it is 


CC-0. in Publ Vomit? Vera éiehiteotuad Беазиу has 
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consequently destroyed many oft 


in the temples. Some of these © imaga 
have been divested of these ig ш 
hand-looms have been ‚05 ani 


there instead, to the benefit of опто 
Some of the idols have b Nation 


een i 
no one worships them. Only ae but 
the much-revered images of Yon 
(Pluto) have been destroyed, Тай, 


С Sia ion, sith 
The Chinese national dress after the Revolut 
a foreign head gear. heen found 
of gold and silver having ^, is 
in them, the soldiers’ have р 
destroying them. Some 
are very big and lacs ha ae 
building them.: There is m" 
too. But they are n 
other day I had been to 4 m 
Buddha. It is built on 2 


" scenery 
ion. 


e of th 
e temp 


t Lew.i. p; 
‘emple, 


me 
Si? 
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to produce an exquisite 
Hong Sàng or priest is in 
is temple. 1 enquired of him 
le looked deserted. He replied 
had stopped worshipping at 


aow, : : г 
' Proprietor of a Chinese farm. 


°rmer contributions to the 


9n the festival" 


ather-in-law’s - house" 


ма і of PEA D Ebr puo pur а feperaelesie thisdyear were not marked by 


celebrated on the third month of the year, 
I mentioned how pompously these festi- 
vals were celebrated, how processions used 
to parade the streets, and how in autumn 
the officials used to worship “Lakshmi” or 
the goddess of the harvest at her temple. 
But those days are gone for ever and are 
counted as past history. 

_ These changes in religion and society in 
China have no doubt been wrought by the 
sword. For the people were forced to obey 
what their leaders told them to do. Any 
one who resisted was sure to be decapitated. 


Tue Sociat REVOLUTION. 


I have already mentioned that there is a 
strong desire throughout China to educate 
the women and many girls’ schools have 
been established. I have also described the 
changes, which the dress of the people has 
undergone. The taste for the ‘small foot’ 
is gradually disappearing and men have 
begun to grow a moustache instead of the 
queue. During the Manchu rule no one 
below forty was allowed to wear: a 
moustache. But you will scarcely know a 
present day Chinese youth in his foreign 
attire, wearing a moustache and with his 
hair nicely parted. 

Last year Dr. Sun Yat Sen issued tele- 
graphic orders for counting the new 
year from the first of January and forthwith 
the new year commenced in January 
throughout China. The new year begins 
about the middle of February in the 
Chinese calendar, but the revolutionaries 
celebrated their new year in the begin- 
ning of January. Their exchange of 
greetings, etc. attracted my notice and on 
enquiry І came to: know that the new year 
in China would henceforth commence on 
the 1st January, according to the Christian 
calender. But the year тог2 of the Chris- 
tian Era was declared to be the 4609th year 
of the Chinese Era. The new Era would 
thus be counted from thé year 4609 of the 

inese Era. 
are troops, the police force and the offi- 
cers of the new government celebrated their 
new year in January but the people were 
not satishied. They celebrated the Chinese 
new year and thus there were two new 
ears celebrations in one year. But the 


the same merry-making and pomp wh 
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characterised them on no er ds 
‘There was no crack of fireworks hea oe 
‘year either on marriage ceremonies oS 
‘the new year's day. In former year ees 
„sound of fire works would stun n cata 2 
such occasions, This year the ve pr 
fire works was: forbidden by proc т i 
Thousands of rupees were thus saved. | 
the house of ту neighbour, next door to 


A‘Chinese Musalman. 
mine, fire works wort 
at a marria 


country, 


Formerly they used to beat the tom-tom 
r the large drum in marriages but all that 
has now been abolished. Many people 
now greet us by taking off their hats and 
respectable _ visitors. 
People used to bow 
ds in greeting each 


Үле Chinese haye 
Uropean manner 


TQM, I&adapi Doteggint Bgruku 


r (of using forks and spoons) 
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in eating. Last January one of the ыр. 
invited Sardar Chang and others to 4 fe | 
He had to send for forks, ast 


Spoons and р]. 
from my place. Plates 


yt 0, 

aill liv 
sble са! 
Вато: 
| fiction ‹ 
пег ‹ 
The ho 
Lew-i-F 
alterwa 
| Lew-i-F 
| This is 
Later 
j ед, 
f tim, ur; 
) possessi 


Colonel Chhen Chhir Khowe: 


Form or GovERNMENT: ie 
n esta b 


ent 
vernm » 
Go etter per i 


àd 
by` martial law. коош. i: 
even there are courts: W ut he | 
before convicting him. g 


Byueh sides there are по ES 
revolutionary leader's wor b 
gaot done instances, Бе 

How, the administration 1s 06 


: ‚ of Lew-i-Piaow.—Lew-i- 
Cou ʻetor of a local farm 
ong. Не isa rich mer- 
owner of many business 
Burmah and China. This 
fled to Bhamo after the revo- 
ng invited him to Ten- 
ome pretex. He accompanied us 
back to Tengyueh. On his 
‘made a prisoner and was 


had 
баг, Cha 


а he was ate 

Da with decapitation. He, however. 
T aff with a fine, of about Rs. 75,000 but 

I5 lives. under surveillance. The osten- 


ffering was his flight to 
Mamo. But the real motive was the satis- 
| ition of a private grudge. Sardar Chang's 
ther owned a house and а chemist’s shop. 
| те house and the shop were mortgaged to 
\lev-i-Piaow as security for a debt and 
Jitewards sold for default. The firm of 
|lev-i-Piaow occupies that very house now. 
| isis what excited his wrath. : 

| later on, when "general Lee-Ken-Yea 
| tited, a new charge was invented against 
| im, uz. that of keeping stolen goods in his 
(o But the’ Chinese téll us tha! 
| ie d md in this case too was 
ENTER e€ is said to have secretly 
| un € aid of the Consul for securing a 
The, on of the fine. and was about to be 
headed for thi 7 
| "lins of 15 
8.0 


ible cause of his su 


[the matter and fled one night, 


s to'this da: 

one y in jo vif 
n business We EY. 
hebt as lef 


| | E р е’ magistrate 
7 Jour е.— Long Ling ïs three 
Tilt na, тош Tengyueh, The Ting.is 
ERIS “nt а telegram to the General 
А Which he made certain 

S@inst Sardar Chang. The 
legra; m hands of the Sardar 
топе b осе The magistrate 
Prisoner . cre him on a pretext, was 
* On Bus Was about to be be- 
ing с retired and old General 
d. үшү forhim he was at 
t afterwards in the heat 


n Some mattéf;0pg RASTER Curuk Kang Collentien. Hbrigvarconsent by  swearin, 
ence of many gentlemen, on oath. Another Mahomedan na 
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in the court-yard of a temple. This incident 
caused pain to many people. s 

(3) Tu-in-Lyal..—Fhis man is a Mohame- 
dan. When at the outbreak of the revolu- . 
tion, the Tengyueh army attacked the city 
of Tuntang-chha-Fu, Mr. Laur, the general 
commanding the troops of the place, offered 
resistance and this man treacherously killed 


Mr. Taun- Chhoen- Yea, one of the proprietors of a 
S -. famous Chinese Bank. nr 


him. Sardar Chang was pleased at his con- 
duct and appointed l'u-in-Lyal to'the com- 
mand'of the 500 troops of the place. After. 
this Tu-in-Lyal was sent to take part in the 
battle of Soelin-fu. Allegations were made 
against Tu that he had oppressed people on 
the' wày and had-robbed them’ of their 
wealth and property. Sardar Chang wrote 
to another Mohamedan named Ma-Te-In to 
bring him to Tengyueh on some pretext. At 


first Tu would not consent. Ma-Te-In how- 


ever succeeded in winning his,confidence 


Lm 
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z о-Р{ао was sent from Tengyueh to 
nc. Tus He received Tu at Kang 
Lang Chai, which is one day's journey from 
Tengyueh. Sardar Chang had given secret 
instructions to Ma-chang-Piao to kill Tu 
and to bring his head to Tengyueh. After 
they had met at Kang Lang Chai and had 
exchanged greetings, Ma-chang-Piao sudden- 
ly took outa revolver from his pocket and 
&reditat Tu. The bullet pierced through 

2 Тив body and he instantly dropped down 
on the ground. Thinking that Tu was 
killed Ma-chang-Piao ran to fetch his 
sword to chop off the head. When he was 
about to engage in this act Tu brought out 
his revolver from his pocketand finished 
him with one shot. The bullet pierced 
through his chest and he instantly expired. 
Other people however cut off Tu's head and 
fo sentitto Tengyueh together with Ma-chang- 
Piao's corpse. Ma-chang-Piao was taken 
to a mosque and I saw his corpse there. 


: Carrying a Coffin, 
Thus one or two 
everyday and Chang 


would be done, 
On the first of Febru 


Yea arrived with grea DY саас 


t pomp and accom- 
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panied by a large bod oft 
days before Lee’s acid CON USE tiyg 
Chhir Khowe, who had fou el C 
Burmah. The Бл at Tall 


pis to reason Wa | 
reneral Lee-Ken-Yea wanted to des, PR 
him We shall hear more of “capit 

afterwards. this па 


Se, 

Jes music 

ge ee-Ken Yea уа 
Tupper [i te 

| ning \ 

end her 


Within a few days after L 
arrival two persons had 
cut off for smoking opium. 

Taun-Chhoen-Yea is one of th 
prietors of the famous local bank 
Chhoe-Ten-Chi. The mone 
of the customs office and the Consul a 


e p 
nam 


ed this gentleman to act as commissioner 
During the time he so acted he used to pul 
on European costume and was evident 
proud of his position. The customs offic 


tuned. 


ceased 
missioner. Shortly afterwards Ї was tol 
that he had been thrown into prison at the 
command of Lee-Ken-Yea. I could mij isthe s 
guess why he was thus molested until o j 
of my servants happened to inform m 
that Taun-Chhoen-Yea had been taken 
the bazaar from the Tamin, that prepar 
tipns for his execution had been, made | 
that a. coffin also was got-ready. Att 
last moment Sardar Chang appeared E. 
scene апа offering himself as security P | 
him from the execütioner's- axe. Ad | a 
he was shut up in a wooden саве | i 
his neck. fastened to it and was E 
in ‘the’ bazaar to the inclemency ^ | 

sun and the rain. When I witnesse : |! 
the midst of these indignities 16. 
eyes in shame. 


1 1 Deva 


- Nor ' Thei 
(To be continued) = | 
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"ен о? То lovers of Indian 
the harmonium "o portant question, and Mrs. 
Й "deserves our best thanks for having 
Ue doing so she has incidentally said 
Е не mark, it is nos my business to 
| feel in duty bound to. say, that the 
be abolished, as it is killing our 


music 
Maud 
git i 
ag wide 0 
5 


| т first place, it is out of tune and is spoiling 
d Ed to see Mr. P. R. Bhandarkar assert, 
Bit aihe October number of this magazine, that the scale 
|, yed inthe Vina “їз exactly* the scale of equal , 
E ! and that this scale is generally adopted 
Whoever knows anything 


опей іп гие fifths and fourths, intervals which 
‚ [зп occur inthe equally tempered scale. What- 
else itis, the scale of the Vina cannot be the 
ually tempered scale. 
lisa libel to say that Hindustani musicians employ 
5 com 448 artificial scale.. They do nothing of the kind. 
as told | their notes are always correct, and the best of them 
at the Judelect the discrepancies of the harmonium. 
ano thitis asked, "What right has anybody to say 
ild Do ме So-called ‘natural’ scale is used by the Indians 
ntil ont faite Vina or the Sarenghi, or in vocal music? Do 
p ndu treatises оп music say so? Or has any- 
the necessary experiments from 


|y performed 
. | Staining the fact 2” 


tthe Hi Я : А 

à пе Hindu treatises do say so, is proved in 

m tenselves, Pamphlet by quotations from the treatises 

i d O experi 

| өз ments, they are very simple, and can 
zn Y Performed with a Zambura or a violin. All 


25 nece d 
агу is to get a really good singer to sing 


= 


> ЕШ 
| Hadar’ eat them with the instrument. As Mr. 
a it himself. ino Helmholtz, he is certainly able 
fly ed it, Aad » 50 very simple. I have repeatedly 
utes 200 that our osfads never employ 
DR felt qualife "not this knowledge, I should 
fant аран fron d tO say anything on the subject. 
d 7 5 kilin An the question of scales, the harmo- 
d "The ita е by, destroying. its technique. , 
3 [s are not mine, : 
U. R. 


Mitre ; 


and pave b 
| jen, any 
ш Must wequate history of tlie sub- 
Ne ot h Ne e: Some attempt to take 
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ABOLISH HARMONIUMS ! 


This technique is the life and soul of Indian music. 
[ think it is to this that Mr. Bhandarkar refers, 
when he says that it is not his intention to defend the 
harmonium, as no high-class Hindu music can be 


.executed on it. This is some consolation, and for 


this we can afford to be thankful to him in spite of 
lis 
‘likely to mislead any thoughtful man. 

I was for over twenty years a harmoniumist without 
feeling any the worse for it. I used to play on it, 
write on it, give lessons on it, happy in the thought 
that I was doing some good to the community. 
Then I began to take lessons from the late Professor 
Kashinath Sukul, and immediately realised how 


‘foolish I had been to adopt that instrument, and what 


terrible injury it had done me. My notes were all 
wrong, my voice inflexible, and the good professor 
had his work cut out for him in trying to bring me 
back to the starting point. Of course I gave the 
harmonium up at once and took tothe violin. But 
the mischief was done, and though it is now years ago, 
[ still suffer for my sin, and play out of tune much 
oftener than I like. Naturally, [ат anxious that 
others should not suffer so. That execrable instru- 
ment has been banished from our classes, and when- 
ever I can, I try to persuade people not to have 
anything to do with it. ; 

Mrs. Mann may have made a slip or two, and 
there can be no harm in pointing them out. But 
could not this have been done without subjecting her 
to ridicule? Everybody is liable to. make mistakes; 
especially when dealing with a subject like the music 
of a foreign country. Has Mr. Bhandarkar made no 
mistakes in speaking of his own national music ? He 
says that the Sanskrit treatises on music speak of the 
Sruti as a unit of musical interval. Has he really 
consulted the treatises in question before making 
such a statement? The Sruti is not an ‘interval,’ but 
a musical ‘sound’, as the following quotations from 
the Sangitaratnakara will amply prove :— 
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HE RISE OF VAISHNAVISM UNDER THE GUPTAS 


By tHe Late SISTER NIVEDITA. 


the 15th century. 


“i 


witticisms about musical scales, which are not | 


*en many Vaishnavisms, end, with the movement of Chaitanya in 
, ШЕ would seem to have 
swept over Bengallike a fever. Wherever 


all. Let aso begin велес агь ЗБЕ ае" and low alike. It 
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: ; ing, and yet \ was the “devotion of t ed 
availed itself of th See os the кт Bai of so Bengali a too? pat Мең [шь f 
t the sam , : c ; f is gs y 
penetrated 3 ant and untouchable. Item- | of Krishna with which she is елга b s 
e D ti с 


the most 1gnor 


braced and transformed all that was left of | Brindaban towards which all h 


er wander; à 


: i Brindaban as a jtend. There was some st ings | 
Врат Wa est of tirthas, and | bond, during the middle P Special N | 
great college of prety» It ended, out- | together Rajputana and Bengal. at knit uda © 


hramas. Thiet л 
most notable of ashran à | ; = 1 his ; 
side Bengal, by creating а new. order.of | shown in the anxiety. of Rajput princes | A 


rchitecture, and'inside her boundaries, by | the recovery of Gaya from: the Musalinane | 
(teas a great vernacular on its anvil. And | No history of Vaishnavism can’ be ¢ S 


А É ЭА ааа 1 cóm lete | 2 
inthe form given to it by Chaitanya | if it does not on the one hand acto ii 


4 al Nityananda, it was a Bengali, rather | its own differences, as between Be M n 
‹ than ап all-India movement. It centred in | other provinces, and on ‘the other, expli. js eli 
»t Radha and Krishna, and the story ofthe | the Chaitanya-like personality. of, Meera [is] th 
| Gopis. The contemporary movement, in | Bai. 


the rest of India, selected for emphasis, | To the Indian. consciousness,. this media 
now this element, now that, in the older val renascence was bound up with a stro 
Vaishnavism. Here її anchored itself on movement for the assertion: of the rights oj 
Sita and Rama. There it found and clung women, as well as of the people... That th 
to some other rock. It ended by placing religious faculty of humanity is as mu 
Lakshmi-Narayan on the altar of worship. feminine as masculine, that woman has as (уеб 
i It is Lakshmi-Narayan who is worshipped much right as man to abandon the сай К w 
e throughout Maharastra and Guzerat. Itis of the household for the life of the soul, | 
| Lakshmi-Narayan that we find at Badri these are amongst: the convictions that Jr 
Narayan, and; in the valleys of that diocese. throned Lakshmi «beside Narayan, during | 
The -older Satya-Narayan had disputed with this period, as ‘the ‘centre of; Vaishnav 
Siva the possession of the road from Har- worship. It may be, further, that they a 
dwar and Kedar Nath, but it was the latest part of the inheritance taken over by it {ro отце; 


ang | 
for whi 
framed, 

Tiath-bet 


wave, the mediaeval revival, that captured Buddhism. The: thirteen. hundred women Firth cer 
the pilgrimage from Srinagar to Badri. and ‘twelve hundred men, who: were гё ire, 

‘Had there been a Lakshmi in the older ed into the congregation by Nityanandi eS 
Vaishnavism? If not, what determined Her Khardaha, cannot. have. been a ishipp 
inclusion in this mediaeval renascence? A without, precedent or parallel... Nor can |^ Arjun 


usand vea : - "ul 5 ; : led 
thous years of social history lie in. the with all their wretchedness, have . fat i 
|. 


answer to this question. It isan answer hold а strong conviction of the equal í 
that can only, be made. definite by a detailed of woman with man, to play 2 P^. ii 
study of the different sects and orders of life of religion. And ifit be: tru laadh, 
Modern: Vaishnavism, and a comparison of represented an old Buddhist ordek; E 
their beliefs, customs, and traditions. In ed by its own ‘oblivion ‘of its own it Plac 
this land of religious conservation, we may puzzled Бу ‘the absence of 2 niche =; 
rely upon it that the whole story of:its own he - Hinc | 
development is. written upon-the brow of Бе true, then it follows that. 
the faith itself, for the. first trained eye to religious right of woman WP. ш о 
decipher. We тау depend upon it albo, that deep growth in the Indian. mind. о ШЕ 
each- phase and form of the central idea has Mediaeval Vaishnavism m the E ү ` 
had its own individual history, most likely-| had its origin in the 80009 ie adh 
preserved init as eventual tradition, No- Е NS d ш 
thing that survives has occurred by ac- | 
cident. Nothing has been created out of 

‘Wantonness, or out of an idle desire: to be | 
different from others. Ideas so born must 

at once have perished. The synthesis of 

. Vaishnavism today is what it has been made 

115 own history. ; Ў 
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Both. Kedar Nath and Badri 70 
take their Mahants, or 
and thoügh.this rule may ve bee 
Sankaracharya, it must, has А, 
lised later. On the. V а! 
acalbattes hiatsedf, a5 also 
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st part alone. "That is 
rom an older than the 
Maharashtra stratum of 
doctrine. And this is right. It 

java OC nary-country that the propa- 
pO EA movement finds its fullest 

pue phase of Hinduism 
: T religion in Burma or 
but one element ina 
of its birth. It 
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st study, if we would 
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i hat was the heaven 
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L Strong 
ights of : 
ha the щей be not a later Vaishnavite gloss. 
; much Southern Vaishnavism is the Vaishnavism 
has as е Gupta Empire. It is the Vaishnavism 
М! was spread far and wide, with 
testory of the Mahabharata. The Pandav- 
Шо of the Southern villages, and the 
Pandava legends of the northern tirtha have 
| Hisngle chronological origin. ‘They both 
hey at Ue belong to the culture that was 
it {tom homulgated during the fourth, fifth, and 
aa centuries, under tne later Pataliputra 
a. Only in the South do we find 
| [ns in which the image of Krishna is 
j|] ‘nipped as Partha-Sarathi, the Charioteer 
ke Gee because only in the South does 
i e influence remain to this day, in 
i trength. The Narayana 
h now, is the old Narayana 
a ү as he was called— of 
Tis nl is the same Narayana that 
ресе by Skanda Gupta on the top of 
p о ОП 460 A.D., when he 
Moratine puc double purpose. of 
B. n vicos Is father’s sraddha, and 
/ bt arava.” Over the Huns. It is the 
do уела that seems to have been 
Bengal, under the Pal 
became the capital. 
i о иса to Devaki,’ says 
"Hews of p Ption on the Bhitari Lat, 
tanda y over his enemies, 


gang К 
г whic 
varned, 


e soul, | 

s that 
during 

hnavite | 


15 victor 


nu. to his mother. 
x е5, in 1 1 
i in the national epic 


Sed by such titles as 


IS sep : 
D оп а that the fourth century, 
` and so on © 400 A.D., the fifth, from. 
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'the story of Gokul and Mathura. 
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"Slayer of Putana," showing, as does this 
inscription, that Mahabharata Vaishnavism, 
though mainly dependent, for its ceniral 
figure, on the Krishna of the Bhagavad 
Gita, was intended to include and confirm 
How 
much of the Brindadan episode there may 
have been, in this original nucleus of the great 
tale, it is for the critics of language and 
literature to determine. The relative ages of 
the Hartvamsa, Vishnu Purana and Bhagavat 
Purana, hold that secret between them! 
That the child Krishna was always the 
slayer of demons we may be quite sure 
This aspect was of His very essence. Are 
divine beings not always known by their 
slaying of demons? Itis only when the 
fact of their divinity is firmly established in 
our minds that our attention can be claimed 
for their Gospels and their Gitas. 

In an age of great education, and general 
understanding of the essentials of the faith, 
the throne of Pataliputra had to show that 
the older Saivism was not the only form of 
religion that could ratify and popularise the 
sublime truths of the Upanishads. The babe 
who had dwelt amongst the cowherds on 
the Jumna-side had nevertheless been of royal 
Hindu parentage, and it was told of him 
that when the usurper had been slain, He 
was at once sent away, by Devaki and 
Vasudev, to be instructed in the Vedas.* 
Thus the grand personality that towers 
above Kurukshetra, and enunciates the 
body of doctrine which all India, in the 
year, 400 A.D., knew to be the core of 
dharma, combines in himself the divinity 
of the Indian Siva, the virility of the Greek 
Herakles, the simplicity of the Indian 
Christ, the tenderness of Buddha, and the 
calm austerity and bearing of any teacher 
of the Upanishads. The great truths he 
utters were in the very air, during the 
perio ‘when the E 
into its present form, under-the-patronage of 


the Guptas of Pataliputra. It wa ial 
"that the Divine Incarnation should give 


voice to the whole scheme of personal 
discipline and salvation, and that utterance 
orms, in the present case, the Bhagavad 
Gita. The political : power ^ that 
roved the background of the new faith, is 
een in the fact that the presence of the 


x See Vishnu Purana, Harivansa and Bhagavat 
СС-0. In Public Domain, GuRwuanangri Collection, Haridwar - 
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nbol of Vishnu, has been 


гсгат, as the sy! ; 
Salag , to the legality of а 


essential ever since, 


Hindu marriage. E : 
The tide of the Gupta Vaishnavism lifted 


and re-interpreted many already usn 
elements of life. The image of Narayana 
that it made its own, was à natural develop- 
ment from the figure that the sculptors were 
at that time in the habit of cutting on the 
stupas. The three little earthen mounds, 


placed side by side, that the common people 


were so apt, then as now, to make for adora- 


tion, the new movement explained as a 
symbol of Jagannath, Lord of the Universe. 
It gave a like account of the prevalent 
worship of a sacred foot-print. It incorporat- 
ed Buddha Deva in its own synthesis, as 
undoubtedly the tenth incarnation of Vishnu. 
It accepted and perpetuated the sanctity 
of Brahma-Gaya, as distinguished from 
Bodh-Gaya. And there, and at other well- 
known tirthas of that period, it endorsed 
the complex customs that had grown up— 
probably under the influence of Chinese 
and Thibetan pilgrims and merchants—of 
prayers for the dead. 

Nor need we suppose that when the 
Mahabharata was first promulgated, 
Krishna shone so much alone as He seems 
to us to do, today. To us, the whole tangle 
of culture that bears the name of the Maha- 
bharata, appears largely as a setting for 
the Bhagavad Gita. But on its first 
publication, it was almost equally impres- 
sive in all its parts. Each of the Pandavas, 
Bhishma, and Karna, had his place and his 
glory, in the national imagination. .Nay a 
Jcomplete map of the shrines and altars in 
Garhwal would show that even the munis 
and poets who contributed fragments,—as 


well as Vyasa, welder of the vast compo- 


Sition into a whole,—were held worthy of 
special honour and enthusiasm. 
Thus was established Vaishnavism, as 
ү роп the warp of Indian religion, for 
е time to come. What was Siva, we 
wonder, in the minds of those who knelt 
so eagerly at this period before the Incar- 


nation of Vishnu? Was He merely Nage- 


swar, or Nilkantha? Had H 

Ardhanari ? Probably not, шм 
3s difficult to see now He could have been 

uperseded Ьу Satya-Narayana without 

› Аз was probably the case. And 


Tis ;: ж 


HT TEN 


ips e worship quo theudathen. gasu рлар басіа the Сор 


prior to ‘that of Krishna tends ү E 4 
by the argument of the Devi pM һе Show, 
д А : i ura | 

jis, that Krishna zs Devi. Not уыт 
giant mind of Sankaracharya 4 dad. 
work upon the great conception i top chine 
and make of him Mahadeva, of Siva NG the | 

In this question of tl TE E 
that formed the firmamens 810 idi fie lal 
Krishna rose, we have a fronde ын șolida 
study. A great deal can be inferred Mi | 
the stories that have gathered rou Eo p the | 
name of the Divine cowherd. Bethy \ 
Him, to see if He is in truth an Ne 
tion of Vishnu. - Here the idea. of Bi p 7 
as the creator, has evidently not yet beet LP bet 
supplanted, amongst the Aryan classes and | 
yet the doctrine of the Trinity is implicit 
for Brahma shows the assumption thie 
Vishnu is his own equal. Krishna conqu 
the Snake Kaliya, and leaves his own foot 
print on his head. Here is the same strug 
gle that we can trace in the personality}. 
of Siva, as Nageswar, between the new 
devotional faith, and the old tradition 


| 
nj 


D 


ya fac 
поа 
шапа! 


fice to Indra. 
the older Vedic gods, who, as in some pa 
of the Himalayas today, seem to know 
nothing of the inter-position of Ваш 
And throughout the Mahabharata) v 
gives testimony to the divinity of d 
but Krishna never says a word about 
of Siva! That is to вау, the divini | 
Siva was well known, was taken EMI | 
ed, by both poet and aude in "n 
of Krishna had yet to be establis Fi 0 
shall find, moreover, that 1 the У 
the South, the religious processio" 
important a feature as 1t must CN 
in the Buddhist chastyas. Here m 
authoritative organisation, 10 ne impr 
such spectacles had powerfu y 
the pious imagination. Sn i 
TUE Ee therefore Du 15100 а] pi 
formative movement took place p 
of Vaishnavism, when India № 
united under the Guptas, 4° As ed an 
ad becomeso highly 49006 was © 
ipe, that the story of its Pd пф p 
definiteness in the POPU S et Sp Dr 
poch saw the synthesis, UD 
suzerain authority, of the doc 
Partha-Sarathi, speaker 9 


The same period saw 
00 Mon ed to the South, for the 
esos dP ihis great consolidated faith, 
eg of this £ 
«elling out of Garhwal and 
ne o Himalayas, as pre-eminent- 
à of the Pandava tirthas. This 
story and idea of 
E as in all probability connected 
апта last recension of the Mahabharata, 
ih the | probably, in its turn, the work 
| synod of poets, under Samudra 
d Chandra Gupta II Vikrama- 
|| between 330 and 455 A.D. We know 
et been |), fact that succeeding Guptas* were 
sses and уед worshippers of Narayana, in His 
implicit |yanation as Krishna, and that in this 
n that р, Krishna the son of Devaki and 
-onquen па the slayer of Kansa were joined. 
vn foot f ven this does not exhaust the story of 
: strugi ап Vaishnavism. The Ramayana was 
sonal ten before the Mahabharata. Rama 
16 "Im the creation of an age, earlier, still 
"jue vividly Saivite and still more conscious 
оет created by Buddhism than 
1 of Krishna. And before the composi- 
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tion of the Ramayana, before even the rise 
of Saivism, there had been a still older 
worship of Vishnu. When the idea of the 
Trinity came in, with the exaltation 
of Siva, Vishnu was at once made its 
Second Person. In all lists of the Gods 
—Ganesha, Surya, Indra, Brahma, or Agni, 
Vishnu, Siva and Durga, Не is named 
before Siva. In this fact, there must be 
history. Out of that history came the 
centuries of Vaishnavism which, in the 
consolidated Hinduism of the ages succeed- 
ing Sankaracharya, formed one of the two 
strands of which the rope of the national 

faith was twisted. From the time of early 

Buddhism onwards, we may watch the 

growth of an organised Indian faith, in which 

Saivaism and Vaishnavism are oscillating 

phases. A century of silence means only 

some episode to be recovered and recorded. 

Numberless must be the links between 

Sankaracharya and Chaitanya. For it is 

part and parcel of the nature of things that 

the Hindu development shall proceed by 

a regular alternation from Saivism to 

Vaishnavism and Vaishnavism to Saivism, 

and that the Epoch-maker, the avatar, shall 

be born again and again. 
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їл Min THE COMMISSION? _ 
pre | бср, fact that the appointment of 
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Dari lc of as cae d ү: 
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dove 1% “much ons, whether Royal or 
; lois МҮШ : É 800d to. the people of 
b T | iren s Ervic y recommendations of the 

a Жү. “Пес, ommission h 
pdt of о! India was E A der 
and | Or 89 favy р g 


^ V. ib, Me reli f ublic expenditure and 
n et. R > Ер 8 
dev; oyal Commission 
15е some remedy. But 
ommissio m PubipDanein. 
Was worse than Пе 


disease. The nomination of members of 
Commissions depends on the sweet will of 
the leaders of the political party that 
happens to be in power. Like packed juries, 
such persons only are made commissioners 
as would carry out the intentions, if not 
the behests, of the party which appoints 
them. Of course to prevent adverse criti- 
cism one or two persons are selected whose 
judgments are not to be swayed by consi- 
derations of so-called political expediency. 
They are always in a minority. 


A great author has said :— 

s bject of the politician is expediency. * * * 

оо Ve Be dic hand, of the philosopher is 

ruth, and his duty is to push every principle which 
quia aves бојеве 


regardless of the consequences which may | 


nthiwidøats ligetimate consequences — 


ace 
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fatal in politics than a pre- 
Nothing can fhe philosophical ES ced prie 
gomman a preponderance ү the Ee QUE 
Op Y" A. disi 7 ruth can hardly -e 

vs vs deas а Siia all countries а 
us SUS ai have been mainly formed Py 
Е аар ме ‘may discover a disposition to ma ke 
m. ithe test of truth, to close the eyes an п 
ep ind from any arguments that tend towar 

SON i nee, ж ж ж lt is probable that the Em 
2, а UU ‚ abstract truth for its own sake, which 
ү, Рен thinkers so high ап ascendency п 

qu { ] 
К is in no slight degree to be attributed to the 


itical languor of their nation.” abe 

т sop see that no Eod 
inted when anything is propose 
are appointe RDE io 
intended to be done for bettering 

A f the Britishers in the 
pay and prospects oi Е 
employ of the Governmen 9 "s 
Whenever any question arises tor su 
administrative necessities as the separation 
of the Judicial and the Executive functions, 
the excuse is made that there 1s no money in 
the coffers of the State to pay the expenses 
that would be incurred by the carrying out 
of such a reform. But without the appoint- 
ment of a Commission or paying any regard 
to the consistency of their position, exchange 
compensation was granted to the European 
officers in India, without taking into con- 
sideration whether a particular officer had 


to make any remittance to Europe for the. 


support of his family. Again no Commission 
was deemed necessary when the pay was 
raised of the members of those services 
which are called “Imperial.” ^ Was any 
Commission appointed to consider whether 
it was necessary to increase the number of 
British officers serving in the Native 
Regiments? Or was it found necessary to 
appoint any Commission to redistribute 
the territories of the various provinces of 
Bengal and Assam and the transfer of the 
capital to Delhi, all of which mean a 
heavy outlay ? From all these considerations 
it is not a matter of surprise if the people 
of India look with apprehension on the 
Royal Commission which is to commence 
its sittings towards the close of the year. 


If the aspirations of educated Indians are 
meant to be satisfed it can be done 
without the appointment of a Commission 
like the present one, on which with the 
exception of Mr. Gokhale there is 


no 
non-official Indian representative. 


The 


Ommission is ostemsibly tnicdevise Geaa Kang Golpgtiorn, louder way а 


for the larger employment of Indians in 
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the public services of their own | 
If so, does it not look like the 9 
Hamlet with Hamlet’s 

having only three Indian co 
of fifteen, these two of thre 
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E 
E. 

Ошу 


е m | 
who proverbially have elastic Ing обоа 
can hardly be expected to pos 
dependence of spirit which 
ticklish questions afi | ; 
diar 
those | “Ind 

| educat 


tackle the 
administration where the interests of In 
are expected 
Britishers. | 
There is unfortunately in these days af 
India a widely prevalent belief that по]. 
should be said or done which could, inam) "+. 


way, hurt the susceptibilities of those why andi 
are looked upon as the constituted authority] Ше 
When we remember how rigorously ti] diae 


press has been controlled by repress) 
measures witnesses can hardly be expedi 
to speak with that freedom without whi 
no public commission сап do any gwi 
When India was under the admins | 
the East India Company, оп the renewalt} “, 


its charter after every 20 years, Рай Гь 
ary Committees were appointed to B je 
into Indian affairs. The volumeso UA esc 
i 0 Committees | our ec 
reports of Parliamentary o Sus 
very important, since they E E. ОШ 
information showing the rea! © 


. [4 ү} i 
м D SM tion. [hat wal 
Cen AA S ME ол joyed by |. биш) 
due to the freedom of speech enj (m an] 
witnesses who appeared. cr vid 
mittees. Moreover, Imper!2'! B Engl] 
entered in the body poli = 
it has done of late. 


the 
The 


people as esmen an 
a desire amongst those stal үү ЖО. асе 
cians whose names Ва, “peaking pot W 
znglish-Sp ce to MA in 
rds amongst Eng stice ү 
вене i world to do Ju Mem 
25 PE 
according to their Lenan anches of Men 
Again, the Imperial br y pal th ба 
services E more bandos а ү 
other service in апу соза dic ad 
When we remember ho sing ns 
Great Britain 15 ER the de 
bounds, notwithstan Ё Ма 


tificial checks base le 
л and the keen So is 
which is taking place ee wh 
pected, that the Cona | 
ly, if not solely, €? omm 
would record any 166 


erue 
India 


their countrymen 


“our boys"?, that is the ques- 


pomo. questions with the natives of 
бео 

yon 

5021209: being thicker than water and 
Blood “said to begin at home, the 


charity pee cannot be, naturally, expect- 
үе their kith and kin of the bread 
ud butter which they get from serving out 
| т dia. Sir Edward Sullivan, Bart., wrote 
| in India. 

M less field f 

«[ndia opens out an almost exhaustless eld for the 
Ri labour of Great Britain, or in other words, 
edu! 


1 s maintains at a higher level than that existing in any 
ni ther country, the reward of the labour of educated 


отел. : 
E. „to men who weigh well the crowded 


condition of every outlet for educated labour in this 
country, and remember how dangerous to a State the 
want and desperation of the educated unemployed has 
alvays been, it will appear an ample reason for striving 
tothe utmost to retain if not all, at least a very suf- 
ficient portion of our Indian possessions. It is no use 
Whyperbole to say that the marked tranquility of 
England, when all Europe was tottering, was owing, 
nota little, to the outlet India had given to her educat- 
ed masses," —Letters on India, p. 29. 

“xxx For fifty or sixty years India has been to 
the brains and intellect of his country what the 
Western States have been to the thew and sinew of 
Americathe safety-valve that has yearly afforded 


inescapement for the surplus energy or ambition of 
our educated population. 


ittees df 


1 | There is no mob, however 
lee A Шш. and violent, half so dangerous as an educat- 
aracte a idling class, irritated with want, and conscious of 
Phat wi nla more than the crush and competition of the 
ed by the “h Mude enable them to acquire. 3 
ose 0) labour ЕЕ the price that is paid for educated 
| not the) hich as fee ve shall see that it is at least twice as 


È. ssa. existing in any other country." —4/b:d, 


here wi . 

ч pot 2 Edward Sullivan’s words are even 

тош ашушы, today that when, more than half 

y po We REO he wrote them. 
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political questions, was treated in a manner 
which even the dullest school boy would 
resent, if such treatment were meted out to | 
him by his teacher anxious for his welfare. | 
T . E . 

Well may Dadabhai Naoroji exclaim :— M 

50 In India, when the authorities are decided upon T 
certain views which are not likely to be readily accept- | 
ed by the public, a Commission or Committee comes 
into existence The members: are mostly officials or 
ex-officials—English or Indian. Some non-officials, 
English or Indian or both, are sometimes thrown in, 
selected by the Government itself. It isa well under- 
stood thing that in all matters officials are bound 
always to take and support. the Government views. 
The ex-officials are understood to be bound by grati- 
tude to do the same. If any one takes an independent 
line, either in a Commission or Committee, or in his 
own official capacity, and displeases the Government, 


I cannot undertake to say with instances what 
happens.” 


II. IS INDIA A CONQUERED 
COUNTRY? 


OT much heed is paid to the represent- 
ations of Indians, howsoever just 
these may be, because perhaps it is , 
assumed that India is a conquered country 
and therefore its inhabitants do not possess 
any rights or privileges. The very word 
“rights” seems to stink in the nostrils of 
many of the castemen. of India's rulers 
like Sir J. D. Rees. Nearly forty years 
ago, an Anglo-Indian, perhaps a member 
of the Indian Civil Service, wrote in the 
pages of a journal which is now defunct | 
"why the hardy Punjabees are easier to deal with 
than the effeminate people of Bengal. The former 
have but few conceptions of ‘rights,’ and, so long as 
these are respected, are ready enough to render 
obedience to superior skill and energy. The latter 
have learnt something of law and something of 
political economy ; and the result has been to make 


icious, querulous, and ready to combine. 
т hé: tory of Ed inthe last decade is full of 


illustrations of this.'* 

The teaching of modern. Imperialism 
which is rampant in the Christian countries 
of the West as tersely expressed by a 
writer in one of the newly published 
volumes of [Marmsworth’s History of the 
World is to the effect that conquest means 
enslavement or annihilation of the people 


conquered. 
То being assumed to bea conquered 
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abitants have, therefore, ac- 


country, its inh 
А to the Imperial school, no future 
e 


before them. Even the late Sir J. Seeley in 
his Expansion of England, wrote : — 


"India then is of all countries that which is least 


` of evolving out of itself a stable Government. 


apable o ernmen 
And it is to be feared that our rule may have dimi- 


i ; {Ше power of this sort it may have 
A s шкы. For our supremacy ha 
necessarily depressed those classes which had any- 
thing of the talent or habit of Government. The a 
royal races, the noble classes, * * have. suffere 
is most and benefited least from our rule. ‘This decay 

isthe staple topic of lamentation among those who 
= take a dark view of our Empire; * * [Seeley's 
Expansion of England, p, 196]. 

They do notknow Indian History well 
who opine that India has been conquered 
by England. It is their imagination which 
makes them think so. England never con- 

A quered India. The very idea of the con- 
quest of India was repugnant to the people 
of England, as expressed more than once 
in the Parliamentary Acts a century and 
more old. As far back as 1793. on the 
otcasion of the renewal of the East India 
Company's Charter, it was stated in no 
ambiguous language that 

“Yo pursue schemes of conquest and extension of 


dominion in India are measures repugnant to the wish, 
, the honor, and policy of this nation," &c. 


: This was again repeated on another occa- 
sion. 

Since India was not a con 
hence its peoples have 
fate of the Mexicans, Peruvians, Maoris 
and others. India would have been lon ; 
ago colonised by Britishers, and all those 
evils which follow in the train of coloniza- 
ton would have befallen ‘India had 
England conquered India by the sword. No 
because India was not conqered by England, 


therefore Indians were not deprived of high 
offices in the administration tr 


quered country, 
not shared the 


: c с of the countr 
; aing ше time of Clive or Suc 
astings. It was Cornwallis who exclud- 
3 ш CRA share in the- Government 

. OF India. . Cornwallis had i 
i MNA ad capitulated 


т in the war о 
Independence, | 


to India 


трапу occupied in this 
Е ed by ccnquest. Corn- 
шша, declared war again:t | 


ndia by the swor 


, to show ‘ad. FAB lan Фев трай вејвејавсі енче headi 


otri 
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The intentions of Cornwall; 
people of this country cannot be cal] 
He wanted to regain his lost 
with his own countrymen and 
deprived Indians of their birth 
cluding them from all high o 
and responsibility. How illibe 
were, in his dealing with 
this land of ours, will be clear to all hea 
care to read what he wrote on the occ 


of his preparing the famous Regulations of | te 


the peoples “ | 


1793. | "India 

He wrote :— | 

“I ; be urged tl i MA. 
› t may be urged that these ideas of justice аге | ie as 
incompatible with our political situation—that asthe | hy the 
people become rich they will feel their power and ү 
combine to subvert our Goverment. But there appears | ш: 
to me to be no ground for sucha supposition, for It w 


although we hope to render 


| 
| 

our subjects the happiest’ | which 
1 
| 


people in India, I should by no means propose to Ж Empre 
admit the natives to any participation in the legisla | РЕ 
tive power.” | of the 

He is given the credit for granting Per- ded 


manent Settlement to Bengal. But why this | Charta 
boon was granted to that province has been | 


made clear in the article which appeared in | But 
the Modern Review for September 1907 un- - explair 
der the heading “\\ һу Permanent Settle- m 
ment was granted to Bengal." The author | RW m 
ities could not help granting it, because КЎ 
otherwise it would have been impossible } mt i 
for the East India Company to сапу 0n ES 
their administration of this country: " n lle 
Cornwallis has found an apologist a i E | п or 
unjust: measure in depriving Indians o ^n fii 
high offices of trust and responsibility ™ Jc 


$ 


Sir John Kaye, who writes :— кнага | 


“Perhaps it was not so much that Cor Missed d 


i isers mi he native, as they ss) 
his advisers mistrusted tl ov He said) doubtless: - 


is Eu 
he hands of his E 
come 4 


nstrument of Эш 
to mix up 


It is not necessary to m 
on the apology which Kay t 
Cornwallis’ unjust and unjustifia Sd 
The whole administration of Corn" 
directed to reduce Indians to abjec 
ness if not to slavery. 

We invite the attention of 


the three articles which appes 
Modern Review for Febru: 


our 


ment of Indians in the Pub! 


‘story of the subject based 
б the his J i | 2 
give show why the authori 
| hest P. | records to Indi 
n oficia elled to employ ndian agency 
Pas Wer Par in the administration of 
certain €? a perusal of those articles it 
MORE that the clause 87 in the 
Pe 1833 of the East India Com- 
E meant so much to give wider 
E to pure-blooded Indians as to 
Б class which had been mostly 
‘ato existence by the immorality of 
| ee EPIS diaus known generally as 
; the ANS 1257 times. 
| indian Nabobs" 1n those 


That clause remained a dead letter till 
| ihe assumption of the Government of India 
К 


| Е 
1 Charte 
| wa 
| employme 
| furasians—4 


| i ian authorities were 
asthe | by the Queen. The India i 
rand | mtinclined to give effect to it. 
PS | t was this scandalous state of affairs 
on, for t wa f f the О 
appiest | which attracted the attention of the Queen 
ose lo | 


Empress Victoria when she assumed charge 
| of the Indian Empire and made her insert 
| those noble words in the Proclamation 
| which Indians look upon as the Magna 

Charta of their liberties. : 


egisla- 


Per- 
this 
been 


edin | But serious attempts have been made to 
Jun- | ‘plain away the Proclamation. 
ettle- 4 The late Sir James Fitz Stephen, sometime 


thor- ] hw member of the Government of India, 
sause | "ilit was nota treaty and therefore it did 


sible j mt impose any responsibility on the 
j on | Authorities, 


dro „fective reply to this was given 
B. ord Ripon when he declared that— 

iun cement is not a treaty, it is not a diplomatic 
| еттен wp: 8. declaration of principles of 
| Bii; i. P hich, if it is obligatory at all, is obli- 
B айй 1 А Lo to all to whom it is addressed." 

(d. Wea 7 

yes qo exp se how Lord Curzon also tried 
Eu J this e i away the Proclamation. It was 
wa |, meson 9f Lord Curzon which did 
P tio ; du in this SAY thing else to create that un- 
иш d Ud Away, Country which has not as yet 


his 
f all 


yin 


Wan aoa of the Bombay High 
nglish m Icle which he contributed to 
In al s- gazine about four years ago 
: lOusness who had appointed 
hi "Ustees ог trustors of India. 
роп Ыр the Britishers do not owe 
A Miu ton iie people of this 
a inthe idea : 
| Ming S made ове conquest of India 


9se who believe in the 
ight is R 


IS 01, „СОМНЕВА. GONG. ? 


аһ о Рбетуотётафигикўкатојї desstatm, Enriaayr that both the Governmen S of. 


Indians possess any rights and so to try to 
explain away the Proclamation. 

Regarding proclamations in general, Mr. 
Freeman, whose historical writings are well- 


known wherever English is spoken or read, 
has said : — ; 


ud But when we come to manifestoes, procla- 
mations, * * here we are in the very chosen region 
of lies; * * He is of child-like simplicity indeed who 
believes every act of Parliament, as telling us, not 
only what certain august persons did, but the motives 
which led them to do it; so is he who believes that 
the verdict and sentence of every court was necessarily 
perfect righteousness, even in times where orders 
Were sent beforehand for the trial and execution of 
such a man." (Freeman's Afethods of Historical 
Study, London, 1886, pp. 258-259). 

Sir James Fitz Stephen, Lord Curzon and 
others of their way of thinking would have us 
believe that the Queen’s Proclamation also 
should be classed with those which Mr. 
Freeman has labelled as “the very chosen 
region of lies.” But we refuse to be per- 
suaded to believe that Queen Victoria made 
lying promises to her Indian subjects. She 
meant her words to be given effect to. Nor. 
do we believe that her august successors did 
not mean what they said when they re- 
iterated the.great Queen's promises to her 
Indian subjects. We, therefore, take our 
stand on them, as well as on the natural 
right of every human being to prosper in 
his own country. 


India is not a conquered country and 
hence Indians claim as their birth-right to 
bé appointed to every post in the country. 

But even assuming for the sake of argu- 
ment that India is a conquered country, 
does any one sincerely believe that Indians 
do not possess what Thomas Paine has 
called the Rights of Man? 

No longer resort should be had to any 
subterfuge to explain away the Queen's 
Proclamation, so that no exalted person, 
like Lord Lytton, Representative of the 
Sovereign, might again be compelled to 
say on any future occasion :— ae 

о Il know that these claims and expectations 
е а or will be fulfilled. We һауе һай !о choose 
between prohibiting them and cheating them; and 
we have chosen the least straightforward course. 
The application to natives of the competitive exami- 

tian system as conducted in England, and the 
te ent reduction in the age at which candidates can 
ae ete, are all so many deliberate and transparent 
Ед for stultifying the: Act and reducing itto a 
EY. letter. Since I am writing confidentially T | 
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India appear to me, up to the present 
pent nable о алза endrerit Ihe hase 

: А егу ns 3 aking 
FRE О ihe words of promise they had uttered to 
the ear.” 2 

A policy should now be adopted which 
would have the effect of « ff ing from the 
memory of Indians passages like the above. 

Are not Ireland, Wales, Canada and 
South Africa also conquered countries ? 
But the natives of those countries have not 
been deprived of high offices of trust and 
responsibility. The present Secretary of 
State for India, of course, will make a 
special pleading for them, that they belong 
to “our race.” But we belong to the hu- 
man race, as muchas they do. Thatisa 
greater claim than the so-called superiority 
of “our race." 

“Qur race" is the Aryan race. Does Lord 
Crewe mean to say that he and we do not 
belong to that race ? His unreasonable dic- 
tum cannot justify the exclusion of Indians 
from the public services of their country. 

In his “India as “it may be,” page 228, 
DS in 1853, Sir George Campbell 
said :— 


“No principle is more incumbent on us strictly to 
observe than this, that all appointments which natives 
are capable of filling should be filled by natives." 


III. JUSTICE TO BENGAL 


I his very wellkhown work on the Rise 
of the. British Dominion in India the 
late Sir Alfred Lyall wrote:— ` 
“To advance in al w i 
by its soft and ET S epic uh 
, The valiant knight forgot to mention that 
his co-religionists and compatriots did not 
obtain their footing on the soil of Bengal 
by conquest. They did not Ee 
querors but inthe garb of « 
merchants" ‘to whom every e 
was offered,’ - 

Historians of the-rise 
in the East have not | 
fact how the ac 


come as con- 
unpretending 
ncouragement 


of the Indian 
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“sinews of war” in the liter 
phrase, for the British to rais 
ture of what they are now 
the most precious part of the Empire 9.8 
which the sun never sets, Over | 

A writer wrote in the Calcutta Rey, 

2 dnos tew 

(Vol. IH, January, 1845 pp. 167-168).— 

“The provinces (7. e. Bengal, Behar and Og 4 
* * are by far the most wealthy and productive des 
whole Empire. It is from the resources of the Gans the 
valley alone that Government is furnished ЖОН 
surplus funds; that it obtains the sinews of n w 
is enable to clear off the debts it had contracted. 
the upper and lower division of this vall 


al sense of that 
e the Superstrug 


ey, itis the 


ed. Of 


Proud of A ^s 


lower or that comprised in the Government of Bengal EI 
Ü 


which has been the main stay of the public finances, | 


Though it does not comprise more than a tenth ofthe — 
territory subject to the British crown in India, it yields 
two-fifths of the revenue." 


Victor Jacquemout, that 
French naturalist and traveller, writes ;— 


“But the English will make this conquest (of the 
Panjab) only at the last extremity. All that they have 
added to their territory for the last fifty- years beyond - 


у cre 
f vested 
wellknown к 


Bengal and Behar, beyond the empire which Colonel №. 


Clive had formed, has only diminished their ' revenues. 
Not one of the acquired provinces pays the expenses - 
of its government and military occupation. The 


ol the e 
ast, she 


Madras Presidency, taken in the lump, is annually 


deficient ; Bombay 
expenses. 
principally of the former, 
deficiency of the North-West 


annexed to the Presidency of Calcutta, Bundelcund, 


Agra, Delhi, &c., sets the finances of the two second: | 


ary states afloat." Nu. 
à : E "e 

The following extract from а recent I$ a 
hows that evel 

pays the 


A table given in the Blue Book o 
Material Progress of India for 191 
Province separately the amounts 


. revenue collected therein (whethe 


accoupts as Imperial or Provincial) ©: 
short of the total expenditure incurs contribu! 
indicating the extent to which each ренү Jnd 
towards the expenditure of the Gover! we 
and the Secretary of State or draws Be 2 
revenues. The excess of revenue n m 
vinces is as follows :— 


1909-10: 


Bengal —.. i 7110235 
Eastern Bengal and 

Assam 5 oo 
United Provinces 
Punjab 

Burma ax ED 
Central Provinces and 
Berar 
Madras 


57,01. 
3,236,201. Я 
1,674,449 : 
2,238,439 


3251362, zn ; у 
4.795,3 D 


Don 


is still further from covering its р 
Itis the revenue of Bengal and Behan а 
which, after making up the е 
Provinces, recently | 


x eh BURPESdntkieruBemba goliciion. Haridwar, Н 47731105. 


hat 
тиг. 
lling % 


qun 


Over 


^ 


ооа а 
| ay province 
„шүр з. th ; DE 
ТП is enditure in 1909-10 was 309,456; 

cess. 0 e year Was £370,407- This amount 
ee e following YC the general resources of the 

rse drawn } fact in the table is that 


ost interesting. 


urse 
: 0 The m | in rgto-1r double the amount 
evie — | conte ау and Madras, and more than 
- 18 ed by ee ributed -by Eastern Bengal, the 
3а) "amount, СОП Punjab; Burma and the Central 
in tli eee her: 'The very slight excess of 
пае (9 а Bengal shows that proportionately 
h amy ae ae she has been permitted to spend more 
j E | p. limits than Bengal. 
. or er : : 
isthe f pengal may then be said to haye a vested 
engal, lest in the whole of the Indian Empire. 
Es du оту confined to the province ог the 
ottne pi : E 
yis. lgl created Presidency of Bengal; she has 
hyd interest: іп India which is only 
own (кот to that of England. Revenue taken 
= jm thepeople of the province of Bengal 
(of the fabled the East India Company to acquire 
y have dover in India. 
eyond | But Bengal not only supplied sinews of 
;olondl ; 3 
enue, (ће shape of money for the building 
penses ofthe edifice of the British Empire in the 
De Bh she supplied men also for fighting 
i d This may come as'a surprise. to 
Behar, n have been reared upon the writ- 
up 8 I Anglo-Indian authors whose interest 
cently #510 misrepr, ane 
unb ones; T esent and abuse and vilify 
scond: уе nd in season and out of season 
| fing at them by calling them 
issue duis ү опу degenerate and so оп. 
ven 1 'Storical f SEINE 
even dir or act. that the army with 
зе iVe апі. other British generals 


al and. _ 


r eac 
‚ told 


Ror the. early battles in this country. 
ue REA Part composed of Benga-- 
lshop Heber, in his Indian 


Jm 
1. al, (Chapter IV) Sens 


ve inde 
i 4B Верада derstood from many quarters, 
р. i ndia ae regarded: as: the ' greatest 
nd Partly to | that partly owing to this, 
е always © their inferior size, the Sepoy 
nies. dr ENS from Behar and the 
Boss at little army: with which: 
ers, was raised chiefly. from 


Ham; 
m Ё d 
4 к Wrote in his work. 
tech tion 5 ee Statistical and His- 
Es [Уо], I, p ee and “Adjacent 
I Ey ative :95|:— В 
т Bengale - , | 
10ц а erm generally stigmatised 
вауу, but it should not be 
ae репой of our military 
eJ and mt entirely formed several 
Si; Soldiers, ,5'Inguished themselves as- 
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"against „which excess of expéndi- . 
Es North-West Frontier Province; 


CC-0. In Public Domain. GifukQ КАКЫ Anglo agis 


1 
Q e a 
t Peel said in 1833 in. is of course not palat 
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Parliament on the occasion of the renewal 
of the Company’s Charter, applies more to 


Bengal than to any other part of India. 
He said :— ў 


"In a word, to endeavour while we still keep them 
under British rule to atone to them for the suffering 
they endured, and the wrong to which they were ex- 
posed in being reduced to that rule, and to afford 
them such advantages and confer on them such 
benefits as тау in some degree console them for the 
loss of their independence." 

Every one of the above words of Sir 
Robert applies more to the people of Bengal 
than those of any other province of India. 
Speaking of the East India. Company, 
Sir Alfred Lyall writes :— 


“They represented an association which insisted 
upon regular remittances to. Europe; their primary 
interests and objects were still commercial ; and as 
soon as they found themselves irresistible they began 
to monopolise the whole trade in some of the most 
valuable products of the country. Ву investing theme 
selves with political attributes without discarding their 
commercial character, they produced an almost'un- 
precedented conjunction which engendered intoler- 
able abuses and confusion in Bengal.” ; 

Wrote Herbert Spencer :— ; dare 

"Imagine how black must have been their deeds 
when even the Directors of the Company admitted 
that ‘the vast fortunes acquired in the inland trade 
have- been obtained by a scene of the most tyrannical 
and oppressive conduct that was ever known in any 
age or ‘country.’ Conceive the atrocious state of 
society described by Vansittart, who tells us that the 
English compelled the natives to buy or sell at just 
what rates they pleased, on pain of fogging or соп- 
finement." à i 

This state of. affairs applied solely to’ 
Bengal. So that as Bengal suffered most 
in the days of the East India Company, 
Bengalis should, as a sort of compensation; 
prosper most, as hitherto in sone directions’ 
they have done, under the direct rule of the 
British Crown. But we do not ask for 
any preferential treatment for Bengalis, 
though that would not have been an unfair 
demand. What we ask’ for is that Bengalis 
should be-entitled to be appointed wherever’ 
they may. be qualified ‘to hold office ; just 
| proper no one 1$ excluded from 


asin Benga r i . 
office ‘because of his not being a native of 


vince. A 
E. not only supplied fighting men, 
but writers and clerks without whom the 
administration of no civilis.d country of the 
world can be x. dd 

| the brain in th | E 
Bengal has been t ыо AS 
fable to the p 
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generation of Anglo-Indians and Britishers 


told so. 
о as not the lovalty of the Bengalees 


severly tested during the dark days of the 
Indian Mutiny ? Not to speak of Bengal, 
but outside it, the Bengalees stood on the 
side of the Anglo-Indian Government and 
tried their best to put down the mutineers. 
The fighting Munsiff, the wellknown Babu 
Peary Charan Bannerjee of Allahabad, 
Babu Dakshina Ranjan Mukherjee, who for 
his services during the Mutiny was made 
Raja, in Oude, Bengalee clerks in charge of 
several offices in the North-West Provinces 
and Punjab rendered very valuable services 
in the sore hour of trial of Britishers in 
India. 

Bengalees were the most important of all 
the camp followers of the British in their 
march of progress from Bengal to the remo- 
test western limits of India. The rule of 
the British was made popular by the 
Bengalees who served as interpreters be- 
tween them and the inhabitants of the terri- 
tories which came to be brought under 
British rule. 

But for all that Bengal and Bengalees 
have done for the establishment and con- 
solidation of the British rule in India, what 
treatment have they been receiving at the 
hands of some Anglo-Indians ? Vilification 
of the Bengalees seems to bea very pleasant 
pastime with many of them, Macaulay 
who by his own showing, came out i 
India with no higher motive than shaking 
the pagoda tree and grow rich in as short 
a time as possible, in his well-known essays 
on Clive and Warren Hastings abused the 
Bengalees to his heart’s content. Other 
Anglo-Indians there are. who have not 
sctupled to follow his example. A well- 
known author has remarked that— 

“In political life gratitude is of all 


E ngland, Cabinet 


rics ot only to the 
Beng » Dut also tothe Sikhs w 
Whom their political su a 


Жш 


PE ARR к 


ng the time of thedge 


been swe 
фур po 
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Mr. H. H. Stevens, Memb 

nion House of Commons for the 
B.C., is reported (їп the“ 
1912) to have said ina meeting: 


8 a 
do 


— 


bou i 


If they had no 
of the British and cast in 
would have been in 
M 
debt of gratitude rests more 
the British." 


assisi 


Ith the 
lation у. 
4 to І against them 
with the Sikhs than 


ў 


|с, 
Is this the way in which the loyalt lis work 
Indian fellow-subjects should be rewarded? {mae ba 
Intellectually, morally, spiritually ayiov the + 
we do not know why we should notgg the 
even physically, Bengal is one of the ш "S V 
advanced provinces in India. 
demands that justice should be done to her] 
Of late, it seems that everything is being) "° 
done to discredit and suppress the Benga 
lees. M. J. Chailley, whose work has 0 
translated into English by one Sir Waj; 
Meyer, writes :— ў 


“Ап eminent ex-official of the Punjab; Coles 
Grey, who still lives in the province, and meditates. 
the present in the light of fifty years р 
written the following apologue on the pe 
the Bengali Babus to hold the first place in Ini 
administration :— e. 

i the Chinese ha 
he said, that the first peoples 
the Mingreli 
se them, and = 
uered рей К 
ministrat ting th 
2 Bengal 

lih 


Ih an. 


fte con 
0 wer 
Briti 


“ ‘Suppose, 
to conquer Europe, and that the 
whom they came into contact were 
They educate these, mould, and civili 
them as intermediaries with the Cora 
and as collaborators in the work o ал 
Later on, however, continuing their ae 
they meet the Greeks and the Romans 
Mingrelians then be allowed ү Mer 
monopoly, and to remain the о 
principal, auxilliaries of the ae 
exclusion of Romans and Greeks 3 
icisms 


t leas 
0 


passage quoted above, 
while notice is taken of € 


h 
conduct of Europeans т 


in the plainest manner P 
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Bengalees in particular. mi 
referred to is not calculate, 


good relations 
Anglo-Indians. "e 
angreengeleesraaare been V' 


compared to Mingrelia 


between 
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ken the trouble to" explain 
Bengalees resemble Min- 
does he refer to as Greeks 

ia? If he and his transla- 
shave discovered “Һе 
in India, why does he 
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trio 
mpatt 


en con А 
and his translator Sir Wm. 


lso left us іп the dark regard- 
which “the Greeks and 
India have obtained by their 
agin contact with their British con- 
| Е We hope in а futute edition of 
| wok Lords Minto and Morley, under 
iwe patronage the above mentioned work 
wüelight of day in English garb, will 
Ше the public into their confidence and 
Hel us what. they did during the period of 
it Indian regime for the advancement of 
ihe Greeks and Romans" in India. 
| Wehave stated very clearly the grounds 
„jich demand that justice should be done 
jd Without Bengal it was 


Ayo 


loyalty o 
warded? 


It was out of the revenues 
alen from the people of Bengal, that wars 
at fought with the princes in India and 

rience, 40 concluded with them. It was Sepoys 
aa eee mostly Bengalees in the Army of 
[р sh which fought battles in the 

the Company. ^ Bengal 

d writers in the ‘different 


Sesses 


intrinsic merits in 
Y other 


Provinces are unfortu- 
> in education she is 
rapidly. The literary 
ngal are very promising. 
m modern times produced 
SE rks stand comparison 

est literature, 1 
UE. Bengal and the 

п ole. Mr. G. K. Gokhale 
Iceroy's Council, оп 
bserved :— 
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alone has 
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ch has grown in this 
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18 to its present dimen- . 
E 15 а thought that makes 
nerely the infinite kindness ` 
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not merely the friends whom we have made here, that 
we shall Miss, it is the entire influence of Calcutta and 
all that it stands for that will now be lost to us. My 
lord, some of us have been coming to this city year 
after year for several years past—I have come hear 
now continuously for eleven years—and we have learnt 
to feel for this province the same enthusiasm which the 
people of Bengal feel. Its waving fields, its noble 
streams, its rich and wonderful vegetation of every 
kind, throw on us now the same spell that the people 
of this province experience, and the warm-heartedness 
of its society, its culture, its spiritual out-look on life 
and the intensity of its national aspiration, have made 
a deep and abiding impression on our lives, We bid 
good-bye to this city with profound regret and with 
every good wish for its continued prosperity that the 
heart can frame. ‚ And we sincerely trust that great as 
has been its past its future will be even greater," 

These are the titles of Bengal even to 
preferential treatment, which, however, we 
neither claim nor ask for. On these grounds, ` 
she claims only justice and fairplay at the ' 
hands of her rulers. 

Bengalees were simply surprised, not to 
say disappointed, when they found that no 
one of their community was deemed quali- 
fied to sit on the Commission which has 
been appointed to inquire into the public 
services of this country. 

The police and army in Bengal are not 
manned by natives of that province. A 
great deal of the revenue of Bengal goes 
thus to maintain теп who are not of 

- Bengalee extraction. It may be argued 
that Bengalees are not fit for these services ; 
hence it is necessary to bring natives from 

‘other provinces .for the police and army in 
Bengal. But is this allegation of the unfit- 
ness of the Bengalees true? Even assuming . 
for the sake of argument that this allegation” 
as to: the unfitness of the Bengalees. for 
service in the police and army was true, : 
has ever any attempt been made to make“ 
them fit for these services? What man has 
done man can do. The Japanese, who half 

` а century ago were no military nation, can 
and do furnish to-day soldiers who are not 
considered inferior to those of any other 
people in the world. Can it be said in : 
seriousness that Bengalees could not be 
made efficient soldiers and policemen if they 
were trained and drilled to do these sorts 

“of work? — ЫК х 
Are Bengalees not fit to serve in the . 

Provincial Educational Service, that a. Sikh 

gentleman— not domiciled in the: province — 

' Z has been recently appointed a professor - 


cof. Baglishi in, the Dacca. dud od 


510 
the extraordinary qualifications of this 
for this post, except that he fail- 
ed to pass the Indian Civil Service Examina- 
tion held in England? In Dacca in a 
female school Parsi ladies, who are not 
graduates, have been appointed, to the exclu- 
sion of Bengali lady graduates, on salaries 
bigher than those drawn by the Lady- 
Principal and professors of Dethune College. 
: Bengalees are not given to inter-provin- 
cial jealousies. Never have they protested 
against the appointment of any one not be- 
longing to their province to any post in 
Bengal. It wasin Bengal that the idea of 
Indian Unity was conceived. It is therefore 
in the fitness of things that Bengalees 
should not raise any agitation against the 
influx of people from other provinces in 
their midst., : 
But justice demands that Bengalees should 
not be excluded from serving in their own 
province and in other provinces in appoint- 
ments for which they are specially fit. Domi- 
ciled Bengaleesin the Panjab, Behar and the 
United Provinces are not treated as natives 
of those provinces, in the matter of appoint- 
ment to the public services of those provinces. 
It. 15 .а great hardship to them. Their 
grievances should be immediately redressed. 
‘The late Revd; Mr, M: A. Sherring's 
estimate of the character of Bengalees, 
D e nd uu а quarter of a century 
б eee or ne edification. of all 
Bengalee. REIS [SOE м ioc 


“To their honour, be it said, they have long been 


the lead, ic opinion i i i 
fit qoaa public opinion in India, It ss they whe 
. In 


i itis they who chief 
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RUE an amount ofactive patriotism and 
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that they belong to an inf 
_tishers have superior 


. risky to indulge eit 


nor do, we believe that s 
“ments .cán ever be who 


knowled бг Si ) 
S dtes ‚ сап be found both in Gre 
: the British people; 


“instance, Lecky writes :— _ 


“Unquestionably, at the pr н > 
esen oe 
classes of Bengal, especially these, time, the Gir. 


imbibed the true spirit of k Persons ү 
anxious faithfully to follow its Ense. 
i 


extraordinary mental 
Englishmen looking on 


| are very apt 

Шис of this mental state of (s Bened ose tha 

rom, and indicates, ге alees аңы. 
Е sum sts 

conceit. | Pluousness 


Hence he is common! | 
nc ] y spoke inet | 
misjudged, his faults are exar ed PAU o | 
are distorted, and the very eflorts he d 
improve himself are held up to ridicule E 

» Now 


this is most unfair and reprehensible, Consider, | nation. 
tbe entire revolution which he is undergoing i yr. | 
Is A In Mir 


lectually and socially, it would be a 
Bengalee did not make many 
otherwise place himself ina ludicrous po 


importe 


tion which he only now hears about, and reads абод 
but which has not yet, except to a very mea 
extent, passed into.his being,—when he has this we are 
been refined in the crucible of wisdom, and his} rur. 
become a genuine lover of virtue, and a sturdy 


champion of the truth, then he will occupy that exalted 1 ү" p 
position in India, as a counsellor апаў guide toils | Wat th 
teeming inhabitants, which his talents already indicate f able, ^ 
to be that which he ought to fill.” r fee | AY no 
"[ have dwelt upon the character of Meer | mi cor 
in order to show, that, being at the head of nade СТЕ 
of progress in India, he has set on example of indep y 


ld be to the interest an 


dent thought which it wou . 
honour ШОШО other nationalities to tole ү'—Ёйїї | Others c 
Tribes and Castes, Vol. III, рр. 279—297: бе c 


IV. RACE SUPERIORITY 
NE of the objections B. 
© the wider employment of En. ij 
high offices in De ne. 


soe x js a 
n c1 DA 
? h. We thin 
can not approac oit wholesale con 


logy 9*, 
ale en ЕТЕР! 


nation or in wholes 


Inferiot and superior spe 


It is easy to find authors ^ 
: as It 15 
fication 0! 


instances of the vili 


ШЕ aures 


a strong” 


Y . 
ave been mainly formed by poli- 
disposition to make ex- 


he mind from апу 
| x t 
ange; T 
abstract | 
fan thinkers so great an ascendency in 
in no light degree to be attributed to the 


И rok their nation’’.—(History of 


ing {Eure 

| pel 
iy [гп й 
It shoulc 
e mation have 
| Mr. Kelly, 
4 05: : 
4 ean displomacy is neither more nor less than 
Ni B. large scale, and any less immoral-system - 
| um be denounced as unpractical by the moral sense 
d European nations. We can mot but ask ourselves 
| ay individuals should respect morality with one another 


| be remembered that the British 
been reared on politics. 
a well-known American writer, 


m | wen they hold it up to scorn іп their relations with 
hen fe | réghoouring states edge 740 of Kelly s.Govern- 
iis mind | rator Human Evolution. 

dv te | If we were disposed to attach too much 
гей and | importance to pronouncements like the 
NM above, we should have to say that truthful- 
шеш | ms was at a discount in Europe. But 
аз li] we are not such fools as to believe that 
E mlhíul persons are rarer in Europe tban in 
геа | her parts of the world. Nor do we believe 
je tois | that the character of a people is unchange- 
DUM What may be ‘true of itin one age. 
Bengalt | E! not be true in another. It is certainly 
пе pariy A ыч to say that every Britisher excels 
ШҮ M Indian. ma greater regard for truth 
"Hind | withstanding what Lord | Curzon: and 


аы 


to read Мах Muller's lecture on 
character of the Hindus to be 
€fact that they are not inferior ` 
fo any other people on the’ 


e ny 


fice 


Perjury in law courts shows 
ut SM Possess any regard for' 

EE А the same sort of thing. 
Witnesse nitish law-courts and 
Wep з by British judges and’ 
90m here for only one' 


at 
o 


lave г 


Perjury in q 
attention ou 
стапа. 


ne coünty-courts is so. 
ght to be directed to’ 
U am saying it as a * 
Ud Bench for 23 De .that;. 
alencc к Justice between the. parties 
NCC Of false swe ti sh Pup so P P 


essing 
lost Ге ing} 
Othe Possib} 
ey, 
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shocking. It has been a matter which has placed a 
very great anxiety upon judges who have to try cases 
and endeavour to do what is right and just between 


the patties. False swearing is increasing in a way 
that I think the legislature ought to pay attention to 
at once. I do not think any one would oppose that 


greater powers should be 
judges for checking perjury." 

Nor can it be said that Britishers are ex- 
emplary in private morals. For the birth- 
rate of illegitimate children їп Scotland is 
officially declared to be twenty per cent. and 
hardly less than that is the case in England. 
Sexual immorality has grown to such an 
extent in Great Britain, that the Legislature 
there is contemplating to take such legal 
measures as to keep it within bounds. Our 
object in saying these things and what follows. 
is not toclaim moral superiority for our own 
people, but only to show that if Great Britain 
were a dependent country its foreign rulers 
could have found excuses for excluding its 
people from high offices. 

Drunkenness prevails in England to a 
degree which fortunately, is unknown in 
India. But we do not know how long this 
superiority of India will last. ` - 

The cases of Crawford, Larpent and some 
others have only to be cited to show that 
in matters of official corruption there are 
black sheep amongst whites also. The 
practice of taking "dàlis" by white officials 
will be commented “upon -later on. In 
England ° itself municipal corruption and 
the offering and acceptance of bribes during 
elections are not negligible evils. During 
the Boer war there were scandals in con- 
nection with the supply of war materials 
tarnishing the names of prominent men. 

Sir Ch. Dilke wrote, quoting instances 
within his personal observation, in his Greater 
Britain, regarding the “singularly strong 
disposition towards cruelty” of his people, 
“wherever they have a weak enemy to 
meet.” “It isnot only in. Se es that 

cruelty comes out; itis often seen in 
aes dard peace.” We need not quote 
the whole passage. It may be read in the 
fifth edition of his "Greater Britain (1870), 
рр. 445—447: Yetitisby no means difü- - 
cult to find Englishmen who are chivalrous | 
towards weak races. Sir Charles also quotes 
conversation and historical examples which 
made him “remember our descent from 

UE LOUP zi B ў : bbe » Yet he 
Scandinavian Sea-king rol see 


placed in the hands of 


rs”. 
uy tKendrilpelisoton gister foolish and biased 
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one referred ] p 
al robber. Unfortunately, | 3 
E. T liec: er indians, it is exactly MEI pleaded for 


er. J e seo . o Sols 
however, in the case education in these terms : — English 
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instances like these that an 
against the whole “We must do our best to form a class w 


from particular 
interpreters between us and the milio edo may be. 


indictment is drawn up 


А which prevailed in his country was simply usiness of shopkeeping in India would {что 
: "pu 11 Паша: 


appalling. He held that debauchery, drunk- have been impossible. But how is this cae 


population. govern ; a class of persons Indian in blood Whom we d рата! 
se loss we are all] | but English in taste, in opini and соо d. | 
General Booth, whose loss we а na ut English in taste, in opinions, words and intellect! 1853 | 

g ande r tions of the lan Without i : à © рып 
deploring, branded large por d SI |, Without the creation of this class | | 
of his birth and living as “Darkest Siue interpreters, the large number of Bates i? 
He knew that the amount of immorality lvho find State employment or carry on ther | 


|) enness—aye, every sort of crime and че treated by — Anglo-Indians? Sir Hom шй 
grew and throve luxuriantly in the Set o Cotton writes in his well-known wok | ү 
Christian England and Scotland: We do named “New India” :— | forthe 

Я ; is enthusiasm led him 5 re TET tion wi 

not know whether hise 1 “The more Anglicised a native is, the more he is | ment” 


4 unconsciously to draw too dark a picture. disliked by Englishmen. The sense of jealousy be. 


Sir Thomas Munro, in his evidence before A TE puc professed M я ЫШ 
Я : "E t à peak шше. 
the Parliamentary кше Е па > broken English more than those who speak good ment. 7 
enquire into Indian eiue fpes the iolloW- English; those who are subject to Hindu prejudices more b 
ing characteristic reply when asked about. more than those who have renounced them; and countryn 
civilizing the people ot India :— generally those who are far removed from English туе ea 
Ps А Peat aka habits of thought and life more than thdse who have 4 |knowled, 
I donot understand what is meant by the civilization made a very ее approach to them. They аге mor - ls to go 
_ ofthe Hindus; ** * But ifa good system of agri- pleased with the backward Hindu than with his Ш Whole p 
Fad culture, unrivalled manufacturing skill, a capacity to advanced compatriot, because the former has madeno © rith thar 
. produce whatever can contribute to convenience or ИИ атаа, А 
luxury ; schools established in every village for teach- “This dro Ку rankles in the mind. р Equa 
ing reading, writing and arithmetic ; the general of all Anglo-Indians, and especially. of officials. 1018 declara 
practice of hospitality and charily amongst each other ; h Pan f : d р. the East to develop f M. 
and above all, a treatment ofthe female sex full of 126 peculiarity о iresi ерес iority" | 
; 1 sex full o . PARE eriority" (New Leo 
а ао, aeaa eta Аа acon к: sentiments of intolerance and race sup 
N con , respect and delicacy, are among the signs [Ж A erf 386 0-41) б! 
which denote a civilised people, then the Hindus 722° second e ition, 1886, рр., 40-41% E | Lords! 
are not inferior to the nations of Europe; апа if Many  Anglo-Indians of the D Lgs 
civilisation is to beconie an article of trade between the generation seem to be of opinion that they | Brand 
two countries, I am convinced that this country War reed at mistake in giving о 
(England) will gain by the import cargo." ауе COm mite Cae ay "6566 


2 : 2 0 
education to the natives of this country; d 


The above holds true to a great extent they imagine that by so doing, they ha 


even to-day as it did. a centur я s into 
Тс iy 5 Thomas ЫШ ago When brought vee CTO ETAT GE and 
БЯ : à existence. But as has been stated 65 hal 

In this- section we have said nothing over again in the pages of this Кеа 
regarding the intellectual capacity of Indians, education was not given entire y 0 
for it 15 too late in the day to deny its altruistic or philanthrophic тойу fr 
: ресе now. Norbave уе dwelt on the people of this country, but chiefly 
UE Шу: of {һе races inhabiting considerations of the self-interes | 

ФА] bar zu slington s commission is to rulers. The battle of Plassey ME 
DE ccs dude aid exten Ае dor 1757 A.D. and the Desc 
Indians op curative and executive ability of Behar and Orissa was obtaine Hay, 
ndians, it would be idle to contend that India Company in 1765 jlish 
m whose ancestors commanded armies ompany did not at once establa 
PRI Provinces and whose brethren fand colleges for the education ORUM 
tw governing capacity in Native fliving in the Dewanut. №) 
hopelessly imcompetent. people who at first helped ! 
; . themselves by the establishme? 

and colleges. - F 
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n that imparting education 
t India was not fraught with 
he i| consequences as keeping them 
ed This is clear from the evidence 
ШШ witnesses who appeared before the 
iUe Committees appointed in 


] o 
Ü ar 
1 ОО occasion of the renewal of the 


e conclusio 
natives О 


a 89 m Company's Charter. Witness 

of p. “iness bore testimony to the--benefits: 
hers | “41 would ассгие Фо the State by pus. 
her | 1 education .in. India eee 
uld | "tialliday, who rose to be the first Lieute- 


wnt-Governor of Bengal, in answering the 
| question whether there was “any ground 
| forthe supposition that the spread of educa- 
tion was dangerous to the British Govern- 
ment” said :— 


"None whatever, on the contrary, it appears to me 
atthe spread of education must. assist-the—Govern- 
met. The educated classes, I think, feel themselves 
more bound to us, than with their uneducated 
countrymen, apart from the general fact that it is 
more easy to govern a people who have acquired a 
knowledge of good and evil as to government, than it 
Sto govern them in utter ignorance; and on the 
"hole popular knowledge is a safer thing to deal 
th than popular ignorance.” 


um mus emphatic, if not more, were 
velop Wi M of such competent witnesses as, 
Шо qme Eo 1 revelyan and Cameron. Mr. 

lode arshman in his evidence before the 
sent Жл, w 9mmittee on the тбїһ of June, 
P Bandon ad asked by Lord Monteagle of 
or 


JR» Yo ; : 
portant ге 0и. have given to the Committee many 
= ma 


eco zr . 

po rong opinion oe coupled with the expres- 
and T "Cation in India 25 to the necessity of extend- 
dat da fmen ое а, and with the expression of your 
uec | Pied for that D of the present resources 
he Scierie Pose i -do you. apprehend any 
DE чеш ot eq ca econnexion in consequence. ofthe 
юш I caton in India 2” 
the: |o еру, Мг . 
it 12 | Deve V Marshman said,— 
al © our ought that t nj 

i Tread © Political su here was any danger 


Perhaps some 
9vernment may think that 
€tween the idea of a des- 
free Press, and that here- 
© Some difficulties arising 
ne freedom of the Press 7 
п that idea never suppose 


any danger ini 
ation of th &er to our dominion 


Com р. 
n 


ances " 
Who of t1 
еп that регбі 


"ner. ere 
al e JS 
e du 


Urge . 
"© evidence, Sir Charles - 
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EDUCATED INDIANS 


Trevelyan said that imparting of education 
to the natives of India would 


“beme QOLM VE c О 
dominion, and most oth too 7 $ 


Ty mention, as a familiar il r1 
tion, that I was 12 years in. India, and that the first © 
SIX years were spent up the country, with Delhi for | 
my headquarters, and the other six at Calcutta. The i і 
first six vears represent the old regime of pure native 


ideas, and there were continual wars and rumors of 

wars. The only form which native patriotism assumed 

up the country was plotting against us, and meditat- , 
ing combinations against us, and so forth. Then I] 
came to Calcutta; and there [found quite a new) 

state of things. The object there was to have a free) 

Press, to have Municipal institutions, to promote: 

English education and the employment of the Natives |, 
and various things of that sort."' 

In passing, we may ask whether it was a 
statesmanlike act to have shifted “the capi- 
tal of India from Calcutta to Delhi? Has 
Calcutta deteriorated so much since the 
days of Trevelyan that it was not consider- 
ed safe any longer to locate the capital in it 
but to have it removed to Dehli ? 

Mr. Charles Hay Cameron, who was 
President of the Council of Education, asa 
witness before the Lord’s Committee on the 
7th July, 1853, was examined as follows :— ` 

7450. Lord Monteagle of Brandon] Do you ү 
anticipate any danger to the connexion between 
England and India by the extension of education 


amongst all classes of the subjects of the Queen in 
India ? 


"No; I itas a bond of union. EC. 
«7451. Will you state your reason for that-opinion ? 


“Му reason is, that their own literatures, the Sans- 
rit and the Mahomedan literatures, are of such a 
character as to excite the minds of those who study 
them against the dominion of infidels, as the Maho- 
medans would say, and of Mlechas as the Hindoos 
would say. The influence likely to be exercised by 
education in our literature and science is, of course, 
of quite an opposite kind, calculated to inspire respect 
for us, as their teachers, who bring them up to the 
level of the most civilised nations of the world. £ 

“7452. Would not the gravitation of the educated 
lasses be all in the direction of the civilization of 
Europe, rather than the turbulence of Asia, and above 
all, of Asia in a state of revolution ? ne 

“I think entirely so. I 


think the classes we are 
educating know perfectly well that their sole depe 

is upon us; and that 1f we were voluntarily to leave 
ihe country, they would immediately have to succumb 
to. the warlike classes. They are perfectly aware of. 
that, I think, aud that their safety consists, and will 
consist for a great number of years to come, in the 
protection of the British Government. — - 

“7459. Earl of Ellenborough.| Do you think that 
we can educate the civil classes, and prevent education 
from reaching the military classes ? ; \ 

Чо; I should desire to educate both. 
Келет СрІ5е8отиЯн ане of Brandon.] 
think that the military class, educated and. 


Do | 


E ДЫ 
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n which you have witnessed 
i ional establishments, 
i the Indian educational е en 
e dangerous to the British connection 
w g 


“ated military classes ? 
пш nore Would be less dangerous, for the 
e a “which I have given ; and, looking at the ex- 
eae of history, we know that the great conquering 
a. of antiquity educated their subjects up to their 
own level." 
On à memor 
said :— 
| “The other 
ү have not the power to 
y policy. Can we enact 
exactly that which we аг 
altering their predecessor s 
notes a long series of incon 
the Indian Government. 
thinking they will cease ? 


by the course of instructio 


able occasion, Lord Salisbury 


апа „тоге serious difficulty is that we 
give permanent force toa new 
that our successors shall do 
are not doing—forbear from 
work ? Sir Louis Mallet 
sistencies in the course of 
Have we any grounds for 
They are not merely subjects 
of reproach ; they are a warning of the fashion after 
which our Indian Government 15 made. By the law 
of its existence it must bea government of incessant 
change. It isthe despotism ofa line of kings whose 
reigns are limited by climatic causes to five years. 
Whatever power exists in England is divided between 
acouncil of which the elements are fluctuating, and 
a political officer whose average existence amounts to 
about thirty months. It would be absurd to expect 
from this arrangement a persistent and systematic 
policy, if the policy isto depend on the will of the 
Government. We might indeed commence a new 
policy with some confidence, if the state of opinion 
in the service and among Anglo-Indians here was 
such as to give assurance that it would be sustained ; 
but of that security there is no appearance. Any 
sharp change of measures would not be a natural 
development. It would be ''Octroye" by the present 
1 Government, and would be at the mercy of. ahy 
succeeding Government to set aside; and another 
link would be added to the chain of inconsistencies 
f that would present themselves to future criticism... 


India is not governed on a consistent 
policy. That is the cause of all her troubles 
misfortunes and of the present unrest. No 
Sooner an educated class was coming into 
existence, than it became an eyesore to 
Anglo-Indians and the object of their ridi- 
cule and contempt. It was one thing when 


lawyers having some British blood in their 
veins used to abuse them to their hearts’ 
Content. But when a Viceroy like Lord 


e in his ridicule of educated Indians 
eee ing them a “microscopic minority” 
[ ‘therefore they were not to be taken 


questions), the matter assumed a differ- 


B canon has.received a check. 


dits u hing support- 


irresponsible journalists and pettifogging: 
Dufferin joined the ranks of journalists: and ` 


into consideration in deciding Indian politi- 


ect altogether, From that day, the: 


h is responsi lH edor phiminuSwuku 
action in the UnitediProvme 


er in. Lord Curzon. Losing sigh 9 
fact that India is а very к of. th 
perhaps the poorest on the face of {и 
School and College-fees have been in earth, 
to an extent which means denial a po 
tion to hundreds of thousands of den uca 
albeit poor students, What wonder NL 
policy is responsible for the present ©. this 
in India? In his letters on India writ nrest 
1858, Sir Edward Sullivan wrote ;— 

“There is no mob, however numerous anm 


half so dangerous as an educated mi idling 
irritated with want, and conscious of deserving 


ten in 


olent, 
class, 
more 


than the ‘crush and competition of the multi sat this | 
Nei 06 ultitude fett 

enable them to acquire." (Page 52). 3 Desk in M: 

Is it not adding insult to injury when “Pac acquatt 


sufficient attempt is not made to provide out: 
let for the display of talent ‘of educated 


Indians, when it is sériously proposed by an Vein, 1 
Anglo-Indian journal like the Pioneer, that |0: а 
the number of educational institutions i н 
should be controlled like those of mints | dedicati 


which were thus prevented from the free 
coinage of rupees—to have a fling at them 
by calling.them a “microscopic minority 
not worth taking any notice of? It's 
ignored that the progress of the world has 
always been effected by a “microscopici 
or “ultra-microscopic minority.” Says Sit 
Henry. Sumner Maine (Popular Governmenh — 
p. 88). 

“All that has made England famous ап 
has made England wealthy, has been the w 
minorities, sometimes very small ones. " 

M. Joseph Chailley represents b 
of the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy та the 
speaks of the educated Indians ™ i 


following contemptuous terms :— н 
the aristocracy of 


M. Cha 
speak on 
тап e 
ihe spect 
шу, 


à 


d all that 
york oy a 


“What will those (2.e.; 3 the large 
wealth, апа the mass of the people) ehin stato? ш 
and more effective share 1n the “те peop’ 


Y iterates 
ndu lit ‘ence: 


India bei iven to Hi : А 
ndia being given dens in $i m pold th 


will continue to bear their bur oq 
have thinkers within their ranks ше gran 
they have nothing to expect from i b, while 5 e 
powers to an egotistical fraction W p above 2 
in the name of the people, 15 think ^i hold # 
itself. Asto the aristocracy, they co of aban 
England must decline as a can она 
ing its old policy of reliance on ihe an efca 
and gentry will not welcome 23 laces алб 
зуге ОЕ reform, the grant of more Five Com 
powers to students, literates; ап T English | 
wallas’. All of them think, wit) t owledge 
Musalmans, that theoretical 1 ‘fal А 
possession of which is often doubtiu 
compared to birth and experience 


e Bahu land the + 
Ur Ron: 


id disp 
MAave GISP- 


y 


on educated Indians, 


ibel ; 
са under the authorship of 
Р? еу, may not be his expres- 
seph Cha but that of his Eng- 
arth Oot jon at all, 
ased of opi r Sir William Meyer, K. C. I. E., 
ша. stra Ve preface writes that Chailley 
ring, ш iy visited India twice, in 1900-1 and 
this [кё m charged with a mission to study our 
west | jin Ша stems there for the benefit of French 
E istrative eon. During the latter visit I was 
E CMM of the recently published Imperial 
idan Se adi and in that capacity L was able to 
olent, i Chailley with information in regard. to 
class matters he was studying, and, to supple- 


nal experience of administrative 
d with the government of India. 
on ripened into friendship, and 


‘Jom this by perso! 
T; in Madras an 
[oracquaintance so 


Litude 


vhen \,Chailley, having determined to embody the results 
out | fame of his researches in book-form, asked me to 


Jie his manuscripts, and to undertake an English 
Jk». [obtained permission to do this from the 
Ji; and Lord Morley, to whom I showed some 
Vite French text in London last year, was Кіпа 


ated 
y an 
that | 


ше {кхдцо express his interest in the work, and to accept 
p tededication of the English version." 

ee : o 5 
ne | M.Chailley is not therefore entitled to 
ii |К on Indian questions with the authori- 
|t is 


{Tofan expert. 


| itspectacles of 
аку, 


He has seen them through 
the Anglo-Indian bureau- 


«ie educated Indian is not fit for public 
RM his country, but the Anglo- 
быы use of his sympathy for poor 
kember us the Calcutta Review for 
Ж 55 (p. 285), regarding the 
аА the English for Indians as 


with our own countrymen 

or y D 
y ау Brus be cast, orin whatever 
any own i but itis not easy to 

h Even the "Y circumstances, with a genuine 
t experienced among us under- 


action cae ышы the instincts, the 
ns, by Whom ee move the Hindoos and 


Gals are surrounded. And if 
E UE Is troublesome to go out 
of ee to place ourselves in the 
is erent colour and different 
€ cannot attonality altogether. Some 
ake a living interest in the 
ate Surrounded as we 
65, we are wn month’s end to month's 
t Es Still little able to regard 
M wort n blood mes рер илине. We 
ja Mere i} Denea. or the heart pulses, or 
Sl, thing gf the dark skin. Even a dead 
hy 8n of 9rrüption—not the outward 
LS 


der. 
e fan nd th 


af 
‘is Be tragedy of the deepest 
of a great mass of 


ang 5 "émber of a family complete 


о 
* that А 


Ourselves "are wont to 
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together chy „есет. 
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recognize. In our eyes it is not the ruin of a father, а 
brother, or а son—whose place is vacant—whose lota 
has passed into other hands. We may speak his 
language—know thoroughly the history of the country 
and the geography of the district to which he 
belonged—perhaps, in the abstract understand some- 

thing about the mysteries of caste; but he is, after all, 

nothing more than one of so many millions of tax- 

payers—a grain of sand from the great desert, on 

which we have stamped the foot-prints of the European 

conqueror.” 


But then this want of sympathy of 
which the educated Indian is said to be 
guilty, was observable in England between 
the rulers and the ruled about a century 
ago. Thus a writer on “Parliamentary 
Reform” in the Edinburgh Review for July, 
1809, says : — 

“With regard, again, to the obvious want of sympathy 
between the people and their rulers, and the mingled 
discontent and contempt which naturally arises, on 
both sides, from this unconstitutional estrangement ; 
this is owing, we believe, ina very great degree, to 
the actual ignorance of the most forward and stirring 
part of our public functionaries with regard to the 
real sentiments, as well as the intelligence and temper 
of the people." &c. 


But this real want of sympathy between 
“the people and the rulers” of Great Britain 
did not deprive the latter of high appoint- 
ments in their own country. Even if literate 
Indians felt no sympathy for their illiterate 
countrymen, which we deny, why should 
that then disqualify them for office ? Wrote 
“Honest John” before he was made Secretary 
of State for India, or created Lord Morley 


of Blackburn :— 


“Is it in the present stage of European civilization 
conducive to the general progress of mankind that 
any European power should assume the supreme 
government of a vast country with traditions of which 
we are comparatively ignorant, with ancient institutions 
that it needs a philosopher to explain, with wants that 
we can hardly appreciate, with deep and unalterable 
peculiarities of character some of which revolt us and 
none of which evoke our sympathy? If we were 
perfect in probity- and virtue, and at the same time 
adequately armed with intellectual apprehension of 
the conditions of the problem and of the means by. 
which to satisfy them, there would be no difficulty in 
answering the question.” 

Further on he remends us of — | 

“the small likelihood of the majority of a great 
body of public servants identifying themselves 
heartily with the interests of a country en they 

inkof mostly as a temporary sojourning-place on 
ME road to d pension,"—[Edmund Burke ; by John 


Morley]. : 

These are perhaps the qualifications of 
Aaglestadians for making | better public | 
СКОТ НО ИНА educated Indians. 
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s Government service is the on 
i w an 
vocation, except the ed e ue ae i. 
ici ? livelihood that т 
Medicine, to earn а : 
the educated Indian. Those who taunt nus 
for not finding any other suitable CR 
ment should know the politico шашы 
circumstances of the country which have 
made him the helpless being that one E 
him to be. The ancient manufactures an 
industries have ceased to exist. d 
is the only resource left to the poor з 
But land taxes are so exorbitant that the 
agricultural classes are always in debt and 
t^ 
do not know how to make the two ends 
meet, Sir Charles Trevelyan in his evidence 
before the Parliamentary Committee оп 
Indian affairs stronglv pleaded for the tech- 
nical education of Indians in the following 
terms :— 

“I conceive that there is a peculiar call upon us to 
give the natives of India all the advantage in the cul- 
tivation of the arts which itis in our powerto give, 
for in order to favour our own manufactures, we have, 
partly by levying no duty upon English manufactures 
imported into India, and partly by levying a heavy 
duty upon Indian manufactures imported into Eng- 
land, in addition to the natural manufacturing supe- 
riority of England, by these means swept away great 
branches of manufacture, and have caused great 

i A : g 
distress in India. Consequently, I consider that we 
owe a heavy debt to India in this respect, and that 
it is specially our duty to give to our Indian fellow- 


subjects every possible aid in cultivating those branch- 
es of art that still remain to them * * ,” 


Perhap 


But his words fell on deaf ears. 
, Had those who are never tired of accus- 
ing Indians of a hankering for service 
sincerely welcomed the Swadeshi movement, 
it would have proved the salvation of India 
and provided bread for millions of starving 
and famine-stricken people, forit would then 
have met with Support and encouragement 
from all those who possess any power of any 
Sort in this country. But that has not been 
the case. 

Hence follows the necessity of the wider 


employment of Indians in the public 
Services of their country. 


VI. “THE IRRE DUCIBLE 


S MINIMUM." i 
Bue the Welby Commission, Lord 
49 Ripon who appeared as a Witness to 
2 ive evidence on Indian Finance, said 
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there should be an 
of the British officials in that 
question naturally arises what 
“irreducible minimum ?? Mr. 
Naoroji, who also appeared as 
before the Commission, tried toa 


question of the irreducible mi 
follows :— 


irreducible 


minimi \ 


Country, 
18 

Dadabh 

a witne n 

swer this т 

Пилип ay | 


“First of all, there ought 
minimum as now exists. * 
mum, if considered by the British 
necessary, ж * isforthe sake of maintai 
in India and their position in the East, 
position in Europe. ж ж I grant * * 
number of Europeans may 
necesssry. ж ж 


not to be so 
* The irreducible mi 
D 
as wel p ime ag 
* that a certain J ОГ P 
be considered absolue | country 
* * | there Wi 
“Only the highest portion, such as the Viceroy, the | nilways 
Governors, the Commander-in-Chief ж * # [| abundan 
not see any necessity for others ; * 9 3" а 3 fol of the 
Great was the indignation of the Anglo- | lle nati 
Indians at Mr. Naoroji’s limitation of the language 
irreducible minimum of the British in India, { heir soc 
Everything, they argued a la Viscount Wol- That р 
seley, worth having in India has been. haracte! 
brought into existence by the British. India {ias to 
as such did not exist before the advent of theg 
British in India. And that if any limita 
were to be put to the number of the Br 
in India, capital-would not flow into | 
country and the resources of India woul) 
not be developed. =a x 
But to бх the irreducible minimum W 
have to seek the aid of Indian E 
especially of that period which is ee p 
with the rise of the British suprema 
India. We have to contrast the ee | 
British power with that of mep 
madan supremacy in this count», 
supremacy of the Muhamma 
was founded on the sword. he 
conquerors and were, therefore, Lm 
5 trampling 
to a certain extent, 1n. of man a” 
foot, what is called the rights е d 
treating [Indians as а cond e enr 
shows their magnaninity © 
-that they did 
generous nature t { = 
treat the people of this СО! 
bondsmen. А е 
. The title of the British to 9T 
India on the contrary 38 zA 
conquest of tke country ;, 1t p 
on'the sword. This реше" 
treat the people of India 25. 
and slaves, We often hear ^7» 
that India has been cond 
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“THE IRREDU 
Those who talk like this 
e history of British India 
e of the greatest of Anglo- 
quien was as distinguished a diplo- 
lions M n administrator, wrote about the 
p. British supremacy 1n this country 
the DI in mind by those who talk 
ish having conquered India 
Phat great Anglo-Indian 
was Sir John Malcolm, whom 
p ding Christian daily in India some- 
po alled a great teacher. 


0 ca о 
a | ohn Malcolm came out to this 
| олоту in his teens, and in those days when 


‘here was no Suez Canal, or steam ships or 
| always Anglo-Indians were not in such 
dundance as they are now. Being a hand- 
lof them, they had to make friends with 
Jie natives of the country, and learnt their 
lnguages and manners and also respected 


haughty spirit which 
з been Jitaracterises the latter-day Anglo-Indians 
India} to a great extent unknown amongst 
of the fhem. It was thus that they understood the 
itation } acter and feelings of the people of this 
British } "tty and succeeded in establishing the 
al supremacy in India. Sir John 
Im ind played many parts in the history 
| utish India and was one of those 


n \ - 1 
ч Indians who helped to extend the 
h f sh rule in this Country. 


interested in 
According to 
by the sword. 
his political history 
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who had himself done not a little to bring a 
great portion of India under the sway of his 
countrymen, did not believe that the sword 
was the means by which England succeeded 
in establishing her supremacy in India. , No, 
if British rule in India did not in Malcolm’s 
time, and does not, even now, rest entirely 
on the sufferance of the people, it did at 
least depend for a great part on the opinion 
which the people entertained regarding the 
good faith and benevolent intentions of 
their Christian rulers. Any thing which 
tends to weaken that opinion necessarily 
saps the foundation of the British suprem- 
acy in this country. The old Kast India 
Company understood this very well, and so 
did Malcolm also. They knew and he 
knew too, that the good opinion which the 
people of India entertained regarding 
British rule would be weakened, if not 
quite shattered by the influx of a large 
number of Englishmen into this country. 
lt was, therefore, that in the good old days 
of the East India Company unlicensed and 
unregistered Englishmen, or for the matter of 
-that, Europeans, were not allowed to remain 
in this country. Before the Parliamentary 
Committee of 1813, Malcolm was, according 
to the entry made in his .diary by Sir James 
Mackintosh, 

чо give strong testimony in favor of the Company's 
favorite argument, that a free trade will lead to an 
influx of Europeans, which will produce insult and 
oppression to the natives, and at last drive them into 
rebellion, which must terminate in our expulsion’. 

The question of the irreducible minimum 
then was well understood by Malcolm. And 
if the British Goverament had acted on the 
warning of the East India Company and of 
Malcolm, there would not have been that 
discontent which is now found in Indian 
society all over the country. 

The present day Imperialists look upon 
India as the happy hunting ground òf all 
the failures of the British Isles. lhe number 
of Englishmen in every department in the 
service of the State is day by day being in- 
creased and to swell their number a class 
of “statutory natives” (who would resent 
being called "natives"; has been created to 


‘ * In this connection see also the articles published: 


in the Modern Review for November, 1007 ,under the 
go 


heading “The Genesis of the British Idea of Civilisin 

India”; for February, ‚1908, “The Free Influx 
Güuglikbnonrconéehen, Нар for July, 1908, « 

Settlement of Europeans in India," +- у; 
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` share in the loaves and fishes of the services 


riving the children of the soil of their 
; This impoverishes the 
country. But this alone 15 not ie Neat 
cause of the discontent. Every “wait an 

stray" of English society who finds his way 
into India, considers himself the monarch of 
allhe surveys. He is not an embodiment of 
Christian meekness and charity. No, on 
the contrary, he gives himself grand airs, 
and otherwise acts as he should not. 
Macaulay described this class of Anglo- 
Indian loafers as follows :— 

“The danger is that the new comers, belonging to 
the ruling nation, resembling in color, in language, 
in manners, those who hold supreme military and 
political power, and differing in all these respects from 
the great mass of the population, may consider them- 
selves a superior class, and may trample on the indi- 
genous race. Hitherto there have been strong res- 
traints on Europeans resident in India. ж + ж Even 
those who were not in the public service were subject 
to the formidable power which the Government poss- 
essed of banishing them at its pleasure." 

Of course, all the high offices are mono- 
polized by Britishers. Even subordinates 
are now mostly Britishers. Go to any office 
of the Military Department. Formerly 
where there used to he native civilian clerks, 

now their places are filled up with British 
soldier clerks. It is another question 
whether the work is being done so effici- 
ently as formerly. British subordinates can 
not live decently on the Same pay as 
natives can, because their luxuries and 
wants are more numerous than those of 
natives. No wonder if corruption is found 
among them. 

It is not merely British: subordinates, 
however, who. are suspected to be corrupt. 
The taint possibly exists among men of the 
higher services, too. Englishmen themselves 
E so. In the Calcutta Review for April, 
1005, a contributor, Signing himself as 


"Covenanted," presumabl Engli 

1. C. S., wrote :— E 
“The Indian service is 

tration in the world as re 

bers. But even here is th 

Are there not in 


dep 
bread and butter. 


known to be untrustworthy, who 
bested of being Corrupt? Such things are not a secret 
Ux ey seem very imperfectly known to the highest 
authorities ; if they are known the case b 3 

ae ecomes 
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“A smaller point quite | 
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which improvement is still required, is ў 
of receiving 'dalis', or small presents, s the Pract 
visits from natives. Many of us 
abjured such things entirely, and exper an 

that the refusal, far from exciting renen N shows 4, 
accepted as evidencing a desire (о see fie. May hy 

his own sake. But in many parts, CERE Visitor fy у, 

in outlying districts, the objectionable A, perhaps 
prevails ; a thrifty housewife has been Heard pu 4 

her satisfaction at getting sugar and oran x Expres 

in Christmas ‘dalis’ to make marmalade Ш | ue less 
year; a trivial matter truly to us, but B p" ү a 
consequence often to the donors, who B. Teal |" eces: 
subordinate officials on small salaries. Thes | Moreo 
an anomaly, an anachronism, and should be wh languag! 
brushed away like an obnoxious cobweb.” d | god lin 


Considerations of effecting economy |010! 
in the administration of the country ап] | inglish- 
thus making Indians prosperous and happy, | 


| means tl 
and also of producing as little ill-feeling | and wor 
and hatred between Englishmen and Indians | Itis tt 
as possible, should induce Government to | aultiply 
import as few Englishmen, whether civilians | country. 
or soldiers, as possible into India. These con- ]Silivan 
siderations alone should be sufficient to make ] gardin 
them incline to view with favor Mr. Dada ] British | 
bhai Naoroji's opinion about the irreducible } previo 
minimum of British officials in this country: | So far 
But besides these political and economi accrues 
cal there are moral considerations as well their cor 
which should induce Government to limit {tl man 
the importation of large numbers of Angio | ш 
Indians into this country. By coming M Пап, 
to India, Englishmen become haughty @ А 
arrogant. The spirit of imperiou 
imperialism is infused into them; 7 
much disliked by their own peop 2 
return to England. General Gor е 
met with his death at Khartoum ш ш 
1а: : ; 51015, 
е to me, is not an advantage i ue 7 
(ШШ | 


z : nnot 
our men to a style of life which they canis s [tis 


i ; it deteriorates our women. | 
EE INE intrigue, while if em m | 
devoted elsewhere, it would produce ae 
sways all our policy to our detriment. —\7 
Journal, rst edition, p. 133): “© 
So by coming to India, the ee 
would seem to lose some of p 
cellencies of character. Moral E 
then should also induce them eae 
out to India in such large к 
do at present. It is to the m | 
of India but also of Engla? hed 
fare of her own people, em 
this irreducible minimum- 
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igitized by Arya Samaj. 
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E. ОЕА Е now. With those 
lling which railways, steam 
the Suez Canal have 
home-sick natives 
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| years on У 
] fave less 10 
| edecessOrs. 


Moreover they do not care to learn the 
; ages of the country, 


because not being 
E P linguists, they find their work of mer 
| tation is being very effectively done by 
К inglish-educa ted Indians, which of course 
wan the saving of a great deal of trouble 
and worry to them. 
[із ћеѕе very considerations which are 
{aultiplying the number of Britishers in this 
| оттү year after year. What Sir Edward 
- {Sullivan wrote more than half a century ago 
|taring India as a field for educated 
-|Nüshlabour has been already quoted in 
j Previous section of this article. 
| 5 аг we have pointed out the harm that 
ues to England and Englishmen by 
ыш out to India. It deprives them 
cate cau. features . of ‚ their 
dus. KA so 1n the estimation of 
prestige of an Englishman is 


OWered, 
B ; 
үе 'sanother side to the question 
NS employment of Englishmen in all 
isibe Services of India, It is whether 
m neficial to the people of India. 
Ssays on the Public Service 
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mination which is open to all but the humblest of one 
class of her Majesty’s subjects, but from which all 
but the very wealthiest of another, and that the most 
deeply interested class, is absolutely shut out ? Apart 
from the caste-loving Hindus, there are some very 
respectable young men of the Eurasian and domiciled 
European class who command the double advantage 
of being both Native and English that are, poor wret- 
ches, debarred, although they may possess more wealth 
than many English or Irish candidates, from the 
honors of the higher appointments. Even a young 
rich native of India would, under the present rule, 
sooner risk his money on the turf than on the mere 
chance of the so-called open competitive examination. 
It is evident that under the system as it now exists 
those men only have the best chances who are likely 
to know theleast about this country and its people, 
and a Hottentot, because he isa natural born subject 
of Her Majesty, may enjoy the luxury of ruling over 
us without our having any chance of ruling over 
the territory of our esteemed fellow-subjects, the 
Bushmen. The nett result is this, that a native of 
India is destined to be governed by any but a native 
of India. . А young foreignerr, * * is considered to 
be quite fit to discharge partly judicial and partly 
executive functions among a people who are ninety 
percent. alien to him.” 

The evil consequences of this policy were 
very thoroughly exposed by Mr. John Stuart 
Mill. He wrote :— 


“To govern a country under responsibility to the 
people of that country, and to govern one country 
under the responsibility to the people of another are 
two very different things. What makes the excellence 
of the first is that freedom ıs preferable to despotism ; 
but the last is despotism. The onlv choice the case 
admits is a choice of despotisms; and itis not certain 
that the despotism of twenty millions is necessarily 
better than that of a few, ог of one. But it is quite 
certain that the despotism of those who neither hear 
nor see, nor know anything about their subjects, has 
many chances of being worse than that of those who 
do. It is not usually thought that the immediate 
agents of authority govern better because they govern 
in the name of an absent master, and of one who has 
a thousand more pressing interests to attend to. ж ж ж 

“The Government of a people by itself has a 
meaning and a reality, but such a thing as Govern- 
ment of a people by another does not and cannot 
exist. One people may keep another as a warren ог 
preserve for its own use, a place to make money in, 
a human cattle-farm to be worked for the profit of its 
own inhabitants. But if the (8098 of the governed is 
the proper business of a overnment, it is utterly 
impossible that a people should directly attend to it. 
The ‘utmost they can do is to give some of their best 
men a commission to look after it, to whom the 
opinion of their own countrymen can neither be much 
of a guide in the performance. of their duty, nora 
competent judge of the mode in which it has been 
performed. Let any one consider how the English 
themselves would be governed, if they knew and 
cared no more about their own affairs than they 
know and care about the affairs of the Hindoos. Even 
this comparison gives no adequate idea of the state 
rthus indifferent to politi 
altogether, would probably be simply acq 


Е Lordship said :— 
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ment alone. Whereas in the case 
lly active people like the ке 

ial acquie are every now ап 

‘dst habitual acquiescence, а : П 
Кы ай, and always m the wrong place. 
The real causes which determine the prosperity or 
wretchedness, the improvement or deterioration, of the 
Hindoos are too far off within their ken. 

How the appointment of Indians in high 
offices will prove useful to the native popu- 
lation of India has been very truly pointed 
out by Major Evans Bell. He writes :— 

“And tothese considerations may be added the 
undoubted fact, that a nauve Judge or Prefect would 
be fully subjected, in all the relations of life, to the 
public opinion of his town or district ; and that if he 

justly obnoxious to the community, not only 


became just [ co ; 
might he be visited with those legitimate social penal- 


ties from which the European ina similar position is 
perfectly exempt, but there would be none of that des- 
pair of being heard, and dread of the consequences 
of such audacity, which too often prevents a complaint 
being made against an English civilian". [The Em- 


pire in India, p. 320]. 

From all the above considerations, then, 
the appointment ofas few Englishmen as 
possible to offices of trust and responsibility 
in this country is desirable—both for the 
good and welfare of England as well as of 
India. 

In our opinion, there should be a schedule 
prepared of those offices which should be 
reserved for Englishmen only in this country. 
As that isan Imperial question, the pay of 
those officers should be borne by the [m- 
perial, and not, the Indian Exchequer. 


and let the govern 
of India a politica 


VII. THE HINDOO-MUHAM- 
MADAN PROBLEM 


O~: of the grounds on which Anglo- 
Indians urge the exclusion of Indians 

from the public services of their 
Country 1s the diversity of religions in India. 
Беу say that Muhammadans do not like 
to be governed by Hindus, whom they look 
down upon as their former slaves. Lord 
‘Dufferin tried to excite in the breast of 
Mussalmans a feeling of animosity against 
Hindoos. In reply to ап address from the 
Mahommedan Community in Calcutta, his 
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gates, for it is only by such precautions 
Cont 


can reign, that commerce can 
increase.” 


A few days afterwards in reply 
address from Mabommedan asso 
Lucknow, his Lordship was 
say :— 


“I need not now repeat what I have often. зд. 
that, having for so many years of my prend ET 
career found myself closely connected with ud 
medan Governments and Mahummedan Popule 
it wasan additional pleasure to me in Кы 
India to remember that it would be one of my ta 
to watch over the interests of fifty millions of Hi 
Majesty's Mahommedan subjects. Fifty millions of E 
are themselves a nation, and a very powerful nation; 
and when we remember the circumstances unde | "m 
which the Mahommedan community has come tofom | 0 
an integral part of the Indian people, and all | The 
splendid antecedents attaching to their history, a | Hamiltc 
ruler would indeed be devoid of all political instint 1 iy 1828 
if he were not careful to consider their wants and} y 
wishes, and to bring their status and condition ino} 
harmony with the general system over which he} 
presides.” : 
Unfortunately, since his days, the Hindoo: 
Muhammadan Problem has become an acute pe Pati 
Lord Minto has added to the gravity } ven 
of the problem by admitting the superar 
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from Hindus. 
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their efficiency, but to pu Pe 
the belief that they are the а hari 
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Thus, Mr. John Sullivan, 2 
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relations which existed 
and Muhammadans in 


: last 
| in the early part of the 
[еп Беке. thus referred to by. Dr. 
Mal [к in his Topography of Dacca, page 

Mahom. р 


ulations |157 ae 
ming y EE e quarrels between the Hindoos and 


T rrence. These two class- 
s | }йотейап аге coe saat concord and a majority 
| d mividuals belonging to them have even over- 

nation; | е their prejudices so far as to smoke from the same 
$ under ТИШ 
ү The following extracts from Mr. Walter 


1 all the 5 à 
story, a | Hamilton’s East India Gezetteer published 
| instint | in 1828 show the good relations between 
a 8 | Hindus and Muhammadans in different 
vhich he | parts of India and of several Muhammadan 
| States outside it too. 
lindoo- f Hindustan : Open violence produces little effect 
n acute | "* patient a people, and although the Mahomedans 
gravity | shstquently lived for centuries intermixed with Hin- 
S e no radical change was produced in the manners or 
} iso the latter ; on the contrary, for almost a cen- 
Шура, the Mahomedans have evinced much de- 
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qm The two religions, however, are on „the 
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Afganistan: Brahminical Hindus are found all 


over Cabul, specially in the towns, where they carry 


on the trade of brokers, merchants, bankers, gold- 
smiths and grain-sellers. (I, 12). 

Cabul: Many Hindus frequent Cabul, mostly from 
Peshawar; and as by their industry contribute 
greatly to its prosperity, they are carefully cherished 
by the Afgan Government ( I, 12). 

Candahar: Among the Inhabitants he ( Seid 
Mustapha ) reckons a considerable number of Hindus 
(partly Kanoje Brahmins) both settled in the town as 
traffickers, and cultivating the fields and gardens in 
the vicinity......... with respect to religion, a great 
majority of the inhabitants are Mahomedans of the 
Sooni persuasion, and the country abounds with mos- 
ques, in which Seid Mustapha asserts both Hindoos 
and Mahomedans worship, and in other respects nearly 
assimilate. (I, 341). 

In spite of historical evidence like that 
quoted above it has been often said that 
before the advent of the British into India, 
Hindus and Musalmans used to indulge 
in the perpetual pastime of cutting each 
other’s throats. Had this been really true, 
not asingle Hindu would have been left 
alive or unconverted in India, for the Musal- 
man supremacy lasted over five centuries. 
What Lecky says of Protestants and Roman 
Catholics in Treland seems to have been 
true of Hindus and Musalmans in India. 

“The decline of religious fanaticism among the 
Prostestants, * * as well as the natural feelings 
produced by neighbourhood and private friendships, 
all conspired to this result [namely, that the two sects 
became friends]....... Society cannot permanently exist 
in a condition of extreme tension and it was necessary 
for. the members of both religions to find some way 
of living together in tolerable security”, &c. Leckv’s 
History of England tn the Eighteenth Century, Vol. 
IT, 2nd Edition, 1879, p. 311. 5 

Lord William Bentinck observed : — 

“In many respects, the Mahomedans surpassed our 
rule; they settled in the countries which they con- 
quered ; they intermixed and intermarried with the 
natives ; they admitted them to all privileges; the 
interests and sympathies of the conquerors and the 
conquered became identified: Our policy on the 
contrary, has been the reverse of this, —cold, selfish and 
unfeeling”? ! 5 : 

In this connection, we recommend our 
readers to peruse the article on **Demo- 
cracy and the Multiplicity of Religious sects 
in India” which appeared in the Modern 
Review for October, 1907, p, 354. - 

It is useless to multiply more instances of 
the amicable relations between the votaries 
of the two principal faiths in this country 
which existed in the days of the East India 
Company. e Et is 

to excite the mutual j 
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te of many short-sighted men. Former- 
ons ШО йм» who used to be patted 
| оп the back. Lord Ellenborough wrote 1n 
his letter to the Duke of Wellington, from 
Simla on 4th October, 1842, after the fall 
of Cabul and Ghazni :— 


uJ could not have credited the extent to which the 
Mahometans desired our faiture in Afghanistan, unless 
I had heard here circumstances which prove that the 
feeling pervaded even those entirely dependent upon 
us. 
“Here there is a great preponderance of Mahome- 
tans. I am told that the guns produced absolute 
consternation visible in their countenances. One 
Ayah threw herself upon the ground in an agony of 
despair. The Commander-in-Chief observed it 
amongst his own servants.* * The Hindoos, on the 
other hand, are delighted. lt seems to me most 
unwise, when we are sure of the hostility of one-tenth, 
not to secure the enthusiastic support of the nine-tenths 
which are faithful."' | 

Again writing to the Duke of Wellington 
on January 18, 1843, Ellenborough said :— 

"[ have every reason to think that the restoration 
of the gates of the Temple of Somnauth has couciliated 
and gratified the great mass of the Hindoo population. 
l have no reason to suppose that it has offended the 
Mussalmans; but I cannot close my eyes to the 
belief that that race is fundamentally hostile to us, 


and therefore our true policy is to conciliate the 
Hindoos,* *," 

But since the establishment of the Indian 
National Congress, everything is being done 
by many short-sighted men in power to 
discredit the Hindoos and. to install the 
Musalmans as "the favorite wife". The 
only right policy is to treat all Indians alike. 

In his “Forty-one years in India” Lord 
Roberts wrote :— 

SUA: remark made to me by the late Sir Madhava Rao, 
Ex-Minister of the Baroda State, which exemplifies 
; ту meaning, comes back to те at this moment. Sir 
Я | з was one of the most astute Hindu gentlemen 

In india, and when discussing with him the excite- 
ment produced by the 'Ilbert Bill, he said: Why do 
you English raise these unnecessary questions? It is 
your doing, not ours. We have heard of the cry 

India for. the Indians," which 
philanthropists have raised. in Englan 
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. 
we are not civilised enough to observe law 
* * the result of British rule thatiwe are 
be law-abiding people.?'' 


and order? 
yet unfit to 


This undue favour to one at the expeng 
of another is not fair, to say the Do 
Impartial justice should be done to all with. 
out regard to one’s color or creed. [f this 
he done, there would be no Hindoo-Muham- 
madan question in the administration of 
Indian affairs. 


VIII. MORALITY AND 
HEALTH OF PUBLIC 
SERVANTS 


F late, the Government of India have 
very properly made regulations to 
control the political activities of 

their public servants and to divert their 
attention from running into channels which 
are seditious and disloyal. This is as it 
should be. But is it not equally necessary 
for Government to look after the morals and 
health of their servants? Like Caesar's wife, 
a public servant should be above all 
suspicion and reproach. Not only should 
he keep his hands clean, which, fortunately 
as far as an University graduate in the 
public service is concerned, is the case, but 
his private character should be quite ex- 
emplary. One’s indignation knows mo 
bounds when one sees some England-retum: 
ed and English-educated Indians in some 
of the highest services of the State marrying 
a second wife after their return. fom 
England during the life time of their е 
wife. No  England-returned bien 
Indian, whether Hindu or Маршы 
should be allowed to remain їп the Indian 
Civil or Medical. Service. ` co di 

Those who figure in divorce E i 
co-respondents should also be dismiss 7. 
service without much ceremony.: ў 
ment should not give briefs to 
practitioner, whether Barrister, 
pleader, or appoint him as publi 
who has been mixed up in the: «(C sho 
of any divorce court. Сочегит d 
lead the way in these matters 10r С 
follow. — 

‘Very salutary regulations h 
which debar public servants 
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р а be put down with a high 
аа public servants. : 

шат duty of the State to take care of 

ка of its employees. We are sorry 

ue that hardly anything has been done 

uire into the causes which break down 


B 


j t0 say 
И шш of pure-blooded Indian servants 
іе State employed as subordinates in 
of the : 
various departments. The Modern. Review 
lr November 1909 (р. 498) wrote :— 

“Have those philanthropists of England whose 
hearts bleed for the so-called hard lot of the Indian 
factory hands and who are, therefore, leaving no storie 
unturned to make them happy, ever turned their 
attention to the lot of the clerks and those servants 
who are on the ministerial and menial establishments 

‘of the British Indian Government and done anything 

| toremove their grievances and better their condition 

Jof existence ? Why, the subordinate judicial service— 

] composed: of graduates who understand and administer 
law and justice better than the members of the Indian 
Civil—the  Heaven-born service, as it is called, is very 
badly paid and. is overworked, with the result that 
many fall victims to various ailments—most notorious- 
ly diabetes, and yet nothing has been attempted so 
far to enquire into their state of affairs or ameliorate 
their condition. , The employees of the subordinate 


medical, ‘postal, and telegraph departments are’ not 
ireated so. well as their comrades in other civilised 


countries, .-..: 


will record а recommendation to improve 
үг general health of Indian employees of 
"ie аге апа ао ‘ғо inquire into 


the causes 
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_ It is not the native convert to Christianity 
who is so much the object of official patron- 
паве asa member ої what is now euphemis- 
tically called the *domiciled community", 
which means “Eurasians and Anglo- 
Indians". They are being introduced in 
large numbers in all public services—both 
as subordinates and supervisors." Large 
sums’ of money are being spent on their 
education, Why is all this being done? 
The reply is to be found in the declaration 
given some years back of one provincial 
Government, namely, that of Madras, that 
volunteers should have prior claims to Gov- 
ernment service. Because  pure-blooded 
Indians—whether Hindu, Muhammadan or 
Christian—can not enroll as volunteers, 
therefore their claims to public service not- 
withstanding their superior qualifications 
are to be ignored, as they can not serve as 
‘volunteers. 4 
It seems to us that whilea few Indians 
like so many ornamental gilt figure heads 
‘are placed at the top of some of the depart- 
“ments of the public services, the base is cut 
under them by .placing Eurosians and 
Anglo-Indians in ‘situations which used to 
. be occupied by pure-blooded Indians before. 
Éurasians and Anglo-Indians who would 
“be offended if they were called "natives", 
‘are classified as "statutory natives" in order 
“to be deemed qualified for getting jobs in 
"the public services of this country. We 
would never object if théy got appointments 
"according! to their qualifications on the 
-same footing as the Asiatic natives of India. 
A certain gallant military officer wrote :— 
<“ J would reward good conduct (of natives) with 
; honour, but never with power ; * * * M n. 
- «Nullum iniperium tutum, nisi benevolentia muni- 
tum. The good will of the natives may be retained 
-withoüt granting them. power, the.semblance is suffi- 
cient; and although 1 abhor in private life that maxim 
‘of Rochefaucault’s which recommends a man . to live 
with his friends asif.they were one day to be his 
~ enemies, | think it may be remembered with ‘effect by 
' the sovereigns of India.’ (Captain P. Page's Memo- 
randum, dated East India House, April oth, 1819, _ 
- published in the Appendix to Report from Select 
Committee on the Affairs of the East India Company, 
` 1832, Vol. V (Military), pp. 480-483.) mis З 
Ме до not know whether itis for this 
reason that honour is given to Indians by 
"their being placed as ornamental figure heads 
^in some departments, while the real power 
“is kept in the hands of Anglo-Indians.. 
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India, this state of affairs should not be 
allowed to continue. The sooner this is 
done away with the better. Volunteering 
should be ‘allowed to all public servants. 
This will be not only doing justice to 
Indians, but it will surely cure the present 
st. 

B. time when every Anglo-Indian and 
Eurasian residing in this country is request- 
ed to enroll himself as а volunteer,—and if 
he is not inclined to do so, he has to state 
his reasons for refusal,—when one Provincial 
Government, namely, that of Madras, has 
in additon declared that these volunteers 
should have prior claims to Government 
service, will it be too much to ask the 
Indian Government to raise corps of volun- 
teers for pure-blooded natives of this 
country? This will goalong way to cure 
much of the unrest that prevails in India. 
No one could have accused the late Rev. 
Dr. Murdoch of beinga pro-Indian. Asa 
compatriot of the Marquess of Dalhousie, 
he saw nothing good in Indian society, 
Indian literature, and natives of India 
generally. Like that “Laird of Cockpen” 
he would have been only too glad to see 
the end of the few native states still existing 
and all Indians thoroughly placed under the 
power of the British. _ But even he favoured 
volunteering for Indians. In his pamphlet 
on “India’s Needs” published from Madras 
in 1886, he wrote :— 


“Volunteering. There should be no restriction 
here.. The only candidates are likely to be young 
“men acquainted with English. ‘Their number would 
not be large; and a grievance would be removed.” 


The author of the pamphlet *Ought 
natives to be welcomed as volunteers ?" 
who preferred to be known. as “Trust and 
fear not," and was presumably an Anglo- 
Indian, wrote some quarter of a century 
ago :— 

“The offers to be 
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“But still, if the Government thinks it , 
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limit the concession to the class from which (55007 0 earn 
has emanated any fair and justifiable restriction xim habits 
be accepted, and even welcome, when compared ue i ha 
the very invidious and antiquated distinction with 1:7. 
drawn in favour of Christians, ж ж Permission ү, Liber! 
educated natives to volunteer would, for are 0 | "The 
purposes, meet all aspirations. E disciplir 
“This class is numerically small, but Politically day | тобеп 
by day becoming more powerful. It is a class which by. least pr 


its politicalinstincts and by its power of setting in motion 
the hostility of other classes, can do the British Govern- 
ment great harm as it can also render it great service 
ж ж Educated natives, by instinct and interest, belong 
to the party of order, and the great majority of them — 
know, that they would lose more than' gain by such * 
emeutes and risings in India as we have to apprehend, 


The chance that any large number of educated natives (1015 esp 
who might be enrolled as volunteers would turn their | low sta 
weapons against the British Government is indeed, | habits : 
remote, and if they did so, the injury would be commur 
insignificant.* * provinci 
“The premises which have to be proved then are 
the following :— PME 
(1) That the educated class of Indians exercises 
and will hereafter exercise, great, even predominant к ( 
influence in India; (шы: 


(2) That their future attitude towards the British 
Empire depends on the wisdom and justice with which 
they are treated. 

(3) That from this point of view, great importance 
attaches to the volunteer question.” с : 

The author proves his premises in the | 
most logical manner possible and in his 
conclusion pleads for the. grant jf free T; 
political institutions to India. The truly - 
statesmanlike views- of this author deserve 
the very careful consideration of the Indian J: 
authorities, and no time should belostin qu 
enrolling Indians as volunteers. А ur. 
like this will considerably allay the unres 
which is visible everywhere in this county: | 
Anglo-Indian 

hardly [№ 


any respect for authority, 
lack in the spirit of obedience. 
for the sake of argument tha 
case, we should try to find out the Educa- |! 
these defects and apply. the remedy Eoas К 
tion is in no other country 50 
in India, because nothing has so - 
attempted to instil the spirit OF 
into the minds of our students. __ 
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other ‘repressive measures. There E 
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As Lecky says in his “ Democracy and 
H 3 
| Liberty» dt : 

“Тһе true beginning of wisdom, is the desire of 

"dine; and it is probably соп this side that 

ШЕ education is defective. Military service at 
y day Un produces habits of order, cleanliness, punctuality, 
Д фейепсе and respect for authority; and unlike 
von 4 most forms of popular education, it acts powerfully 
‘vice, | on the character and on the will.’’ (Vol. I, p. 253). 
ore . "No reasonable man will deny that a period of 
them J steady discipline is, to many characters, an education 
such -]d great. value,—an educatian producing results that 
hend, (аге not likely in any other way to be equally attained. 
tives | ltis especially useful in communities that are still in a 
their | low stage of civilization, and have not yet attained the 


deed, 
be |communities that are deeply divided by sectional and 


1 are 

"е" JX-ONE STANDARD SERVICE 
m FOR INDIA 

3 HERE should be one.standard and one 


only for all the public services in this 


о country. This isa very old demand 
his nm the part of British statesmen and 
(is indians. [n the course of a speech delivered 


in the House of Commons on June 3, 1853, 
the late Mr. John Bright said Je 2 


i «у: 

lian Eu довага to the question of patronage, I 
tin Mte Ri i " as that goes, that the plan’ proposed by 
sure. fiill UA „Hon'ble Gentleman (Sir Charles) Wood) 
rest 1] do not Mp оста: on the present system. But I 
| e ieerstand that the particular: arrangement of 
гу. Very anted service is to be broken up at all. That is 


à ver : 
Ту important matter, because, although he might 


| row. і e 1 
Чу he с ‘the nominations to the Indian Service to 
hey. d. When ee of all persons in this country, : yet, 
g оте езе Persons get out to India, they are to 
ing Onitituted V enanted service, as that service now 15 
the à system., ‚ and are to go on from beginning to end in 
s of ; is u чо promotion by seniority— and: they are to 
jca- _ [езе Pretty much the same arrangement.as at 
gas qd the careat dealof the evil now existing will remain; 
сел S Beat bap ү пцапсе of such а body аз that will form 
line" a y mu nce I am very anxious to see, namely, 
M адар 1С Wider employment of the most intelligent 
not ] ^ men amongst.the native population.” 

ind Wy. ‘hough the ab ‘uttered. more 
aly lan ; Ove was uttered - 


Mice. a .* century ago, the covenanted 
Beat QUSS today as it did when. the 
j ice, Waker statesman regretted its exist- 
| the | more, in several other branches 

| ‘Part ndian Public Service Imperial 
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“intelligent 
Native 
excluded. 


and able men amongst the 
population" are scrupulously 
d . Uhis isa state of affairs which 
requires immediate mending. Not only 
does this produce discontent and thus 
propagates the present “ unrest,” but it is 
detrimental to Indian progress and 
Prosperity. Mr. John Slagg, M. P., in his 
article on the first Indian National Congress, 
published in the Nineteenth Century for May, 


1886, rightly observed :— 


“Resolution four demands that greater facilities 
should be granted the people of India for admission 
into the covenanted civil service. I regret this resolu- 
tion. T he time seems to have arrived for the gradual 
extinction of this exclusive service and the breaking 
down of the walls of partition which divide what are 
called * Subordinates Services’ from the higher. The 
urgent need of economy, apart from all other 
Considerations, imperatively demands that the civil 
Service, as a separate body, should cease to exist; 
because not until this has been done will it be possible 
to proportion the salaries of public servants to the 
resources of the country which they govern; And not 
only in the Covenanted Civil Service do. sound policy 
and equity require a larger introduction of the native 
element: the need for it is much more urgent in the 
subordinate services, and, what may be described as the 
‘non-political’ branches of the administration... the _ 
proportion to be found in various branches of the 
Administration, * * is highly instructive as showing 
the manner in which State patronage is distributed in 
British India......The Bengal Opium Department is 
one to which no political character belongs, and where 
Indians, one would think, could hardly fail to be more 
efficient than Englishmen, and yet in this department 
no native can be nominated to an office with a salary 
beyond 100 rupees a month ; and as a matter of fact, 
In the Postal Department the 
highest salary attached to the service is 2,000 rupees a 
month: the highest which a native of India can get is 
600 rupees. In the Preventive and Salt Department, 
the highest salary attached to the service is 1,000 
rupees a month; the highest which a native of India 
can get is léss than 100 rupees. In the Jail. Depart- 


-ment, the highest salary is 2,000 rupees a month; the 


highest which a native of India can get is less than 100 
rupees. And so on through all the departments. It is 
manifestly absurd to pretend that this profoundly 
unjust allotment of State patronage is occasioned by 
the lack of fit men among the children of the зой,” 
Although a few Indians have been 
appointed to the higher posts in the above- 
mentioned departments still ‘there has been 
no material improvement in the state of 
affairs as depicted by Mr. Slagg. In no other 


civilized country of the world 15 there any- 


thing like the partition dividing the higher 
from the “subordinate” services. But here 
in India, instead of breaking down the 
walls of partition, more new ones are being 
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nothing like the Imperial and Provincial 
Services in. the -Educational and Public 
Works Departments. These have been 
created later. So in other departments also. 
All these walls of partition should be pulled 
| down as soon as possible, and pure-blooded 
| Indians should be made eligible to the 
highest posts which are now reserved for 


foreigners only. 


-XI.- THE NATIVES OF INDIA 
AND THE CIVIL. SERVICE 


:Y N a pamphlet with the above title printed 
for private circulation at the Education 
Society’s Press, Byculla, Bombay, in 

j 1885, the anonymous author—whose identity, 

however, is not very difficult to recognise, 

jil wrote :— 

8 “That the lowering of the age has had а disastrous 

effect on native candidates from India, there can, І 

think, be no doubt ; but, on the other hand, it is 

fairly open to question whether any alteration of the 

‘regulations would really bring much. success within 

‘the reach of Indian candidates." : 

The prediction of the author has come to 
be tiue. Notwithstanding the raising of 

{ age, there has been no phenomenal success 

| „of Indians in the competitive examinations: 

| 

{ 


The anonymous author then proceeded :— 


i “It seems to me that natives of India have a dis- 
i tinct and independent claim to employment in. the 
1 higher grades of the public service, quite. irrespective 
i of any regulations that may be iii.. force for appointing 
Ч candidates to the Covenanted, Civil Service. 
claim seems to me to rest on grounds of natural equity 
and the plainest political expediency ; and would, in 
my opinion, hold good whether natives of India chose 
to take part or not in the public 

"England. Moreover, as a question of tz 
‘seem to bea mistake for natives of In 
for an alteration of the examination ru 
‘clear that they ought, if otherwise 
appointed to their fair share of the 


"ments without any reference to the Cov ivi 
ment enant 
Service at all.” `. ul 


This 
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-The writer from ‘statistics of which he is 
а well-known master, 
1884, in the 
number of appointments. reserve 

'Convenanted Civil Service, was Ud ae 
that of unreserved appointments 
higher grades, 


a month upwards—amounted. a 2с 
“mately to 352. This number exces 
5 y Collector and Subordinate 
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for pure-blooded Indians. 
appointments only 41 were held b 
Although 28 years have rolled t 
since: then, there has been hardly any im- 
provement inthe state of affairs.. The 
statistics which have recently appeared їп 
some of the. newspapers ‘conducted’ b 
Indians also tell the same tale. - : y 
The anonymous writer then stated ;— 
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CATIONAL SERVICE... 


hole of the higher unreserved: patronage of the 
Bombay Government. 
What was true of Bombay some 28 
ears ago, holds true now—not only of 
Bombay, but of other provinces as well. 
| ` They were not satisfied to confer posts 
of зоо Rs. and upwards on “natives.” But to 
share the loaves and fishes of offices with 
“natives,” a class was created called “statu- 
tory natives" —who would feel offended if 
simply called “natives. 
. The author of some essays on. the Public 
Service Commission wrote :— 


the Ww 


"The term ‘natives’ was clearly, and we had hoped 
once for all, defined in 33 Vict. c. 3; but, now, in the 
midst of our: repose, wwe are disturbed: out of our bed 
Ao find that within the folds of the idea of throwing 
open higher appointments to the ‘natives,’ there lurks 
the notion ‘of widening the area of the lower appoint- 
ments in the country so as to introduce all natural 


| born subjects of: Her Majesty, within the limits of 


whose vast Empire the sun itself is afraid to set.” 


Justice demands that all the-posts in the 
higher grades of public services in this 
country should be recruited by compe- 
| titive examinations held 4n India only, at 
Which Indians should be allowed to appear 
and such domiciled persons whose | parents 
have settled in India. One of the compul- 
“ory subjects for examination should be a 
Vernacular of ‘the country, in which a very 


| Proficient knowledge of the candidate is to 


e tested. If this be done, much..of the 


tent discontent and unrest in this country 


"ill disappear, 


ХІ. EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 


| Ora the SEES: The Educational is 


the one most carefully -guarded һу 
the Anglo-Indian anthorities; .The 
or this may be: evident from what 
.-oloquohn wrote in the North 
© eview for May тооз on the future 
"the N | у 1903 £ 
Nope Noer Ths Да. favored . Negro 
Very 
| 9n the ground, ; 2 
TO was It some advance was made, the American 
Шей Ja raised to a higher plane; he learned. a 
in ma Stage, acquired a better standard. of living 
апу cases attained considerable skill asa 


8 а 
on house servant. » * * These faults— 
“Unreliabili 


These were the grounds of the ‘slave-tra- 
ders also. If he could, the writer, would 
have reintroduced negro-slavery throughout 
the world. It is because of this bias that 
he says :— ^ ; ; 

“Throughout, the writer is strongly of the opinion that 
the control of schools; churches, institutions and every 
organization of the social life should remain, to 
a large extent in the possession of white men. * * x 
_ “Education is necessary, but not'azzv kind of educa- 
tion. Discipline is essential, and ‘should be enforced 
by white teachers, preachers and controllers in every 
department to induce'steadiness and thoroughness and 
discourage emotionalism,” 

What. Mr. Coloquohn said 
Negroes, Anglo-In 
towards Indians. D : 

M. Joseph Chailley and Sir Willian Meyer 
write in their Administrative Problems of 
India. Set Fst > Ил зс aie NE 


regarding 
dians. are, apt to apply 


‘Native teachers will be more conversant with the 
mentality of their fellow-countrymen, with the limits 
of their intelligence, and with the best methods of 
awakening it. But as they themselves will have been 
recent pupils, will théy not, of necessity, prove im- 
-perfect interpreters of Western science and civilisation, 
which can, at least, only be acquired by à process of 
slow initiation ? And if our knowledge hás not beén 
‘thoroughly assimilated by those who transmit it'ta their 
:countrymen, will not the defective medium causea 
{failure which. it will be difficult to repair ?" ч 

Sentiments like tlie above have perhaps 
prompted the authorities ‘to fill the Educa- 
- tional Service in all the higher appoint- 

.ments.with ;Europeans, however! inferior 
l their` academical qualifications may. be. 
Referring fo the Presidency College of 
f Calcutta, which,had, some years ago, only 
seven. ‘Englishmen jin. a --teaching,’ staff of 
twenty-two, the above-mentioned authors 
-Wrote:— € ^ Eoo aod dins Hi 
и ‘This reduction inthe European’ element has had 
„unfortunate , consequences. - The methods of teaching 
“in, India are mediocre, as is’ admitted by enlightened 
“natives who have studied in England: ‘But ‘how can 
-they be réformed: with Indian “professors, ‘many ‘of 
„whom аге incapable of anything but a repetition of-text 
books? There is also a moral element involved.. ‘I he 
English do not expect mere teaching from their edüca- 
tional institutions. dheir-sehools have as a main 
object, the formation of character, and it is in that field 
that.Oxford and Cambridge are most characteristically 
successful. Similar results are sought in India but. 
how can they be obtained with a native staff who most- 
ly lack force of character." [р. 513]. 
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As regards original re- 

to all but the wilfully 
ignorant that Indian professors have, to put 
it mildly, made not smaller additions to the 
worlds’ stock of knowledge than European 
professors in India. Indian professors are 
naturally more sympathetic than Anglo- 
Indian professors. The claims of Indians to 
the higher appointments in the Education 
Department have been so often and so ably 
put forward in our newspapers that we need 
not write more on the subject.* We draw 
attention to the pamphlet on *the Color 
Line in the Indian Educational and Scienti- 
fic Departments" published from the Modern 
Review office. 


impart knowledge. 
search, it is known 


ХШ. MEDICAL SERVICE 


HE education given in the Indian 
Medical Colleges now-a-days is con- 

= sidered quite equal to that in England, 
and hence Indian Medical Graduates аге no 
‘longer required to get an English qualifi- 


cation before appearing in the I. M. S. 
Competitive Examination. Some Indian 
Medical Graduates with their Indian 


qual fications only have come out successful 
in the Service Examination. Such being 
the case, it is no longer necessary to hold 
"the competitive examination in England 
alone, but simultaneouly in India also. 
Successful candidates should be allowed 
permission to go to England оп study 
leave to attend hospital practice and avail 
themselves of courses of post-graduate study 
there. : 
. How injustice has been done to Indians 
in the Medical Services of their own 
country will be evident from the following 
иге and notes which appeared in the 
odern Review for July, 1999, pp : 6—9, 


PP. 82-83; | 
(aua, 2^ з 1909, p: 18o, pp. 


XIV. JUDICIAL SERVICE 
. I: Indian Governm 

that opinion pr 
` . the impartial ju 
“out in law courts. 
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ent is based on opinion, 
esumably is regarding 
stice said to be méted 
Anything which destroys 


ae Pro peor 1 omersham Cox’s article in the present 
the ect. Edi le and authoritative contribution to ` 
subject. -Editor, The ModeragRaiegublic Domain. Guru 
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-judges should be recruited fr 


' standing — whether barristers SR 


that opinion goes to drive the naili S dd 
coffin of the British Indian Admin Мип the PA 


istration, 


Every thing. should be done to improve the Jace 
Judicial Service. There should be no favori- execu 
tism or nepotism or question of racial dis. collec 
tinction in the selection ог promotion of | Ab 
judicial officers. Every post should. be Evan: 
given to the all-round best man available “lf 
_: It js. therefore no longer necessary pes 
that District Judges should be recruited Eh 
from the ranks of the Indian Civil Service, — үр mé 
As far back as 1835, the Meerut Universal should 
Magazine wrote :— and to | 
‘ ' "hat de f tive fun 
“Tt must „Бе remembered, that our judicial officers | o% 
are not bred from.their youth up, to balance evidence, are, an 
to bully. a witness in a cross examination, and | тара п 
extricate а difficult question from the. labyrinth of | expecte 
special pleadings; all these advantages.(if advantages fave ac 
they may-be called) are not, with them, any more than which 
with the collectors. "We have gone upon the principle | be disti 
of ex quovis ligno. fit mercurius, and a gentleman lately 
in the Civil Service, who has ;practised all his. life in Confüsit 
the revenue line, may tomorrow ascend the tribunal of 4 (The £ 
the Judge. Indeed, this latter office was degraded by я 
Lord William Bentinck's administration, and was set The 
aside, merely for those who could-not abide the test functi 
of revenue capacity. Commissioners who were f diplor 
unable to master the difficulties of superintending the — ' aff wey 
collection of rupees, have been unwillingly thrust into l P 
the judgment seat, to solve the knotty points contained as n 
in three distinct legislative codes.* * In the- Civil consid 
Service, there is no more difficulty in becoming 2 1 tion c 
Judge, than Beralde considered necessary for becoming и The ( 
a physician. In reply to Argan, who thinks it absolutely { senar 
necessary to study Latin and the Materia Medica, | para 
he says— : : А possib 
“Еп recevant la rohe et le bonnet de medio Gover 
vous appendrez tout cela; et vous serez apre Р 410. see 
ahabile que vous ne vou drez. L'on n'a qu'a ра tj one 
avec une robe et unbonnet, tout galimatias devien i: . 
savaut, et tout sottise devient rainson.” р : ne 
The discussions which have of late ta d . | азоп 
place. in the journals of this country аз =, nefi 
asof England regarding the appoint. 3 The 
of civilians as judges go to show that ii" (лець, 
д é si better now 5 th 
state of affairs is hardly any be e 


bove Was 
y to delay 
dici alat H 


than it was іп 1835 when the а 
written. Hence it is not necessar 
any longer the reform in the ju 
ministration of the country: DS Md 
The judicial service should Bu 
into two branches, viz., civil and еп, y 
There should be civil judges and cri {hey ^ 
judges—in' the higher appointments, hese 
should be called sessions judges: 
om th 


of legal practitioners of at least ew 


this be done, the much n 
se polest ner BY judicial 
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lc 
"sa 


nce, 


ns. Ai ; naturally - take place. All 


functio 


1 Acts ivil or criminal being 
Ma] work whether civi ; eng 
ed in the hands of the judges,—the 
patarive work will be left in the hands of 
ex 

tors. а А і : 
EM half à century ago wrote Major 


ell: д 
US ee asked by an intelligent native of India, 
hat are the two- great. pillars which have so long pre- 
wha d English society in а state of stable equilibrium, 
Be nave made the English nation and government 
m most powerful and influential in the world,—I 
should point to the right of private property in land, 
and to the complete separation of judicial and execu- 
tive functions in our administration. ; 

"* * strange to say—completely English as they 
are, and tenaciously as we cling to them at home, wé 
have not merely done less than might have been 
expected towards their establishment in India, but we 
have actually done much to unsettle landed. tenures 
which we found in existence, and which could scarcely 
be distinguished from private property ; and we have 
laely adopted, and largely extended, the oriental 
confusion of offices in our Non-Regulation districts.” 
(The Empire in India, p. 294) 


The separation of judicial and executive 
functions was pronounced by the astute 
dipomatist—Lord Dufferin—as a counsel 
of perfection. But this counsel of perfection 
as not been given effect to by those who 
consider themselves as standing 1n the rela- 
Поп of Providence to the people of India ! 
The Commission should recommend the 
“paration of these functions with the least 
Possible delay. Without this,” no. good 
Government of India is possible. We ‘fail 
0 see why this measure should be a costly 


ne. Even jf any additional expenditure 
* necessary to carry it out, that is no 
feason fo 


r delaying the much needed and 
reform: 

Ше, ndian judicial service, excluding the 
is hoe of the Heaven-born Civil Service, 


beneficial 


Most Most unenviable, because it is the 
| Mung; hard-worked service in the world. 
BOR Sand Subjudges are overworked and 


1 1 eus \ к 
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India 'to make enquiries re- 


erent. of „the judicial, services 
To... Provinces of India. Wo me 
hài. Prevent over-work, the number of 
à Judicial officers should be largely 
3 many-stations, one .munsift 
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Indian judicial officers are not entitled to 
privilege leave on full pay. They are com- 


pulsorily given one months’ leave every 
year, that is, when the courts remain closed. 
But in that season of the year courts would 
be naturally closed for at least 16 days on 
account of the Durgapuja, Dewali and Sun- 
days. In fact, one month's holiday is no 
holiday at all. 
. Members of the Educational Service do not 
get any privilege leave, on full pay. But 
then their case is quite a different one, 
because out of 365, they have hardly to 
work more than 200 days. Such is not the 
case with judicial officers. We strongly 
recommenc that they should be allowed 
privilege leave on full pay, or they be grant- 
ed as many days’ holiday in the year as are 
the professors in Indian Colleges. . : : 
Considering the nature of their duties, 
Indian judicial officers’ pay should: be in- 
creased. Their pay was fixed at a time 
when the cost of living and education was 
not half so dear as at present:and when it 
was not possible to ‘secure the services of 
efficient judicial officers: oe! 
There should be one standard of pay for 
all the judicial services throughout India. | 
Justice cannot be administered properly if 
“constant reports are Called for of cases pend- 
ing more than three months or six months. 
"The work should not bë judged by quick- 
‘ness of decisions, but by its quality and 
also by the satisfaction ofthe’ parties con- 
‘cerned. : The practice of the different ligh 
"Courts in calling for returns of cases pend- 
ing on the files of Indian judicial officers 
should be strongly condemned, asit inter- 
feres with the independence of judges. `; 
We have said that the Indian judicial 
‘service’ is the hardest worked and badly 
paid service. It is therefore that so ‘many 
of its members are broken down in health 
‘and die early. ‘There should be no injus- 
tice done to its members in the matter of 
promotion or selection to some prize ap- 
pointments by passing over deserving men 
in the service. The selection as the Assist- 
ant Judicial . Commissioner of Oudh of a 
very junior man, who had not distinguished 
himself:by any extraordinary merit as a 
judicial officer, or as a scholar, was a dis- 
tinct injustice to several Indian gentlemen 
-in the-provinctal- judicial service who ‚һай 
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met 


derations of their. judicial work or scholar- 


eri gh Court judgeships should. consist of 
at least 75 р. ©. Indians .and. 25 р. © Bri: 
tishers. . Half the number of Indian mem- 
bers should be recruited. from the Service 
and half-from. the Bar. Two of the Indian 
judges at least ‚should be well versed in 
Hindu and Muhammadan Law. They. 
should be sound Sanskrit and Arabic scho- 


lars. . Е А 
е claim of Hindu Law on the State 1s 


verygreat. з ooo, 
БО о: Jolly in his Tagore Law Lec- 


tures says :— 

“In modern times, after: the establishment of the 
British rule in India, the hold of the. early native ins- 
titutions over the Indian mind. was found to have 
remained so firm; that it was | considered. expedient to 
retain the old: national system and adoption amidst 
the most sweeping changes which had been introduced 
in the! administration. of the. country айа іп judicial 
procedure. . ‘It was the desire. to ascertain the authen- 
tic opinions of the early native legislators in regard to 
fhese subjects which led to the discovery of the Sans- 
kritlirerature. , European Sanskrit philology may be 
said then to. owe a; debt of „gratitude to the memory 
of the ancient Sanskrit Lawyers of India.” 


* Sir Henry Sumner Maine says that India 


“may yet give usa пем. ѕсіепсе not less valuable 
iban the science of language and folklore. I hesitate to 
gall it comparative: jurisprudence, because if it ever 
exists, its area will be.so much wider than the field óf 
law. For India not only’ contains (or to speak more 
accurately, did contain) an' Aryan: language older:than 
anyother descendant of! the. common mother tongue 
anda variety of names of natural: objects less perfectly 
crystallised than elsewhere into fabulous personages, 
but it includes a whole world of Aryan institutions, 


‘Aryan customs,’ Aryan laws, : Aryan ‘ideas in a far 


earlier. stage of р "and develop: ii : 

which UA (EE ВВ 2 oe pe 
. Comparative philology’ came: into exist- 
ence, because: attention was paid’ to the 
‘study of. Hindu’ Law. - This study. agáin-is 
to help the creation of cornparative jüris- 
prudence. :But unfortunately, the original 
texts of many of.the Jawbooks lie still buri- 
ed in manuscripts. апа: have not. been as 
yet printed. For the proper administration 
of Hindu ‘Law,we «strongly urge on the 
Commission to recommend the-appointment 
‘of a scholar in every province, ‘well versed 
За Sanskrit and:Law to. edit and translate 
into English, Hindu -Law.- Books. from 
"Sanskrit; The study of Hindu Law presup- 
s ši a thorough ‘knowledge. of Sanskrit 
Grammar and Hindu Philosophy: -A Scha- 


f 


Јат of such: emi ? ay UE. Pues ce uy i 
ch кашепсе shauld ibeuspgeintesduuku! Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


to the Berich of.every High Court t 
nister justice according to Hindu laws and 
edit and translate into English Hindy la 
texts. This will.greatly help to settle ma wr 
knotty points of Hindu law and facilita 
the administration of justice. е 
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XV. THE POLICE SERVICE à 


6 HE Indian Police has earned an unenviable 
reputation for being corrupt and -inefficent 
in the extreme.. The poor police constable 

in India is badly paid and is placed amidst temptations s 

to which more often than not he yields. Itishe who India 

rules India, for the people see in him the embodiment 1112018! 

of authority.. He can do or undo a man if he likes, (Бал. 

The Indian Police constable considers himselftobe | delive 

an omnipotent being.” 2 Brigh 
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The question of improving the police 
service has engaged the attention of Indian 
authorities since a very long time. ‘There 
can be no efficiency in this most important 
department, unless educated Indians are 
admitted.into it. Graduates of our univer- 
sities should be. appointed -to the higher 
giades. Superintendents and their assis- 
tants, Inspectors and Sub-inspectors should 
be Indian graduates. 


Тһе inefficiency of the police has been 
mainly due to the: mannner in which the 
service has been hitherto recruited in its 
higher grades, v;z., that of Superintendent 
and Assistant Superintendent. The strictures 
passed by-Mr. Pennell, the _whilom: district 
judge of Noakhali, in his famous judgment, 
‚оп the mode of recruiting police officers ha 
no doubt much truth in them. Бол 
high officers who were failures ever ae | 
-were "nominated. as’ Assistant SEU 
,tendents;of Police, from which appointmer 
-they. rose to be Superinténdents and Ie 
_ors General of Police. Men of hardly d 
education, апай. very-often of not very "5 
-character, little wonder that they cou ae 
make the ‘police force an. efficient og 
ithis country. E 
If Indian graduates are appointed, 1831 
-of Englishmen: of the deseription £ 
"Mr: Pennell, within a decade the 4 
Andia will ‘become as’ efficient an 
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EQUALIZATION 
OF PAY 


XCEPT the pay of the Viceroy and 
} the members of his Council, High 
Court judges, Governors and Lieute- 
| Governors and members of their 
nant cils, and the Commander-in chief, the 
De pay in any department should 
ma^ 
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a not be more than 1500 Rupees a month, 
is is much more than the maximum 
HER This 15 К P 
а i } ay in England, which is fixed at £1000 a 
ice sare . - 
S ue e cost ofliving is not so dear in 
able year. 5 
tons Та as in England. Why then should 
wie Indian services be paid more extravagantly 
ikes. вап English ones? In one of his speeches 
obe delivered on 24th June, 1858, Mr. John 
Ü Bright said :— 
lice "| believe there never was any other service under 
lian the sun paid at so high а rate as the exclusive Civil 
теге ervice of the East India Company. Clergymen and 
ant | missional can be- got to go out to India for a 
3 moderate sum—private soldiers and officers of the army 
аге go out for a moderate remuneration—merchants are 
ver 


content to .live in 


the cities of India for a percentage 
sher | of profit not greatly 


exceeding the ordinary profits of 


sis- | commerce. But.the Civil Service, because it is bound 
uld  |4P with those who were raised by it and who dispense 
Пе patronage of India, receive a rate of payment 
1 which would be incredible if we did not know it to be 
een (ше, and which, knowing it to be true, we must admit 
the 8 e monstrous, The East India Government scatters 
; Warles about at Bomba , Calcutta, Madras, Agra, 
MS Уа a д $ 
ent оге, and half a dozen other cities, which are up 
^ 0 the Mark of those of the Prime Minister and 
д cretaries of State їп this country." 
ric с 
say pute evil has not decreased, but rather 
had Wve since the above famous utterance 
хо m т. John Bright. The Imperial Services 
еге i Coy Paid almost as handsomely- as the 
in- "үү. anted Civil Service: Then—there--is- 


Wssediscriminate grant of Exchange. Com-. 
г wen to almost all Eu ts. 
fure аге not-paid according to the 
ассо; Services rendered to the State, but 

This m the nationality of the laborer. 
a e 
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asonablé practice should: be 
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be ope Pay for the samé service should 
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the Мау". This, of course, means. doing 
І о the distinctions of Imperial, 
5 се. ы Covenanted and Uncovenanted 
т Ange 85 well as the grant of the Ex- 
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tant -changes in the- constitution of- the 


Indian services, it will earn the gratitude 


of all Indians, irrespective of different creéds, 
castes or colors. : : 


ХУП. MINISTERIAL SERVICE 


(pou asa rule, are engaged 
with the higher branches of public 
services, but do not take any notice 
of clerks. The lot of clerks is a very hard 
one. Whenever any reductions are made 
in tbe establishment of any office, it is in- 
variably the clerks who suffer, Their num- 
ber is reduced as well as their pay and pros- 
pect in the service. t 
No establishment can go on without the 
proper complement of clerks. 
' [n our opinion, there should bea com- 
petitive examination for clerks to enter the 
government service. It may be called Sub- 
ordinate Public Service Examination. 


Candidates- for .this examination should 
have at least passed the Entrance ог 
Matriculation Examination of an Indian 


University or an examination corresponding 
toit. The starting pay should be at least 
3o Rupees. The cost of living has become 
very dear in these days and no respectable 
‘man can live decently under 30 Rupees. 
A Government servant has to live decently 
and generally has one or more dependants 
on him. Under the circumstances, it is 
‘just and fair to give him-his living wages. 

We have calculated the cost of a student 
‘studying in the Matiiculation class. His 
expenses do not come to less than 15 Rupees 
‘a month. What with the enhanced school 
-fees, prices of books, fees for games, &c., 
Rs. 15 is the lowest sum which a Matric- 
"class student has to spend every month for 
education. But what prospect has. he in 
life-after passing the University examination 
and entering the Government Service? 

The preference which is now shown to 
individuals of certain creeds Or races to 
‘appointments as clerks should be at once 
‘done away with. The only passport to 
public offices should be efficiency and good 
Ne aE fas viro 
о should be generously treated in the 
matter of pay; promotion and pension: 
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but pound foolish policy. If 
economy is to be effected in any er 
a few highly paid officers should be got r1 
off, which will make great saving. 


penny wise 


XVIII. CONCLUSION 


E have given the broad and general 
outlines on which the questions of 
public services of this country 

should be considered. Because Educa- 
tional, Judicial, Medical and Police Services 
are the ones most directly in touch with the 
peoples of this country, we have dwelt on 
the importance of their reforms and made 
such suggestions as will enhance their use- 
fulness to the country. The other depart- 
ments, cg. the Public Works, the Forest, 
the Customs, the Revenue, &c., are to be 
treated on general principles. It is neces- 
sary to appoint more Indians to these 
Services, and there is no difficulty in doing 
so, for there is no dearth of suitable Indian 
candidates for any service in the world. 
They may be judged by any and the most 
ч severe standard and will not be found 
| wanting to discharge the duties of any office 
{ 

| 


of trust and responsibility. One word of 
caution has to be said, regarding the appoint- 
ment of Indians to high offices, which are 
| generally looked upon as reserved for 
| Britishers. Indians іп those posts are often 
considered as interlopers and so they are 
sometimes not fairly treated. When an 
Englishman in any service is in trouble, 
everything is done to hush up the matter. 
But not so in the case of any Indian officer. 
Mr.Surendra Nath Banerjea's case is an 
| old one. Not many years ago, the case of 
a Parsee Civilian of Madras attained noto- 
riety, for it seemed to all outsiders that 
he was not fairly treated. 
Why of late have so many Indian officers 
from the Indian Medical Service retired 
early, some of them after earning their first 
pension only ? That is a matter for enquiry. 
. Моге than half a century ago, Major 
Evans Bell wrote :— 


ese á “But ir pd defect and inherent weakness of 
tms exclusive employment of English gentlemen in 
the higher branches of the public E E consists in 
a certain consciousness of absolute superiority and 
- Privileged security, which nullifies both the wholesome 
fear of public obloquy and the most powe 
[о exertion. The introduction ай Uh 


TS 


, бп ап equa 
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footing, of well-educated and qualified natives 
excite a healthy emulation and competition 
would necessarily terminate that practical impuni 
which has frequently screened some of the чу 
members of the Covenanted бегуїсе.”—[ The Ет 
in India, pp. 328-329]. Qui 


In a footnote to the above, Major Evans 
Bell added :— 


“Sir Charles Trevelyan, when governor of Madras 
was assailed with great virulence in the local English 
society, and in the Indian press, which chiefly reflects 
their views, for having on one or two Occasions 
departed from the usual plan of smothering scandals 


relating to covenanted civilians." 


з and 


Indian public servants have no one to 
look up to as their ma bap, as have the 
Britishers. Hence, every complaint against 
Indians in high offices should be very 
carefully inquired into and they should be 
fairly treated. 

Services in the Army, Navy and Political 
Department should be thrown open to the 
natives of India, for that is the only remedy 
for the present unrest and discontent in 
this country. 

The Exchange Compensation Allowance 
to European servants should be immedia- 
tely discontinued. The grant of this allow- 
ance is neither legally nor morally right. 


They who seek service in India come with | 
the value of the | 
for | 


India being made to pay European Servants js 


their eyes open as to 
Rupee, and we do not see any reason 


any conpensation for depriving her children 


of posts which they would have otherwise | 


filled with ‘great credit to themselves an 
benefit to their country. tai 

India demands justice and not © үс 
Not being a conquered country like Ire EM 
Wales, Canada or South Africa, she natur? 
ly expects to be treated at least li dd 
conquered countries. The bith vee i 
Indians to all posts of trust and respo 
lity should be restored to them. 
been deprived of these, which. 
inflicted on them. It should be 
without delay. 

England never paid a fart 
acquisition or maintenance О А 
‘Empire. But Bengal did. Hence 9€ services 
as. it were, a vested interest 1m the 59 
in and. outside her province ac 
'should not'be abused or ile AES 
wont ofa certain class of um t 
"The services in Bengal are оре ; 


" j r the 
hing fo ЖП 


oor, So the 
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| ПШ here should be only one standard of 


| service. 


should be pulled down. 
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ept open to Bengalis in every province. 


|» b. no favour, but only justice. We 
Ue very conclusively shown why Ben- 
av 


| expects this fair and just treatment at 
a deis of the British Government. 
e 


So the different compartments in- 
t which the various services are divided 
There should be no 
distinctions like Covenanted, Uncovenant ed, 
Imperial or Provincial. This reform is most 
urgently needed. 

No consideration of race, color, creed ог 
caste, should be made in appointing a 
candidate to any post in this country. 
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GOVERNMENT POSTS 533 
_ If the commission makes the above-men- 
tioned recommendations which we have 
Suggested, the remarks of Mr, Dadabhai 
Naorojee that “in India, when the 
authorities are decided upon certain views 
Which are not likely to be readily accepted 
by the public, à commission or committee 
comes into existence," will not be true of 
this commission. Let the Royal Public 

Commission disprove this bold assertion of 
the Grand Old Man of India. Some previous 
commissions did us more harm than good. 
Let this one prove an exception. 


SOME STATISTICS OF HIGHER INDIAN 
GOVERNMENT POSTS 


[SOM the Quarterly Civil List of the 
' Home, Education and Legistative. 

Departments, Government: of India, 
No 21, corrected up'to rst July r912, we find 


| that the Viceroy and Governor General of 
"паа, who is 


ШҮ about 3 lak 
. |) ary, has no Indian on his personal staff; 


an Englishman himself and 
hs of Rupees a year as his 


4 t е five members оѓ: which are like him- 
“lf Britishers, The pay and allowance of 


tse five officers amount to about 8000 Rs, 
‘Month, Р 


The Ordin 


ary Member of the Council of 
Overnor 


General of India in charge of 

Department who draws 6,6663 
ПОПЕ is.not a native of India but 
britain. 
Icerega] 
NS опт 


Secretariat contains 9 
© thousand Rupees a month 
Ddians on 1800 Rupees a month. 
re 9 heads of provinces, vis., three 
9n 10,000 Rs. a month each ; four 
9vernors on 8,3333. Rs. plus 
Owance of 500 Rs. a month 
"ef Commissioners on 51664 
Ptuary allowance of 500 Rs. 
It is needless to say that 
native of this country.. -= 
Whose names are shown 
i belonging to the Coorg Com- 


Sum 


emen; 


à month. - The other 6 gent 


üdh, only one is an Indian. __ 
y two are Indians өгьайго рй, o dafs gei iudicia] Somme 


none of whose pay. and allowances come 
to less than 800 Hs. a month, are all 
Europeans. 

Part IV is the list of officers employed 
at Port Blair. In it are given the names 
of 29 officers serving in that convict island 
dependency. Of these only five are Indians— 
four Assistant Surgeons and one Assistant 
on a pay of about 200 Rupees a month each. 
All the rest аге Europeans drawing fat pays 
more often than not running to four figures. 

Part V is that of Law and Justice. Here 
at least one would. have expected justice to 
Indians ; but what do we find here ? Amongst 
21 names borne on the roll of Judges of the 
High Court, сока six sony are those 

ians, against 15 Britishers. . 

D DET е of the High Court and 
Law officers of the Crown, Calcutta, there 
is only one Indian, viz., the Hon ble Mr. 
B. C..Mitra; and the remaining 5 are 
E are given under the head- 
ing of judges of the Chief Court, Punjab, 
of which only one is that of an Indian. à 
- Of the nine names of Judges of the Chief 
Court and judicial Commissioner, Burma, 
none happens to be that of a native of 
this country pure and simple, or of Burma. 

Of the four Judicial Comissione's of 


АЙ 


а 


531 


in the Central Provinces. All the three are 
Europeans. So also is the Judicial Commis- 
1 Г org. : 
E us four gentlemen shown in 
Part VI as belonging to the Police Depart- 
ment is an Indian. : 

Part УП is а formidable list of medical 
officers. There are qo names on this list—of 
which only three are those of natives of this 
country—the curious fact being that none 
of these three belongs to the charined circle 
of the Indian Medical Service. Dewan 
Bahadur Hiraial Basu, Dr. Clement Corne- 
| lius Caleb and Dr. Saidud Zafar Khan are 
the three Indian gentlemen who have the 
unique distinction of having their names 
borne on the Medical Department under 
| the direct control of the Government of 
4 India. None of these however draws more 
d 


ES 


than 800 Rupees a month, while the pay 
and allowances of none of the Britishers 
4 come to less than a thosand Rupees а 
1 month. 
Н ' Part VIII—Miscellaneóus appointments — 
| 3 in number—all given to Britishers. 

Part JX is the Department of Education 
| of which the Member in charge is ап Eng- 
] lishman on Rs. 6,6662 а month and of his 
| Secretarial Staff consisting of 9, only 2 are 
4 Indians, one on Rs. тооо and the other on 
| Rs. 500 a month. 


7 Every Census Report shows the increase 
| that is taking place in the number of Indian 
| Christians. But the startling fact remains 
that none of these Indian Christians is con- 
sidered fit to be appointed to the Ecclesias- 
| tical Department, which is filled from top 

1 to bottom with natives of England, Scot- 
land and Ireland. 

None of the twenty-nine names shown 
on tbe list of the Sanitary Department is 
that of an Indian. 

One would have expected that there 
would be a preponderance of Indians in 
ровка! Department in India—but 
oi the 16 higher appointm 
unio. sod 6 ате 

— . There is onl 
. Mr. B. L. Cha 
consisting of 

- Museum, 

. None of the 7 appointments shown as 

iscellaneous under the Educational De- 


y one Indian gentleman, VIZ. 
udhuri, on the Superior Staff— 
four men—of the Indian 
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partment—except that ої фл Азы Mokkierĝirukui ombre pienia terr of Comme 


unpaid Vice-Chancelion of the 


Calentts ry," 
University—is given to any Indian, ME PL 
Of the Legislative Department, the m. 
member in charge is an Indian on 6.6663. are | 
rupees a month. Out of б gentlemen vies 1 of 
are оп his staff only one— Rai Bahadur Dr, | three 
Sarat Chandra Bannerjee—is an Indian d one i 
In Part XVI is given the gradation list of 4 the 1 
the members of the Indian Civil Service Of 
directly under the Government of India on only. 
the rst July 1912. There are go names on presi 
this list of appointments which are not | opini 
parts of the Provincial Cadres, Curiously | due s 
enough, this list does not containa single | only 
Indian name. cant 
Such is the analysis of the Quarterly Civil 
List of the Home, Education and Legis- Of 
lative Departments, Government of India, ie 
as corrected to rst July r9r2. ] rdi: 
The Pioneer Press of Allahabad publishes "Of 
every quarter the Combined Civil List for Codi 
India, giving the list of the Civil Services Of 
and Higher European Services under the one 
Government of India. The latest available | One 
is the one corrected up to rst April, 1912. E 
There are no Indians on the personal staff | é 
of the Governor General except the two | 
Indian Aides-de-camp. : А i Of 
The only Indian in the Viceroy 5 count jJ the C 
is the Hon’ble Mr. Syed Ali Imam, the lega! | Thre 
member, against six Europeans. тг | the T 
The Imperial Secretariat.— Vhere 1s б) TI 
one Indian in the Foreign Department? Exec 
Indian Attache, against 17 European a me Of 
There is not a single Indian in the d four. 
Department. All the four appointmen g Secre 
are held by European. There are É 
Indians in the Finance Dept адаш : Ot 
ropeans. Of the four Indians ОН: фо 
RE the other three being бирепїї!ё dud 
ents. ; 3 E tomt 
There is not a single Indian in the Th 
tary Finance Depertment. All the &£ ove 
pointments are held by Enrop iaaa mem, 
All the r2 appointments 1n г горе ТЬ 
Works Department are held by Hup dus 
In the Education Department ~~ isa; 
two Indians against 7 Europeans: 2 | 
Of the 7 appointments in the AE 
of Revenue and Agriculture попе " i 
by an Indian. ^ ` Еш taff 
Thereis one Indian as against 5 Of eo, 


in the Legislative Departmani ; 
No Indian has been fount 


hich exists for the furtherance of the 


сица stria and Commercial progress | of 
| еа and Indians. All the four members 
the Де ее 
: [europeans ra 
6663 i m the 12 posts in the Army Department 
i hree only goes to Indians. Of these three 
t Dy, | p. is а Registrar and the other two occupy 
: 0 insignificant posts of superintendents. 
ist of | the 210815 : 
ТУ Of the 21 posts under the Railway Board 
a a only one goes to an Indian. The Board is 


resided over by Sir T. Wynne, in whose 


es on E . 
‘nion the Indians have more than their 


7? 


© ite share in Railway appointments !- The 

ingle | only post held by an Indian is the insignifi- 
cant one of a Superintendent. 

Civil BENGAL. 

SS Of the r4 persons on the Personal Staff of 

па Дие Governor of Bengal only one is an 

lishes Indian. 3 

M Of the three members of the Executive 

eae Council one is an Indian. И 

. the | Of the 20 appointments іп the Bengal 

lable | Secretariat only two are held by Indians. 

А Опе is ап Officiating Assistant Secretary 

staff. | and another an Under Secretary. 

two BOMBAY. 


Of the r4 persons on the Personal Staff of 
the Governor of Bombay four are Indians. 
Three being Hony. Aides-de-camp and one 
the Indian Aide-de-camp. 

There is one Indian member 
Executive Council of three members. 

Of the тд appointments in the Secretariat 
lour goes to Indians. They are all Assistant 
€cretaries, 


uncil 
legal 


only in the 
[ome 
nents | 
fout 
Eu 
Asst. _ 


end- 


MADRAS. 


Of the nine persons on the Personal Staff 
Governor one is an Indian, who is 


"T the Native Aide-de-camp in the 
МЕ jJ 'embined list, 

? здае is one Indian member in the 
blic OVérnor's Executive Council of three 
e embers, 
pans : 


„Гете are seventeen appointments іп the 
Jm Tetariat ; only one goes to an Indian, who 


пелі а mere Registrar, 
heldi T ASSAM. | 

sa s here is only one person оп the Personal 
jeans. ta ff y ; р Sie 4 
E M of the Chief Commissioner who is 
post Ourse an European. f 
dus- BEHAR AND ORISSA. - 
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Staff of 
Europeans, 
In the Lt. Govornor’s Council there is one 
Indian. 
Of the 14 appointments in the Secretariat 
4 are shown as vacant. The rest are all 
filled by Europeans. 


the Lt. Governor—both are 


Вовман. 


There are two Indians on the Lt. Gover- 
nor's Personal Staff of eight members. 

The twenty appointments in the Secre- 
tariat are all held by Europeans ! 


CENTRAL PROVINCES. 


There is only one member on the Per- 
sonal Staff of the Chief Commissioner, and 
he is an European. 

Of the rr posts in the Secretariat all are 
held by Europeans. 


М. W. Frontier Province. 


There are only two persons on the Personal 
Staff of the Chief Commissioner and one of 
them is an Indian. 

There are eight appointments in the 
Secretariat and only one is held by an 
Indian. 

PUNJAB. 


The .Personal Staff of the Lt. Governor , 
consists of three members —all Europeans. 
There are 25 appointments in the Secre- 
tariat, the largest in all [ndia, and there is 
not a single Indian appointed to any of 
them ! : 
U. P. of Agra and Oudh. 

There are six members on the Personal 
Staff, all Europeans. 

There are seventeen. appointments in the 
Secretariat and all of them are held by 
Europeans. 

BENGAL. 

In the. graded. list (of Civil Servants, 
Bengal) there are 175 civilians, of whom 
i2 only are Indians. The remaining 163 
appointments are held by Europeans. 

The members of the Board of Revenue, 
and of the Executive Council are all 
European civilians. The lndian member of 
the Executive Council is not a Civilian. 
The Divisional Commissioners and the 
Secretaries are all Civilians. There is no 


Indian civilian judge in the High Court 
-though it is admitted that Indians are better 
judges. The Registrar of the Calcutta High 


C23 The E Say 1 Court is an European civilian 
E 1 Te are two persongcQni tos. BETO MAL courts an | сагоре : У 
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The Chairman and Deputy Chairman of 
the Calcutta Corporation are European 
Civilians. 

The Post Master General and Inspector 
General of Police are European Civilians 
too. : 

The salaries of the above mentioned 
officers vary from Rs. 5,333 to Rs. 1,500. 

The highest pay received by an Indian 
member is Rs. 2,500 and there 15 only one 
such Indian member. 


ВомвАҮ, 


The total number of Civil Servants 
attached to Bombay at present are 177, of 
whom то only are Indians. Only one of 
these draws a salary of Rs. 2,500. 

Of the European members two draw а 
salary of Rs. 5,333 each, five draw Rs. 4,000 
and above each in pay and allowances, 
while there are no less than eight posts on 


ў Rs. 3,000 and above, held by European 
members. 1 

: As in Bengal there are two Statutory 

d Civilians in Bombay. 

1 Марваз. 


There are 174 Civil Servants attached to 
Madras of whom of only 9 are Indians. ‘The 
highest salary received by an Indian is 
Rs. 2,500 and there is only one such member. 
Among the European members there are 
two drawing Rs. 5333 each, three drawing 
Rs. 4000 each, twelve on Rs. 3000 and 
above each, and twenty men Rs. 2500 and 
above, including pay and allowances! 


.. There is only one statutory civilian in 
Madras. 


Assam. 


There are no Indians in the Assam list. 
АП the 39 appointments are held by 
European members of the Civil Service, 
There ате 9 military commissioned officers 


in civil employ, besides, all 
Suropeans, 


s PEERS 


They are 


BIHAR AND ORISSA, . 


There are I55 members attached to the 
ssa list of whom four only are 
е highest salary received by.an 

1500 and there is only one 
As in other provinces the 
Ointments on salaries ranging from 

333 downwards are all held. by 


bee ате three Gn RERE 


Фла 


Qu Gom. ^. У 
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and above, 6 on 3000 and above, sey 


х en on easa 
Rs. 2,500 and above in pay and allowances | costli 
There is one Statutory Civilian in en. E 
CunMAH. - 1 gover 
In Burmah there are 126 Civilians, hone ү 
being an Indian. There are 49 Military and Шш ' 
other officers in civil employ, whg am M 
Europeans too. ea ; 
over 
CENTRAL PROVINCES. г costs 
There are 95 members of the I. GS Со: 
attached to the C. P. list, four only of them | the R 
being Indians. The highest salary received Th. 
by an Indian member is Rs. 1,300 and there vincia 
is only one such member. Teserv 
One European member receiving Rs, 5,666 | shoul 
is the Sub-pro-tem Chief Commissioner, thatt 
There ате three on Rs. 3,000 and above, | 87 p! 
twelve on 2,500 and above, in pay and | tache 
allowances. 1861 
There are r4 military and other officers | Provi 
holding Civil Appointments. Of them four Gover 
are Indians. : : ; not и 
There is one Statutory Civilian besides. | ү 
N. W. Frontier Province, Я B 
There are 38 members in the N. W. Fron- have 
tier province list. This includes I. C. S. of In 
men and military officers and others. й Naoro; 
There is not a single Indian in this list. Of 
PUNJAB. SE Europ 
In the Punjab gradation list there are 143 | xin 
members. Only three of them are E 
The highest salary received by an In de 
is Rs. 1800 in pay and allowance. HUNE The 
Europeans have as usual the monopoly o gof depart 
most highly paid posts. Thus there are EE. 


them on Rs. 3,500 each, 4 on Rs. 3000 “ү 13 
9 on Rs. 2250 and above, in pay 3з 
allowances. A B 
There are three statutory civilians hone 3 
ever. e 
Desides, there are 25 military 
officers in civil employ. There 
Special assistant commissioners. 
are Europeans. : 
UnitEp PROVINCES. — — dis 
In the United Provinces—the CH t. 
paradise—there are 237 members te highs! 
Of them x2 only are Indians. Г Be TR 
salary received by an Indian 18 Re ra 
The number of posts carrying 018 
and held of course by DU 
umakbygrlaaiizetiom HaTidwaprovince, p 


and ође 
are also 4 = 
All these 


are thus burdened with the 


santry © А 
lon | E est civil service; а strange anomaly, 
Ices, E shows in whose interest India is 
lar, Жуп 


E cd by the bureaucracy. Thus, to begin 
| oh dius Lieutenant-Governor gets Rs. 8333. 
чү [4 
| p^ member gets Rs. 5000. Three get 


o 
3 
D 


and Rs. 4000 each. Twenty get Rs. 3000 and over 
Ya E Twelve members draw Rs. 2500 and 


] over each, while there are no less than 27 

J posts on Rs. 2500 each. | 
‚© Consider these magnificent salaries with 
the Rs. 1833 received by an Indian member. 


m There are 50 members of the various pro- 
iere [vincial services who hold posts ordinarily 

reserved for the Indian Civil. Service. It 
666. ' should be. remembered in this connection 

| thatthe Public Service Commission of 1886- 
)Ve, 87 proposed that тоё posts should be de- 
and j tached from the schedule of the statute of 

186: and should be incorporated with the 
cers | Provincial Service by legislation. The 
our | Government cut it down to 93 posts and did 


not incorporate them with thé provincial 

service but made special appointments to 
| those posts under the Act of 1870. У 

l'his shows how the bureaucracy of India 
have persistently opposed the appointment 
of Indians to High posts.—Vide Dadabhai 
Naoroji’s minute to the W elby Commission. 

Of these 50 posts again 7 are held by 
uropeans and Eurasians! The good old 
maxim of “Heads you lose, tails I win”. 

GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 
Foreign Department. 3 

There are II2 posts under the foreign 
jpartment of which 3 only are held by 
ў ài rs. Of these three one is an assistant 
ў ао 18910пег and the other two are judicial 
Sistants merely, i 
Political Department. 
Ju ге 5 miscellaneous appointments 
Ru the Political Department of which 

1$ held by an Indian. 
Imperial Forest Department. 
held b pus posts under this department are 
uropeans. 
` Bétanical Survey of India. 

i atmes are seven posts under the above de- 

Ma 7*5 All of them are held by Euro- 


There a 


Ly Geological Survey. .— 
еге ate 


alode £P Pile genae Suruinesd eos стон ANNE conservator i D 


оа SI 
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Only two of them are held by 
h being assist int superintendents. 
Royal Indian Marine. 


The seven posts under this depart 
ent 
are all held by Europeans. Eat 


Imperial Department of Agriculture. 


There are eighteen posts under this de- 
partment, one only of which is held by an 
Indian. The rest are all held by Europeans. 


Survey of India. 


All the eight posts in this department are 
held by Europeans. 


Imperial Civil Veterinary Department. 


. The three members of this department 
are all Europeans. : 


Imperial Meteorological Department. 
There are niné posts in this department, 
Two only of them аге held by Indians. 
Forest Research Institute and College. 
There are thirteen posts in this department. 
Three are held by Indians. ; 
Post Office of India. 
There аге twenty-five posts. under this 
department. Five of them are: held by 
Indians. : 


partment. 
Indians, bot 


a O 


STONERS elem: 


VATERS 


I. 

. In the office of the Director-General of 
Posts and Telegraphs.thére are eight posts 
all held by Europeans. © ; 
: ves И. e 

In the office of the Accountant-General 
Post office and Telegraphs there are six posts.. 
Three of them are held by Indians. 


: Ш. 
The six posts in the Technical Branch are 
all held by Indians. 
grace M i 
egraph workshops and stores 
Ns Me м all held by Europeans. 
Forest DEPARTMENT. 
BENGAL. : | 
All the thirteen posts, including Conser- 
vator, Deputy conservators and Asst. Conser- - 
vators are held by Europeans. - 
BOMBAY . Sophi 
The twenty-nine posts in the Bomba 


Np. cd 
y. 
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Conservators & Asst. Conservators are all 
held by Europeans. 
MADRAS 
There are thirty-three posts in Madras 
all held by Europeans. 
ASSAM 
The sixteen posts in Assam are all held 


by Europeans. 
BEHAR 


The five posts in Behar and Orissa are 
held by Europeans. 


Burman ; 
| All the Sixiy-eight (68) posts in Burmah 
A including chief conservator, conservator, 


deputy conservators and assistant conser- 


A vators are held by Europeans. 

A ' CENTRAL Provinces 

| The twenty-six posts in this province are 
d entirely in the hands of. Europeans. 

1 PUNJAB. 


The sixteen (16) posts in this province 
are held by Europeans. 


N. W. FRONTIER PROVINCE. 

; There is only one post in this province 
| and it is held by a European. 

Unitep Provinces. 

(24) posts in 
: province are held by Europeans. i 

| The !ndians are thus completely shut out 


The twenty-four this 


from the higher appointments in the Forest 
Service. Indians are said to be lacking 
in governing capacity. But cannot Indians 
be as good forest engineers as Europeans? . 


BBNGAL EXCISE, SALT AND CUSTOMS. 
em. E 


EXcIsE. 


_ There are eight posts in this department— 
six of which are held by Indians. But where- 
| as the two Europeans draw Rs. 2800 between 
k themselves per month, the Indians get Rs. 
1850 only ! : 

. This justifies the statement often made 
fhat the pay of the European head inan 
- office often exceeds the sum total of the pay 
of the rest of the establishment. 


CUR абар, 
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IIT. Customs Юрт. E 
There are eighteen posts in this Depart- 
ment all but two of which are held pt 
Europeans. Of the two Indians one is y 
mere cashier. Я 

BOMBAY CUSTOMS, SALT, 

OPIUM AND ABKARI. 
I. Customs. 

There are seventeen posts—two only of 
which are held by Indians. The rest are 
all held by Europeans. 


П. SALT 
There are thirteen posts in this Dept, 


Two of them are held by Indians. The rest th 
are all Europeans. ps ne 
Ju d [ 
III. Excise P 
There are nine appointments in this dept. m 
One is held by an Indian, the rest being е 
Europeans. 
MapRAs—ExcisE, SALT, CUSTOMS. The 
There are twenty-eight (28) appointments 
under the above heading. One only isheld 4 The 
hy an Indian. The rest are Europeans. held b 
ASSAM ҮШ. 
In the Assam Excise service thereisonlyone # The 


appointment, which is held by a European. 
BEHAR AND ORissA—EXCISE AND SALT: 1. 
There are sixteen appointmeets іп m B. 
Department. Three of these are held by 1. 
Europeans including the Excise Commis- | 
sioner. The Indians, who are 13 in number, 1 
are mostly Deputy collectors. 
Burman—Excise, Customs AND OPIUM: 
"There are 37 posts in the above dep: 
ments, They are all held’ by Be ш 
with the exception of two who are Indians: — 
‘ 5d 
CeNTRAL Provinces— Excise, CUSTOM? — 
AND SALT. ic 
There are two posts only in ur 
vince—one of which is held-by an India 
N. W. Frontier PROVINCE. к 
The four posts are all held by Earope® ^ 
Punsab—Satt DEPARTMENT. — 
"The five posts in this department 
held by Europeans. сат 
UNITED provinces EXCISE 
"AND OPIUM _ 


der the above headings. 


Е De у an Indian ; the rest are all held by 
$ 
| р торгап. 
T | POST OFFICE OF INDIA, 
I. BENGAL. 


| The seven posts are all held by Europeans. 
П. Bompay. 


The Five (5) posts ате all held by 


3 eans. 
poor lll’ Maoria 


Of the four posts—one only is held by an 


Indian. The rest are Europeans. 
IV.' ASSAM CIRCLE (Dacca). : 
} There are three posts—all held by 
"i | Europeans. 
| ; V. BEHAR AND Orissa. 
ept. 
dins The five posts are held by Europeans. 
VI. Burman. 
The two posts are held by Europeans. 
ents УП. CENTRAL CIRCLE. +.. 
held | There are. four posts, one only. being 
held by an Indian. ‘The rest are Europeans. 
MIL. Bungas, №. Боно 
e The five (5) posts are held by Indians. 
+ = ~- 1X. Октар: Provinces. 
qul he six posts are held by Europeans. : 
2j | TELEGRAPH. "DEPARTMENT. , 
HS : Bengal Circle. . 
ber, Th ^ 
е nine posts are all held " коргап 
М, т Bombay. ‘Circle. г 
art- ee are seventeen: posts one "only: “of 
ans aR £a 1s. Td byan Indian. The rest are all 
ns. Чореап E 
IS „Madras Circle.. 
} ёге are h ly of 
bhi eig teen posts one on y 
210: ilg. Is nae ey an Indian. The rest are 
: p d 
he ` Assam Circle. I 
ns by ah aie lis. ше posts опе of which is held 


_ The rest ате all” Europeans. 
Behar and Orissa. Circle.: | 


el fie: are four posts two of cie аге 
ndians. Тһе rest are Europeansic i 


Burmah: Circle. 
€ are 


I3 
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only are held by Indians. | 


t 
ying di е айныш awk бее Pee HAE posts, four. oe i 
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Central Provinces Circle. 


There are twelve posts, one of which is 
held by an Indian. The rest are all 
Europeans. 


Punjab Circle, 


There are (17) seventeen appointments 


all held by Europeans except t hich 
are held by dene ае TM 


U. P. Circle. 


There are twelve posts—two only of 


which are held by Indians. ‘The rest are 
all Europeans. 


Bengal—Survey of India. 


The twelve posts аге all 
Europeans. t 


Madras— Revenue Survey. 


Of the (8) eight posts one only is held by 
an Indian. The rest are all; :Europeans. 


Assam—Survey of India. 


» The four appointments are all held by 
Indian 


Bihar and Orissa Survey of India. 


_ The five appointments are held by 
‘Europeans. 


held by 


U. P. Survey of India. 
_ The two posts are held by Europeans, 
: Punjab—Survey of I ndia. 


There are eighteen: (18) posts one only 
of which is held by an Indian.. The rest are 
all held by Europeans. r 

` Bengal Financial ШУ inent: i 

There are: nineteen appointménts. Five 

- Bombay Financial Department. |. - 


' There are thirteen posts. Four only ате 
held by Indians. The rest are Europeans. 


Madras Financial Department: 


Seven of them 
dikes rest are 


"There are- fifteen posts: 
are held by Indians. 
Europeans. 

) Assam Financial Departments 

" There are four appointments, one of which 
is held by an Indian.. oed dete 

Већа. ата Orissa. 

“Information not yet received, 


Burmah Financial Service. (Civil Branch) 


540 
which аге held by Indians. 
Europeans. 
N. W. Frontier Provinces Financial Deft. 

The Accountant General is an І. С. S. 
Officer drawing Rs. 2500 in pay and allow- 
There is no other appointment. 

Punjab Financial Dept. 

There are fourteen (14) appointments 
three only of which are held by Indians. 

U. Р. Financial Dept. 
| There are ten appointments. Two of 
6 these only аге held by Indians. Тһе Assis- 
tants are Europeans. 
f P. W. Branch. 
б There are three appointments all held by 
d Europeans. 
A | Bengal Judicial Dept. 
4 There are (37) thirty-seven posts in the 
2 above Department. 9 of them only are held 
4 by Indians. The rest are held by Europeans. 
Bombay Judicial Dept. 

There are (27) twenty-seven appoint- 
ments in this Department ten only of which 
are held by Indians—the rest being held by 


The rest are 


ances. 


Europeans. : 
Court of Judicial Commissioner, Sind. 
АП the three posts are held by 
j Europeans. 
4 Madras Jiidicial Dept. 
I There are (21) twenty-one appointments, 


5 only of which are held by Indians. The 
rest are all Europeans. ~~ 


Assam Judicial Dept. 


Of the 4 four appointments two goes t 
Indians. The other two are held NS 
Europeans. : 
А Burmah Judicial Dept. 

Of the 16 appointments—one only goes 


| to an Indian—the remaining 15 are held by 
Europeans. 


— oe 


Central Provinces. 


There are seven appointments one onl 
of-which is held by an Indian. The d 
ing six are held by Europeans, 


Punjab Judicial Dept. - 
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U. P. Judicial Dept, 


There are 16 sixteen ‘appointments 


All 


: three 
only of which are held by Indians ^ 4 roro 
rest are all Europeans. c Р" 
SMALL CAUSE CounT— BrNcar, The 

There are eight appointments four f gof wh 
which are held by Indians. i 9 dura 

PRESIDENCY MaGisTRATE— BENGAL.. 

There are seven appointments- five of The 
which are held by Indians. "The Chiefang 1% whi 
Second Presidency Magistrates ^ are 
Europeans. ] Ther 

Smart Cause Court-—Bompay, Вигор 

Of the nine posts six аге held by Indians, | 

Presipency MagGisTRATE— BoMBAY, |. ue 

There are .four—two of whom are Es 
Indians. 

SMALL Cause CounTr--Mapnas. ria 

There are four appointments, three of | 
which are held by Indians. Тһе other is a | All 
European. - | 

Presidency Magistrates—Madras. . 

There are four appointments—two of 
which are held by Indians. The other two Thei 
are Europeans. ndian 

Small: Cause Court—Burmah. Th 

There are eight appointments—four only Ё t 

B 5 t = шор 
of which are held by Indians. The res 
are Europeans. 6 
umi Ther 
Small Cause Court—U. P. — in Eu 

Thereare eight appointments—five of 
which are held by-Indians. But while the 
five Indians get Rs. 1700 between thema Th 
selves, the three Europeans get Rs. 2855 к и 
I2—o per mensem. а Ch 

Јаз. DEPARTMENT. TI. 
EL UNE. р her 
I. Bengal... d in | шоре 

All the ten appointments are hela ;7 
Europeans. um a Ther 
P; ТІ. Bombay. 7, Em 

ean 2 T À ae -of di 

There are five appointments" two 
which go to Indians. But, while t 50 di lhe 
Indians draw between themselves Sed f 
the three Europeans get Ез. 399 
mensem. 


` IIIe Madras. 
All the ten. appointments 806 


IV. Assam. 


All the four appointments are held by 


puropeans y, Behar and. Orissa. 


are five appointments—one 


! There 


of four are Europeans. 
VI. Burmah. 
There are eight appointments--one only 
e о of which is held by an Indian. 
s VIL C 
There are six appointments—all held by 
Europeans. н : 
E VIII. N. W. Frontier Province. 
ns za ; 
" | There is only one appointment which 
isheld by а European. 
areng IX. Punjab. 
All the six appointments are held by 
Indians. 
e œ L ш> 
ТС All the eleven posts are held by Indians. 
REGISTRATION DEPARTMENT. 
o of I. Bengal. d 
twog There are two posts both held by 
Indians, : 
T | II. Bombay. 
Only There is only one post which is held by a. 
rest | “'Opean, 
: III. Madras. 
рее is only one post which is held by 
e of шореап. 
» the : IV. Assam. 
em- | T ae V. Bihar and Orissa. 
sy hu: here Isonly one post in each province 
ich is held bya Europen. 
Th - VI. Burmah, А 
: еге į ери 
"d uropea 18 one post only which sie by a 
VII. : Central-Province. 
ere is о e |. 
N An Indian One post only whichis held by 


VIII. Punjab. - 


е s * E 
"rope?" appointment i$ held by а 


IX. United Provinces. —. 


re two. highly.paid appointments 


n Which are held by Europeans. This 


bh 

th HG a 
dr 

Шс 
UM е 


=— 
[4 


Ё 9pean 


9ihcers, . 
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Ко is held Ьу an Indian. The other. 


ора з E Rigbi DRAH curut Kaen есп aridwar « S 
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| 


Poricz.. 

I. Bengal. 

The Inspector General of Police is a 
European I. C. S. Officer. 


The Four Deputy Inspector-Generals are 
all Europeans. 


The two Superintendents in 
grade are Europeans. 

The seven Superintendents in the second 
grade are all Europeans. 

The Eleven Superintendents їп the third 
grade are all Europeans. 

Of the twelve Superintendents in the 
fourth grade one is an Indian. The rest 
are Europeans. 

Of the thirteen in the fifth grade one only 
is an Indian. Тһе rest are Europeans. : 


Assist. SUPERINTENDENTS. - 


The sixteen appointments in the first 
grade are all held by Europeans. 

The ten appointments in the second grade 
are held by Europeans only. 

The eighteen appointments in the third 
grade are all held by Europeans. 


II. Bombay Police 


The I. G. of Police and the Commissioner 
of Police are both Europeans. 
" The two Deputy  Inspector-Generals 
rst grade are Europeans. The two in the 
Second grade too are Europeans, 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The two appointments in the first grade 
are held by Europeans. , . : 

The five appointments in the second grade 
are all held by Europeans. es 

The eight appointments in the third grade 
are all held by Europeans. - - 

The eight appointments in the fourth 
grade are held by Europeans. _ 
. Of the twelve appointments in the sth 
grade two only are Indians. i ; 

= Asst. SUPERINTENDENTS. 4: 


The twelve posts'in rst grade are all held 
by Europeans. : 3 
тве di epoi the second grade are 
ll held by Europēans. c0 12. 
i The Ae appointments in the third grade. 
are held by Europeans. . Y 
— = JIT. . Madras. Police. 
- The Inspéctor General is a European. : 
Phe five Deputy Inspector-Generals: аке. 


the first 


eee 
t 


EVE 
The two Asst. Inspector-Generals are 
Europeans. 


Of the two Deputy Commissioners one is 
an Indian and so is the Asst. Commissioner. 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The two Supds. in the 15 grade, the five 
in the second grade and the ten in the third 
grade are all Europeans. - 

Of the seven in the fourth grade one is 
an Indian, of the 1o in the fifth grade one 
is an Indian—the rest are all Europeans. 

p AssT. SUPERINTENDENTS. 

f . The thirteen appointments in the rst 
grade, the eleven in the second grade, the 

Р ten in the third grade are all held by 

i Europeans. 


IV. Assam Police. 

The Inspector-General isa European. The 
three Commandants in the Military Police 
are Europeans. The five asst. Commandants 
are Europeans too. 


SUPERINTENDENTS. 


There is one inthe first grade who is a 
European. The опе іп the second grade is 
also a European. 

The three posts in the third grade, the 
two in the fourth grade, the five in the 5th 
grade are all Europeans, 

ASST. SUPERINTENDENTS, 


The four in the rst grade, the two in the 
second grade, the three in the third grade 
i are all Europeans. 
| V. Behar and Orissa Ройсе.. 

_ The I. G. of Police is a European. Th 
Deputy I: С. is also a European. The E 
| Deputy Inspector-Generals -are -also 

Europeans, 


— Superintendents. 
‚ The two in the first grade, the five in the 
second grade, the six in the third grade 
the seven in the fourth grade, the eight ia 
the 5th grade are all Europeans. 
| Asst. SUPERINTENDENTS, 
(4 There are seven in the first grade, s 
= in the second grade, and eleven in the UE 
. grade, and are all Europeans. 
. VI. Burman Рогтск. 
(т) Civil and Military Police. 
The Inspector General, the personal assist- 


re the I. G. and : 
Supplies are all nd the Superintendent of 
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Civil Police. 


furo] 

The four Deputy Inspector-Gèùerals are | Gere 
all Europeans. 

Superintendents. Th 

The three in the first grade, the six in the е < 
second grade, the ten in the third grade eleve 
are all Europeans. ' 777 

Of the eighteen in the 4th grade 2 аге 
Indians. The rest are Europeans. "There Th 
are thirteen appointments in the sth grade (|. 

grade in th 
all held by Europeans. Furo 
Assistant Superintendent. 

The sixteen in the first grade, the r2 Th 
in the second grade and g probationers are | There 
all Europeans. s ails all E 

Deputy Superintendent. 

There аге 26 -twenty-six of them, 9 of |, Th 
whom only are Indians. It тау Бе re- | 0 th 
membered that these posts were created for | grade 
Indians specially ! SI ] in the 

(2) Military Police. 

The Deputy  Inspector-General is a Th 
European. The twelve commandants are | ninet 
all Europeans. Theadjutant is a European the tt 
—the three assistants are also Europeans. 

VIZ. C. P. Police, 

The I. С. and the four Deputy I. G's are Th 
all: Europeans. 

Superintendents, —— : Th. 

There are two in the rst grade, (7) Sm 1! 
in the third grade, seven in the fourth grade, Th 
nine in the fifth grade, all Europeans: буну 

Assistant Superintendents, —— S i 

There are ten in the first grade, fe A The 
second grade, six in the third grace Furor 
Europeans. А 

VIII. N. W. Frontier Province Дош The 

The Inspector-General is a Europea: _ 

Superintendents. d dh Th. 
There are six superintendents—0ne © E Euro, 
three imn . 


in the rst, 3rd and 4th grades and 
the 5th grade. All are Europeans 
- Assistant Superintendents. 
There are six in the first grado 
the second grade, and one 1? 
grade. Allare Europeans. 


IX. Punjab Police. _ 


Í vuropeans- The four Deputy Inspector- 
1 а» are Europeans too. - 

ae Superintendents. 

There are two in the rst grade, seven in 
3 he second grade, ten in the third grade, 
| п in the fourth grade, fourteen їп the 
fith grade—all Europeans. 


Assistant Superintendents. 


et, 
ег 
oO 


] There are 17 in the Ist grade, fourteen 
Jin the 2nd grade, тї in the 3rd grade—all 
Europeans. 
X. United Provinces Police. 
The Inspector: General: is a European. 
There are four Deputy Inspector-Generals,— 
| all Europeans. 


b» + 


Superintendents. 
) of There are three in the first grade, eight 
ге. | in the second grade, thirteen in the third 
| for | grade, fifteen in the fourth grade, seventeen 
in the fifth grade,—all Europeans. 
Assistant Superintendents. 
a There are nineteen in the -1st grade, 


are nineteen in the second grade, sixteen in 


ean the third grade, —all Europeans. 
2 MARINE. 
I. Bengal. 
are Th . 
ere are ten posts all Id by Europeans. 
LT. Bon. ау. 
ven There are five posts all held by Europeans, 
ide; If Madras, T. 
There are seventeen posts all held by 
Uropeans, 5 ч 
«the Th З V. Assam. 
-all Se 15 one post and itis held by a 


Шореап, 
There ; V. Sekhar and Orissa. 
© 15 One officer and he is a European. 
VI. - Burmah. 


There are eleven posts all held by 


Uropeans, 


PUBLIC INSTRUCTION: 
Th T. Bengal. 
M LS B are 46 forty-six appointments all 
“Uropeans except three. 
he; I. Bombay. Ж 3 
P Which are thirty áppointments one only 
Et 1 held by an Indian. The rest 
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III- Madras, 


Of the 35 thirty-five appoi S 
E ppointments none 
15 held by an Indian—all are Europeans. 
IV. Assam. 
There are seven appointments all held by 
Europeans. ; : 
А V. Behar and Orissa. 
There are fifteen appointments all held by 
Europeans, 
VA Burmah. 
Of the fifteen appointments one only is 
held by an Indian. Тһе rest are Europeans. 
VIL. Central Provinces. 
There are sixteen appointments two only 
of which are held by Indians. The other 
fourteen are held by Europeans. 


VIL N.. W. Frontier Province. 

There áre two appointments one of which 
is held by an Indian who is the Director's 
personal assistant. : 

IX. Punjab. 

There are seventeen appointments all held 
by Europeans. 

X. United Provinces. I 

All the thirty appointments are held Бу 
Europeans. La 

ECCLESIASTICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Ker : 4. Bengal. { 

Тһеге аге 27 incumbents including the 
Lord Bishop, Senior Chaplains, Junior 
Chaplains, Chaplains of the Church of Rome 
and Chaplains of the Church of Scotland.- 
They are, needless to say, all Europeans. 

It: Bombay. ` ig 

There are 27 incumbents including the 
Lord Bishop. 


canons besides. : 3 
In thé Bombay establishment there are 


also 5 chaplains of the Church of Scotlan 


and one of the Church of Rome. : 
They are all Europeans. 


TII. Madras, ae 


There are 41 incumbents, all Europeans. - 


“TV. Assam. n > 
- There are five incumbents, all Europeans. 
ў. Behar and Orissa. 


There are six honorary . 


Ion ud s scm 


= - 


VP — 
г 095 RINT 


ашаталар apo cae 


There are seven incumbents, all Euro- | 


е2 x ; à P F : es Soa T 
*9 are held by Európel iig. blic Domain. Gurukubléenag,Collection, Haridwar R & mem 
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VI. Burmah. 
There are тт incumbents, all Europeans. 
VIZ. Central Provinces. 
There are 16 incumbents, all Europeans. 
ЛГ. N. W. Frontier Province. 
There are five incumbents, all Europeans. 
IX. Punjab. 
` There are thirty incumbents, all Euro- 
eans. 
k X. 
There are thirty-five incumbents, all Euro- 
peans. 
MepicaL Dept. 
Т. Bengal. 
All the thirty-seven appointments are held 
by Europeans. 
TT. Bombay. 
` Of the 49 posts in the Medical Dept. four 
only are held by Indians. 
45 are all held by Europeans. 
Of the 14 appointments in the Sanitary 
dept. and the Bacteriological Laboratory 
two only are held by Indians. 


ZII. Madras. 

Of the 65 appointments 6 only are held 
by Indians the remaining 59 are held by 
Europeans, 

JV. Assam. 


Of the 14 posts none is held by an Indian. 
V. Bihar and Orissa, 
- Of the 26 posts one only is held by an 
Indian, 
Е VI. Burma. 


Of the 39 I. M. S. Officers two only are 
Indians. There are besides I7 military 
Asst. Surgeons оп salaries ranging from Rs. 
-400 to Rs. 950, Seven of them are on Rs. 
750 and above. They are mostly Eurasians. 
Compare the lot of Indian Asst. Surgeons 
with these Eurasians, who are of much 
inferior training to that of Indians. 


- VII. Central Provinces. 


Of the 21 posts one only is filled by an 
Indian. - i З 


М VEIT. N. W. Frontier Medical Dept. 
_ All the fifteen appointments are held by 


EOP CAMS ede аа 
s LX, Punjab, 


ay 


ee ee 


The remaining 


poi ntmen стр Ge Bonae cur 


dar кореазвесіоп, Haridwar - 


held by Indians. 
peans. 

There are besides то appointments in i 
Lahore Medical College none of which » 
held by an Indian. 35 


AG (OL JD 
Of the 44 appointments none 
an Indian. 
There are besides 9 appointments in the 


Sanitary and Vaccination Dept. which are. 
all held by Europeans, МЯЎ 


The rest are all Eu ШШ: 


is held by: 


POLITICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Т. Bengal. 


- All the three appointments are held by 
Europeans. ABL 
IT. Bombay, 


All the six appointments are - held by 
Europeans. There are 34 political agents 
besides, all but one of whom are Europeans. 


HI. Madras. | 


Of the twelve appointments two only are 
held by Indians. 


IV. Assam. 


All the four appointments are held by 
Europeans. | 


V. Bihar and Orissa. К 
` Both the two posts are held by Europeans. 
m : VI. Burmah. 

All the seventeen posts except one are 
held by Europeans. : : 
| Ин. C.P. PE 

There is only one post which ts held. by 
a Europeàn. ` Dorn i59 200 NE 

VII. Punjab. E 

АП the four posts are held by European’: 

IX. :О. Pa { 

All the four posts are held by Europeans. 5 

INDIAN FINANCE DEPARTMENT. 

P. W. Accounts OFFICERS: 
*Class-I. - 2x 

АП the eight posts are held by Europ 
| - Glass ITE. 1 

Six only of the 47 posts;are. 
Indians, The remaining 41 arca 


ч 


PUBLIC WORKS. ` = „ 


Er I. BENGAL. 
the (1) Imperial. 
1 ig 


| The Chief Engineer isa European. Of 
| four Superintending Engineers one only 
ee Indian and he belongs to the third 

i 


by: dass of Superintending Engineers. 
|” Of the 19 executive engineers 6 only are 
hem Indians. à : ] 
ae. None ofthe rr Assistant Engineers is an 
| Indian. n 
(2) Provincial. В 
The three assistant engineers are Indians. 
by ] Of the two executive .engineers one is a 
7"! | European, | 1 
' |. Of the three assistant engineers of the 2nd 
b grade one only 1s an [ndian. 
y 
nts II. Bompay. - 
ns, (т) Imperial. 
The two chief engineers are Europeans. 
Are Of the seven superintending engineers one 
only is an Indian. ; 
Of the thirty-five- executive engineers ten 
j only are Indians. : 
by 


Ofthe до Assistant Engineers 3 only are 
ndians, pe 
(2) 


_ OF the two executive engineers one only 
5 an Indian, 


` OF the 16 Assistant Engineers 4 are Euro- 
Peans, $ 


Provincial. 


ате 


"IIl. MapRas. 
i (z) Imperial. - 
; AU the Chief Engineers are Europeans. 
КОБЫ € eight Superintending Engineers 
ореапѕ. 


ает. 10639 Executive Engineers five only 
"o dians, 22 

: t 

1 пва 1 26:0 

i e four Sanitary Engineers, one isa 


sst. engineers one only is an 


D 


(2) Provincial. - 
һе. three Executive ' Engineers are 


All 4 
"баль 
anes 24 Asst. ‘Engineers 6 are Europeans. 
шеп SIX appointments in the Ry. de- 
is are held by Europeans.’ zE 

map АП instance of how Indians are 


3 BRE dians 
inca ‘shut out crgpohigbe 


1 


St 
ap 
depo ments, : 
\ 
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IV. Assaw. 
(т) Imperial. 
The Chief Engineer is a European. 


he Superintending Engineer is a Euro- 
pean. 


Of the six Executive 
are Indians. 


All the ten Asst. Engineers are Europeans. 
Provincial. 


All the three Asst. Engineers are Euro- 
peans. 


All the three Temporary Engineers are 
Europeans, 


Engineers two only 


Lower Ganges Bridge Project. 

The Superintending Engineer is a Euro- 
pean. 

Allthe fourteen Executive and Asst, En- 
‘gineers are Europeans. ` 

The five men in the Stores, Audit and 
Medical Dept. are all Europeans. 

This is how Indians are kept out from 
participating in all scientific operations, 


V. BIHAR AND Orissa, 
(z) Imperial. 

Both thé chief engineers are Europeans. 

All the six superintending engineers are 
Europeans. : is 

Of the thirteen Executive Engineers 
three only are Indians. ? 

(2) Provincial. T 

The two Executive Engineers are both 
Indians. r А 

OF the eleven Asst. Engineers two аге 
Europeans. a : : з 

The Sanitary Engineer is а European. 


VII. Burman. 
(1) Imperial. 
Both the Chief Engineers are Europeans. ` 
Of the nine Superintending Engineers one 
only is an Indian. Я $ 
All the thirty Execute . Engineers are 


Europeans. _ ; : si 
All the thirty-two Asst. Engineers are 
Europeans. : 
2 (2) Provincial. | ; 
Executive Engineers, аге! 
Europeans. = 3 i 
- Of the r4 Assistant Engineers one only i 
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Railways. 
Allthe Five Railway appointments are 
held by Indians. 
VII. CENTRAL PROVINCES. 
(г) Lmperial. 
The Chief Engineer is a European. 
GRON four Superintending Engineers one 
‘only is an Indian. The other three are Eu- 
ans. : 
TS the r3 Executive Engineers five only 
are Indians. С 
Of the тз (thirteen) Asst. Engineers опе 
only is an Indian. The remaining 12 are 
Europeans. 
"The four Royal Engineers are Europeans. 
(2) Provincial. 
The only Executive Engineer is a 
European. : 
Of the 14 Assistant Engineers 6 are 
Europeans. 
VIII. N.-W. FRONTIER. 
Allthe27 Royal Engineers are Europeans. 
Besides, all the 17 posts including the 
Chief Engineer, Superintending Engineer, 
g : 5 Eng 
Executive Engineers and Assistant 
Engineers are held by Europeans. 
gine y р 
IX.— PUNJAB. 
(A) BuirpiNGs Амр Коль Brancu. 
(т) Imperial. ) . 
The Chief Engineer is a European. The 
5 Superintending Engineers are Europeans. 
:Of.the 20 Executive Engineers one only is 
an Indian. ; 
т All the eight Assistant Engineers are 
uropeans. ; 
(2) Provincial. 
Both the two Executive Engineers are 
Europeans. 
Of the 
Europeans. 
i > (В) IRRIGATION BRANCH. 
каше (1) Imperial. 
The two Chief Engineers are Europeans. 
25 р Superintending Engineers are 
коше 47 Executive Engineers 4 only are 
Indians, — : 
uS Assistant Engineers ‘one only is 
adian, à 


is is. the result of Lord Morley’s rea 


II Asst. Engineers two are 


ae 
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s. the result of Lord J : Wee rintex 
licy of v tricifig Ue арро евра NA аена rte 


of Indians to only ten per cent of the toam | 
recruitment. Most of these 45 men hay 
been recruited between 1904—19rr e 


(2) Provincial. e 
All the five Assistant Engineers are Bale 
Indians. None of these were recruited 34 betw 
after 1903. All 
Of the six Executive Engineers three are | Euro} 
Indians. | 
Both the Assistant Engineers of the rst Of 
grade are Europeans. иго 
Of the eight Assistant Engineers of the Of 
2nd grade one is a European, grade 
(с) Railway Department. { Of 
Of the то appointments on the N. W. буо 
Railway one only is an Indian. Of the 18 | & 
Traffic Superintendents two only are | <Of 
Indians. by an 
Of the 25. Assistant Traffic Superin- Of 
tendents two only are Indians. is hel 


All the 39 appointments in the Locomo- Of 
tive and Carriage and Wagon Departments 
are held by Indians. 3 

(d) Engineering Department. 

All the five appointments including the Of 
Chief Engineer and four. Superintending Qa 
Engineers are held by Europeans. TL E 

Of the 25 Executive: Engineers five only | trainir 
are Indians. cles Б 5 D ИЩ : mon 
` Of the 22 Assistant Engineers one only i$ 
ап Indian, the remaining 21 are “Europeans: _ 

Most of these men mere recruited between i 
the year 1903 and rgrz—hence the sparsity - 
of Indians. EUER : ! 

All the four Signal. Engineers ate 
Europeans. E ; Higa eu 

The two Mining Engineers are Europ 

Of the 14 examiners—Accounts Depa =: 
ment, only oneis an Indian: ( 


Е с. 

Of the буе appointments in the у 4 The, 
‘Department only one is an Indian. y Eur 
Of the 14 men on the cons ae E 
division none 1s an Indian—another е. ‚Ок, 
of Indians being kept out from Se" Yan] 
undertakings. — . Ped e n 
X. UNITED Pnovivces—DIRECT po 
Of the six appointments under t EU 


heading none is held by an Indian: . 
held by Europeans. А 
'  EwGiNEER ESTABLISHMENT: 

(т) Imperial. EL 


are Europeans. 


ota] Of the 39 Executive Eng шее ош 
ау dians. : c 
e E t the 43 Assistant Engineers one only 
„ап Indian. He joined the service in 1893, 
1 "nile the rest of the 42 men all joined 
are w 
ited petween 1902 and 950 : 
All the nine Royal Engineers are 
ropeans. 
are | Europ PROVINCIAL. 
E Of the rı unclassed engineers 4 are 
“| Europeans. | : ; £ 
the Of the three Executive Engineers. third 
rade one is a European. 
Of the Six. Assistant Engineers one is a 
w. | European. 
18 | à: RaiL way DEPARTMENT.. 
are Of the. 22 appointments none is held 
by an Indian ! 
rin- Of the 5 in the Traffic Department none 
| is held by an Indian! s 
mo- Of the four in the Audit Department 
only one is an Indian! 


The Chief Storekeeper is a European. 


THomason CoLLEGE ROORKEE. 

Of a staff of 18:Professors one only is 
„їп Indian who occupies the bottom of the 

list Although Һе. received part of his 
taining. in Europe, he draws only Rs. 400 
Ja month ! i 

PROVINCIAL DEPARTMENT OF 

AGRICULTURE. 

7. Bengal. 


Of the three posts one only is held by 


an Indian, 
1, LL, Bombay. am 
osts are held by Europeans. 
All th ~ ZIT. Madras. З 
the nine posts are held Бу Europeans. 
LV. Assam. 207 
9 appointments both held 


All the Seven p 


There are tw 
"Uropeans, 
Of the V Behar and Orissa. EE 

y an Indiah 3PPointments cue only Б held 


All the four a ‚ Burmah : ` : 


ove E 


osts are held by Europeans. 
о Alli. VIZ ae naan 
© six Posts are held by Europeans. .. 
oe Th Z N. W. Frontier Province. «> = ~ 
: Fan, "Perintendent. of farms is: а Euro- 


m | ; 
: LX. Punjab, SSA OGNI 
appointments? Are ePaM=bySu" 


1 the 
реа, буе 


А 
um 


р О 


| 
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X. United Provinces. 


Of the eight appointments two only are 


held by Indians. The rest are held by 
Europeans. 


5 
CENTRAL RESEARCH INSTITUTE, KASAULI. i 


. All the six appointments are held by 
Europeans. 
Here again the total exclusion of Indians 
from a Scientific Department. 
ANDAMAN COMMISSION. 


All the 25 appointments commanding 
salaries ranging from Rs. 3000 to Rs. 320 are 
held by Europeans. 


GOVERNMENT OF IND1A—MISCELLANEOUS 
APPOINTMENTS. 


Of the 40 appointments two only are 
held by Indians, 


MISCELLANEOUS ÁPPOINTMENTS. 
J. Bengal, i 
All the fourteen are held by Europeans. 
LL. Bombay. 
All the eight appointments are held by 
Europeans. d 
: His Mayesty’s Mint, BOMBAY. 


All the four appointments are held by 
Europeans. 


41. Madras. 


All the ten appointments are held by 
Europeans. ; 
o IV. Assam. 
Both the appointments are held by Euro- 
peans. i | 
V. Bihar and Orissa. А 
“АП the six appointments are held by 
ans. 
UE VL. Burmah. 
All the twelve appointments are held by 
5. i: 
e VIL. Central Provinces. 
All the six appointments are held by 
Europeans. 
VIL N. W. Frontier Province. d 
t appointments are ће by 
a m IX. Punjab.  —— : Е 
ТАШ the eight appointments: аге held by 
Europeans. 500 
Bees X United Provinces. ~ га 
There аге 2т appointments—in this pro- 


Т 


N. B.—Contributors to this section are requested 
kindly to make their observations as brief as 
practicable, as there is always great pressure on our 


The Chronology of the later Palas. 


It is very interesting to find a well-known figure 
among new environments. Lovers of Ancient Indian 
History will no doubt rejoice to hear that Mr. A. K. 
Maitra, the renowned lawyer and journalist | of 
Rajshahi, has at last turned his attention to the serious 
study of Ancient Indian History and Chronology. 
Cato learnt Greek when he was an Octogenarian. Let 
us hope that Mr. Майга will yet live to bea second 
Buhler or Kielhorn. А serious study of Ancient 
Indian History is rather difficult on account of the 
difference of the methods employed in it. In modern 
and mediaeval Asiatic History as wellas in Ancient 
European History, the student depends on tbe exist- 
ing historical literature. As he advances and proceeds 
to enumerate the minutiae he checks his conclusions 
with the help of Epigraphy and Numismatics. But 
the student of the Ancient History of India has to 
derive the main facts from’ Epigraphs and ancient 
coins and has no other material at his disposal to 
check his conclusions save what he gets from Epigraphs 
on cognate subjects. Mr. Майга is well-known in 
the domain of modern Bengali Literature as an accom- 
plished student of Ancient Indian Literature and an 
amateur writer оп Drama, Poetry, Grammar and 
Rhetoric. jects have as yet but little 


As these subj 
connection with Ancient Indian Chronology I am not 
at all surprised to find that Mr. Майга finds some 
of my conclusions very amusing. But I fondly believe 
that a man of Mr. Maitra’s capacity will very shortly 
r3 cease to find cause of mirth among the objects of his 

: study if he sticks seriously to it. Circumstances are very 
favourable to him at present, Kumar Sarat Kumar 
Roy of Dighapatiya is spending large sums of money 
for the promotion of Antiquarian Research in his own 
District. There are very few men in Bengal of the 
type of Mr. Ramaprasada Chanda, the learned 
author of the Gaudarajamala. Mr. Chanda's con- 
tact has already wrought an wonderful change in the 
older scholar. frothy, style for which 


The creamy, 


a certain School is famous and to which Mr. 
owes his place in the literature 
a fact much to be regretted, 


want a gaudy fabric 
Ir. Майга but more 
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yn Fable ball абга 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


space. We cannot as a rule give to a 
contributor more than two pages. A page 
type contains 1200 words approximately, 


ny single 
in small 


able to make myself fully understood to Mr. Maitra, 
on the subject of the chronology of the later Palas, 
In the Sravana number of the Prabasi | wrote an 
article on the position of King Laksmanasena in the 
Synchronistic table of Northern India. In that paper 
I had said that certain limits have been found about 
the dates of the later kings of the Pala dynasty. of 
Bengal. It was a very bold statement no doubt, but 
I had the assurance of having such men as Kielhorn 
and Haraprasada Sastri at my back. Mr. Maitra 
finds my “theory” to be very amusing-but I hope he 
will allow me to explain that it is not a theory at all, 
and if there is any theory in it, I have no right to 
associate my name with it. On the other hand it was 
a mere statement of facts.. Mr. Манга is no doubt 
aware that the Chronology of any period of [ай 
History prior to the Muhammadan conquest has to be 
settled either from calculation of recorded date 9 
from Synchronisms found in dated records capable 
exact calculation. 

In this case of the later 


inscription of the Malava-Vikrama year 1083—10? 
.D. f 
limite of the reign of Manipale m man 
гу on either side of this date. 10! 
о eode image inscription, that Mahipala 1 
reigned for at least 48 years. en th 
of Sandhyakara Nandi was published, М Madana 
that according to two verses two kings namaa р» 
and Chandra were contemporaries. | ae А 
dhyaya Нага Prasada Sastri surmised ра Е 
was Madanapala, the third son of Ramana bod 
gal, so Chandra must be- Chandradexa, Kanyalubj 
of the Rathor or Gaharwar dynasty 2 EU 
For Chandradeva we have the кш al fo M 
of his Chandravati plate of the V tege T 
Then again we: know from the ]ауапаё ue 
cription of Madanapala that he fodere RUD 
14 years. So between 1026. А. Ж en of ey 
we have to place the following Kinga m mi- 
dynasty :— 7 
Nee I, Nayapala, Vigrahapala ШС 
II, Surapala II, Ramapala, Kumarapa? 7 
and Madanapala. _ х i pee 
Some se notes will be Eo 
(с) The beginning of Mahipalge that’ he. 
placed before 1026 A.D. as we kroin verti 
contemporary of Rajendra Chola 1, weer com 
range from 1020—1042 А.Ю. Drm 
to reign from 1012 A. D. and his a 
cription proves that his Northern 


Ref goal of his 12th 
OS T om the ү 


ht be surmise > 
n that it was a p 


scripti 


‹ 
Palas we have a certain 4 
date, capable of exact calculation, in the Sarnath image 


is i с ints and the | 
So this is one of the fixed P US hal | 


Ме know from 


When the Ramacharita 
it was found 


1 Chan 


| deva 


| for wt 


| (he ¥ 
А Vikra 
that t 
No 
15 yee 
for at 
years. 
limit. | 
Kuma 
for the 
becau: 
| deva, | 
| ers’ de 
elapse 
that of 
find th 
two po 
to that 
of four 
reign. 
synchr. 
Madan 
ready i 
princes 
stateme 
беа г 
be tri 
or on fr 


1. 


4 instanc 
, Uncontr 


my ser 
they are 


vati plate gives a certain date for Chandra- 
dra\Gaharwar, but his latest date is 1104 A.D, 
e his grandson 


the Malava- 
year 1161 that he had ceased to reign at 


deva t know from the Basal plates of 
we 


Maharajaputra Govinda Chandra of 
the 4 


Vikrama 
that time. 
low Wwe 
Nw Vigrahapala for at least 13 years, Ramapala 


| find that Nayapala reigned for at least 
y 5 m 42 years and Madanapala for at least I4 
1 a 

ingle 

T 

| 


ears. If we assign one year in the average as the 
small y 


Nee the reigns of Mahipala II, Surapala |] 
Шр and Gopala III and leave out the figure 
he reign of Madanapala out of our computation, 
OM though he was a contemporary of Chandra- 


altra,  deva, he might have continued to reign after the form- 
Palas, | ers’ decease, we find that at least seventy-four years 
te an | elapsed from the beginning of the reign of Nayapala to 
inthe J that of Madanapala. Deducting 1026 from IIO4j we 
Paper J find that there is a difference of 78 years between the 
about 1 two points, the date of the Sarnath image inscription 
ty of | tothat of the death of Chandradeva, leaving a margin 
t, but | offour years for’ variations in the actual lengths of 
Thorn reign. Consequently it must be admitted that if the 
1айга synchronism of Chandradeva Gaharwar and the Pala 
pe he Madanapala be a fact, longer reigns than those al- 
at all, ready indicated cannot be assigned to any of. the Pala 
ht to I princes; If Mr. Майга rejects Sandhyakara Nandi’s 
it was statements about the synchronisms of Chandra- 
doubt {deva and Madanapala then the case will have to 
ndian fbe tried оп the merits of his arguments 
tobe Jor on fresh grounds. If Mr. Maitra finds any further 
es or instances of irrelevancy or unsoundness which cause 
ible of uncontrollable: mirth -in him, I can assure him that 
in ql! Services are always at his disposal to prove that 

ertan A they are not so. On this occasion I refrain from say- 
таве ng anything on the subject of the riewly discovered 
m тш grant. -My remarks ой the published text and 
n halt x^ Maitra's historical introduction shall have to be 
from | Whe for a fresh paper. ‚1 believe my statements 
аА ауе the effect of convincing Mr. Майга that 
пауйа | P iitimetic 15 not different from his, and if I have 
found Ш ushingly assigned a short reign to Vigrahapala 
adana Wei we unhesitatingly ignored the flourish of words 
hopa- Jie. T anahali grant, it is because I cannot sacri- 
adana фу, ER for Sentiment and historical facts for га 
Ben- A 134511. The chronology I have put forth is not 
under and ыеп опе аз it has to respect synchronisnis 
ша у Бїогїса] facts. feet 
A.D. Чап: that а stone pillar without any inscription 
1 Miles ic in the middle of a tank at a distance of 6 
ems drm; rom the rest house, at Laskarhat, in the District 
st fof the Nalpur, has been looked upon by Mr. Maitra as 
ADI Каа monument of this memorable (ae 
s лде а) revolution? on the evidence of “tradition 
; Mentis qao Ie КАШ to posterity, which was current 
hipa Buchan he beginning Gf the last century, when «г. 
la Vare, làn Hamilton 


rendra,” carried on his investigations in 


am astonished to find that even a man 


5 
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like Mr. Chanda has been caught in this net. of senti- 
mentalism. The tradition "century" old has no 
value. Would Mr. Maitra care to admit that the 
Garudastambha was really set up by the legendary 
hero Bhima? There is not a shred of proof to substan- 
tiate similar assertions. “This massive stone, carried 
forth into the interior and set up in the middle of a 
large tank, was itself an evidence of a great achieve- 
ment of the resourceful Kaivartta leader” isa state- 
ment for which Mr. Maitra will ever be at a loss to find 
а basis. Mr. Chanda has blamed Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Hara Prasada $азїгї for considering the 
Statements of Ghanarama's Dharmmangala in his 
introduction to the Ramacharita, but what has he to 
say for himself, in defence of the sacrilegious act of 


putting such sentimental stuff into a work otherwise 
very respectable ? 


| ; 


К. D. BANERJI. 


The Aryas of India and Iran. 


I could have saved Mr. Prabhu the trouble -of 
writing a note in criticism of my paper on the Aryans 
of India, if I could publish my paper relating to the 
Iranians in the September number of the Modern 
Review. My physical unfitness was in my way; and 
the publication of the papers may still be delayed. 

have no hesitation to record it in reply that I agree 
in the main with what Mr. Prabhu has stated regard- 
ing the unity that subsists between the Aryas of India 
and of Iran in respect of language as well as religious 
belief. I stated it in my article (hat “the term Arya 
is applicable only to the Hiridus and the Persians, 
in whose traditions only the word occurs.” Having 
reserved the consideration of the question as to what 
relationship subsisted between the Hindus and the 
Persians of old, for a future independent treatment, 
I discussed only the proposition that there could not 
be any ethnic relationship between the Hindus and 
the European people, on whom the Aryan culture 
was once superimposed. Mr. Prabhu has not failed 
to notice it that I have mentioned it distinctly in my 
paper that the word “Dakshina” їп its primitive sense 
15 found in the Zend “Dashina.’’ Since I did not 
ignore this fact and did not give any explanation in 
my article as to the cause of this unity of Primitive 
notions between the Hindus and the Persians, it was 
rather clear that I wanted to speak about the Iranians 
in a subsequent issue of the magazine. 


I speak of Mr. Tilak’s wholly untenable 
ae ү Тео I doubt not that one of Mr.. 
Prabhu’s culture and attainments will surely. reject. 
the polar-region-whimsies оп a careful reference to 
the researches of the anthropologists regarding the 
original home and the movements of the Hominidæ 
throughout the palæolithic and the neolithic times. 


B. C. MAZUMDAR. 1 
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Living and Non-Living. 

Few of us can realise the difficulties that 
stand in the way of a pioneer who dps 
a new line of inquiry. He has to make 
tangible what „had hitherto remained 
beyond the cognisance of human senses. 
But this is not his only difficulty. A new 
accession of knowledge necessitates the 
readjustment of the old. Conservatism 
in science is as rigorous as in any other 
domain. It therefore takes a long time 
before the significance of a discovery is 
fully realised. : 

In the study `of the phenomenon of life, 
the difficulties met with are so numerous 
that any attempt at a consistent expla- 
nation had been found to be a hopeless 
task. Hence a hypermechanical vital force 
was assumed which ‘seemed to act in 
contradiction or defiance of the physical 
laws that govern the world of matter. 

b It was in 1900 that Prof. J. C. Bose 
announced at the Paris Congress the 
continuity of responsive phenomena in the 

Г Living and in the Non-Living. How 
widely this discovery has affected different 

departments of knowledge, wil be seen 
from the following extracts, 

Prof. Carveth Read in his Metaphysics of 
Nature, speaks of its influence on 
Physiological Psychology : : 

“The differences between the organic and. inorganic 
are much less than we are accustomed to assume. 
J: C. Bose, in his Response in the Liwing and the 
Non-Living, after showing that under electrical 
stimuli plants exhibit fatigue, etc., and are affected 


anaesthetics and poisons, goes on to 
ove t me properties of tin and platinum wire, 
These also become fatigued ; there is a threshold of 
become effective by 
; intensity of 
lus up to a certain point at which another limit 
hed temperature, the 
favourable to i 


naesthetics, others as poisons | (destroying 
Small dose increase the response, 
- of thi ne agent abolish it, 

h 


e sa 


ts to some of t 
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arbitrary vital force, but by the workin, of | 


Mubammadans. ^ е 
— University and High Schoo 
‘concerned, but certat 


Inorganic matter is much simpler than organic, an 
so is its molecular activity ; the simpler an organism, 
the simpler its consciousness.”’ Р 


Prof Kennedy Duncan, the eminent | Th 
Chemist in his Chemical Interpretation of | in d 
Life, after giving a full account of the | boys 
discovery of Inorganic Response by Prof, | and f 
Bose, says that it has thus been shown КА schol 

"that the whole power of an animal or planttosres | «Th 
pond.to stimuli is a function not of “Life” but of ‘for th 
matter, and with the out-and-out proof of this has Hind 
passed away the necessity of postulating for.it any 
unknowable and arbitrary Vital force.” 

The physiologists have hitherto been, Ac 
generally speaking, upholders of the Vitalist of the 
theory. But now one of the leading physio- 1 Com: 
logists has, as а result of his recent work, proce 
been constrained to arrive at a different | «4, 
conclusion. Prof. Schafer in his Presiden- ' shifted 


this year, says А Bie 
“that the dividing line between the Living and i 
Non-Living substances is not so sharp as: has hit 
been supposed; both are governed by the sam 
laws.” - put 
This may be regarded as a Ec 1 
almost in the same words of the conclut 
portion of Prof. 
Discourse before the 
eleven years ago; that d 
"the responsive processes seen in life, e 
foreshadowed in non-life—that there eu 
break, but one-uniform continuous marcho E 
or the concluding sentence in Ud 
Response in the Living and the Non- 


“These investigations prove to sethan these 
are determined, not by the play of an unk! 


tial address before the British Association, | to resi 


know no change, acting equally - 
throughout the organic and inorganic 


is tru 


Th 18. 


mmadans. But the remarkable fact 
oho Ha mat advanced teaching in Arabic 
i Persian possesses fifty per cent. more 
an jars than Sanskrit. The following 
а for the official year тото тт taken 
D the Educational Statistics of British 


bus speak for themselves. 


i p iau ШШ 1,470 
Sh Arabic or Persia Scholars 31,346. 
AS А Institutions 1,298 
= | Sanskrit Scholars 20,610. 
inent Then again, for the teaching of the Koran 
on of |in the same official year, there were for 
f the | boys 7,357 institutions with 141,460 scholars, 
Prof, | and for girls 1,305 institutions with 23,964 
| scholars. 
oire: | There are no corresponding institutions 
butof | ‘for the teaching of any Hindu scripture to 
p Hindu boys and girls of this country. 
If true, what does it mean ? 
been, | According to the London correspondent 
talist | of the Manchester Guardian, the Nicholson 
'ysio- | Committee which has been conducting its 
work, | proceedings in secrecy, has discovered 
oe E military efficiency in India has entirely 


| ifted from the quarters in which it is generally said 
ition, | to reside, that the native Indian troops are no longer 


s. | (much fighti - 4 
id the- шаш va 2..and.that the Government is 
itherto. | € necessity of widening its area of recruitin 


ш at the same time sacrificing part of the establish- 
ment which it at present possesses if it is to maintain 
^ army of a high standard.” 


d t tis hinted by the same correspondent 

| a the Sikhs have lost their fighting 
і 11е and. so, in future, the Indian army 

nd ARS almost entirely of Gurkhas, 

{ridis and other Pathans. 

3 the e do not know what truth there is in 

Statements of the above correspondent. 

t too late, we. suggest the committee 

ake evidence in public, for the. Indian _ 


same 


Bi. 


s its | wel dier 151 
le and Oa Poeeedings, . "S $ - 
atl Which, has been the only Indian journal 
отт) Ману has discussed. the question of the 
vs aspects Indian Army in all its different 
ia, ‘Onan and so we recommend Lord Nichol- 
12033 Peruse the members of the Committee to 
th M the the military articles which. appeared 
© къ Pages of this Review during the past 
Po | Weder T. hat will help them to see the 
^s | up? from the Indians point of view 
E^. роуе find a solution of it which will 
| jh, Advantageous both to England.and 
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_ We invite the Committee's special atten- 
tion to the following articles :— 


I. The fighting races and castes of India. 
Modern Review for July, 1907, pp : 57—59. 


2. The efficiency of the native Indian Army. 
Ibid, August, 1907, рр: 110—113. : 
sb Howat Sepoy is housed ? 
11, September, 1907, :272—277. 
4. Din the АШАТ А s 
11, October, 1907, рр: 330—332. 
5. Native officers of the Ies Army. 
Ibid, December, 1907, pp : 491—495. 
6. Lord Roberts on the efficiency of the Native 
Army. ў 
Ibid, January, 1908, рр: 35—39. 
7. Foreign mercenaries in the Indian Army. 
Ibid, February, 1908, pp: 111—116. 
8. The pay of the Sepoy. 
Ibid, May, 1908, pp : 430—432. 
9. The white army in India. i 
Ibid, June, 1908, pp : 543—545. 
I0. Who should pay the piper ? 
à Ibid, October, 1908, pp: 332—336: 
II. Indian Military charges. 
Ibid, November, 1908, pp. : 427—431. 
I2. India's Military Problem. 
Ibid, December, 1908, рр: 511—515. 
13. The Gatekeepers of Índia. 


Ibid, June, 1909, pp: 526—328. 
I4. Eurasian Regiments. 
Ibid, September 1912, pp : 296—298. 


Wake up Sir Ashutosh ! 


'The exclusion of art from the category of 
faculties is ап inexplicable anomaly in the 
curriculum of the Indian Universities. The 
prescribed courses in the Universities here 
are generally believed to embrace all forms } 
of higher education—so that whatever is | 
not included in the University course 15 
generally despised by the so-called educated 
classes. The study of the fine arts has thus 
become a sort of a forbidden fruit to our 
graduates and “Masters of Arts" The: Uni- 
versity of London has arranged to include if 
in its syllabus for the first term, session 
a course of four lectures on Indian 


I2-I 
АЕ to Peg eere by A. K. Coomaraswa- | 
my, D. Sc, Fellow of the University is 


College.* When will the authorities of 


^ « University of London, University College First 
Term. Session 1912-13- A course of four lectures on 
Indian art will-be delivered by A. К. Coomaraswamy, 
D. Sc. (Fellow of the College), on Tuesdays at 5 p.m., 
beginnin Tuesday, October 15th, 1912. Syllabus 
1. Introduction 2. Architecture 3. Sculpture 4. Pain- f 
ting. Fee for the course тоз. 6d. Applications for _ 
tickets of admission should be made to the under- 


signed. ; Walter W. Seton, М. A. 
University College, London. 
(Gower Street, W, C.) 


Secretary. 
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the Indian Universities wake up to their 
Pre hers 

esponsibility ? s 

: hn January 1906 the faculty of “arts E 
the Calcutta University formally accepte 
Mr. Havell's proposal, as an abstract E 
solution, “that in the interest of genera 
culture art should not be excluded from the 

E 9 » r с E 

arts courses of the University. The resolu 
al à : 
tion was then referred to а Committee who 
dropped the matter altogether. he pro- 
posal, since then, has been lying buried, 
crying for a resurrection. - 

P SMS 


аи Mr, Har Dayal оп some present-day 
1 movements. к 


In the article published in this number 
Mr. Har Dayal writes from his own point 
of view оп the Depressed Classes Missions 
and the Hindu University movement in 
his usual forcible and brilliant style. But 
it is easy to see that there are other points 
of view which cannot be ignored. 

Every educated Indian knows that his 
countrymen are looked upon as pariahs 
among the nations and treated as such, by 
white men in general, and particularly by 
British colonists. It is our duty to strive 
by all legitimate means to Secure a recog- 
nised position of equality with all pro- 


gressive nations, Self-respect ^ requires 
that we should never forget or neglect 
this duty. Mr. Har Dayal has | done 


well to brand this fact on the memories 
of Indians. üt at the very outset of 
the endeavour to .obtain recognition as 
members of the human brotherhood, no 
nght-minded Indian can fail to reflect 
whether his own house is in order. Six 
centuries before Christ Buddha and Con- 
fucius taught the law of reciprocity, that 


One should accord to others the same treat- 
ment that 


one should 


behave. the same lesson, 


"do unto others as you would be done by." 
reat millions of our 


that is no reason 
Eners should treat из as pariahs. 


> 
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jpressing "problems. At | 
“there is no reason why we should belittle 
"or throw ridicule on the efforts of social 
| reformers pure and simple. Nor should we 


стт 


d аера! Бе 


despised “or untouchable castes among 
ourselves, if we had no insuperable heredi 
tary. barriers between class.and classi е 
could march forward іп a Practically soliq 
phalanx, the movement for the better 
of our international position would ac 
a far greater momentum than it pos 
at present? [t is no doubt historic 
that nations have sometimes attained a 
recognised place in world-polities in spite 
of their own internal social inequalities, 
Even among some of the great nati 
Europe great’ social inequalities still exist, 
But the “untouchables” are a special product 
of India. And the circumstances of India 
are such that a parallel can hardly be found 
elsewhere in history. Japan had a caste, 
system and a class of, untouchables, but 
these clogs on the wheel of Japan’s Progress 
have been shaken off. j 

Still Mr. Har Dayal may argue that the 
elevation of our international status isa 
far more momentous problem than. the 
raising of the condition of our, own un 
touchables, and as such it should be attended 
to first His article, in апу case, is a 
reminder to the mere social reformer who 
fights shy of politics that our internal social 
problems are neither the onlysnor the most. 
the same time, 


ment 
quire 
SeSses 
ally true 


forget that there are men among ue qu 
are as much interested in the promotion 01 
social reform as in the solution of problem 
arising out of our inferior internationa". 
status, Е : hich 
There is also another consideration des 
may appeal to Mr. Har Dayal. and E 
who are of his way of thinking. p | 
Indians are now in а position to uni 
the humiliating character of their inte 
tional status. The treatment Of 
countrymen in India abroad hurts er 
respect. They are therefore impe" 
make efforts in the proper direction. ofit 
are also, therefore, in a position to рш 
the bitter and pungent pill айо 
by Mr. Har Dayal. Itis certain thar i 
“untouchable” classes (with the exce 
of solitary individuals here and there, 5 
no idea of the Indian’s intei 
ct. г. 
respe B 


self 
d to 


is of no use to them. 


educated by Depressed Classes 


ong properly nd other agencies, they would be 
edi- Missioni efit by his admonition and join 
we able to ih their educated brethren to see 
Л үй dia does not for ever remain in her 
e 2 БЕ 
"m | їн condition. MEE : 
ae As for the Hindu University movement, 
‘rue weare not among those who think that it 
a & necessary or serves any useful purpose 
pite io teach any kind of religious dogma in 
‘les, schools and colleges. There may be lec- 
s of tures on theology for post-graduate students 
Ist. | on the distinct understanding that the 
luct lecturer is to be free to teach what he consi- 
dia | dersto be true. That is our position. But 
und  wecannot lose sight of the fact that even 
ste. | the mediaeval universities of Europe which 
but did not enjoy religious freedom and taught 
ress certain dogmas did good educational work. 


It would have pleased us best if there had 
been one or more unofficial universities 
оп a non-sectarian basis, open to students 
ofall religions. But educational facilities 
in India are so insufficient that we must 
be prepared to make the best of every bad 
bargain ; though we do not know how the 
sectarian, Hindu and Musalman universities 
are going to counteract their narrowing 


tendencies, 
As for the teaching of politics in the 
Proposed Hindu University, we suppose 


it will teach political science and political 


omy of the sort taught in the officialis- 
y universities, Tdealists like Mr. Har 
ayal cannot like this state of things. Nor 


0 We, as we think 


there ought to be com- 
‘jPlete freedom of 28 
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any other matter can Sanskrit or Pali litera- 
ture, standing by itself, suffice for all the 
needs of our present-day existence. But 
we do think that in both these literatures 
there is much that affords and will even in 
туч continue to afford invaluable 
guidance to man in his individual and 
so€ial capacity. 


Manu is not the sole repository of Indian | 


“political wisdom. Chanakya’s Arthashàstra, 
the Shanti-parva of the Mahābhārata and 
other works may still be read with profit by 
statesmen ; though we cannot advise ex- 
clusive or preponderating devotion of time 
and energy to their study. : Manu, too, ts not 
so effete, politically speaking, that we 
can throw him into the waste paper basket. 
And the republican form of Government 
was not unknown in India, as we have 
shown in this Review again and again. 


The Royal Public Service Commission. 


In our last number we published an 
article on the Islington Commission. In 
this we publish a series on the same. Pro- 
fessor Cox's article has a direct bearing on 
the same subject, as also the statistics of 
higher Indian Government posts. But. 
these by no means exhaust it. There 
are many departments ОЁ the public 
service which remain untouched. Мапу 
facts and arguments bearing generally 
on all the services remain to be 
published. We shall be glad fo publish 
the same in future numbers if contributors 
who have made a special study of particular 
aspects of the question and of service in 


Sree ag. 


ошаш 


ich p Subjects taught ina university. But particular departments will kindly send 
056 eng that even in some progressive Wes- — articles'or notes on the Pene: qs 
had id Countries, this freedom does not exist, There is no more effective way to nee 
nd Qd ust not break our hearts over the down a people than to dwarf its inte lect, 
па". т Seeing, moreover, that the official and there is no more АВЕ еш 
УШГА a “Tsities have done some good work in of dwarfing its. intellect t an to eprive 
elf- ton. of their defects and limitations, the it of opportunities to show its capacity. 
to good cial universities may also do some We shall, therefore, be glad if our 
ney Mees readers will kindly place us in poss- 
by à In every age and country, іп ession of well-authenticated. information 
Dt Ou Поп to learning from other ages and relating to all original work done by Indian 
tha aj, ries, should ШЕ for himself and professors amd their students. We have 
оп б ex himself to his surroundings. For italicised the last three words intentionally; 
е (m ae truism that the wisdom of noage for the best teacher is he who inspires his 
[йк li, гу. Сап suffice for the conduct of students with love of knowledge and shows 
d nd another age or country. Ancient them how to add to ү Dae stock of 
Nit, !$Чопа is cepti › this rule. knowledge and of princip es. Swehave — 
ther in religion foc p 0D Pate ater curt ang ПИА Бе one-sided, we shall 
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also be glad to publish ап account of 


original work done by European professors 
o . . 
in India and their students. 


"Should European Women Marry 
Indians?" 


When printing in this number the article 
on the subject which forms the heading of 
this note, we did not know that in England 
even an Indian menial may be actually 
Jooked upon as a desirable husband by an 
e English *'girl of education and refinement.” 
ё The following extract from the letter of the 
i London correspondent of the Empire will 
be news to many :— 


While the marriage of an Indian student to an 
English girl is no uncommon event, there cannot be 
many cases of Indian servants following their masters 
tothis country and then marrying English women. 
But judging from the recent observations of an Indian 
gentleman of much distinction such cases would not 
be infrequent if it were customary for.Anglo-Indians 
or Indians to bring male servants to this country. 
From the first moment my friend and his wife set up 
home here his Mahomedan bearer attracted eager 
curiosity, and indeed amorous attention, from the cook 
and the housemaid. His employer ( to whom he was 
so greatly attached that he refused much better paid 
and less menial service in order to accompany him 
here ) charged him to be most circumspect in the ser- 
-vants’ Kitchen ; and all indications ‘pointed to his dis- 
couragement ofthe eager attentions he received from 
both the girls, one of whom actually sent him through 
an intermediary asuggestion that he should propose 
marriage. If his master spent a week-end with friend 
the bearer would alterwards receive amorous d 
cards or letters from domestics he had been О 
into contact with. The explanation no doubt is that 
to a cook or housemaid the day by day contact wi ; 
with a 
man-servant of another race and colour—youn d 
well set-up withal—has in it elements of mods and 

strangeness which shape themselves into ou irt е 

But the infatuation did not end with the kitch 
where it was stolidly discouraged—and quickly m 
ded to the nursery governess. Ton емет 
т5егу governess, and in this case the 
capture was effected. The remonstrances and th 
of disownment of relatives, the warn; ав 
and mistress as to h ise Е MESE 
| [ 5 to her miserable plight if she 
panied him, a personal : NER 
d p a. servant only, to India, th 
COM of зоте, philanthropic ladies of title’ dd 
е case—all these we i 

d was bint on Е Ие ever 
earer; and he was equally set upon th The 
ene thing he sti ; oo Audet ПЕ 
UM pest plated was that his master should 
tion and ex Д ОЕ expla 
ing no satis ad votantly gave 
now the gover- 
and is a girl of edu- 
elaine of a furnished 


oslem hus joins her after th 
тау 15 over, His devotion to his DERGE 
J 


has been for half a score of years, has 


"on, although lher 


tur ДЕШТЕН ETO Ару н ИТР 


her the gigmor Ih@abiaDamains Аоки алеу Фе)есіота Heridweoble 


almost entirely ostracised her. We have ; 


mestic event the foundations for z ; ШС | 
Bande ofa skilful novelist ; аша the _ pe 
whether in real life the romance will end in tragedy, Е. and 
This affair cannot be dismissed iod been 
sneer, It is easy to comment unfavorably her 
upon it. But we should not fail to EU revel 
that an English girl in this case BE rcs VER 
care for the “position” of the man, but E. Joss | 
attracted by what appeared to her to be his epu 
own personal qualities. This democratic bo "7°. 
of mind is not to be despised. admi 
Speaking generally, we think marriage Ball 
between persons whose mother-tongue true 
religion, and political status (independence |] ^9 
or subjection) are different, is undesirable. ийй 
But the question is too complex and =] [res 
intricate to be dealt with in a note. 1 Ls 
The Swadeshi Mela. AM 
Considering the number and variety of | liber: 
the exhibits and the number of male and | Turk 
female visitors, the Swadeshi mela this year | good 
was a greater success than its predecessor. | anotl 
Last year the total number of visitors | profe 
was 35,000, of whom 5,000 were ladies; © that 
this year the total number was 75,000, of . with 
whom 18,000 were ladies. Apart from the _ profe 


fact that the increasing interest of ladies f and c 
in any public movement gives a great 
impetus to it, this increased attendance 
is an indirect proof that the idea hat | 
women should spend their lives within - 
the four walls of the zenana is fast losing — 
its. hold. This is no doubt well-known fo - 
those who have paid even brief visits to | 
such health resorts as Darjeeling; Giridih, 
Deoghar, &c. Ў А 
Some useful things like Mr. J. C. рана; 
Motor Oil-Engine, Banerji’s well, бс. "я 
shown by our countrymen. We оше 
been glad if more things like Messrs. = 
& Co.’s agricultural machines, a” 
Bengal Agricultural Departments Glew 
ments had been exhibited by our P® of 
We ate constrained to say that me JI 
the essences exhibited were Swadeshi 
in name. Н 
. How to produce Swadeshi 
sufficiently large scale, how to compe 
foreign. products both in qualit 
how to induce wholesale and ТГ 


Т 
like 
300,0 
| (just 


ga 


| another proof 


Tripoli. 


s been concluded between Turkey 


) e ha 5 = 
й Pues. Italy’s predatory designs have 
and BU ess ul. Tripoli has passed under 
D o From the point of view of 
1027 oss 


куше Turkey bas s nothing, = Dunn 
с пога source о income to her. Нег 
Joss has been a loss of prestige and military 
reputation, and perhaps also ofa prospec- 
tive source of revenue under a reformed 
administration. The breaking out of the 
Balkan war is a clear proof that Italy has 
struck a serious blow at Turkey’s military 
renown. For nothing else could have 
emboldened the small Balkan states and 
Greece to wage an unprovoked war with 
"er. i 

At the commencement of the Tripolitan 
war Italy professed to have in view the 
liberation of the Arabs of Tripoli from 
Turkish subjection. Will she now be.as 
good as her word ? Or will her conduct be 
that Christianity is both 
professed and lived by some individuals but 


| hatin international relations, particularly 


_ profession 


иссе 
TESS 
Weg. 2 


with weak or non-Christian peoples, its 
is still in most cases a mockery 
and a lie ? 


dee The Balkan War. 

at Was very plucky for a small kingdom 
ке Montenegro with a population of some 
120,000 souls, women:and children included 


| 3st oné-fourth of the army. which Turkey 


B do be able to muster) even though, 
the quur events have' proved, she had 
denice: Promise of support from her con- 
And al to declare war against Turkey. 
reports Be ee for all exaggeration in the 
"S. Her successes hitherto cabled all 
he World, it must be said that her 
Parks e une result of shere rashness. 
and hear ie are seemingly insignificant, 
Conflict E of straw look large; but ina 
eu tween the two, the chances of 
те а] оп ‘the side of the sparks. 
say that -Turkey 15 like a. heap 
she bas still a well-founded 
ae military reputation. .What we 
Xem je Sy 1 that all struggles that may 
May n uns ess to slothful.and timid men 
EW € hopeless after all. 
RE the Balkan states and Greece 
zh this war? The “aggressors assert 


15 
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subjects of Turkey in Macedonia and else- 
where ; and with that object in view they 
presented a note to Turkey demanding 
certain reforms in Macedonia and requiring 
guarantees for the carrying out of the same. 
On behalf of Turkey it must Бе said that 
she was making an honest effort to intro- 
duce reforms all over her empire; but at 
the very commencement of the new regime, 
when Bosnia and Herzegovina were taken 
away from her, and later, during the Tripo- 
litan war, she was, owing to her em- 
barrassments, deprived of the oppor- 
tunity of concentrating all her energy on 
internal reform. And it would ill accord 
with her dignity to give guarantees for 
reform at the point of the bayonet presented 
at her by some of her whilom subjects ; 
though she said that reforms would be in- 
troduced as expeditiously’ as practicable. 
And there was no reason to doubt the sin- 
cerity of her intentions.. But the confedera- 
tes were spoiling for a fight. So the: war 
began. E i : 

But to return to our question. If the 
object of the confederates be to liberate 
subject Christian peoples, why did they not 
present a note to Germany (to be followed 
by a declaration of war if she did not com- 
ply with their demand) demanding that 
Alsaco-Lorraine be given back to France? 
But Germany is too powerful and terrible 
an antagonist for them. If their object 
Бе to liberate subject peoples irrespective 
ofreligion or race, why did they not fight 
both Turkey and Italy and help the Arabs 
of Tripoli to: become independent ? Why 
did they instead іту Хо prevent peace'being 
concluded between‘ Italy and Turkey, so 
that the latter in her embarrassment might 
not be a match for them? So the liberation — 
of subject peoples in general or even of 
Christian subject peoples cannot be the 
solé or main object of the confederates. 
Evidently they want to pay off old scores 
against Turkey. They cannot forgét their 
former galling subjection to Turkey ;* they 


cannot forget that the Turks are Asiatics 


and Moslems, whereas they are Europeans 
and Christians. So the war is a war of 
revenge and spoliation combined; and it 
is to some extent a racial and: religious 
war too. But'even опе of its objects 


` deserves a better fate 


y | 
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some justification for it ; though pee rud 
knowing whether after Turkey s n 
compelled to loosen her hold over ! rd ap 3 
and other Turkish dependencies, = atte 
would be snapped up or not by I ше 
Austria or Germany. For the small Bal kan 
States, which. do not hold any people in 
subjection, the profession of a desire ы 
liberate subject peoples is not prima facie 
insincere, as it would be in the case of any 
great power of Europe unwilling to liber- 
ate any of its own dependencies. 

We do not know whether the reports of 
Turkish reverses hitherto received are sub- 
stantially true or are greatly exaggerated. If 
they be true, as there is abundant proof to 
conclude they are, it must besaid that either 
the Turks have greatly deteriorated as soldiers 
or that their arms are of the old-fashioned 
sort or that their generalship is bad or that 
their defeat at the hands of Italy has great- 
ly demoralised them. It may be _that all 
these causes are at work. But it is too 
early yet to predict how the war will end. 


Persia. 


To deprive a country which is inhabited 
by only savage tribes of its independence is 
to inflict a grievous wrong on it and the 
world at large. To deprive Persia of her 
independence would be a far greater wrong. 
Her literature and herarts have been great 
ctvilisers throughout the Moslem world and 
in India during the period of Moslem ascen- 
dancy. The debt of Judaism, Christianity 
and Islam to Zoroastrianism is well-known 
to students of religious systems. By her 
Sufism Persia has contributed a valuable 
element to the Moslem faith. Her latest 
contribution to the spiritual forces of the 
world is Babism or Bahaism. Sucha land 
than partitioning, 
enslavement and exploitation. "That she 15 
incapable of managing her own affairs is a 
plea which may be dismissed without consi- 
deration. For she has not been given the 
opportunity to show her capacity. 


Presidenitship of the Indian National 
Congress. 


"Бао Bahadur R. N. Mudholkar has been 
effered and bas accepted; the presidentship 
of the Indian National Congress at the next 
Session, to be held at Bankipore. He has 


i ‚р 
been a steady worker don. Ilraibli£DomgieegurukuN ange Callestone Hari@uarrecently held at 


cause, and has worked with zeal à 
tency to make the Industrial Co 
success. The only thing in his pu 
which may be said to be a disq 


nd persis. 
nference а 
blic Career 
ualification 


ing | 
Jed ! 
hops 
syste 
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Rao Banapur R. N. MUDHALKAR. 


d 
rs forged i 
ee But "hiver 


th many 
e not 


is that he voted for the latest fet 
on the legislative anvil for the pr 
as he shares this disqualification w! 2 
other prominent Congressmen, SEN 
disposed to lay too great stress on 1% оре 


Babu Moti Lal Ghosh and the — ' ire 


í rence. E 
Malaria Confe Gal 


3 Bha 
The Bengal Government has dl hd 
Babu Moti Lal Ghosh to ы Among In my 
at the ensuing Malaria Conference medical... «cla; 


our public men, outside the ее, man wh? 4 
experts, perhaps there is no Otnel СУ the 
has devoted more time to the stuey 
causes of malaria and its remedies: 


Good Water for Bengal, of t! 
It is probable that as the те fe 


will be many water-works instal- 
ing there fussil municipal areas. If so, we 
jed in mo | Peres water-works and a good 
hope: {сытар will go together. Water- 
system cut good drainage would make 
orks waterlogged and breed malaria. 
hes has been seen in many big towns in 


the United Provinces. _ 
If Government be in earnest about a 
sood water-supply, sanitation and educa- 
[оп in rural areas, it should be made a rule 
for vears to come that no non-official who 
has not done something substantial for 
| the people in these directions will receive 
| any honorific titles-or decorations. 


Indian students in Great Britain. 


Some contributions and correspondence 
have appeared in recent numbers of “India” 
relating to the treatment received by Indian 
students in England and about the work 
of the Cromwell Road establishment and 
the Advisory Committee. There are com- 
[Paints against some universities, A 
private letter written by a student at 
Edinburgh university to another at London 
University contains the following 
q“ntenccs relating to the treatment of Indian 
Students at the former: “It is, I think, 
quite disgraceful. I would not advise any 
|% ту friends to come here if they сап 
Ке fo stay anywhere else," It is 
a that some of the professors of this 
sw. ty openly say to Indian students, 
: ie QUA want you Indian students; why 
No шә this place? 

Пе it would be good for these 
“ues, for the British Impire and for 


айу [s if the authorities of these uni- 
ue C Saw fit to accord gentlemanly treat- 
пре] ү Ал Students, But we can not 
us, We e to be sympathetic and gener- 
àre those think the wisest Observations 
ted ара . Which аге contained in Mr. 
E ‘Ing? andin Dube’s letter published in 
ga 1а, October без: 
ong wo my ty з COL > е 
ical - — lass e Opinion the real solution lies in having 
vho 4 mi branch of hse Чаге schools and colleges for 


N a] б il 

һе Passe šnowledge in our own land. А Vakil 

f 3 y е examinations as stiff as, if not stiffer 

h Ye the the Council of Legal Education ought 

injustice me Status asa barrister-at-law. 1015 

г, i M 

th dg, lin l 

EN 5 than money that they should not be 

Е to personal merit. The greater 
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the Indian Bar. Similarly, the competitive examina- 
tions for the Indian Medical Service andthe Civil 
Service ought to be held for usin India. Then we 
need not come to this country and beg for admission 
from door to door. 2 
When we have realised equality of treatment in our 
own country then, and then only, shall we be able to 
command respect in the lands of others. Meanwhile; 
let us all judge charitably of others and endeavour to 
cultivate friendly relations with the men and women 
amidst whom we live in a foreign land. : 


Mr. T. Palit's second Princely 
Donation. : 


Mr. Тагакпа Palit Las placed his 
countrymen under a fresh debt of gratitude 
by a second donation of rupees seven lakhs 
and eighty-nine thousand, of which Rs. 
50,000 are meant for a hospital апа the. 
remainder for the promotion of education. 
Tke bestowal of education is a perpetually 
recurring benefit.: Hence it has been said 
in Sanskrit that there is no gift equal to the 
gilt of knowledge. 


Compulsory Education in Mysore. 


A Mysore ‘Gazette Extraordinary” pub- 
lishes the provisions of a Bill to be called 
“The Elementary Education Regulation,” 
providing for the extension of elementary 
education in the State. In every area to 
which it shall apply it shall be the duty of 
the parent of every boy not under 7 ard not 
over II to cause him to attend a recognised 
school for so many days in the year as may. 
be prescribed by the Department of Public 
Instruction, unless there is reasonable excuse. 
Government may by notification extend 
the regulation to girls in suitable areas. 
The object of the Bill is to introduce as an 
experimental measure in select areas a. 
cautious system of compulsory: education, 
It is very encouraging that several Native. 
States, large and small, have taken steps 
preliminary to the introduction of universal. 
compulsory education. 


The Late Rao Bahadur Lalshankar . 
Umiashankar. mine: 
It is with deep regret that we have heard 
of the death of Rao Bahadur Lalshankar 
Umiashankar, the eminent social reformer 
and philanthropist of Bombay. Of him- the 
Indu Prakash writes: — =. as 


Death has taken a very heavy toll from the Bombay 
Presidency—if not all India—in taking away Ra 


for the Bari, Bahadur Lalshankar Limiashankar, so well known. 
стер o Rr ER a E 


usa ujráth and Maharashtra—at Bombay 
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Poona гапа Ahmed 
kindly heart and one 
that would lead to the mor 
side therewith the social, p 
elevation and progress of his 

one of the most conspicuous examples of a self-made 
man—one role of whose entire life was to struggle with 
difficulties—and well earned by ellort the success he 
hardly failed to attain in his career as either a private 
gentleman or a worker in the public cause. Social 
and Moral Reform is very much the poorer on account 
of the death of Rao Bahadur Lalshankar, especially 
soin Gujarath. It will be long before the loving memo- 
ties of the Rae Bahadur fade in the minds of his 
numerous friends and admirers, to be found all over 
the Presidency ; and the Pandharpur Foundling 
Home and the Ahmedabad Orphanage will ever 
remain permanent memorials of a character which 
typifies the highest of all religions—the religion of 
hümanity,—a religion of which Lalshankar was so true 


a dovotee. 
Foreign Students in the United States. 


Statistics compiled by the United States Bureau 
of Education show that there were 4,850 foreigners 
enrolled as regular students in the universities and 
colleges of the United States during the school year 
1911-12. Summer students brought the total up to 
5,227. These figures do not include the number of 
Students in preparatory schools. Of this number. 
3,983. were undergraduates, 249 were graduates of 
American colleges taking graduate work, and 624 
were graduates of foreign colleges engaged in 
graduates work in the country. : 

Canada leads in the: number of students pursuing 
courses in the United States with 898, and the West 
Indies rank second with 698. China and Japan 
together send more students to the United States 
than the entire continent of Europe, China sending 
549 and Japan 415, while 251 come from the United 
Kingdom, 143 from Germany, 120 from Russia and 
inland, :96 from Turkey in Europe, and 313 from the 
rest of Europe. . 
adc Poen eo Ed. 
пе тунса 1 S from the осор 
shosen - ( Korea ) 21, Persia. 17, the Philippine 3 
Turkey in Asia 73, other Asiatic Counce a DE 


abed—as a man of pure soul and 
devotedly attached to everything 
al, the spiritual and along- 

political and economical 
countrymen. He was 


the largest number of students from South America 
, 


Mexico follows Japan in the number of 

І ) stud 
with 294. All of Central America ОША 84 
students to the total. Africa was represented by 26 
from Egypt and 53 from South Africa, E 


-:. The State Entry at Delhi: 


ent, 


Viceroy will enter Delhi with due 
ceremony. There will 


be the inevitable 


i вану pleased on that.day.and to be 


that the days of t 
come back ЫЕ 


FERN R NOPEMBER, rora 


105, Australia .105, and New Zealand 26, Brazil sent 


76; Argentina sent 51, Peru 28, Colombia 28 ili 
10; and the other South American 1 countries TUR 


„Оп the: 23га of December: next, the' 
pomp and- 


hants and British fireworks. We promise. 


е. Great" and: i :taloguin 
та 


there EM be plenty of sugareandy and alp 
pop-guns for us all. ; ШЕ 
The Burma Defamation Case, the 
Mr. Arnold, Editor of the Burma бу bs 
has been sentenced to one year's iE j m 
ment for defaming a British Ma to 
named Mr. Andrew. As it has not been Re 
shown that Mr. Arnold bore any malice 
to Mr. Andrew, we do not see how Mr, 1 
Arnold has deserved SO severe a sentence i 
for a mere error of judgment granting that i : 
there was any. We hope the petition to iR: 
the Viceroy to release him will be successful, - am 
“Tilak Maharaj Ki Jay.” asks 
In Great Britain and Ireland Sir Edward NI 
Carson, Mr. Bonar Law and some other par 
Unionist leaders are openly inciting people 4 Chris 
to rebel in case the Home Rule bill becomes withe 
law. Mrs. Pankhurst, a suffragette leader, the ; 
has also incited her followers to rebellion. We 
They have all done this with impunity. 7 
Here in India, however, some lads have M н 
been heavily fined for shouting “Tilak Maha- | "^ 
raj Ki jay" during the Ganapati festival ane 
procession at Poona! And even this charge ppi 
is said to rest on concocted evidence. So s Diete 
there is great variety in the laws of the 
British Empire as they are administered. T] 
but no unity in variety. 207 ar 
During the early stages of the Boer War - т 
in reply to questions by a member of the f itg 
House. of Commons, а minister was stating im 
how many guns how much ammunition, dus 
how many horses, &c., had been sent ue Ge 
South Africa. Mr. Пип Мез = шей, 
interposed with the question, “How 7 d fount 
asses pray ?,” insinuating that many i «ihi a by 
army officers were of that spectes: Evi i a ne 
Mr. Healy has not yet become intereste only ; 
the Indian administrators of the law. pte 
А | Austr. 
Library Management. m е т 
ot beat | ер 


education does n P 
here be libraries ап 
Over мо 60 


lead in esta)” 
herefore t 


The spread of 
full fruit unless t 
libraries scattered all. 
Baroda has taken the 
free libraries. [t is fitting f 
she should be the first to pub 
cal, the Library Miscellan; d 
details of library manage 
allied matters, lhe class! 
ош 
ойсе foun 
a us 


fic 
Ei 


ical order, the most. expeditious 


bet З о 
and alpha ^ issuing books to the public, all 
thod of issuing З , 
me e have become an art in themselves. 
thes be learned, it does not come 
Į has 10 = 
" turally The Library Miscellanry ought 
лис , ла ода 5 2 о 
E. to be able to teach us all about libraries. 
Tate Rev. C. F. Andrew on Race within the 
been Christian Church. 
lice 
Mr, The East and the West for October con- 
ence tains a thought-provoking article by the 
that Rev. C. Е. Andrews on the question of 
1 to “Race within the Christian Church." It 
sful, should be read by non-Christians also. He 
asks :— 

x “Is the Christian solution of the race problem in 
VEINS. ^ India really practicable ? Can the apostolic standard 
ther of race-equality in Christ be maintained ! Can Indian 
ople Christians be treated by usin every sense as equals 
mes without detriment to our rule or loss of our prestige as 
ВР the ruling race? These are the questions that аге 
li е continually being debated. Му whole heart cries out 
lon "Yes" to all of them, and my conscience goes with it." 
nity. à t s 
v ncidentally he deals with the National 
ERE Movement in India and the colour bar 
tival | @Pplied to Indians by the colonies. We 
arge hope to refer to his treatment of these 

So points in our next. 
| the и Bre Y - 
Б Imperialism and Architecture’! 

The Builder, a British journal for the 
architec : jou 
War i tect and for all interested in the cons- 
the | "ve and decorative arts, contains in 
Its 1 Я 
sting ЕТ Issue of September 27, an article on 
tiom | mperialism and Architecture." It contains 
jt ta servations like the following :— 
Sp PETS g E 
TE m ү Xpression of imperial character through the 
ў jJ Medium of archi > - s 
nany ігу sl architecture 15 a policy which the Mother 
f the Cose b. ae 10Ш4 encourage. Divergence from a course 
ently | ent deme ат which is unattributable to the inher- 
d in isinte SECO climate and location means imperial 
| only duration. Our rule and protection extends not 
have S aboriginal countries and continents which 
Australas) ually become immense colonisations, as in 
like India, and Canada, but also over vast countries 
bear | the Purely Whose native populations far outnumber 
free | Dunlries in ritish section ; or, again, it extends over 
try:  “lonisations South Africa, originally independent 
aU Ji Powers. IF of settlers drafted from other European 
hing i (s through our imperialism is to be completely effec- 
that Mother C. the length and breadth of the Empire 
iodi- ^ar ler is Ошу inust see to it that her national 


Pressed not only in the architecture of 


hec 4 ME Cities ааа also in. the public buildings 


Omen e : ur 
mp onfusion consequent on the attempt to 


[toe Buildin Acteristics of a modern European and 
dest for the © in one and the same structure, to 
2 Native that which by tradition he alone 


9 erecting for himselfeCr9.te ное RoonaionGpirukelicango des 
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the scorn of the Imperialist, but also the ridicule of 
those whose own noble architecture has been so grossly 
caricatured. Asa compliment іп political diplomacy 
it is shallow, and from every point of view a grave 
error.” 

. "The Oriental is to-day interested and concerned 
in emulating the civilisation of the Western world. 
Our architectural schools are training students from 

India, China, and Japan. Indian rajahs vie with one 

another in building houses bised on English models. 

If we are to retain suzerainty in [nlia this attitude 

ts one to be encouraged.” 


The italics are ours. 


Coolie labor and the colonies. 


The Sydney Daily Telegraph contains an 
article on coolie labor and the colonies em- 
bodying Mr. Manilal M. Doctor's experi- 
ence and observations. We give an. extract 
below. 


EMIGRATION TOUTS IN INDIA. 


If Mr Manilal's description of the system as it is 
worked in India is correct, it practically amounts 
to “blackbirding.” It is carried out, he says, by 
Indian touts, with the connivance of Europeans. 
Thousands of pounds are paid to these touts for 
gathering in men. They have depots scattered through 
the United Provinces (in the north-west), and in 
Calcutta and Madras. The labour is not contract 
labour, though it is so called. “The Indians, who 
are supposed to contract with the planters in the 
distant colonies," says Mr Manilal, “are illiterate, 
ignorant, village people. They don't understand the 
conditions of the contract, and the recruiters give 
them false hopes. They paint glowing pictures of 
lifein the colonies, -so as to seduce these men from 
their homes. The emigration agent finds some 
youngster who has quatrelled with his relations, and 
is loafing about. He says to him, ‘You want employ- 
ment; [ll give it to you. You'll get good food, and 
only have two or three hours’ work a day.’ 


BRIBING THE INDIAN POLICE. 


The agent gives these deluded people sweets. He 
hires cabs for them. He drives them to the depot 
and the railway station, and if anyone wants to see 
them at the depot he is forbidden. The poor people 
think even greater things are in store for them ; they 
expect to find a paradise in the colonies, Women 
also who have quarrelled with their husbands, they ga 
to the depot, and are told to say they are the wives 
of some person to whom they are not married, and 
so they are sent off. [ have personally seen such 
cases in Mauritius. ће Indian police are bribed; 
ifthey were not bribed this sort of thing could not 
succeed. 10 has been admitted that such things do 
occur; Europeans concerned with the recruiting. 
business admitted it in 1909 before Lord Sanderson's 
Committee on Indian Immigration to the Crown | 
colonies. ; 

“Again, in some colonies the treatment of these 
indentured Indians by the planters has been very 
harsh. On the att 
and they themselves have sontetimes turned and bea! en 
іоп.Аіафјуаһеу lead very immoral 


‘Sugar estates they are often-beateu, - 


г »1 T 
because of the paucity of. women. Even now in Natal 
Indian women, after their indentures expire, are 
obliged to pay a £3 polltax unless they enter into 

p 


fresh. indentures. They do not want to serve any 

more, and so this leads to prostitution, that they may 
, 05 А ш 

raise the money. In Mauritius at first they only 


enrolled men as labourers. Some women were sent 
out, but it was in a haphazard manner. l'his led to 
all sorts of trouble, until the Indian Government 
insisted that a certain proportion of women should be 
sent ; 33 percent. the proportion was for Mauritius, 
and до per cent. for Natal. 1 am not sure of the 
proportion for Fiji. 
"ABOLISH THE SYSTEM." 


Another feature of the system is that negligence 
or slight faults, including insubordination, are made 
penal offences ‘This condition, as even those members 
of the Viceroy’s Council who defend the system admit, 


is not explained to the Indians before they are 
engaged.” s 
The indentured-labour system, Mr. Manilal ex- 


plained, exists now only in Fij, Trinidad, British 
Guiana, and the West Indies. “The leaders of Indian 
opinion, both in the National Congress and in the 
Viceroy's Council, believe that the indentured emi- 
gration of Indians to distant colonies is fraught with 
great hardship and demoralising to the Indian people. 
They believe that the system should be abolished 
altogether. A resolution to that effect was come to 
by the National Congress last December. Afterwards, 
in March, Mr: Gokhale, a member of the Viceroy's 


ENGLIsu. 
J.—Prize Essay on Loyalty to the British Crown 
written on the occaston of the Royal Visit in India 


in 1911: by Diwan Mangal Sen. ‘Times! Press 
sd 


a loophole in the authority of 
the whole machinery of the admin 


The pamphlet is beautifully 
got up, and is adorned with 
their Majesties, : 


Port of the Second Punjab Hindu Ge 
12 dan on the roth and 11th ба 
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ity ofa report of this kind lies im the 
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C-0. In Public Domain. Gur ka aa eei лом 


Council, and, as one might say, the lead wie 
Opposition in it, brought forward a similar moet м n 
All the non-official Indian members, Mussulmang ж no 
Hindus together, voted for it, but the official SE Th 
threw it out, Mr. Gokhale declared that the ОН ЕТЕ 
would be brought forward persistently until Ihe Go. wide 
vernment should accept it.” 05 this 
The Quelling of the Serpent Kaliya pe 
Gus . 5 X е‹ 
The subject of this water-colour }, pop 
Molaram is a story told in the Vishnu Puran Sp 
and Bhágavat Puran. In a deep pool of the by Їп 
Jamuna near Brindaban lived the serpent | "Cer 
Kàliya with a thousand mouths. -The ү! 
poison emitted from these thousand mouths helpe 
so infected the water of the pool that the selves 
cowherds and cattle were afraid even to | derati 
touch it. Krishna jumped into the poo Th 
and catching hold of -the serpent began тоў | Writer 
dance on his thousand crests. Kaliya had | The 
at first thought of attacking Krishna, but pm: 
was soon defeated, and begged him to show | hesa 
bim mercy. The  serpent-women, too, - | looked 
prayed to him for mercy. Krishna spared _ ШШ 
his life and exiled him with hisi family to 1,97 
8 > ST ne of 
the island of Ramanak, and thus banishet agree. 
all fear of the serpent from the minds of his The 
people. strain, 
53 v. ту 

by y 


promptitude with which it is published, but wears 
sorry to note that the report under review 15 two e 
behind time. = The speeches are also distinctly Inte 

in quality to those of the first Conference meta 
significant and hopeful sign was that the Ga G i 
was presided over by a lineal descendant о 
Nanak who said that a Hindu was a Hindu, WT 


desirability of promoting education ama ОГЫ mor 
the mischievous effects of separate Sate th 
improvement of the depressed class who, | " the 


their degenerate, illiterate, and helpless eun tr 
easily prevailed upon to join other faiths V 
large numbers,’ the decrease of population fic 
Hindus, the encouragement of the AyurVe «co and ot, W 
of medicine and the necessity of WERDE ntic 
accurate history of the Hindu period. oh с 
able feature ofthe Conference was.th: 
attended its sittings. The aims anc. 9 
Conference were set forth in our review 
of the first conference. As we write үн 
e Conference at 
t 


sympathetic and watchful interest. 
" УЖ, 
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j—Indian Snapshots: by John Law. Third Edi- & Co. 15, College Squ ve, Calcutta. Price, paper, 
e b Thacker Spink & Co., 1912. Re 1/8/о. 

EN jon. і S. P ; Е zr | 
rand р which in its previous editions appeared азе this volume of stories. The author is i 
Bm 1 the name of '' Glimpses of Hidden India,” has 2.0. Our most brilliant of story-tellers,- and his |= 
otion 1 ua caught on. [t was elaborately reviewed in W‘itings abound in humorous touches and show | 
д. 8. eviden gazine when it was first published, and only a Considerable power of observation. The charm and if 

4 this magazine р ] y 8 Fu S t I 
I$ extracts from the chapters which have been newly Brace о! the original Bengali could not of course Ip 
уа ee E now be given. The book is deservedly Ex reproduced in translation, but it is as good as could 1 
b Es and is very well printed and neatly bound. i pw and by Ее specially the stories are 
popula : eund to be appreciated, for they will afford him 
i Speaking of tendency to ignore the great work done instructive glimpses of modern Benger life at its best 
‘the by Indians in subordinate positions, the author says: and its worst. Stories like ‘His Release’ and ‘Swift | 
"Certainly English civilians receive credit for a great Retribution' correctly represent some phases of the | 
T deal that is done by Indian officials who work under — recent political history of Bengal and as such will 

he their direction; and would be in a sorry plight if such prove specially interesting, The book is nicely got 
aths helpers were taken away and they were left to them- up and neatly printed aie 

es.’ Wer d this for the careful consi- RR ae 

the selves.’ We recommen th c ES ; s 
t deration of Lorc Islington's Commission. ж Urge Diwine: by Saint Nihal Singh. Ganesh 2 

j : А E Co, Madras. Price Re т. tz 
pon] | ‘The transfer of Capital to Delhi has not, in the 
AS О] writer's opinion, struck the imagination of Indians. This isa collection. of Essays, varied їп character. 
. " " 2. i 
had The writer is not at all enthusiastic about the re- relating to agricultural, industrial, educational and 
but formed Councils. Speaking of her personal impres- philanthropic subject, ail having for their object the 
sion of a session of the Imperial Council in Calcutta uplift of this ancient land by showing us how to profit 

10W she says: "The first thing that struck me, when I by the experience of other countries. Some of these 
t00, looked at the Honourable members, was the diversity eassayş were published in the Modern Review—a 
red of interests, religions, ambitions and aspirations that fact which, curiously enough, is not. mentioned in the 
; to they represented...it was not possible to imagine any Introduction. The author is wellknown as an intel- 
hed line of policy on which Honourable members could  ligent observer and powerful writer, and his essays 

his agree. : are bound to prove entertaining as well as instructive. 


The book is full of wise reflections in a similar VII—XI. Т ) J 
; ] \ —Àl. The Life and Teachings of Buddha (annas 
tain, which provide ample food for thought. twelve): Rao Bahodur R. N. Mudholkar (annas 
IV. 7 : j four): Kashinath Trimbak Telan (rupee one): 
i, The Indian Yeay Book Annual: 1912 : Compiled Allan O. Hume (annas four): Sagas Dayanand 
by V. Ramanjulu Naidu. Nayudupetta, Saraswati (annas four). Natesan & Co., Madras. 


ў ree first altempt the book is worthy of all praise. . These five small volumes are among the recent 
tua hee to be a reference book of political infor- publications of Messrs. Nateson' & Co. All of them 
ie m E ог Politicians and journalists. The Indian are well-written, the life of Justice Telang and the 
are nglish constitution have been described in full, history of his times being specially full and complete. 
ears КАКЫ Mtormation has been given onthe various Mr. Dharmapala writes оп Buddha, and no better i 
rion hve have Councils and the rules of Election, extracts authority on the subject could be chosen. The са 
One Rent Ind Biven from the notable speeches of promi- biographies of Messrs. Mudholkar and Hume are | 


- * р B ` i 
ence sketch ans and Englishmen and short biographical very timely publications and likely to be much 
ee A RE ndian celebrities and very full informa- appreciated, as the former is the president-elect of the 
ther tais the native States have been added. The coming session of the Congress and the recent demise 
Е T tgo a Portion is gathered from the Census tables of the latter invests his life with a melancholy. interest, 


‚ап 


the (ресһес also from blue books of later date. The  Thelife of Swami Dayanand possesses a perennial 


ЭТЕТ. =, 
e 2.55 


tion ministran éd are as old as 1909, and the recent interest for every social ‘reformer. : Altogether, 
i Durbar ake changes inaugurated at the Delhi Messrs. Nateson are tobe congratulated on their 1] 
sses ever 9t been touched upon. The compiler —Pujah output. 


a зен : 
the qr more Pee, s that the second edition will vrr уру Gray's Elegy, edited by Khirode Chandra 
uc m the Pone апа up-to-date. The faults Roy Chowdhury, M A: Milton’s L’ Allegro, Il 


„compilati i B 2 - 
are MUS indef. P on lie on ~ the surface, Pensoroso and Gray's Elegy, edited by H. Chatter e. s 
igly ауе i atigable industry and resourcefulness M.A: Cowper's Task, Book I. Edited b J ERE 
the ation fy collating such a mass of valuable infor- Chatterjea, M.A. y СУЗУ же i 
tem _ аре the Watters not easily accessible are likely to a 4 i 
ack 3 k, mm y Person who has оет nt ПА These editions of well-known college text-books are _ à 
ion. боша. 15 nicely printed on thick paper and likely to prove useful to those for whom they are 


das Bug, Success dur E this extremely useful Annual intended. 
RU Steady improvement in its successive XV. The Neglected Emperor-Poet : БУ б Haree | 


po i vottam Rau, M.A. Price annas eight. Madras. : 
d Burr. ТА Bengali Life: translated from the This is ап exhaustive critique on the Telugu poem 
of p : 


) Amuk Lyada. TI i i 
"оба Kumar Mukherji by Miriam atthe ти Em КЕШ та Raya av Ur = 
author, Сй лнй бтр pret SPIER от played by the autio 


K 
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one of the important vernacular literatures 


a India is to be commended. 
Correspondence Club: 
World" Office, Madras. * 
The object of the Club and its 

discussed in this pamphlet. 


cause of 
of Southert 
Xv. The 


The “Modern 


rules have been 


Por. 
SANSKRIT-ÉNGLISH. 
Samskrita Sandarbha, by Pandit Bidhusekhara 
Shastri, published from 163, Baitakhana Road, 
Calcutta. 


It is a First Sanskrit Reader especially written and 
compiled for young boys. The author is a well-known 
Sanskrit and Pali Scholar, and this little book shows 
that he has devoted a good deal of time and attention 
to the subject of Sanskrit teaching. The Reader is 
excellent from all points of view, and may be safely 
placed in the hands of the beginners of Sanskrit. 
Meanings of words have been given at the head of 
cach lesson in English, perhaps with a view to circu- 
lation throughout India. It would be better, however, 
if Bengali, Hindi, Odiya, Assamese, and Mahrata 
editions of the book were brought out with meanings 
of words in these languages. Nothing can be learnt 
well through the medium of a foreign tongue. Writers 
of school books should not forget this elementary 


truth. 
“Vac 


GUJARATL. — 


The Fnaneshwart Bhagvadgita, translated by Ratan- 
sinh Dipsinh Parmar, and published by the Society 
for the Encouragement of Cheap Literature. Primed 
at the Diamond Jubilee Printing Press, Ahmedabad. 

1 Cloth bound, pages 459. Price К. 2-0-0. 1912. 
Jnaneshwar, the saint of Alandi, in: the Deccan, 
i wrote this epoch-making work (їп verse) when he was 
i only fifteen yearsold. Jt is considered to be a miracle— 
one amongst many others of his. There was one other 
translation. of this commentary on the Bhagvadgita 
buta cheaper one was wanted, and the society Das 
А met the want. It isa very useful book for those who 
Eo want to study Vedanta and the introduction to this 
translation is instructive. ЕЛ 
Shri Shankaracharya Charitra, by Mani ? 
Harishanker Shastri, Surat, ку Onn 
: i pong J abate Printing Press, Ahmedabad, cloth 
Я d de 308. Second Edition. Price Re. 1-0-0. 
numerous events that have crowded into the 
span GIG lived on this earth by Swami 
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Shankaracharya, are all set out b Nn 
this work. Of the half à dozen а Men it 
existing in the Gujarati language on the еи 
writer has made a good and profitable use А. the 
same, the last word on Shankar and his iaw 1 the 
come, from Prof. Anandshanker Dhruva p has 
ago, as a contribution to -the Vaania ar 
remains unmatched. i ich still 


Kallolini, by Damodar Khushaldas Boba x OY E 
at the Saraswati Printing Press, АА 4 
Strong cardboard cover, рр..128., Price Re. 298 
1912. $ 
This is a collection of several poems written b М. 
Bobadkar. They are very promising perio 
many of them being full of pathos and feeling, The. 
poem “Ashrumati” for instance where the Kshatriya 
father of Ashru, forbids her to love the Mahorraeden 
Prince Salim, and the consequent struggle’ in her 
heart between filial love and the passionate love for 
her lover, is well depicted by the.writer. = 
пем. 
Авт: з p CUM E 


Kartikeya, by the late Surendra : Nath Gangoly,.a 
colour reproduction issued by the Indian Society 
Oriental Art, Calcutta, Price to no -me 
Rs. 3/8. : AL т: 3 
We have received a copy of this beautiful picture 

which originally appeared in these pages (February 

1912). It has been admirably reproduced in 1 

original colours by the Japanese process of Chromo 

xylography, one of the most perfect methods of re- 

prodution of modern times. Jhe subject of the picture y 

is of special “interest. in Bengal, in as muchas the - 

original Pauranic conception of the Commander of the - 

Divine Army has sunk very low indeed in Benga 

during recent years. In Calcutta the image of the \\ 

God is now invariably pictiired as the type of the sensui Ў 

апа the etotic, surprisingly imitating, im the minute 

details; the typically effeminate Bengalee dane 
petit-maitre. „Surendra Nath Gangoly's: presen 
tion of the God is therefore a. inct prot t agi 
the degenerate ideal e which now gove 
In its noble hero! 
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CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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AREAS ONCE NEC 
‘iter the Original Painting in the Tate Galler 


y by С. F, Watts, R.A. 


_ Three coleug blocks by U. Ray and Sons 
2 $e j é Ki More Press, Calcutta 
CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, H dud Š 
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| THE. MODERN REVIEW 


[Ж the Bengali of Ravindranath Tagore.) 
I. 


IW ODERN civilisation is essentially 
urban. Whatever is best in it, is to 
be found in cities. 
It is, indeed, difficult to imagine any 
other state of things. Where many men 
meet together, the clashing of diverse 
mellects keeps the mind awake,— 
yy man's powers аге set moving by the 
"pact received from all sides. 
Thereafter when a man's powers have 
“en roused, he naturally seeks a field 
бя he can apply himself fruitfully. But 
here E such a field be found? It is 
ber busy 27. men's many endeavours are 
That E the diversified task of creation. 
| is the TOWN. 


| Where the 


=a 


Шу and Primitive man created his first 
tracted t crowded into it, he was not 
hus je n it by its civilisation. In most 
Hong as because he felt the need of a 


and co : 
пу = 
iS where) enient place for congregat 


OM the «© Could easily defend himself 


$nemy's attack. 


‘ginal d 5 But whatever the 
му org might have been, as soon as 
"geth 
"апр 


h 


aia ad found an occasion to meet 

n one place, their individual 

ni hone thoughts assumed a corporate 

fic ‚апа civilisation was evolved of 
ut Tng: : 

Ming hea has witnessed a marvel: the 

+ City 9t her civilisation was 


but the FOREST. Her earliest 
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and ponds had plently of opportunities to 
associate with man. There were men and 
open space, too,—but no jostling. And 
yet this openness of space did not make the 
heart of India inert,—it rather lent an 
additional lustre to her consciousness. 
Nowhere else in the world has such a thing 
happened. 

Elsewhere we only see that men who are 
placed by force of circumstances in woods, 
grow savage. They are either ferocious 
like tigers, or stupid like the deer. 

But in ancient India we find that the 
loneliness of the woodland did not over- 
power man’s mind, but rather imparted to 
it such a force that the stream of civilisa- 
tion issuing from those sylvan homes has 
irrigated all India and its flow has 
continued unchecked to our own day. 

The energy of civilisation which India 
thus received from the devotion of forest- 
dwellers, did not spring from any external 
impact, did not grow out of the competi- 
tion of varied wants; therefore, this force 
has not been primarily directed to external 
objects: It has penetrated into the pro- 
fundity of the universe by means of its 
meditation,—it has established harmony 
between Nature and the human soul. 
Hence it is that Indian civilisation has not 
manifested itself primarily in the form 
of material wealth. The leaders of this 
civilisation have been lonely men,—scantily 
clad hermits. — 

The sea-shore has given commercial 
prosperity to the race nourished in its 


ungry on the scanty milk of its dese 


„Вал an cies. a tion, that 2 has been kept 
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mother, has become a world-conqueror. 
And similarly every specia] circumstance 
has directed man's powers into a special 
nnel. : 
ш forests of the North Indian plains 
gave our country а peculiar advantage. 
They sent the Indian mind off to explore 
the inmost realm of mystery of the universe. 
All mankind must in due time acknowledge 
the need of the treasure that the Indian mind 
has brought away from the far islands of that 
vast ocean (of mystery). The Hindu sages 
who lived lives of deep meditation amidst 
the forest trees which revealed, day and 
night, season after season, the action of the 
life of Nature,—had clearly perceived a 
delicious mystery all around themselves. 
Therefore could they say so easily, “ All 
that exists has issued from the Supreme 
Life, and is vibrating in our souls.” They 
did not shut themselves up in rigid brick 
and iron cages of their own making; 
where they dwelt the vast universal life had 
unfettered communion with their life. This 
very forest gave them shade, fruit and 
flower, fuel and sacrificial grass,— this very 
forest was connected by a lifelong exchange 
of services with their daily toils, recreation 
and wants. Thus it was that they could 
realise their own life by connecting it with 
the vaster life all around them. То them 
their environment was not vacuous, dead, 
or detached. | The gifts of light, air, food 
and drink which they received through the 
medium of Universal Nature, they knew 
by a natural perception to be not the gifts 
of the earth, nor of the trees, nor of the 
vacant space, but as things springing out 
of a self-conscious, infinite Delight. Hence 
it was that they accepted breath, light, 
food and drink with respect and devotion. 
Hence the Indian method of acquisition has 
been the acquisition of the universal world 
as a close kindred of Our souls, as realised 
by our life, consciousness, heart, and 
intellect. : 

In both the great ages of ancient India,— 
the Vedic age and the Buddhist age,—the 
forest has been the nurse of their life. Not the 

Vedic sages alone, but Buddha too, poured 
rth his reaching in many a mango-grove, 
many a bamboo-cluster ; toyal palaces were 


t for him,— the woodlandit was that took 
o its bosom, 


Then, in course of 


time, 
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kangri Guietéoirtprithee trees, and 


ag EH. Peale Domain. Gurukul 
ingdoms, em- jrises to the brink of the eaf 


pires, cities sprang up in India,— she 
blished commercial intercourse with fan ta- 
lands, —the greedy cornfields slowly, dd 
the shady and quiet forests further an 
further away; but not fora day did d г 
strong rich. and youthful India cd 
feel ashamed to confess her debt to the 
forest. She has honoured abstract medita- | 
tion (tapasya) above all kinds of action; 
the kings and emperors of India have felt 
themselves glorified by recognising an. 
cient forest-dwelling hermits as their first 
progenitors. The memory of the Primitive 
hermitages is twined with whatever is 
grand marvellous or pure, whatever is noble - 
or adorable in the ancient story of India, 
... Herein lies the peculiarity of India in the 
history of mankind. 

The age of hermitages was a thing of the . 
past in India, when Vikramaditya was king, - 


of that age 


lan 
Ujjaini a big city, and Kalidasa poet. We г А 
then stood amidst the full. concourse of the } Jeay, 
human race—Chinamen, Huns, Scythians } the 
Persians, Greeks, Romans had all crowded раб 
round us then. That was not theagelo | 
offer usa king like Janaka who tilled his gath 
land with his own hands and atthe same үр 
time instructed in theology seekers after d a. 
spiritual knowledge assembled from afar. gree 
But when we look at the treatment of hen spell 
mitages in the works of the greatest poet of} _ р 
the time, we find that even in that a offer 
age, flushed with the pride of we + from 
though the hermitage had gone ons om | com: 
sight it had not gone out of our minc. ТОВ at t 
Kalidas's pictures of пеш ue IUE bodi 
prove him to be peculiarly the poet o Be tong 
Who else has bodied forth the ideal o | Hi 
mitages with such fulness of delight! ic of the 
When the curtain rises оп шеги vum has 
Raghuvamsa, it presents to us at cene OF plan 
outset the tranquil sweet and pure * old] 
a hermitage. | and, 
(It is eventide.) The asc In 
ing to the hermitage after E Quy 
sacrificial: grass, fuel and frui А 
neighbouring woods,—and үк ; |. is 
flame seems to welcome them ba {Б E. оц 
the deer are to the hermits’ ee on in 
own -children; they are bron arn an M 
share of the paddy thrown to t the t TOt 


fearlessly lying down athwart 1, 
the cottage-doors. The hen 


the roots, they are otepping 
tbe birds come and drink the 
E The sun is declining; 


| К 
esta. | 


е 
P rer without fear. 


reign urtyard is heaped up with paddy 
drove - . the deer are reclining chewing the 
fand Tg The air, laden with the sacrificial in- 
d the 4 cud: urifies by its. touch the bodies of the 
At age @ cense tering the hermitage. The true 


© the uests En 


dness of this scene is the complete- 


е ES ol the harmony between Nature and 
; St | Woo play of Abhijnana-Sakuntala is in- 
г first 1 stalled а hermitage which puts to shame the 
Mitive royal palace with its _heartless lust of 
Jer is pleasure. Of that hermitage, too, the key- 
noble | note is the pure charm of the kinship be- 
India, | tween man and all the outer world, animate 
in the 4 and inanimate alike. ; 
Witness also the picture of the hermitage 
of the Jin Kadambari: there the wind rakes the 
king, | plants and creepers bow their heads down 
- Wedin adoration,—the trees are strewing their 
of the | leaves as in religious service,—the arena of 
hians, 1 the cottages is covered with the shyamak 
wded | paddy spread out to dry,—there the amalak, 
age to [aba]; banana, badarz and other fruits are 
ed hi gathered together,— the woodland resounds 
Kor with the loud recitation of the Brahman 
| m lads learning their lessons,— the garrulous 
fher- | °c"? Parrots are repeating the sacrificial 
Ed spells they. have learnt by frequent hearing, 
latter pie jungle fowlare eating up the food 
realth, | ES at the worship of <Nature-god,— 
yf our | eae the lake hard by, the goslings have 
D. du Pick up the nibar paddy dedicated 
alone odi ё pujah,—the does are licking the 
India | on 65 of the hermit boys with their 
fher- | 9ngues. 


ae too, the inner meaning is the same : 
ermitage stands forth as the place that 
Опе away with man's aloofness from 


Sand Creepers, beasts and birds. This 
esson has b 


Over again. 
~ all the Masterpieces of our country the 
*tween Man and Universal Nature 
Ws 7 9SSerts itself... The Nature around 
d ought intimately associated with all the 
huma * апаа] the acts of man. When 
With m abitations are filled exclusively 
throu ne When Nature is denied entrance 

ds or heir chinks,—our thoughts and 
“nd dig dually grow impure and unhealthy 
Measure] а self-inflicted death amidst the 


as d 
Plant 
old ] 
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een taught in our land over 


ess heap of rubiin Pepe Reedin 1Sprukuurainge xa loud a aue outburst of yo thfu 
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themselves. Nature works within us in- | 
cessantly, but she makes a show of standing | 
silent and inert, as if we were the real actors | 
and she a mere ornament. Our poets, how- 


ever, knew this Nature quite well,—their | 
works ring with that note of the eternal f 
which Nature has mingled with all the joys f 
and sorrows of humanity. ' | 

I am certain that Kalidas wrote Ritu- 
samhara in the days of his poetical appren- 
ticeship. The song of youthful lovers’ 
union which runs through it, springs up 
from the lowest depth of passion; it does 
not ascend to the sublime note of self- 
purification (Zapasyà) which marks Sakuntala i 
and Kumar-sambhava. 26 

But our poet has harmonised this youthful f 
passion with the varied and grand note of 
Nature and set it vibrating amidst the free 
open atmosphere. Into this poem have 
been worked the summer evening’s moon- 
light resonant with the music of waterfalls, 
the tremour of the wind-stirred Kadamba 
branches on the skirt of the forest cooled by 
the first showers of the rainy season, the 
cooing of the ducks in early autumn when 
the fields took verdant with unripe paddy, 
and the loud murmur of the south wind of 
Spring making its way through the fragrant 
mango-blossoms. БИЕТ. 

If you plant everything in its proper place 
in great Nature, it loses its violence. But 
if you detach it thence and confine it 
within the narrow circle of men, it looks 
extremely hot and inflamed hke a sick. 
man's body. Shakespeare, ‘like Kalidas, 
had written some minor poems dealing with 
the mutual attraction of the sexes; but in 
them passion is all in all, it has left no _ 
place for anything else around it,—no place 
for the sky, the wind, the capacious and 
variegated robe of sound scent and colour 
with which Nature covers the nudity of the 


universe. Hence in these poems the | 
wildness of lust asserts itself in an intolerable 
degree. 


In the third cauto of Kumar-sambhava, 
where Kalidas describes the tremour of 
youthfulness set up by the sudden advent 
of Cupid, he has not tried in the least to 
paint the wildness of passion as the supreme 
fact by confining it within narrow limits, 
By placing the restless love-longing - 
Shiva and Parvati amidst the setting « 


Hil 


jollity at the advent of Spring, he has saved 
it from shame,—just asa single ray of the 
Sun concentrated by means of a lens on one 
spot sets fire to it, while the numberless 
solar rays diffused by. Nature all over the 
sky emit a heat which does not burn. In 
Kalidas, Cupid’s artifices against Shiva 
have been completely harmonised with the 
spirit of universal Nature (in that season; 
hence we do not see any inconsistency, any 
feature of glaring nakedness in them). 

And not only the third canto, but the 
whole poem of Kumar-s »mbhava is painted 
on a vast universal background. The 
inner motif of the poem is a deepand eternal 
problem: when the demon Sin has grown 
strong and has suddenly and inexplicably 


thrown Heaven into wrack and ruin, 
m whence can Heroism, strong enough to 
A defeat it, be born? 


This is a problem for man in all ages. 
It їз а problem in every individual's life, 
and it is a problem that is ever reappearing 
in new forms in the lives of all races. 

Kalidas's works clearly show that such a 
problem had become very acute in the India 
of that age. The simplicity and self-control 


that had marked primitive Hindu life, 
had then disappeared; the kings had 
forgotten the duties of their office and 
become self-indulgent voluptuaries, and 


on the other hand the Scythian invasions 
were bringing unending misery on the 
people. 

_ To an outer observer, the Indian civilisa- 
tion of that age had attained to perfection 
in the materials of luxury, —in poetry music 
| and the fine arts. Kalidas's poems are not 
E altogether free from the spirit of the copious 
i and varied material enjoyment which 
q marked his age. In truth, the external 
features of his poems are rich with the fine 
workmanship of the cients, om ome 


D 
point of VIEW the poet Was repr entative 
р ез 


But in this richl 
Muse was sitting, f 
meditating on 
was not there, 


Y gilt pleasure-palace his 
ull of ennui and Janguour, 
something else. Her heart 
She was only dreaming of 
m that prison, marvellous for 
art-work but hard as 


E poems we notice a conflict 
n the outer and the inner worlds, 


CS TREE 
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i 2) the real and the-deaibic Врат: Girukul 


in his heart the pang of a vain. longi, 

the poet, as he sat amidst the rich SES Й 
of the royal court, was gazing afar E 
the pure age of asceticism which Was E 
thing of the past in the then India, ` 3 


ND , . А x colo! 
This heart’s anguish lurks in Raghuvansg > in th 
a poem in which he undertook to sin afi шс! 
the deeds of the mythical kings of the Solar M desc! 


line. 

'The Indian laws of poetics condemn the 
tragic conclusion of a piece. Kalidas, 
moreover, would have been true to the 
forewords of his Raghuvansa if he had 
ended his epic at the exact point where the 
race of Raghu attains to its climax in the 
reign of Ramchandra. In his poem he 
promises to chant the praises of the pious 
wise and noble kings of Raghu’s line. But 
the epic does not end in a burst of pane- 
gyric. Its conclusion clearly shows what 
had disturbed the poet’s heart. 

Let us see how the founder of the glorious | 
line of Raghu was born. It was in a 
hermitage that king Raghu came into the 


world, as the result of his parents’ life of | whic 
asceticism. Kalidas ever keeps telling his nq { 
royal masters, in many a poem and by many — lifele 


tante 
tion,- 
amid 
of se 
the с 


a device, that it is only by means of rigorous 
asceticism that any great result can - be 
achieved. Raghu, whose prowess van- 
quished the kings of the north’ апд south, 
east and west, Raghu, whose empire em- 


braced the whole earth,—was ‘the fruit d las 
his parents’ life of monastic discipline. an silent 
again, Bharat, whose mighty arm made | Е of ye 
a suzerain, Bharat from whom India i age o 
got the glorious name of Bharat bont Weal 
was the offspring of his parents ипи и Marin 
passion. But mark how the poet has A M Е 
this taint of sensuality in the fire of as a6 ame 
cism and washed it clean with the tear ous 
penitent suffering. ith. the p 
The epic Raghuvansa opens not A EU nl h 
picture of the splendour of a roya BE je 
but with the scene of King Di PEERS a i 
a hermitage with his queen Su 2 earth р Ka 
The sole monarch of the XO) COM ae 
engages himself in tending the c sell Оет 


with unflagging devotion and 
control ! С 
Тһе opening scene О ; 
15 laid ina hermitage amidst no of 
line and austerities; and а 
epic is—drunken revelry and sens ^ оа 
Renae ieee елни scene 1$ lit UP 
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D vod БОШ з mum eae ing renunciation to Wealth, asceticism to 
ndour js ihe br? Я lays havoc in th Id Ro accu дшш be born, and that 
a pomesteads an M y р 3 € worid. Strength enables man to rise triumphant 
zas а | Kalidas has prn e n subdued above all defeats. 
colours the life o m Par his only wife In other words, perfect Power consists in 
sansa, Ж jn the hermitage, W i e king Agnivarna’s the harmonising of renunciation with enjoy- 
1g of {suicidal revelries wit a pue of wives are ment. When Shiva, the type of renuncia- 
solar ] described with an excess of detail and in tion, is plunged in lonely meditation, 
colours of lame. — the kingdom of Heaven is defenceless,.—and, 
nthe | How tranquil is the Dawn,—pure like a оп the other hand, when Parvati in her 
[йаз jhermit-lad with his yellow matted locks!  singleless is girt round by the joys of her 
) the | With slow paces it descends оп the dew- father’s home, the demons are triumphant. 


bad {steeped earth, shedding a pale pearly and 


ethe {calm light around, and awakening the world 
1 the | with the message of the coming of a new 
n he е! Even so in Kalidas's epic, the com- 
Pious | mencement of the imperial line of Raghu, 


But | the regal power rightly acquired by asce- 


Jane- f ticism, is bodied forth with mildness of 
What | effulgence and restraint of speech. And the 
. J Evening? Entangled amidst a mass of 
rious }many-coloured clouds, it sets the western 
п а {sky ablaze with its wondrous rays for a 
ea short while; but soon comes awful death, 
A. which robs the Evening of all its glories 
Rn a finally extinguishes it amidst speechless, 
NS Me eee darkness. Such in the last 
t t a of the epic is the scene of the extinc- 
aco cts ofa meteor,—of Raghu's dynasty, 
auth, | of cence at aioe accumulation of objects 
ет Ж the con elight. 1 he contrast between 
it of dz mencement and.^close of the epic 
And, ES inner meaning. The poet is 
him f уор. Shing, "What was India in days 
has - рео! aad what is.she now! In that early 
rsha, Wealth .- Pansion, asceticism was the highest 
dled starin ! and now, with national decay 
unt onr AED in the face, there is no end to 
сеп- fame en es of luxury,—and the greedy 
rof и thousand Pleasure is shooting up with a 
d all» tongues and dazzling the eyes of 
jurt, This confli 
E I^ et E [between the present and 
ш [М Reap] cetween the real and the 
m айда? early manifests itself in most 
ar how, C338 works, K bh ‹ 
cow the SN umarsambhava shows 
sell- у Pm Kalida. o сап be solved. In this 
as teaches us that only by join- 
nsa 
cip- ? 
the — 
jes! 3 1 Eom 
viti isa 


.not by means 
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When our passions grow violent, the 
harmony between renunciation and enjoy- 
ment is dissolved.. When we concentrate 
our pride or passion within a narrow 
compass, we feel tempted to magnify a part 
at the expense of the whole. From this 
springs evil. Sin is this revolt against the 
whole, out of attachment to a part. 


Hence comes the necessity of renuncia- 
tion. It is needed not to strip ourselves 
bare, but to make ourselves complete: 
Rununciation means the surrender of a part 
for the whole, the yielding up of the 
temporal for the sake of the eternal, 
of selfishness for the sake of love for 
another, of pleasure for the sake of bliss. 
Therefore have our Upanishads said, aaa 
yatar: ‘Enjoy by means of relinquishment,’ 
of addiction. See, how 
Parvati failed when she tried to win Shiva 
with the help of Cupid, but succeeded by 
means of renunciation when she betook 
herself to ascetic devotions for the same 
object. 


Passion is addiction to a part and blind- | 
But Shiva (lit, the . 


ness to the whole. 
Beneficent) is for all ages and all climes; 
we cannot attain to him unless we banish 
passion from our hearts. : 

Enjoy by means of renunciation: this 
lesson of the Upanishads is the keynote of 
Kumar-sambhava, it was the object of 
devoted endeavour in our ancient hermit- 
ages: acquire by giving up. 

JapuNATH SARKAR. 
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DIANE 


_ One of the Hebrew prophets, 


THINKING REEDS 


HENCE come human thoughts ? We 
do not know. Out of our minds 
we say, little knowing what our 

minds are. We know not whence our 
thoughts come, nor even how they зоте. 
We are only conscious of them as we think 
them. There are times when we are fuller 
of thoughts than at others,—when we meet 
a friend for instance, and our tongue is set 
free, or when we join a party going out for 
some pleasant excursion. Then our minds 
overflow with thoughts, such thoughts as 
suit the time and the place and the com- 
pany in which we find ourselves,—thoughts 
about one another, what we have been 
doing, what we are going to do, what 
has taken place, what is likely to take 
place,—such thoughts as brim over into 
conversation when lively persons meet. We 
cannot say whence our thoughts come, and 
we cannot say scientifically how they come, 
(the word psychology is just a decent cover- 
ing for our ignorance) but we can say 
pictorially how they come,—bubbling up 
at times from their sources like a spring on 
a hillside. On the Yorkshire moorlands 
one may come across a place of stones all 
Over-grown with mosses, and noisy with 
the rush of bubbling water. The water 
pours forth to the light of day from its 
underground channel, and pours on again 
into the darkness to continue its journey ; 
and to the place where for a moment it 
shows itself come birds and horses and 


cattle to drink, and now and then come 
children to play or men and women to 


watch and listen. Thoughts are like these 
springs and wells by the wayside. We visit 
them, or they visit us, and we drink of them, 
and then we are gone or they are gone, 
nd thoughts, like wells of water, are a 


Amos by 
ho was himself a well of life-giving 


ringing up as it were 
ives us a very high account 
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thoughtsC@erinPibtaRomain(Syepku 


declareth unto man what is his thought,” 
says Amos, who having certain thoughts ial 
declared unto himself must needs. speak 4 js en 
them and bear the penalty which Prophets | him 
have borne for being the messengers of eae 
greater thoughts than the thoughts of men wera 
around them. “God declareth unto man } je 
his thought.” It has been felt in every age | fill... 
that reason is the sign of something divine | from 
іп human nature. The reason in тап іза | "ar 
bit of the reason in God, of the mind of by th 
God, revealed to us in natural ways, but T 
none the less a revelation. The fountain rie 
of all knowledge and wisdom and truth is [не 
divine, and the more a man drinks of this ci 
fountain the more of the divine becomes i de 
resident in him. But the stream of thought AE 
in a man's mind is often muddy and We 
troubled. There are thoughts that are not ing 
reasonable, and there are thoughts that are cap 
not healthy, and it is a problem how ee ive 
thoughts get into the world and hold place am 
in our lives. The stream of thought in лт ihe. 
however is always striving to make b a i 
purer and clearer, to sing its own Son s] Nat 
to mirror the blue sky and living tings - best 
. . 9 eflection. 
round it with truer and brighter rene ht] nurs 
This is the character of human thought Won] 
written upon every biography o from 
page of human history, —this ш : fact, 
striving and of growing clearnes 2 Bee en 
is a great task laid upon the pd às | 
kind, of setting free goodness a Brea 
bringing them forth from t L 
in the bosom of God, and es Wat 
in the world. Itisthe task of We ( 
the thoughts which the Eterna ae then 
us; and each one of us who striv 5 Who 
truly, to make his thoughts en and 
wisdom and knowledge, accom Paa а j bath 
part of the task which men come ы | Bar 
world to perform. Our Eo E pho 
as we quicken them from ауд Pau 


instruments of human welfare: 


derful Pascal, when he wasa 


This ЖӨН үйүт: to read books on 
роу: Rcs health, invented for himself 
ccount © rt of the first book of Euclid. He 
great Pare a well of thought, and he has 
was e of the most memorable things 
said a cht. He said — 
about thous i ‘ 
uMan is but a reed, weakest in nature, but а, гееа 
ight,” E thinks. It needs not that the whole universe 
ughts — should arm to crush him. A vapour, a drop of water 
m h to kill him. But were the universe to crush 
ES E ч would still be more noble than that which 
Phets Ш m him, because he knows that he dies, and... 
зш [те knows nothing about this... АП our dignity 
men j therefore consists in thought. By this we must raise 
man f ourselves, not by space ог duration, which we cannot 
y age fill....Not from space must I seek my dignity, but 
livine | from the ruling of my thought. I should have no 
: 4 more if I possess-d whole worlds. By space the 
nasa f niverse encompasses and swallows meas an atom; 
id of | by thought I encompass it.” 
» but | These words of a thinker whose brave 
E thoughts were clouded over and diverted 
ү thie fom their fearlessness by the ill health 
OM which attacked his frame. and caused him 
ought eventually to surrender the freedom of his 
ems mind,—these bold words setting man with 
rst his reason above Nature, are quite in keep- 
t are 4 8 With a well-marked tendency of thought 
these | “Mong men of science at the present day. 
place | Men of science to-day, a considerable 
men number of them, seem to have rediscovered 
itself | the opinion that man with his mind, all 
and | \V'ng things in fact, bring into the arena of 
hings | ature something which Nature did not 
ction. bestow, although Nature may become its 
jught | "urse, something of another and higher 
every - Нота than the natural world, something 
po ЫП the world of immortal spirit. It isa 
here" ic» as Pascal asserted, that man is greater 
E. nae universe as known to science (great 
и о! 15 1), and that the ‘sign of man's 
E deu IS the reason in him. 
ng to | Watch ‘ae to some more thinkers, and 
res to | We can ai 5, and see what кеш 
think | themse eM them or they can give o 


S Take, for example, a man 
and ee very fountain of human thought 
i bathed E One whose mind lived and 
Barthold net In music,—Felix Mendelssohn 
2 Who w dy. Mendelssohn, as he is called, 

Pay -ote the oratorios of Elijah and St. 
and many other well-known works, 


Fig. Word 
| Saat 
€lss 


€ Bee: 
inventor" far from explaining 


- music, almost a 


Inventor" of music, as we say, and 
$6 у y: = with-a gift that adult men could not eq 


ght m finder,” for it SQUID 
Ne foa S pc КФ DORA ral eg ici Hasipwar. And this young | 
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every moment of his life, being continually 
a "composer", that is one who "put to- 
gether" the musical thoughts that came to 
him. We know what character is possessed 
by the stream of our own thoughts, cons- 
tantly flowing, —thoughts of business, of 
home, of care, of mirth;—Mendelssohn 
shared in such thoughts as these, but in 
addition to them there flowed music into 
his mind. Whereas you and I would des- 
cribe things, and give an account of our 
meanings in speech, Mendelssohn uttered 
and explained himself best in music. In his 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream," for instance, 
he describes by means of music the solemn 
silence in the glades of woodland haunted 
by the moonbeams, and the breaking of 
the silence by the tiny tripping feet of fair- 
ies, and the revelries that they hold upon 
the secret sward at midnight. That is only 
one thing that Mendelsschn did. Songs 
and chants, inspiring or. longing airs, over- 
tures for. orchestras of many instruments, 
choruses for the human voice,—a river of 
rapture and melody pouring itself forth into 
all these modes of creation, expressing what 
no words can express, rushed through his 
mind and drowned his hearing. He.hada 
well in him, springing up out of the un- 
known,—a well of music. 7 
I should like to have seen him when he 
was a boy, eleven or twelve years old, 
with that bright face of his, and wonderful 
talent, astonishing all the world with its 
precocity. There are certain thoughts 
like music and mathematics which are 
often found fully born in all their glory 
in the minds of quite young children, as 
if they had never been acquired. or learnt, 
as if they were an endowment,—as 
what else can еу be?— direct from an 
invisible world. Already at the childish 
age of twelve, Mendelssohn . had written 
many musical compositions, and -was able 
to render them on the piano with the power 
of inspiration. Great men would come to 
listen to him,—kings, and greater than 
kings, the great: Goethe himself. More like 
an angel than a boy to look upon,-—with 
his curling auburn hair, bright, large, un- 
fathomable eyes, and lips smiling wi 
innocence and candour! © А wonder-ch 


-it was а thing that could not be 
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forsaking his piano, and the е le 
gathered round him, would run and leap 1 
Bi father's garden and climb up the trees 
ike a squirrel. 
К ока died young,—at the age of 
thirty-eight. His intense mental SY 
made him old before his time, although he 
was full of work and energy to the last. 
He went on working until he fell at his 
work,and was unable to raise his head. 
The divine fire of thought sometimes burns 
r.nger of it. 
отте as wellas Poetry and Music,” 
said William Blake, ‘exists and exults in 
immortal thoughts." These words are very 
carefully chosen, William Blake believed 
that man’s thoughts are immortal, that 
they come to him from “Heaven.” And to 
say that our thoughts are immortal is to 
say that we are immortal, for our thoughts 
are expressions of our spirit; of that in us 
which is of higher origin than the world 
about us, or at least,—since all things have 
the same ultimate origin,—nearer from our 
point of view to the divine. There is an 
immortal spirit in us which is the trustee of 
gifts to humanity, and to learn about our 
spirits, to make the discovery of ourselves 
in Painting and Poetry and Music and in 
al] the great works of reason is (as Blake 
says) 
To open the eternal worlds, to open the immortal eyes 
Of man inwards, into the worlds of thought, 


н к into eternity, 
Ever expanding in the bosom of God, 


The bosom of God for us is our thought, 


or as Blake would'say “the human imagina- 
tion." .And what is the English mystic 
3 saying, in his own way, but the same thin 

} аз Атоз said, the shepherd prophet, “Не 
declareth unto man what is bis thought ?” 
Blake always felt that his thoughts were 
not his own, whenever he was writing or 
designing. “I may praise it," he said of. one 
of his poems, “since I dare not pretend to 


be any other than the Secretary ; the 
authors are in eternity." 


Well,—one need not 
a poet, ora musician t 
One need only love 
loved it, to be aware t 
man from on high. О 
| the love of hum 
[3 Meum ughts tha 


be either а painter, 
o have this feeling. 
the truth, as Amos 
hat there are gifts to 
ne need only enter- 
an good to know that 
t are declared to тап, 


h it is wegb-farPebliqgergaing guru 


espouse and obey, even if they cost him | 
loss of friends and fortune 9 
cost him his life! ‘ When men join ina 
party together to bring about some social 
improvement, does nota thrill of religious 
conviction run through them? Are the 
not raised above themselves and inspired? 
And further, though few of us may be i 
any great extent painters or poets or musi- 
cians, have we not felt enough of the power 
of painting and poetry and music to have 
done homage to it, and to understand why 
the great creators in any of these ways are 
universally worshipped ? “Man’s word,” as 
Tennyson says, “is God in man.” Poetry 
and painting and music are words of man, 
social reform isa word of man, goodness 
and knowledge and truth are words of men; 
for word means thought and thought means 
deed. -All that man does and brings to 
light out of the profound in him is God in 
man. : Ч 

The character of our thoughts is very 
much in our own choice and keeping, al- 
though there are thoughts inaccessible to us 
just as there are thoughts inevitable to us, 
A prophet like Amos is not master of him- 
self. A message is delivered to him, 
thoughts are declared to him, and he ш 
Speak, he cannot keep silence, ш! © 
brings himself.into trouble “by uo os 
Another Hebrew prophet, Jeremiah, con a 
ed to the same experience. ` He wished that 
he could hold his tongue and not E 
Opposition and persecution on himself, д 
Һе could not hold it. In the same SS 
with Mendelssohn, in the same way a 
Blake, in the same way with all tea ae 
Or artists or inventors or men of M. 
something is given them to say; E 15 
forces itself upon them, and б; К 
the message; a lamb 
a stream шы 
‘of the 
h evil 


» €ven if they. 


a measure of power against еу ts and | 
We can welcome healthy Т ie 
make a place for them in our оне ts ап 
can discourage poe Her 
aS agalotudhem. It 15 
Ie estin 


: у n 
our js which make ourselves ^^^" 
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make our thoughts (and а good 


who !) and yet it is within our 

t RAMS 
ina 9 power the stream of thought within us 
cial end clear and wholesome. One of 
gious q fresh hings we can dois to keep well, 


the best t 


l the We ctis so 1 
they Е 9 do a great deal on our own part 


y melancholy or obnoxious thoughts can- 
ied? glor fnd much entertainment where the 
e to | E are lively, and lively spirits are much 
m. A eo di of health. We have at hand also 
T Mie power of occupation, of making our- 
"m glves actively useful, of joining же 
sare | company of the workers for the good o the 
» as | world, and so inviting into our minds the 


. A Ѕновт Story. 
| (From the Bengali of Ravindranath Tagore). 
| I. 


9 UG: ДЕЎ met together in a ruined temple 
him- on the river bank: Mahamaya and 
him, Rajib. 

musi In silence she cast her naturally grave 
hhe | look at Rajib- with a tinge of reproach. It 
ee | Meant to say,~‘How durst you call me 
iM e at this unusual hour today ? You have 
ring | POETS to do it only becausel have so 
but саа you in all things)” 

way al ajib hada little awe of Mahamaya at: 


re Pes and now this look of hers tho- 
oS У upset him: he at once gave up his 
i ipeech Conceived plan of making a set 
Í quick] to her. And yet he had to give 
The Y Some reason for this interview. So, 

utriedly blurted out, “Isay, let us run 


wounded composed was lost. His speech 

hist ету dry and bald,— even absurd. 

and у and SA felt confused after speaking it,-— 

D. d Words +, 10 power left in him to add some 

hts: Ж ups t9 modify its effect. The fool! after 

and tiver 8 Mahamaya to that ruined temple by 

we” “Come аё mid-day, he could only tell her 
and m let us marry p» : 

it 18 Гуе amaya was a kulin’s daughter; 


| ty- ; 
E LES Jour years old,—in. the full bloom 


2 


ADAMANT 


ob iol. sd b. : 
MY аз in the fulness ois EDIE Doping KamicNIecennhiayiertoo, по bridegroo: 
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health-giving companionship of hopes, | 
purposes, ideals and duties. And further, [ 
we can live in the society of men and i 
women who have done and are doing well. 1 
We can love science and art, we can love 2 


all high things like poetry апа prophecy,... 
we can take our part in intellectual and H 
social movements; and as we do this we e 
shall waken the best thoughts and feelings. E 
in our breasts, and discover the oracle; 
within us, which *declareth" not our own W 
but “His” thought. 


P. E. RICHARDS. 


of pure gold, of the bue of the early autumn 
sun’s rays,—radiant and still as that sun- 
shine, with a gaze free and fearless as day- 
light itself. id 

She wasan orphan. Her elder brother, 
Bhabani Charan. Chattopadhay, looked 
after her. The two were of the same mould- 
—taciturn, but possessing a force of charac- 
ter which burnt silently. like the mid-day 
sun. People feared Bhabani Charan with- 
out knowing why. a 

Rajib had come there from afar with the 
Burra Sahib of the silk factory of the place. 
His father had served this Sahib, and when: 
he died, the Sahib undertook to bring up his: 
orphan boy and took him with himself to 
this Bamanhati factory. In those early: 
days such instances of sympathy were fre- 
quent among the Salubs. The boy was ac- 
companied by his loving aunt, and they 
lived. in Bhabani Charan's neighbourhood. 
Mahamaya was Rajib's playmate in child- 
hood, and was dearly loved by his aunt. - 

Rajib grew up to be sixteen, seventeen,’ 
eighteen, and even nineteen; and yet, in: 
spite of his aunt’s constant urging, he re- 
fused to marry. The Sahib was highly 
pleased to hear of this uncommon instance 
of good sense ina Bengali youth, am 
imagined that Rajib had taken him as 
ideal in life.. (1 may here add that th 
Sahib was a bachelor). The aunt died soon 
after. 7 


equal grade of blue blood (kulin) ed 
secured except for an impossible owry. 
She steadily grew up in maidenhood. 

The reader hardly needs be told 
though the god who ties the marriage-knot 
had so long been ignoring this young couple, 
the god who forms the bond of love had not 
been idle all this time. While old Hymen 
was dozing, young Cupid was very much 
ев influence shows itself differently 
in different persons. Under his inspiration 
Rajib constantly sought for a chance of 
whispering his heart's longings, but Maha- 
maya never gave him such an opportunity ; 
her silent and grave look sent a chill of fear 
through the wild heart of Rajib. 

Today he had, by a hundred solemn en- 
б treaties and conjurations, (at last) succeeded 
А in bringing her to this ruined temple. Не 
4 had planned that he would today freely tell 
Y her all that he had to say,—and thereafter 
2 there would be for him either lifelong 
happiness or death in life. At this crisis of 
his fate Rajib only said, "Come, let us go 
and marry", and then he stood confused and 
silent like a boy who had forgotten his 
lesson! 

For along while she replied not, as if 
she had never expected: such a proposal 
from Rajib. 

' The noontide has many undefined plain- 
tive notes of its own; these began to make 
themselves heard in їһе midst of that still- 
ness: The broken door of the temple, half 
detached from its hinge, began’ at times to 
open and to close in the wind with 
wailing creak. 


temple window, began its dee b І 
The wood-peck 8 е 


noise asit sat working on the Shimul branch 
outside. 


that 


making 
river waters woke i i m a 
t€TS Woke into ripple and la 

on the broken steps of qu ghat. SOM 

: these causeless languid sounds came the 
rustic notes of a cow-boy’s flute from a far- 

e-shade. Rajib stood reclining 
the ruinous plinth of the temple 
tired dreamer, gazing at the river. 
the spirit to look Mahamaya in 
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After'a while he turned his h 
again cast a supplicating 
maya's face. She shook 
plied. “No. It can't Ье”. 

At once the whole fabric of 
dashed down to the ground ; 
that when Mahamaya shook 
was through her own 
nobody else in the world 
head to his own will. 
pedigree had run in the blood of Maha- 
maya’s family for untold generations— ' 
could she ever consent to marry a Brahman : 
of low pedigree like Rajib ? To love js one 
thing, and to marry quite another, She, 
however, now realised that her own thought- 
less conduct in the past had encouraged 
Rajib to hope so audaciously ; and at once 
she prepared to leave the temple. 

Rajib understood her, and quickly broke 
in with “І am leaving these parts 
tomorrow." 

At first she thought of appearing indiffer- 
ent to the news; but she could not.“ Her 


ead 
glance at Mahe’ 
her head and re 


his hopes was 
for he knew 
her head: jt 
Convictions, and 
could bend her 
The high Pride of 


jJ was « 


feet did not move, when she wanted to Th 
depart. Calmly she asked, “Why ?" Rajib ` becar 
replied, “Му Sahib has been transferred exces 
from here to the Sonapur factory, and he @ And 
is taking me with him." Again she stood | news 
in long silence, musing thus,—‘‘Our lives J the | 
are moving in two contrary directions. Al Nay, 
cannot hope to keep a man a prisoner of my jing q 
eyes for ever." So she opened her compress- blow 
ed lips a little and said, “Very well.” It that | 
sounded rather like a deep sigh. ` urni 

With this word only she was again about {going 
to leave, when Rajib started up with the (сотр; 
whisper, “Mr. Chattopadhyay is coming! ир At 

She looked out and saw her brother RUE Е 
ing towards the temple, and she nev hos 
that he had found out their assignation: ү С 
Rajib, fearing to place Mahamaya Aer P S 
false position, tried to escape by JU: it 
out of a hole in the temple жаШы. а 1а 
Mahamaya seized his arm and kept RSS S 
back by main force. Bhabani с S MA ln 
tered the temple,—and only cast one SEE 7 tie 
and placid glance at the pair. pe said with 5 Teg 


Mahamaya looked at Rajib 2 
ап асс voice, “Yes, I will go to se E 
house, Rajib. Do you wait forme. ^ 

Silently Bhabani Charan left thet 
and Mahamaya followed him as 5! 
And Rajib ? He stood ina maze—? 
О ЕЛЕГЕ деди, F 


^ 


IT. 

night Bhabani Charan gavea 
< sari to Mahamaya and told 
it on at once. "Then he said, 
." Nobody had ever disobeyed 
aran's bidding or even his hint ; 
herself was no exception to it. 
ht the two walked to the burn- 
the river bank, not far from 


Mahamaya 
That nig 


ing-place on t у 
de of heir home. There in the hut for sheltering 
laba- 4 dying men brought to the holy river's side, 
ns— | ап old Brahman was lying in expectation of 
man death. The two went up to his’ bedside. 
5 one A Brahman priest was present in one corner 
She, Jof the room; Bhabani Charan beckoned 
ight- 'tohim. The priest quickly got his things 
aged 4 ready for the happy ceremony. Mahamaya 


realised that she was to be married to this 


once 
dying man, but she did not make the least 
roke objection. In the dim room, (partly) lit up 
parts {bythe glare of two funeral pyres hard by, 
the muttered sacred texts mingled with the 
iffer- | croans of the dying as Mahamaya’s marriage 
Her was celebrated. 
Es | е “day following her marriage she 
| сате a widow. But she did not feel 


excessively grieved at the bereavement. 
And Rajib, too, was not so’ crushed by the 
ne of her widowhood as he had been by 
Ы tidings of her marriage. 
[ neta elt rather cheered. But this feel- 
x laid be last long. A ‘second terrible 
(ае thes 1m utterly in the dust : he heard 
E P 2 a grand ceremony at the 
ing’ to b, that day, as Mahamaya was 

> 50 burn herself with her husband's 


and (oe he thought of informing his Sahib’ 

stopping the cruel sacrifice 
But then he recollected that 
ona had made over charge and left 
о tap Pur that very day ; he had wanted 


SS E 


a > ^ 

7 Youth © Rajib away with him, but the 
fave, ` ad stayed behind on a month's 

Maha 
or me» aya had told him, “Do you wait 
ah „ер d 15 request he must by no means 
m MS е had at first taken а month's. 
; M th need were he would take two 
. то, 2 10 three months’ leave and finally 
le; e пр the Salib's 7 8 э 
48 ahib’s service and live by 


КЫЧ 
Hes сб Jet he would wait for her to his 


w T à 
à hen Rajib. was 
Commit suicide or some oth: 
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terrible deed, a deluge of rain came down 
with a desolating storm at sunset. 
tempest threatened to tumble his house 
down on his head. He gained some com- 
posure when he found the convulsion iñ 
outer Nature harmonising with the storm 
within his soul. Itseemed to him that all 
Nature had taken up his cause and was 
going to bring to him some sort of remedy. 
The force he wished to apply in his own 
person but could not, was now being ap- 
plied by Nature herself over earth and sky 
(in furtherance of the work of his heart). 

At such a time some one pushed the door 
hard from the outside. Rajib hastened to 
openit. А woman entered the room, clad 
in a wet garment, with a long veil covering 
her entire face. Rajib at once knew her 
for Mahamaya. 

In a heightened voice he asked, “Маһа- 
maya, have you come away from the funeral 
руге?” She replied, “Yes, 1 had promised 
to you to come to your house. Here I am, 
to keep my word. But, Rajib, I am not 
exactly the same person, | am changed 
altogether. I am the Mahamaya of old in 
my mind only. Speak now, l can yet go. 
back to the funeral pyre. Butif you swear 
never to draw my veil aside, never to look 
on my face,—then I shall live in your 
house." 

It was enough to get her back from the 
hand of ‘Death; all other considerations 
vanished before it. Rajib promptly replied, 
“Live here in any fashion you like,—if you 
me I shall die.” Mahamaya said, 
“Then come away at once. Let us go 
where your Sahib has gone on transfer.” 


Abandoning all his property in that house, 
Rajib sallied forth into the midst of the 
storm with Mahamaya. The force of the 
wind made it hard for them to stand erect, 
—the gravels driven by the wind pricked 
their limbs like buck shot.. The two took 
to the open fields, lest the trees by the road- 
side should crash down on their heads. 


‘The violence of the wind struck them from : 


behind, as if the tempest had torn the 


couple asunder from human habitations and 


was blowing them away on to destruction. 
Ш. 


The reader must not discredit my tale 


as false or supernatural. There are trad 
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place in the days when the burning of 
"idows was customary. 

À о ЯЯ had been bound hand and mo: 
and placed on the funeral pyre, to which 
fre was applied at the appointed time. 
The flames had shot up from the pile, when 
a violent storm and rain-shower began. 
Those who had come to conduct the crema- 
tion, quickly fled for refuge to the hut of 
dying men and shut the door. [he rain 
put the funeral fire out in no time. Mean- 


| . 

/ time the bands on Mahamaya's wrists had 
[4 been burnt to ashes, setting her hands free. 
4 Without uttering a ргоап amidst the 


intolerable pain of burning, she sat up and 
untied her feet. Then wrapping round 
herself her partly burnt clotb, she rose half 
naked from the pyre, and first came to her 
own house. There was none there; all had 
gone to the burning-place. She lighted a 
lamp, put on a fresh cloth, and looked at 
her face in a glass., Dashing the mirror 
down on the ground, she mused for а while. 
Then she drew a long veil over her face 
and went to hajib's bouse which was hard 
by. The reader knows what happened 
next. 

> True, Mahamaya now lived in Rajib's 
house, but there was no joy in his life. It was 
not much, but only a simple veil that 
parted the one from the other.-. And 
yet that veil was eternal like death, but 
more agonising than death itself; because 
despair in time deadens the pang of death’s 
separation, while a living hope was being 
daily and hourly crushed by the separation 
which that veil caused, 

For one thing there was a spirit of 
motionless silence in Mahamaya from of 
old ; and now the hush from within the 
veil appeared doubly unbearable. She 
seemed to be living within a winding sheet 
of death. This silent death clasped the life 
of Rajib and daily seemed to shrivel it up. 
He lost the Mahamaya whom he had known 
of old, and at the same time this veiled 
figure ever ‘Sitting by his side silently 
— prevented him from enshrining in his life 
Led the sweet memory of her as she was in her 
- girlhood. He brooded, —'"Nature has placed 

; b: €r enough between one human being 
and another. Mahamaya, in particular, 


ў 


аз been born, like Pallas-Athene, clad in 
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have been born а second time and 
me with a second line of fences round 
herself. Ever by my side, she yet ha 
become so remote as to be no longer within 
my reach. I am sitting outside the invio- 
lable circle of her magic and trying, with ' 
an unsatiated thirsty soul, to penetrate thi; 
thin but unfathomable  mystery,—as the - 
stars wear out the hours night after night | 
in the vain attempt to pierce (the mystery 
of) the dark Night with their sleepless 
winkless downcast gaze.” 

Long did these two companionless lonel 
creatures thus pass their days together. 

One night, on the tenth day of the new 
moon, the clouds withdrew for the first 
time in that rainy season, and the moon |- 
showed herself. The motionless moon-lit 
Night seemed to be sitting in a vigil by the | 
head of the sleeping world. That night 
Rajib too had quitted his bed and sat 


come to | 


gazing out of his window. From (һе devel 
heat-oppressed woodland a peculiar scent Wer 
and the lazy hum of the cricket were [E 
entering into his room. As he gazed, the t 
sleeping tank by the dark rows ОЁ trees M 


glimmered like a polished silver plate. І: 


is hard to say whether man at such a time į Es 
thinks any clearly defined thought. „Only visit 
his heart rushes in а particular direction; NE 
it-sends forth an effusion of odour like the s 
woodland, it utters a cricket-hum E tide 
the Night. What Rajib was thinking of T | iio 
know not; but it seemed -to him that De ‘in t 
night -all .the old laws had Беи Dome 
aside; that day the rainy seasons Nism dis 
had drawn aside her veil of clouds, d More 
this Night looked silent, beautiful and cae of y 
like the Mahamaya of those early y by r 


All the currents of his being flowed impetu 
ously together towards that Mab eee Te 
Like one moving in a dream, Rajib sleep | 
ed Mahamaya’s bed-room. She was abai 
then. wn 
He stood by herside and stooped cid 
to gaze on her,—the moonbeams m re was © 
on her face. But, О the horror! wne 
that face known of old? 
funeral pyre, with its ruthl 
had utterly licked away 
from the lett cheek of Mahamaya Ў 
there only the trace of its hunger S 
Did Rajib start? Did a mi 
s? Probably d 
up with a start— 


а 
ауа wo 


At once ske replaced Rer veil 


e to E. erect, leaving her bed. Rajib 

Ound от the thunderbolt was uplifted. 

has fell down before her,—he clasped her 
e 


“Forgive me” 


nvio. feet crying 
ы: а answered not a word, she looked not 
e this [иск fora moment, as she walked out of 
à 
the 


BEING A STUDY OF THE SOCIAL AND 
RELIGIOUS CONDITIONS PREVAILING 
IN ENGLAND. 


N a previous article оп “The Status of 


pes the Church in England,” I stated that 
T dio a new social and spiritual idealism was 
scent developing in England at the present time, 
were |butthat owing to the great and growing 
1, the [force of materialism it was not yet possible 
trees 10 Say in which direction the nation would 


eventually go; whether the new spiritual 
idealism, or materialism, strengthened and 
| Шш by a successful commercialism, 
ae Prove the stronger. That your 
Капы may realise the truth and. signi- 
А this contention, апі’ the better 
толгоп the social and religious. con- 
li i Prevailing in England, I -have 

present article tried to reveal 


im o ie deeper movements and tenden- 

Í Moreover = observed in our English life. 
jays (9 View. f have done this from the point 
"-— о an idealist, of one, that is, who, 
3 ] highest n of his great ambition for the 
меге {Country Pintea advancement of his 
sleep 1672.210, indeed, of humanity as а 


Д Ее Perhaps more vividly than those 
апык. 9t Possessed of such a conscious 


own о i 

illea d Which a the terrible evils and dangers 
was Ё Ment, M in the way of such advance- 
ithe. thatthe | What requires to be done in order 
gue / tu, ү Path of true greatness may in the 


Te b 
Moreover jollowed. The writer hopes, 
left M ve, ы at his description will be ейиса- 
| “nce for ot without its lessons or signifi- 


ety ith adian idealists, 
- | t . : ; 
һа | | ie object of making my meaning 
со Dtion the more clear, | have drawn 
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the room. She never returned to the house 
of Rajib. No trace of her was found any- 
where else. The silent fire of her anger at 
that unforgiving eternal parting left all the 
remaining days of Rajib's earthly life 
branded with a long scar. 
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JERUSALEM AND ENGLAND: A COMPARISON p 


time of Christ, and England at the present 
time, taking my cue of moral, social and 
religious conditions prevailing in Jerusalem 
at the time of Christ from the descriptive 


for instance, їп Ch. 23 of St. Matthew's Lg 
record of the Gospel, and in which appear 
these memorable words: “Oh Jerusalem, 
Jerusalem, thou that killest the prophets !”” 

- Of course, I am quite well aware that the 
comparison will not carry in all respects, 
as, for instance, politically, and to some 
extent, socially, but it will do so, I think, 
morally and religiously. The Jewish 
Church at the time of Christ was intensely 
materialistic, and in a condition of moral 
stagnation; at the same time it was ex- 
tremely religious, ~and deeply resented 
Christ’s attack upon it. But precisely the 
same charge could be brought against the 
Church in England to-day; and it is this 
fact: that I wish particularly to emphasise ; 
for it is materialism, especially the material- 
ism of the Church, which more than any- 
thing else threatens the future development 
and well-being of England. 

Few words carry with them such burn- 
ing pathos, or contain so much tragic signi- 
fcance as those of Christ which I have just 
quoted. They are words of reproach, but 
also of bitterness and despair, being the 
death sentence, so to speak, upon a vener- 
able and fime-honoured city, and upon a 
once mighty nation and great civilisation.: 
But itis not the first instance of its кіпа; 
nor is it likely to'be the last. Lookat the | 
picture! А great and proud nation exult 
ing in the glory of its past, confiden 
itself, yet:all the while tottering because 


A little before, a hope had come Ke 

land: a new teacher had peste T s 
е, and be converted,” his heralds ha 
ed “for the Kingdom of Heaven 
ee Hand” But only three дан i 
elapsed and that hope was shattered, tha 
; left unfulfilled ; and the man who 

M лану established the 
was to have immediately establi 
Kingdom of Heaven upon the TUIS: 
crying out in despair: Oh Jerusa em, 
Jerusalem, thou that killest the prophets. i 

The picture is not an unfamiliar one: the 
hero defeated, although unvanquished. It is 
another case of the strong man, the reform- 
er, recognising that the forces against him, 
of darkness, of ignorance, of tradition and 
custom, are too many for him; that 
the way of truth is hard and vicarious, and 
not always the way of victory. It says 
much for the sanity of Christ at this great 
crisis in his life that he was under no mis- 
apprenension as to the failure of his 
immediate purpose; but, there is tragedy 
4 nevertheless in the fact that three years of 
: heroic effort, of strenuous endeavour to 
3 establish a truth and save a people, had. 
ended in such a strikingly fruitless way. 

Nor is there much satisfaction in the 
thought, even if it were true, that truth: 
must always be victorious. There is not 
much consolation: for. the man who is lay- 
ing down his life for his country and his: 
friends, in thé*promise that in two: thousand: 
years or #0, some other nation, in a far-off 
land, will benefit by his teaching and sacri- 
fice. The fact is, Christ lived and died, 
fought and taught, first and foremost for his 
own countrymen, the Jews; and the plain 
truth is, the Jews rejected him. And we 
can imagine that it would be poor solace to: 
an Englishman who happened to be giving 
his life for the cause of democracy to-day, 
to be told that democracy would be attain- 
ed in five thousand 


, 


task may be, 
20И and utterly fail, in Spite of the fact 
Я t 


ountrymen the' grand 
Spiri emocracy; but where ` 
e sons of the ancient ‘Greek nation 
_ Seneca 
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pleaded for the chaste and Virtuo 


М AT us liv; : 
which are the condition of all true in 


Natio; 
greatness and success; but oman m 
came to an епа, Tolstoy, and’ man? 


another great and heroic Russia 
lessly taught the truth of life, the great » 
lesson of love, to their nation; but the rej 
hand of persecution is quietly but effective] 
repressing the spirit and destroying the Gi 
thusiasm of Russia. And in England, to. | 
day, while there are not wanting men who 4 
are endeavouring to sow the seed of a 
grander spiritual truth and ideal, there are 
also mighty forces of evil at work, forces, 
which, if they be not checked, are capable 
of destroying England, of bringing down 
the high pinnacles of her civilisation to the 
dust. The love of wealth, of luxury and of 
Position is growing stronger and stronger, 
and is to be found, unhappily, as was the 
case in Jerusalem, in the Church quite as 
much as in the world at large. And we 
have this fact to face: that whatever | 
Christ’s ultimate objects were, whatever 
achievements he and his truth can now be 
said to have made, so far as his immediate 
object was concerned, he failed, and failed 
hopelessly. At the end of his ministry, | 
when he ought to have been living in the — 
glorious sunshine of victory, Christ knew - 
that his message had been irrevocably re: ' 
jected by the Church, and also knew that, T 
in consequence, there was nothing ог P" 
but the Cross: it was thus that he cried: 
“Оһ Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest 
the prophets !" E 
Now wit was the cause of Christ's | 
failure to convince and convert the. E. 
Was it that the Church had lost its ent D. 
siasm for religion? Was it that the cone 
people had left the Church? Or wee nd 
to quite other reasons, moral reasons ean і 
the inability of the Church to accept a F 
view and interpretation of life? I do 
In regard to the first of these pee a 
not think anyone who. has carefu y nia 
the Gospels could say that Christ owet 


n have fear. 


M , asf 
failure to the lack of religious s. e 
on the part of the Church, for, as 4 jigiow 


of fact, the Church was even more Tee last 
than Christ himself, and from A ei 
regarded Christ as the enemy o liberate 
It was the Church that Christ 48 eli 
ar Qe ha for its want ot 


lurch that ultima 
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the Cross. This fact cannot be too 
mto 


living dhim emphasised or too much pondered. 


tional аюу th stood for the ancient rights and 
Story he Er the Hebrew religion, many of 
Tay ай Fo ist directly opposed ; and indeed 
dear ce chiefly because of this opposition 
= Ie Christ .came to be regarded as an 


tively imposter by the very people whose life and 
е ens lause he had come to bless and inspire. 

|, to. |. Neither was Christ's failure due to the 
who jwithdrawal of the people from the Church. 
of a JThat large numbers of the common people 
eare dhad already withdrawn from the Church 
orces, еге is some reason to believe from the fact 
pable һас wherever Christ taught, great crowds 
down ‘ofpeople flocked about him and believed 


‘othe din his words, even while the Church held 
id of aloof from. him, criticised and condemned 
пре, fhm. Even after Christ had been openly 
› the refused the synagogues, and had begun to 
fe as 4peach in the open air, he unflinchingly 
1 we (гнаскеа the Church; and yet the people 
tever Jntinued to follow him in large and yet 
tever Thrser numbers. 


w be No, if we would account for the failure 


ee and martyrdom of Christ, we must go back 
aes tothe teachings of Christ, and compare the 


Se ption of life he stood for with that 
i LC ME Church, officially considered, 
yr En » and practised. If we carefully 
that, ial de the Gospels I „ат convinced we 
ыт. (а TERRIER that Christ's primary concern 
ied: Hong af S the conduct, the concep- 
lest tue he о of the men of his time. It is 

шоп р аркама the importance of 
ists faith in | ut beyond appealing for а simple 
WS? ТЕ We 8 as the common father of màn- 
thu: D say й nd. that he had nothing further 
mon. freeds eee that question, With doctrines, 
dué Phure} s Rious forms, the conditions. of 
says D SERI etc., Christ never con- 
16% тое; c : But what he did concern 
T Tui BUS dene conduct, the manner in 

Pmestie ealt with their fellows in their 
ead 1 shins, Commercial and wider social rela- 
IUE ai More ‘The more I study Christianity 
xe b founder am convinced that the object of 


was to break down the old 
Object  "ption that in commerce it is 
th as ke: man to fight for as much 
У, ang Сала get for himself and his 
Qu. S his S "regard all the rest of man- 
B ries competitors, his opponents and- 


САЗ as theultimate: and ‘sole 
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principle of life; and he preached it not 
only because he knew it would mean the 
cessation of war and petty hatred; of the 
lust for power, position and wealth; of the 

tendency to develop class feeling and artifi- 

cial sccial distinctions, but because he knew 
that it was the only force that could save 
his nation from the ruin and thraldom it 
was fast sinking into, and lead it to higher 
altitudes of spiritual attainment. Christ’s 

Gospel is essentially a social Gospel, the 
root idea underlying its teaching being that 
love is the great unifier of life, the condition 
of the highest human well-being, and that 
spiritual life is as capable of being realised’ 
in social relationships as in Divine relation- 
ships. But it was this very truth that the 
Jewish Church. rebelled against, and that 
brought about Christ’s downfall; and it is 
this same truth that the Church in England 
will not accept to-day. So far às we are 
able to see and judge, Christ seems to have: 
made a profound impression upon .the 
common people; but he was rejected by 
those in authority ; and the fact is not with- 
out significance for England at the present 
moment. The inference is clear; it is, as 
the trend of events in Jerusalem after Christ 
had declared his Gospel shows, thata nation 
is never safe so long as those in authority, 
those who wield its power and possess its 
wealth, are materialists and'are impervious 
to the great spiritual truths which its pro- 
phets are unfolding. | 25 

- Having thus examined the condition of 
Jerusalem at the time of Christ, let us 
examine the condition of England in our 
own day. д: 

: Religiously considered, what I think most: 
people would be prepared to admit, 1s. that 
there is a universal lack of enthusiasm in 
England to-day. Not that our ation can 
be said to be irreligious, but simiply that 
it refuses to talk or be enthusiastic about 
religion. Itis quite true that the people at 

. large do not believe in the religious inter-: 
pretation of life which nominally, асапу: 
rate, is still upheld by the Church; but. for 
the most part there is every reason to be-i 
lieve that our nation is. still religious at: 
heart. For- while there is manifest . no 


enthusiasm for religion, there is neither to: rd 
be found any enthusiasm for atheism, _ 
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is, I believe, that the people һау 
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the time-being 
religion altogether, 
ed to relax in their attitude 
what they consider weightier, 


| been faced and settled. FREU 
Intellectually considered, our nation 1s 1n 


astate of tremendous unrest. Аз regards 
the bulk of the English people, the great 
| body of workingmen, 1 may be said that 


shelved the question of 
and will not be persuad- 
attitude until other, and 
matters have 


they have only just begun to think, to come 
to independent conclusion on moral, religi- 
But the 


ous, or even on general matters. 
intellectual development that has recently 
taken place among workingmen has en- 
abled them to come to conclusions and to 
form convictions which alittle while ago 
would have been regarded as startling. 
Owing to the spread of enlightenment. our 
entire outlook and estimate of things, our 
conception of life, our theory of values, etc., 
are completely changing. We are indeed 
passing through a period of intellectual 
conflict such as our country has never before 
known. The world has witnessed many 
intellectual combats in the past, many occa- 
sions when the clash of ideas has been so 
strong and loud as to send an echo through 
the ages; but I doubt if in any age or 
country there ever was an intellectual. crisis 
and awakening such as is at present 
going onin England, Resoundings of the 
battle that is being waged in our midst may 
be heard in every remote village of our land. 
Old idealsand conceptions of life are fast 
breaking down and being replaced by new 
ones; ancient landmarks are being swept 
away; the map of our life is being redrawn. 
Socially _and politically considered 
changes quite as tremendous and revolu- 
tionary are also to be noticed. Old distinc- 
tions are wearing, away, old political parties 
and divisions vanishing, But while ancient 
social distinctions are passing away, we 
have to record the development of new ones. 
If the aristocracy of blood has vanished or is 
vanishing, an aristocracy of commerce has 
m tatake its place, Consequently there 
niictin progress between the ad- 

vocates of the rights of property and wealth 
and the advocates of the rights of humanity. 
ty what I am most anxious to consider 
this article is the moral condition of 
and. I have left the moral aspect 


becausé 


nos Бера, Flue SH Au 


qe Д уалаепопі анада "indicatio 
most ~ dis shestion, marl r^ 


Ld 
important. And what I feel most st 
and believe everybody who thinks 
must also feel, is that the present A 
greatly lacking in moral conviction us i 
initiative, vital and original conduct, T $ 


rongly, | 
at all 


me it seems as if some great and DOE reas 
cloud were over-hanging us, dene wide 
us, and depriving us of our liberty. [г terri 
spite of many changes and reforms, we j^^ 
are still fashion-ridden and convention- af w 
bound to an alarming extent. Most people ў 10. 
seem to be feeling that things have some. |^. 
how got terribly wrong, and that they the | 
themselves are to some extent slaves, the of a 
victims of customs and ideas that in thein | ^" * 
heart of hearts they mortally hate; but still; belie 


they do not rebel, do not arise out of the 4 
moraldarkness in which they are. I think 


this condition is due to the fact thatin | Du 
regard to the bulk of our population; E 
thinking has not yet gone quite far enough: | (m 
the people have discovered the evils and Pa 
errors of our present manner of life, but” І | 
not the road to its improvement. In а E 
little while they will make that discoveryi me 
and when they have done so there will be: d 
a move, England will waken up, set her n. 
house in order, and put on а new garment. PM 
As I have said, a new idealism is develop " h 
ing, but only a very few have grasped it M 
in its real fulness. Гог the present, OU ideal 
countrymen are living in a condition 0. ie 
moral apathy, nay, even of fear. Ours 1s" and 
neither a moral nor an immoral, but a Le the e 
moral age. Heroic conduct can scarcely De” ae 


lighted upon anywhere; but having disco 


1 ist, 
vered the tremendous wrongs which exis). 


press it and. 


life can be what it ough 
has begun to fear. Yea, 
of our society fear in one form or ano 
is to be met with; and it is growing: | 
At the bottom of society, among | 
working’ classes, those who are П> A. 
justice and for democracy, there p 
fear of bureaucratic governme E 
centralised wealth; of poverty i s. 
millionaires, and of the matenan 
inhumanity which make them: 
fear of the tyranny of great i 
materialism, therefore, that !$ 
of Socialism; and Socialism, 


elief in man, in the 


to overcome the unreasonable love 
gature ith and power. Socialism stands 
af ате control of industry, of all the 
for the ^ ;roduction and distribution, and 
fpes О айт has grown for the very 
ДЫП materialism has become so 
á ae E the tyranny of great wealth so 
gv aay and over-powering. The assump- 
Coad Socialism is that man’s love 
| burn and power is too strong for him 
p overcome ; consequently _the very 
eople | existence Of a belief in Socialism proves 
some- d existence of a disbelief in man, and 
they Е ап unquenchable fear of economically 
25, the erful individuals. Thus because Social- 
i their. |? is spreading we are compelled to 


Е im 1 | T 
it still, ‘believe that fear among  workingmen is 


ү also spreading. : А 

think |" But at the top of society, among the aris- 
ato locracy, fear is just as prevalent. As the 
ae | Masses fear the Classes, so the Classes have 
he d begun to fear the Masses. The aristocracy 
Р iu of England talk very glibly about demo- 


In a | “асу, almost as if. they wished to bring it 
about; but as a. matter of fact they live in 


u 
be dire dread of the very name. To be quite 
ether Mnk, these so-called noble people do not 
үз know what democracy is, otherwise they 
velop- | "0419 not pretend it had come: as a matter 
ped it of fact. they believe too strongly in Birth 
t, our |119 Privilege to conceive of anything so 
jn of ideal and spiritual as democracy; they only 
urs is | am that democracy involves the social 
non- | ih Political elevation of the workingman, 
ly-be |-° extension of thé right and power of 
disco- чү ernment over a wider area ; and that is 
exist, | ugh to make them dread it. Trained 
t and: af TE ong years to rule, the aristocracy 
(Qo а "Bland cannot tolerate the idea of 
ation гше government, of workingmen 
ee lip MODE themselves. Having been brought 
ОЙ o believe in Caste, їп adie ede in Prie 
B& thes 


i 
id Шү Ше ofa beliet Seb Ее 


for u i 
еа Spirit 18 to Ordinary human nature the 
of d "hi *Ssences and qualities of mind 
crafty * Ular Sy associate with their озуп parti- 


d they C389. That is why the clamour of 


is I to then’ Classes for power and for justice 
треп фт Only а sign of coming doom, of 
ч and 5 Political chaos and social disas- 


M ear „48 а reasonable cause for fear. 
end › 4S well as the spiritual blindness 
Class feel; [9 


©опзр сү ing which are its concomitants, 


3 
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€ noble-born people are wholly. 


ous whereverCC4hts Pais Pooran puukdecide ase ао, Aristocracy, Р 


asserts itself —in the House of Lords; in the 
Law Courts; on the public platform; in 
the Society Press. 

Thus at both ends of society there is fear. 
Decause of fear the working classes are 
seeking to bring abouta juster state of 
affairs by the restriction of individual liberty 
and establishment ofa larger measure of 
State control; and because of fear the aristo- 
cracy is endeavouring to maintain order 
and what it is pleased to call good govern- 
ment, by the strengthening of ancient 
bureaucratic institutions. At each end 
there is a noticeable lack of faith in human 
nature, the aristocracy believing that the 
brass and iron compound of the working- 
man is incapable of the highest spiritual 
refinement and attainment, of self-control 
and self-government; the working classes 
believing that aristocrats and plutocrats are 
equally incapable of democracy, of conceiv- 
ing those grand and exalted spiritual truths 
upon which democracy is based, and thus 
of putting into practice those profound 
Christian principles whose operation would 
alone render Socialism unnecessary. 

But what of the Middle Classes ? Does 
fear dominate them also? Most assuredly 
and perhaps to a greater extent than it 
does the two Classes already considered, 
and this for the very reason that they are 
the Middle Classes, being subject to fear 
on both sides. At present this class is in a 
pitiable state of indecision, being afraid to 
join issues with a reactionary. aristocracy 
on the one hand, and with a revolutionary 
and anarchic Demos on the other. The 
fiddle Classes possess sympathies with the 
Classes on either side of them. ‘They love 
and aspire to the dignity, the glory, the 
grand seclusion of nobility ; they also 
possess democratic sentiments, having 
themselves only just risen from the ranks of 
the lower classes, and are not without 
aspirations to espouse popular causes and 
otherwise to take an honourable part in the 
world’s work. This Class knows the sen- 
sation of luxury and power, and likes it 5 
it also knows the glory and satisfaction of 
public life, and loves it. But because of 
fear, on the one hand of an unreasonable 
reaction, and on the other of confiscation 
and Socialism, the members of this class d 
not know which way to turn, whethe 
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Seclusion and Reaction, or of Democracy, 
Humanity and Progress. —— 

Such, briefly, is a description of the moral 
condition of England at the present time, 
and although it does not make a very 
attractive picture, we need not wonder at 
it when we think of the transition through 
which our country is passing, or consider 
what the history of England has been 
| during the past hundred years. The cause 
1 of the fear which is at present demoralising 
our society is the growth of materialism 
and of an inhuman commercial system 
together with the neglect of the Church to 
cultivate a more vital idealism. The ram- 
pant materialism slowly but persistently 
developed through the nineteenth century 
has caused humanity to tremble, literally 
to revolt in disgust and fear. The con- 
tinued centralisation of capital ; the growth 
of Trusts and monopolies ; the formation 
E of the Limited Liability Company, and the 
; creation of a millionaire class, of a body of 
arrant materialiste, inordinate lovers of 
wealth, have given rise to a condition of 
affairs socially, politically, religiously and 
morally, from which every thinking man 
must shrink in horror if not in despair. The 
very thought of such enormous wealth 
being in the hands of so few men, and 
especially of ideal-less men, is an oppres- 
sion, while the continued aggression of this 
small class in the effort to possess even 
more wealth and power still, is indeed 
almost enough to make men and women 
lose faith in the goodness of human nature. 
Hemmed about by forces infinitely greater 
than themselves —forces whose very greatness 

signs of vast power, b 
poverty Mas » pi жоу, 

Veny, suHering, piled up social ruin, 
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there is no wonder that workingmen lis S 

begun to despair, to. live in fear, or I E 

draw from the Church. gu 
And it is significant that no na 


З А tion has 
yet been able to withstand the evils which Ing 
come with commercial Success, great- mig 
material prosperity. Just when they have byt 
attained the apex of their Power; almost 12 


all the hitherto great nations of the 
have lost their intellectual and moral 
balance, their hold on spiritual reality, 
One after another great civilisations have 
ended, and once powerful nations have 
ceased to be, for the very reason that they 
could not withstand the temptations of 
material success. Will England, and will 
the other great countries of the West, be 
able to withstand them? That, to my mind, 
is the supreme question of the hour. The 
making and multiplication of u.illionaires | 
is one of the most ominous signs of the 
times. It is stated that when the ancient 
Egyptian Empire broke up, 2% of the people - 
owned 97? of its wealth; that when the - 
Persian Empire decayed, 1? of the people 
owned all the land; that when Rome fell 
1,300 men owned almost all the then known 
And who I ask own Europe, 
America, the enormous wealth that these i 
two continents possess? A comparatively. | 


earth 


few men own the bulk of the wealth and ү ; a 
land of England. Twelve men own hal reg 
Scotland. These and similar facts may mean ihe 
nothing, but they are terribly significant. б 
I have described the social, moss © I 
religious condition of England, but Ta o new 
have said would almost equally appiy о has 
other Western nations also. With the Du d oe 
ofthe times in relation 1o s condit! P 
I shall deal in a further article. ae 
Wirrrep WELLOCK a 
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discussion. Today the world n espec Stat 
censure us for non-emigration, ae an сар, 
ly the English people ате becom! Pe hi The 
-to induce our people to и jn stt | the 
‘Even in England where the Inc a tl Wor 
are compelled to go, (on accoun | Was 
iquitous treatment of the be 1 fact 


^ 
of the barristers) and where they 


have es È f ; ЫЫ 
vith. leg d. over thirty lacs ot rupees every year, 

ge EID to maintain а large number of 
n hag — eh businesses and families, our im- 
vhich Pa оп does not seem to be much liked 
great- meS natives of the island. Anglo-Indians 
haves py anxious to keep the Indian peoples in 
Imost И of themselves and fear that the inti- 
earth E acquaintance with the English people 
nora] | 2 
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Physicians 


vill take away the awe which our people 
Y B 

feel towards their race. | | 
Qur presence 15 not greatly desired in 
Canada, in the United States, and in 
South Africa. In various places attempts 
are being made to frighten us out of the 


' Colonies, and in many colonies the white 


population has taken a very hostile attitude 
towards our presence. With the probable 
exception of British Guiana апа: Trinidad 
where our presence insures the safety of the 
white population from Negro outbreaks, 
we have found very little welcome any- 
where. 

About twenty years ago we had quitea 
large number of people dwelling in Mauritius, 
Africa, the West Indies and South America. 
But we were almost entirely ignorant about 
their presence. Very few people bad the 
idea that our people might possibly exist out- 
side India. But- the suffering which our 
People met with in South Africa has roused 
our national conscience and has made us feel 
ine responsibility of seeing to the welfare of 
our kinsmen beyond the seas. 

a Hack our emigration elsewhere is not a 
às ing. India (since immemorial times) 

ееп sending colonies, making con- 
ана, aad spreading civilization beyond 
civilised nes of India. Every part of the 
courted world welcomed us. Rulers 
the presence of our learned men, 
and artizans. Hindus were then 
arriers of civilization in the world. 
carried their institutions, the Sans- 
their Mu their astronomical system, 
Ndiang UNE and arts, and also philosophy. 

; Were employed by various foreign 
Tom Cambodia to Greece; in the 
Y -of teachers and administrators. 
he ЖОНО Physicians were wanted all over 

Onderful т as they were known -for their 
Wag oe noe leis and skill. “ What area 

still Cn us Hindu ар isa 
каре ыр as 

5 ‘ating a common 


They 
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all over India, Ceylon, the islands. in the 
Indian Ocean, and the greater part of 
Western Asia, and have seriously modified 
the civilization of China and Japan. It is 
also suspected that even the forbidden 
ground of Australia was visited by us. 

But today the circumstances are changed. 
The civilization which we helped to create 
has heen destroyed outside India. The 
causes of the destruction of that civilization 
are not yet sufficiently studied, Still the 
apparent reason is the rise of Moham- 
medanism, which, at least tried to make 
Arabia thecentre of civilization, and the 
Arabs the carriers thereof. Since the time 
when the Mohammedan religion spread, and 
overthrew the older culture, the emigration 
continued to decrease. India itself became af- 
fected by the avalanche of Mohammedanism, 
The place of Indian traders was taken by 
the Arabs. But even after the appearance 
of the Mohammedans on the stage, our emi- 
gration had not ceased altogether. "That 
the Gujarathies were keeping up com- 
merce as far as Java and China even during 
the days of the Portuguese expansion is a 
fact stated by the Portuguese writers. 
Indian Bankers used to issue Hundis which 
were respected in China and the Straits 
Settlements. 

The conquest of India by the Mohamme- 
dans aad also that of the islands in the Indian 
Ocean were more or less contemporaneous. 
The Arabs drove the Indians from the field 
only to make way for the European races. ` 

In course of time the Arabs and other 
Mohammedans also failed politically as well 
ascommercially. The day of the European 
expansion came, the different parts of the 
world were haunted, and were politically. 
occupied by the European nations. How. 
long their dominion would last is a matter, 
which will baffle speculation. 

Foreign emigration today requires expia-. 
tion after returning home. In ancient India 
the condition does not seem to have been 
different. Still this requirement does not 
seem to have affected free migration. When 
the economic opportunities came then the 
idea of commercial. purity and- pollution 
are flung away by individuals. The Guja- 
rathis even though they seem to be so 

reat believers in traditional ideas are th 

rst people who disregard them for cor 
sop elec нег - The pollution whic 
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supposed to be attached to lands other um 
India, does not prevent people from going 
abroad. The polluted character of other 
peoples and lands was in fact stronger in 
ancient times. Still people migrated freely 
and washed off their taint when they 
came home. The attitude of a practical man 
was something like this. As we take vege- 
tables from the bazar and cleanse them from 
ceremonial impurity, and eat them freely, so 
also one should do with emigration. We 
should go to lands which may be less holy 
than our own, and take penance for the 1m- 
/ purities which we acquire during our stay 
| abroad. 

It should again be remembered that at 
one time, in Indian History, various parts 
of India were not free from reproach. 
Baudhayana (700 B.C.) prescribes penance 
for the people of the Central regions (Madh- 
yadesha=the modern U. P.) who may 
migrate to Punjab, Bengal, or Deccan. Manu 
(227—320, A.D.) holds that the whole of 
| Northern India was pure, and that the Aryas 

: should dwell there, but the Mlechchas may 
E dwell anywhere. But even this attitude 

1 

| 


disappeared later. "The Deccan ceased to be 
an impure country later on, and even many 
places in the Deccan itself became sacred 
and were visited by pilgrims. The really 
important factor in the demanding penance 
of a person going outside India is the ad- 
mission of the whole of India as a sacred 
spot—a fact too often ignored. 
The real reason of decrease of Indian 
emigration abroad is not so much the fact 
that the Brahmins demanded penance from 
those who emigrated, but the lack of oppor- 
tunity, which was an effect of the over- 
throw of Indian civilization by the Arabian 
expansion under the garb of religious con- 
quest. Safety to the emigrant is necessary 
and the Indian Rulers were not able to extend 
it to those who went abroad. When the 
Hindu civilization itself was extant in differ- 
ent parts of the world, backing from the 
rulers at home was unnecessary. "The ideas 
which the Hindus made common 


through- 
ut the world were enough C 
When the rulers of different 


nis common. д 
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government of the migrators. 
pean people need the services of their ow 
respective consuls and ambassadors aati г . 
less when they go from one EuropeanChristia 
country to another than what they need iios 
they go to China, or Turkey. The chief thin 
which caused a decrease if not annihilation 
of the Indian migration abroad was not so 
much Shastric prohibition, but the des. 
truction of the Hindu civilization abroad, 
The feeling that the government should 
protect its subjects abroad was not lacking 
in India. The Mohammedan emperors of 
Delhi, have often vindicated the Cause of 
Mohammedans outside the Mohammedan 
territory. The Marathas have drawn swords 
in favour of Hindus, in the Mohammedan 
and the Portuguese territories, and have 
compelled even the English to respect the 
Hindu social customs even іп English 
territory. But the attention of the various _ 
warring races in India was absorbed in the 
conquest of India and there was no leisure 
for outward expansion. It.was destined that - 
the English were to-succeed in conquering 
the whole of India, and it is under the 
British flag, that the Indian emigration 
spread. The Moghul rule was destroyed by ; 
the Marathas, and the Maratha rule was 
destroyed by the English in 1818. Within” 
twenty years from that date the exodus of ; 
the Indian coolie began. vcre 
The difference between the ancient Hindu. 
or Arabic migration on the one hand and the — 
Modern Indian Emigration on the other 
is this: the ancient migration helped Ше: | 
spread Hindu and Arabic „eivi о 
while the Modern Indian emigration E 
to accomplish this. The Modern Europea? 
emigration which started from the discovery | 
А India at ү 
of America and of the sea-route to Ind does 
the close of the fifteenth century 1s аи? ; 
in great measure to the ancient dm 
emigration. Very often Europe aut 
gration has spread European civilize") 
Africa has been called the Amer A 
India. This comparison 1s wrea 
odius. The migration of the Indian (s 


2: 


if it could be compared with o g 
people, could be compared Ro к 
that of the Jews. This race after 10305 


ue 
political entity and unity by the сопа 


of Judea, has migrated to different 


tried to acquire equal 


Luro- 


INDIAN EMIGRATIO 
id. The distinctiveness of this race 
2 up by their worship and some 
qs Кер |ture, which they were able 


git CO 


Ow 
wd distinctive К сату small extent. They have 
istian Jio keeP tO amount of unwillingness to be 
when qa m among the various nationalities, 
thing ie have not therefore intermarried 
ation | other races to any large extent. When 
© S сасне political entity of a сот- 
des- ai ‘tyis lost, it has one of the two fates 
ү КО ен. They would either be absorbed 
m P ue nationalities, or would take a 
RET Pond place in any country to which they 
; go. 
pe E. we desire that the fate of Indians, 
zords ;who migrate should be like that of the 
edan Jews? If we do not wish that it should be 
have (е саѕе, what power have we to prevent 
t the | гот being so? ; 
glish First of all as the bulk of the Indian 
rious people live in their own country, and the 
ı the Jnumber of foreigners in the land is very 
isure small, Indian distinctiveness will therefore 
that fnot be destroyed but on the contrary will 
ring е promoted, in future. The chances of 
the making India into a nation are greater 
tion than ever. Ifa large number of Indians go 
d by ЧО a foreign country like America, where 
was Шет proportion to the total population 
thin {Would be so small, then the very small 
is of "ап minority would accept the civiliza- 
gon of the locality and would therefore 
ШОШ A loss; to. India. Great ВЕД 
| the Jseated . Greater. Britain and America, 
ther Re India ‘sill, nots succeed making 
$4 Tit үре India on the surface of the earth, 
fails pa 80 to the areas occupied by 
D а European nations are trying 
very Ilistincgiy up their own colonies with their 
t à * culture but Indians have по 
ae ace 10 do so unless. the Indian people 
ilar Come the d ў } peop: 
{тап Certain ше numerical factor in 
mi- Politica] co ony, where after becoming 
ion. fi establis 'ominant also they may succeed 
0 ано ung the prestige of their own 
and Ошу ^D: 1f they go and settle in 
lies, "ally 5 like America, they would practi- 
any Де RE a loss to India. Of course if 
vith nq ane Other countries and make money 
с үг соц * back it would not be a loss to 
rest 0 Фор with (2° We may at the same time 
© ү to a à lavour at the migration of some of 
has i ause vs Y occupied foreign territories 
еу 


th 
e 4 
Д Aist 
“nee of our country, a matter of 
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no small importance. Many people in 
England and America do not know where 
India is. I had the pleasure of being asked 
by some people whether India is in the 
north or south of Germany. 

Again we may not lose a great deal if a 
few hundred thousands from our country go 
and stay abroad. If they do not go away 
they may die of starvation and want in 
India, and on these humanitarian grounds 
foreign emigration even to countries like 
America is to be recommended. Still the 
idea of the undesirability of our people 
being absorbed by others should be kept 
constantly in view. A large number of 
Indians dislike their caste-fellows becom- 
ing Christians, and this hatred has some 
feeling at the bottom. I do not wish to 
give much importance to the consideration, 
as to whether our migration is liked by the 
natives of the country where we mean to 
go. It is a struggle for bread and for 
many other things. We should not shirk 
the struggle. The real heroism lies in 
going and facing the struggle and not in 
avoiding it. We should be prepared to 
meet privations if we wish to triumph. Our 
people have a future before themselves, 
and we have to contribute to the world's 
betterment. Do the English people who 
come to our country give any consideration 
to the question whether we like their 
existence in our land? 

I am aware of the fact that some Indian 
students in America look with disfavour upon 
the idea of Indian labourers going to Ame- 
rica. They say that the presence of the low- 
class Indian labourers who enter into compe- 
tition with the Americans, helps to create bad 
opinion against our countrymen there and 
increase the prejudices about ourselves. 
Such ideas are simply a result of the lack 
of thinking on the part of those who hold 
the above-mentioned opinions. Most of 
the Indian students who express opinions 


opposed to Indian immigration to Ame- 


rica, аге people without ambition, and 
who do not know what is meant by 
struggle in life, and who like to be popular 
among people without any purpose in their 
lives. As far as their argument is concerned 
one may ask, what is the use of the . good 
opinion or sympathy of the foreigners 


us 


at least hel@o. ivi Vestiecu AO RA iSc thay cannot extend it to. Р 
w 


n we go to their land, a 
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do nót want to help: us in earning our 
livelihood ? Another class of [ndian students 
in America who do not like the Indian 
labourers in that country 15 this. There are 
some Indian students who do not have 
either strength or desire to work and who 
wish to make their living by easy but 
questionable ways such as fortune-telling. 
One of the assets which an Indian possesses 
in this occupation is that the foreigners who 
do not have any knowledge of the Indians 
believe that ‘the Indians are a mystic race, 
and that every Indian possesses some occult 
powers. This belief is not uncommon in 
America. It is fostered by some cheap 
novels which deal with the supernatural 
and bring a Hindu to accomplish wonderful 
but devilish feats. This belief in the secret 
powers of the Hindu becomes an induce- 
ment to a pennyless but lazy student to 
become a fortune-teller. [have noticed in 
an Indian journal one denunciation of the 
migration of the Indian labourers from an 


Indian student of-this class. Many of the 
statements which are made regarding 


colour prejudice in America against Indians 
are highly exaggerated by Indians out of 
this and various other motives. 
‘Indian migration has. an important 
effect on the attitude of the world towards 
us.. Some gross mis-statements defaming 
the character of our“ heathen ” country mace 
by the American missionaries are being 
discounted in America. An American 
missionary cannot now find it quiteso easy to 
tell lies about us as he used to. Secondly 
some people who had'the idea that we 
were some great mystic race, that our country 
was filled with Yogis and Fakirs who could 
hy notize, and. carry messages by mental 
telepathy, : arë now changing their idea 
about us. То have the idea of the latter 
‘kind about our race is of course flattering 
to us, but that happy misconception cannot 
remain, when. the world knows us better. 
Ме should. remember however that to be 
an object of curiosity is not a matter of 
. Breat pride for any people. Let the world 
know what we are, whether good or bad. 
have first of all to exact the rights and 
leges of ordinary men. Jn the strugole 
refor 1 we must come іп: contact sehn 
ү шет these. circumstances 


g superstiti Окс БЕРӘР бекш 


main. however we may like to 
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teamed Collection Ariege explain to us: 


keep it up. We must try to be’ 
genuine fellow-feeling (not pity), 
and of admiration, and not of 
sity. 


Objects of 
of respect 
mere curio. 


Our sense of responsibility to our Kinsmen Д 10 
who have migrated has been happily wha 
aroused, and that spirit should always be In? 
kept up. Their sufferings are an important | bre!h 
factorin our nation making. All people, (реп! 
whether Hindus, Mohammedans, or Crist uve 
ans, have felt the pinch, and in-this matte | facto 
we all unite. Even the British Govern- polit 
ment sympathises with us in our troubles the - 


and even though they fail to do justice to | be oj 


us at home when we come in conflict with /all t 
Englishmen, they do feel inclined to | done 
take up our cause abroad. The point of 4 was 


view of the Indian Government as well as | will 


that of the Indian people cannot always be | some 
the same. All that the Government may 4 in or 
demand is that we should not be grossly } treat 
injured; but we have to do more. We | Indic 
intend to demand treatment on terms of | quire 
equality for our kinsmen abroad, a point | those 
which the Indian Government may not care — infor 
to insist upon. We should remember that (поп 
when our public officers begin to speak 4 posse 
about the subject with the officers who At 
represent the colonies as well as the United goes 
States, the former are easily silenced by the inha 
latter by asking whether the Indian Govern- Indic 
ment itself treats us with equality in ОШ песе 
own land.* This question silences | a pur 
officers, and makes them feel shy to 2 fiden 
upon the matter further. Our Gov I Rress 
becomes seriously: handicapped in Peete J.3Ppc 
our cause abroad. ‘Unless we шоты». ү rad 
prestige of our people in our own lan tok aa 
shall never be able to create better dave m 
our people abroad. j "e n 

Emigration took place withou [е of ] to th 
knowledge on the part of the PRU TH сап, 
India, and when the story of the Б own 
of the emigrants came fo our 0) do Shou 
people exist anywhere on the sur? s 
globe was news to a large to-day Y News 
know many educated men ore i are ove! y the , 
are ignorant of the fact that theii ^ c ШИ 


К in the ofon 
* Arguments like this rarely appear form. 25 

literature excepting in a very closely UT 

‘such argument on the part of the nn 

plainly made in un-official COUP 

lectures, and in treatises on the a 


obvious reasons. . 2 


hundred thousand of our countrymen 

; wo 5 nd as distant as South America. 
“Cts of fne 2 lies who went there have now be- 
Spect, d poor OOS s, and we now take pride in 


T rou 
Curio. ospe 


have achieved. Their glory is 

r glory their unhappiness is now our 
nsmen, 
i ppily 
lys be 
Ortant 
eople, 
hristi- 
natter 


unhappiness: Fes 

Inasmuch as our sympathies with those 
brethren who are dwelling elsewhere hap- 
pen to be a point in which Indians, irrespec- 
ive of castes and creeds, are united, this 
factor must not be left out of sight by the 
over. | politicians who wish to build up unity in 
The Government may often 


ubles, the country. 
ce to |beopen to the reproach that it has not done 


with !all that could be desired, but what have we 


d to done, That the British Government 
from the fact, that 

ays be | some Royal Commissions were appointed 
| may {inorder to make inquiries regarding the ill- 
гозу | treatment of the Indian coolies. Even the 
We | Indian Government had sent agents to in- 
ms of | quire after the welfare of our people in 


int of @was not entirely negligent in this matter 
ellas | will be evident 


point | those colonies. In India we have very little 
t care information on the subject and the informa- 
г that tion isin proportion to the zeal which we 
speak 4 Possess, 


who 
Jnited 
y thé 


At Present in order to keep eye on what 
Hel on in different parts of the world 
abited by the Indians and to inform the 


а п public as to what goes on, itis 
5 our ШЫП, to keep a special agency for the 
insist dence DIR the people will have con- 
ament | gress |, hen the Indian National Con- 
essing ap nA a permanent body it can 
e the Vand m à special committee for the purpose, 
nd we Under i occasionally send some: agents. 
ys 107 4 do ig to € present circumstances all that we 
| Curse ME quiet and pity our people and 
much | curse Fat English, as our Hindu widows 
е OF 4 to those MAC they cannot do anything 
ances 4 Cannot d © injure them. At present we 
at ОШ Own Ja n much to remedy matters in our 
of the should ү, - Still the Indian newspapers 
ег. лы. PE. condition of the emigrants 
y ЗУП? newspa Y in view before the public. The 

t Pers in different places, the reports of 


e 
Vernments, should be carefully scruti- 
and every case of cruelty and 
On “honid ‚ Бе properly advertised. 
Sven if Іѕегу is always a bond of union, 

we cannot help our country- 
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salaried president, it can undertake the 
| work with profitt. 
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men elsewhere, their miseries will help to 
unite us more and more. 

Whatever pride we may take in our 
countrymen abroad, we must not neglect to 
consider whether it is really necessary for D. 
the people of India to go abroad as 
labourers. This question deserves our 
special consideration because at present in 
many places industry is flourishing anc the 
cry forlabour is: occasionally heard. One 
may wonder as to what care has been taken 
by the Government to supply labour at | 
home and what sympathy has the Govern- i 
ment shown in’ inaugurating schemes 
which would create more demand. for 
There are large areas in our 
country which аге still unoccu- 
pied. In the various native states in the 
Central Provinces there are very fertile 
tracts of land which are desolate at, present 
but could be made populous. If we could 
get employment for our people in our own 
land the people would not bé compelled to 
emigrate and slave for: poor wages. , | he 
department of commerce and industry 
which the Indían Government is keeping 
up with fat-salaried officials does not seem 
to be sufficiently vigilant. [t 15 our duty to 
exact good work from these men. What- 
ever the various Government Officials 
may feelon the subject it ‘is my opinion 


охуп 


that is, теп with the zeal for promoting 
national welfare. If.they wish to do the 
work well they have a large amount of 
scope. The department can :ореп bureáus of 
information in. the various cities for the 
use of the employers and employees. 

Of course if our Government does not 


to undertake it. We can induce various 
municipalities to undertake such work. 
Later on when our Congress will be well 
‘organized with a standing office and a 


If the Congress does 
become organized and if it takes up such 
work it can attract the sympa- 
thies of the masses and will’ therefore be a 
very powerful organization. In that case, 
every inefficiency of the Government will Бе 
the strength of the people organized in , the 
Congress. : ; 
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THE LAW OF CONTRACT IN CHANDRAGUPTA'S TIME 


By NARENDRA Naru Law, maa. 


LOANS. 
y Ш. 
A shall now discuss the subject of 


Ww ees The rules regulating loans 
are justly recognised to be of great 
importance, for on them depends toa large 
extent the economic welfare of the country — 
119999 as Kautilya puts it. t 
In those olden days, the exploitation 
by the grinding money-lenders of the neces- 
sities of the poor and the needy was checked 
by a fair rate of interest. The fair rate was 
determined by the state, which punished all 
deviations from it. 


The legal rate} of interest for a money- 
ж SEWIRITQ—D- 174, Bk. III. 


t This rate of interest, vis., I$ р. с. per month is 
also found in the Sanhitas. The question is whether 
it was charged on a secured debt or not ? Vyasa is very 
explicit on this point. He says "Monthly interest is 
declared to be an eightieth part of the principal, if a 
pledge be given; an eighth part is added if there be 
only a surely and if there be neither pledge nor 
surety, two in the hundred may be taken from a 
P. debtor of the sacerdotal class” (see Cole's Digest 1,30). 
« Yajnavalkya also makes 12 p. c. per month the 

Interest on a secured loan, for he enjoins that “on a 
- Secured loan the interest every month 15 one-eightieth 
part of the Principal" (II, 38 M. N. Dutt's ed.). 
‘Manu, Vasishtha and Narada are at one on this 


Point, HA money-lender may stipulate as an increase 
of his capital, for the in 


terest, allowed by Vasishtha 

and take monthly the eightieth Patt of a hundred", 
УШ, 140 (S. B. -). According to the 
commentators Kull., Nar, Ragh., and Nand. the 
rule refers debt but 


i ae { о. pig: L 2a): Vasishtha's text runs 
5 „tar the interest бога money-lender declared 
€ words of Vasishtha,— : 


I, E х 
g equal e e 

arada also refer “Teta 
i additi pal {һе 
| Vas tha art ofa 


on to the princi 
‘VIS. an ei th 
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the (XI, 3, S. B, By 


interest on it 


ages would no 
secured loans, 


from all the above 
authorities by prescribing a different rate of interest, . 


viz, Тр. с. per month. His rule is that “а sum of 
25 Karshapanas shall bear an interest of 5 mashas рег, 
mensem’’—I, 5, 10—(22)—S. B. E. He docs not 
expressly apply it to cases of secured debts, but evenif 
it be taken to.apply to unsecured loans, the difference 
from the other Sanhitas does not cease. For almost 
all the authorities quoted above, including Vishnu and 
Harita, expressly mention that the creditor may take 
2, 3, 4 and 5 p. c. (and not more) as monthly interes 
on unsecured loans according to the order of the caste 
eg., a Brahman debtor has to pay 2 p. c. per month 
a Kshatriya debtor 3 p.c. per month and so on 
So Baudhayana is the only dissentient authority 23 
regard to this point. 1 
ia View of d general correspondence of the Sanhitas 
as to the rule that 14 p.c. per month is the шор 
be charged оп а secured loan, I am inclined to a 
the passage in Kautilya— ““ңтүечап NNI M 
чата’ as applicable to secured loans. This y ; 
gains further support when we take into acm is 
fact that no separate rates of interest are mentior n 
connection with the rules regarding. pledges, UR 
kind of which, viz., where the thing pledged is i ^ 
the pledgee, interests are chargeable ; nora 
mentioned in regard to rules about moi (gage X 

The rate of interest allowed by the Sanhi а Mur 
case of the Sudra debtors viz., 5 p.c. per mon ШШ 
ponds with that given in the second Wt toe 
Arthasastra (zara р. 174, ВК. ч 


aaeiftan?? ; and as the Sanhitas aoon 
unsecured loans, I am inclined to шит 
passage of Kautilya mentions the maximul 
allowed in the case of unsecured loans. 


Laws restricting the maximum rate О 
found in many countries both of ancient ; che 
times.. In Greece, “ihe Б y 
(B.C. 594), according to. some ancient Mta AD 
ed a reduction of the rate of interest, 1514 es 
tarch to have been about 16 p.c- р ; 
opinion of Grote however no restrictio T 
upon interest. At Coreysa in the 2n 2 
ries B.C., loans on good security с! a e til 
while the common rate at Athens m 
orators was 12 to 18 p.c....such hig A 
ingly oppressive’ to agriculluris 
are always precarious” (Бараа 


В, E) 
Г Money 
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n rate 


5 mentioned in the Arthasastra is 
г month, 7.&., 15 p.c. per year. For 
ven below, it seems that this 
of interest was chargeable on secured 
the maximum rate allowed on 
d ones being prescribed by the next 
"age to be 5 P- c. per month. But the 
P. allowed to increase in view of 
which the investment of the 
nt and consequently its realization 
Accordingly, the money 


вет а 
pc Ре і 
he reasons 4 


ecure 


orrowe 


Wade is а : 
юр. с. per month while on the same 


Imnciple, the interest payable by the 
merchants who trade by sea is allowed to 
mount up to the maximum rate of 20 p. c. 
er mensem.* 

A disregard of the maximum limits is 
punished with fines payable not only by 
the money-lender and the intermediary but 
lo by the witnesses to the transaction.T 


The interest on grain in seasons of good 
marvest shall not exceed more than half its 
апу when valued in money; that on 
he capital contributed by the members of 


RUNS „reached ап exorbitant height and 
m AMARE Decessitated a readjustment of debts. 
eo „Twelve Tables (B.C. 451-450) first, 
it of (Re acitus, limited the rate to one twelfth 
BEES capital....In B.C. 347 interest was fresca 
y Ше үле 342 it was abolished altogether 
Erat je zenucia, Although the prohibition of 
The Ley оеша ше law, it was found impracticable 
td the SAPE аб the Consuls Sulla апа Rufus 
tree of the ot interest at 12 p.c. per annum....By а 
it through senate in B.C. 50 this became the legal 
| iodorug mE ше Roman provinces." : 
idle of the S Sicilian who visited Egypt in the 
[about th tst century B.C. gives us some informa- 
Ose |} e carly Egyptian law on this point : “For 
e lay, oney by contractin writing, it was 
usury above what would double the 
ео 3t payment should be made only out of 
goods ; but his body was hot to be liable 


= 


| se E 
* debtor’ to imprisonment : and those were counted 


or : à 
Ur, or i 89005 which he had either earned by his 
Отецот зт Seen bestowed upon him by the just 


(Diodorus Val. 1, Bk. 1, Ch. МІ, p, 81). 

"Trausl. by C. Booth. 
Uii? Jain. uses the word ‘araa? 
Context— 
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а commercial company shall be one-half 
of the profit and be payable as each year 
expires. In case of partners who by long 
absence or by maladies such as idiocy are 
disabled from participation in the business, 
they may be discharged from partnership by 
being paid twice the amount of their ori- 
ginal сара]. 

A person claiming interest when it is not 
due, or claiming as principal the sum-total 
of the real principal and interest shall pay 
a fine of 4 times the amount under dispute. 
False claims were punishable with fines of 
4 times the amount falsified. If both the 
debtor and the creditor mis-state their 
claims, the punishment is divided between 
them in the proportion of 1 : 3. 

Favours are shown to the following 
persons by allowing them an exemption 
from payment of interest—(1) persons en- 
gaged in long-continued sacrifices, probably; 
in view of the general good believed to 
have been produced thereby; (ii) the dis- 
eased ; (iii) those detained in the house of 
their preceptor for studies; (iv) minors; 
and (v) the indigent. 

The repayment of debts is also subject 
to the following rules.* ‘The creditor is 
fined r2 panas if he refuses to accept in: 
proper time the sum due unless the refusal’ 
be founded upon some adequate grounds, 
Moreover, in case of refusal the sum ten- 
dered may be deposited by the debtor with 
some third person and no interest accrues 
upon it foz the time subsequent to the date 
of deposit. 

The créditor is liable to а penalty for 
want of diligence on his part to realize his 
money within ro years next following the 
due date ; for after this period the loan 15 
barred by limitation. But exceptions are 
made in favour of (i) the senile, (i) the 
diseased, -(iii) the distressed, (iv) minors, 
(v) sojourners in other countries; (v1) persons: 


who have forsaken their country (Send): 


ж The text is famed amaA amener чеп! 
amnfae:” should be “‘qarfae” In 
Caa,” “т? has been explained as 
h ) 
E are meant. One suffering from these would be 
«тына, erm D ee 
+ Cf Yajn. IL, 45—“If a creditor, for the multiplica 
о И money, does not take it when offer 
and if the latter depos 


by the debtor ; 
ARR e pgleelanclieeuesases from that date.” 


y 
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and (vii) those who were prevented from 
| claiming their dues owing to political or 
; other disturbances. 

} The sons of a deceased debtor shall repay 
| the principal with the interest thereon. If 
the deceased has no sons, the debts shall 
be paid by those who inherit his property. 
Or the debt shall be paid by the surviving 
joint-debtors if it was contracted jointly 
with them.* Where there are sureties for 
payment, they shall be held liable. 

The rules as to surety for payment of a 
debt are: a minor cannot stand as surety. 
If there be no restrictions in the contract 
of surety as to time or place, it'shall be 
borne by the sons, grandsons or any persons 
inheriting the property of the deceased 
surety in case the debt be not paid by the 
debtor. lhey have also to bear the liability 
of the deceased person as surety in regard 
to (1) personal services, (ii) marriage-dowery 
and (11) transactions concerning’ immove- 
able property. 

When there are several debts owing by 
a single person to several creditors, two 
creditors cannot sue the debtor simulta- 
neously except in the case of opposition by 

* Won gat gale ven gat ат Rae: 
wey fem: ябай al 

Cf. Yajn. II, =: 


УШ, 166; Narad 


1,52; Vishnu V], 27,28 f ; Manu 
al, 2f; Brihaspati XI, Bp 


I? poetry is a mighty power to.move and 
affect the human feelings and to raise 

.. them from the dreary isolation of indi- 
vidualism into a divine harmony with the 
heart of the Universe, Enoch Arden by Lord 
‘Success of supreme merits. 

em which has called forth the 
ic d the noblest powers 
l'he sweet music of its rhythm, 
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ENOCH ARDEN* 


became ‘the strong heroic so 


E : ESA = thi h he rose 
г Santini Public Domain. cuu ЊАДДИ whic! f a de 


е 

the debtor* and in the suit 
the debts has to be proved befor 

No suit for debt can lie betw 
and wife, father and son, and brothe 
undivided interests. Cultivators and 2m el 
ment servants cannot be apprehended due. 
working hours for debts contracted by thes due | 


the order ор |! 
e the Court -. 
een husband $ 


The wife 15 not as a rule li ү. prima 
able for the |! 
debt of her husband even if it be acknow good- 
ledged by her, except in the case of debts magni 
due to herdsmen and cultivators. rights 
. a respec 
A husband is liable for the debt of his when 
wife and. if he absconds without making Jf tea: 
any provision for the debt, he shall be fined Annie 
with the highest amercement. If he denies ess t 
. б ' ' 
the debt, witnesses will be depended Upon intr 
i TU MN ; ] femini 
ж Wfasmia—resisting (M. W 3) sweeti 
. T The meaning of this exception is to safeguard the | her b 
interests of these useful occupations for the benefit of them 
the public. ў : 
E с : К both— 
The texi has 989. Yajn. uses the word site |. ге, 
н y à maybe re: 
(1, 168) in the sense of “а cultivator who takes half з 
the crop for his labour.” Е 
i In the Sanhitas, eg. in Vajn. II, 47 апай © ee 
Narada I, 18, 19, Brihaspati XI, 50, 53, Bishnu Vl, the mi 
32, 37, the husband is not as a rule liable fcr the debt Hay 
of his wife unless it be contracted for the benefit of 4 on th 
the family. Among herdsmen, washermen, hunters; work 
B B ` B ` F; I 
distillers of spirit, &c., the husband is invariably liable” he 
for the wile's debt, because “the income of these men em ; 
depends on their wives and the lousehold expenses гапа 
are borne by them also,” first, 
Eno 
I$ st 
Ortum 
Canno 
Set his 
and « 
n eeling 
: the {stre 
The opening scene reveals pretty ved me 
three main characters of the book. e c 


de! and гил 


is represented as ‘stronger-ma ) 
B erior W! 


even in his boyish days-by a sup a 
The children played at keeping house D e. 
cave of a long line of cliffs ао was 
waste and lumber of the shore.’ Enoch © 

host one day, Philip the next, 
still was mistress. But Enoch, A 
sailor's lad, would hold poses x ho» 
week and bar out Philip. ee ven 
; e 

in this mimic play of life by а p. 
of will. The boy Enoch shows (2 


e the master О 


f his lovely Annie. But more “of this 
0 


and ilip, a good-natured boy full 
x Ше for ae had to be reconciled to 
band ud lot when Enoch would hold pos- 
rs of rn of her for а week but this submis- 
Жолы АЕ to his lot was not of glad assent but 
iring | sion агу to feebleness of body and 
hem, | Ely "to weakness of will. Philip's 


` the P od-nature had none of the charms of that 


now- = Gnanim ous, joyous surrender of his own 
debts nee in favour of Enoch which extorts 

D from all but it claims our pity 
f his | when ‘all flooded with the helpless wrath 
king | of tears’ he shrieked out ‘I hate you Enoch.’ 
fined | Annie, ‘the little wife’ of fascinating loveli- 
enies ‘ness, the prettiest ‘little damsel in the port’ 


ont  jsintroduced to us as a perfect image of 
feminine grace and gentleness. She is all 
sweetness and is no little disturbed when 
rdthe Ther boy-lovers fall out and she comforts 
eft of ет by saying that she will be wife to 
both—a saying which strangely comes to 
be realised in future by that mysterious 
power of circumstances which everyday 
пф 1070165 in the world the pride of love and 
u Vi, the might of will. 
e im Having made a few introductory remarks 
de jo the three principal characters of the 
labe | УОК we shall now proceed to consider 
emen | ‘tem as they appear before us in the various 


penses J'rnsactions of life. Let us look at Enoch 
rst, aA 


Enoch is 


А 


s half 


a marvel of human imagination. 
Sees muscular way of building a 
ARS e the midst of utter destitution 
Set his ] ut win our admiration. He has 
nd w: Aft on Annie. Нег lovely presence 
| ep ПЕ disposition have worked his 
tren tO that stage of admiration which 
im eens hand and heart. Love drives 
the boldest efforts and 'seven 
mutua Years of health and competence and 

is SCIENS and honourable toil’ roll on. 
him Ж а wild greed of gain which starts 
Who ^n foil. We often find that persons 


бс: the „morning of their lives in the 
i int e of. indigence leave no stone 
or & зр] to make the eve beam with the 
who s 4) CTS of an affluent ease. Ambition 


i Bb d 
ven thames SPTing of all their activity. The 


EY d day, mec humiliations of their unhappy 
ig. a Massi "eY seek to redeem by making or 
a pice ae that wealth the want of which 
” Т к them so helpless; for it is 


fo man to s 
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favours of society and to try to show that 
his right hand has not lost the power to 
wipe out the disgrace of indigence. Hence 
it is seen that ambition operates power- 
fully in the bosoms of persons living 
beneath the frigid coldnesses and the 
obdurate scorns of society. Enoch is born 
to such a state of hateful poverty, baving 
been ‘made orphan by a winter shipwreck,’ 
But constituted of nobler stuff, he never 
suffers himself to be victimised by a frantic 
lust of power and influence. He applies 
the superb energies of his body and mind to 
the slow building up of a fortune but the 
genial currents of love allay the heats of 
such a stressful pursuit. Hence it is that 
the man rises from his poverty in sucha 
silent, unobtrusive manner that the storms 
of the phenomenon are hidden from our 
view. 

However, the trait of character spoken of 
above is by no means an uncommon one 
in the world. But what is it that surrounds 
the hero with a perpetual glory ? Enoch, 
to my mind, is an example of pious fortitude 
to all those who sit darkling under the 
deadly shadow of some baleful calamity. 

The day is hid in cloud. The winds 
beat hard. Life is a prey to the cruel rage 
of untoward, nay, crushing circumstances 
and the lustrous optimism of our brighter 
Enoch was 
in such a gloomy situation of life. The 
misery that fell to-his lot is not the ordinary 
portion of humanity; for how many are 
fated to spend long, long years in a dreary 
island clean of human footsteps save those 
of their own with a miserably slender 
prospect of return? ‘Over his early-silver- 
ing head the sunny and rainy seasons 
came and went year after year but no sail. 
‘A phantom made of many phantoms moved 
before him haunting him.’ ‘The beauteous 
hateful isle returned upon him,’ but in all 
this the resolute faith of the man held him 
up. Je € 8$ glorious. object—Enoch's 
religion. The best and.brightest in Enoch 
was not his Jove but his religion. 
was to him verily a shield and a buckler. 


Who ever suspected ere the man fell into 
"his dismal situation that religion was the 


bedrock of his heart’s strength ? Was he not 


found mixing with the gay crowds of men. 
'and women when he lived 'seven happy. 


ln Rubia Орт ебчгик А аро о btt Напашай competence’ аз о 
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them? Did anything about. him smack of 
religion ? No. Yet the man immured within 
the rocky bounds of a sea-girt island had 
no other source of strength and consolation 
than religion. No one finds iue ever 
giving way to peevish unbelief. No one 
finds him ever yielding to emotions of 
despair and bitterness but 
‹ had not his poor heart 
Spoken with That, which being everywhere 
Lets none, who speaks with Him, seem 
all alone, 
Surely the man had died of solitude." MH 
A whining, groaning, puling religion is 
not Enoch's but it is a religion which dwells 
at the very bottom of his heart and strength- 
ens the bottom alone, without ever 
floating up into the surface and it is this 
bottom-religion which arms him with power 
in an overwhelmingly mightier assault of 
trial when he once more finds himself 
amidst his own and yet not his own and 
when loneliness becomes loneliness in the 
strictest sense of the word and cruelly preys 
upon his vital spirits. Enoch passes the 
bravest moment when ensconced behind the 
yew he sees that ‘which he better might 
have shunned’ and ‘staggered and shook’ 
and ‘feared to send abroad:a shrill and 
terrible cry which in one moment, like the 
blast of doom, would shatter all the happi- 
ness ofthe hearth.' 'The man is smitten 
down by the sight—Philip, ‘the slighted 
suitor of old times,’ now the ‘lord of his 
rights and of his children’s love’ and ‘reign- 
ing in his place’ and Annie happy with her 
new home—and he prays and what a prayer 
Big Religion when it is natural is a lamp 
unto our feet in darker days and men are 
not decked in it as vain women set off their 
Serenata qe renes at aon 
: - Enoch’s religion is beautiful 
Бу its naturalness and simplicity and no one 
has the slightest suspicion of what illumincs 
his heart until the fateful moment comes 
frowning upon him in all the Savage gloom 
ofa desperate woe. Hence to contemplate 
noch’s religion is to contemplate the 


enial and. self-possession will 
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"Enoch is attractive not only by reason © 


y companion of gen io 
| EUER 


The prote TERATE 


he throws over his lower appetites : н 
natural to him that even in the pu $0 | 
approaching death when Miriam Lane en 
the ‘current of her easy tears’ 
to fetch ‘his bairns’ (children) he, in i 
struggles of departing breath, says Sd 


‘Woman, disturb me not now at the last, 
But let me hold my purpose till I die, 

Sit down again ; mark me and understand, 
While I have power to speak. I charge you E 
When you shall see her, tell her that | died J 
Blessing her, praying for her, loving her . 
Save for the bar between us, loving her ; 

As when she laid her head beside my own, 
And tell my daughter Annie, whom I saw 

So like her mother, that my latest breath 
Was spent in blessing her and praying for her. 
And tell my son that I died blessing him, 
And say to Philip that I blest him too ; 

He never meant us anything but good. 

But if my children care to see me dead, 

Who hardly knew me living, let them come, 

I am their father ; but she must not come, 
For my dead face would vex her after-life, 


In brief, Enoch Arden, as we have already 
observed, is a marvel of human imagination - 
not in consequence of any grotesque and 


r pect 
out-of-the-way lineaments of character but hav 
of the very shapely and natural proportions 4 pap 
of growth he exhibits and it is, therefore M rie. 


no exaggeration to say thathe will be the 
happy companion of readers from genera: 3 
tion to generation. i 

But nothing that I have said © above 1 
exhausts the beauty of. Enoch's charactel 


all the riches of goodness I have laid Rut | 
to readers’ view but by something W e 
surpasses the bounds of a narrow kep P 1 
dares into the brave domain of the In DAS 1 


It is a'fashion in these days to profes ae 
love of literature. Numbers of п. а Eu 
women beguile their tedious hours W! СЕ | ГУ 
enormous volumes that daily elbow s like ES 
way into the world and averw ie i Е ae 
the plagues of Egypt. A Moses mus: Tha 
vene and save the helpless” P ue 
admirably does the work we are S. n 
save us from the plagues of literati v aba, 
bring us within sight of some E 
potent influence reaches туа | Ink 
very purlieus of the soul. WE | iyi 


rise contented from the st 


d Enoch been a mere lover his claims to 
a 


18 gq {legiance though unquestionably great 

се op | ouf Я have received a set-back somewhere. 
= with | woul vd uite otherwise. It is something 
leave J But шн his deep love for Annie that has 
D the. Und me look upon him in that strange 
Paling which transcends admiration. [am 


of opinion that the highest function of 
literature is to rouse in us the dormant 
sense of our direct affinity to the Infinite 
} Being. Literature seeks to bring us in 
sight of the sublime portals of the Everlast- 
ingin many а diverse manner ; for those 
who create literature are men of genius and 
‘genius’, as an eminent writer has it, ‘is a 
promontory running out into the Infinite.’ 
Enoch Arden is dear to us ashe unlocks 
the mute language of our souls. He does 
not rest satished with smiting upon the 
tenderest chords of our hearts alone but he 
reveals to us the measureless dimensions of 
the soul. Superficial readers of the poem 
may be tempted to speak of Enocb's love 


| now, 


ready 


as the most glorious phenomenon before 
ation ! their eyes. Ihave no doubt, profound res- 
e and ресе for the depth of Enoch’s heart but I 
ОШ have already observed in the course of this 


paper that it is Enoch's religion which 
mses superior to everything that claims our 
admiration and this religion is the religion of 
the worship of the Infinite. What comes 
more direct to us than the worship of the 


'efore, 
зе the 
nera- 


ibove | Infinite? What tells us more effectively 
en | ү! we are than the message that is borne 
"ud 2 from the bosom of the Infinite? Had 
vhich.] mus lore been shut up and besieged 
АШ a M the close barriers of. transitory 
nite х ons and had it not -braved the illimi- 
fess à [E _of the Everlasting where 
an niversalitg> is lost and swallowed up in 
h the 3 face do eun Enoch would not have the 
their i the vokea any homage beyond the one 
s like d Enoch : accords to martyrs of love. But 
intel 3 time. а pscends the space-limit and the 
How Tha. n by speaking with the Boundless 
SSIDEPT meree: noch’s religion, therefore, is nota 
and- ы D OUS restraint” over his baser appetit- 
jose 4 9ra : reat 2 
yhos? above p Mere glad submission to the Will 
9 the tight ut a distinct recognition of his birth- 
rally Infinit of his birthright as the child of the 
ро divine and it is this recognition of our 


| Nore th Irthright which surrounds us with 
| g an twelve legions of angels against 
; honos sive ills of life ang. males opr knees 
8 at we may stand and aint: 
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definition—is to barter the flesh. 
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We shall bring our discourse to a close 
by touching briefly upon the character of 
Annie and that of Philip. Annie is a 
woman ofa winning grace of disposition. 
She is, as we have already observed, all 
sweetness. Her figure, whenever it meets | 
our eye fills us with a welling tenderness i 
of emotion. She is the sweet interposer | 
between the quarrelling lovers. She presides 
over the household of Enoch like a good 
angel of God. What Enoch earns by the 
hot sweat of his brow is made sweet by the 
kindly affection of Annie. By an unex- 
pected stroke of misfortune Enoch has to 
leave his dear Annie. The parting-scene ; 
calls forth the deepest pathos of the heart Be 
and brings into relief the profuse charms 
of Annie's nature. Then the silent sorrows 
of Annie during her days of separation. from 
Enoch are depicted with a telling effect. 
Annie pines away as a flower pines without 
light and air. Nevertheless, we feel sorry 
to see Annie, the idol of Enoch's heart, the 
stay of all his tender emotions, the guardian 
angel of his domestic peace, nay, his all-in- 
all in life, betraying her trust when the 
trial grows the sorest. From a worldly 
point of view, there are circumstances that 
palliate Annie’s guilt but we are of opinion 
that Annie belies. the highest standard of 
conjugal fidelity. Annie is right when she 
says to Philip that she cannot love twice 
but we are inclined to. believe that what 
makes Annie surrender herself to Philip is 
not love, pure and simple, but gratitude 
and a fear of ‘the lazy gossips of the port.’ 
Annie, a creature of loveliness, lacks that 
strength: of will which alone could have 
braced her up to hold by the ideal of wifely 
devotion revealed to her inner conscious- 
ness. It would have been no cruelty, no 


marry Philip; for love is not gratitude and 
it cannot be exchanged for silver and gold 
nor even for generous sympathy such as 
Philip exhibited. Love is a mysterious 
feeling and its laws are yet unknown to us. 
To marry out of gratitude or out of any 


other sentiment but that inexplicable, 
mysterious emotion known as love—an. 


emotion which: is up in arms against 
endeavours to bind it down to a dea 


firmly convinced, therefore, that Ann 


mixed up with Dow egre of 
people when Philip's ring girt her ча 
If we have understood aright, Annie’s was 
not and could not be that holy sanctity of 
feeling which makes the twain one and 
though it would have added to the tragic 
colours of the poem to see Annie stoutly 
refusing Philip and pining away for yet 
longer years like the widow-bird piping 
disconsolate for her love among the forlorn 
foliage, yet the dark sublimity of tragedy 
would have been more in accord with the 
deeper inward whispers of the human nature 
than the pale and lurid glow which the 
poet has cast upon the lonely days of the 
woman. But Annie is sacrificed, the lovely 
flower cut off to reveal Enoch, and Annie 
loses as Enoch gains. 

Next comes Philip and stands before the 
bar of wise opinion. We have not many 
words. to say about him, but everybody will 
agree with us when we say that Philip’s 


Moz than a quarter of a century has 
elapsed since the National Congress 
of India was founded under the 

leadership of an Englishman to voice the 

&rowing aspirations and hopes of the 

educated Indians, to further the small 

beginning of a system of self-government 
introduced by one of the greatest liberal 
and most loved Viceroys of India, Since 
then it has passed through phases of derision 
and indifference, suspicion and contempt and 
finally survived even the shock of internal 
strife. Now it has come to be recognised 
“aS a normal part of our political life, 
Friends and foes alike admit that it has 
succeeded in drawing the attention of the 
ruling Power to the evils and imperfections 
n the existing Tegime, to the grievances 


bilities of 
f 
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e 
was a generous heart and that h 


eb 
help Annie and her children in th “Ban t 


ote yphe 
eir distress 


jg th 


with a quite unselfish motive, But wh hea te. 
took advantage of Enoch’s absence ang Lee 
Annie’s poverty is a question left to Psycho. 8 

logy to answer. We shall close our dm ү 
course only by asking one question and i a 
is this, ‘Is not the life-long hunger Which үс: 
Philip bore in his heart of à deathless ' Ud 
character? Does not hunger assail its food on 
whenever it findeth it?’ In satisfying a © an 
life-long hunger Philip acted but as all ide 
flesh is apt to act and we have no reason Wes 
to be severe on him. Suffice it to say that | pyf 
Philip gave ample proof of a stout, manly Bus 


heart when in spite of his affluent circums- 
tances he remained faithful to his first love 
and bore a life-long hunger in his heart 
without any. prospect of being ever filled 
for many and many a lonesome year. 


CHUNILAL MUKERJI. 


tion of the Indians owes to the Congress 
and its leaders who in the initial stages of 
disheartening indifference and ignorant 
opposition of the people themselves, SEN 
its course so successfully. It is nct mean 
to undervalue these services, nor to 887 
the usefulness of the Congress, һы 
to suggest some improvements 1 
existing organisation. 

The last generation has ea eae 
changes of considerable magnitude weal 4 
social, economic and political condi dn: 
Schemes of industrial € P. Я 


witnessed Y 


| in the East. The entire East 
; g with the pulsations of active 

5 d determined endeavour. The self- 
fife, 2 dair of the East is swiftly giving 
satisfe es spirit of ambition ; the hold of 
y. m of traditions and antiquated ideas 
pea slipping away. The emergence of 
Sedition’ and the necessity of rapid 
D est to changing environment have 
ine the powerful factors in the Renais- 
ance of the East. То these have been 
added the commercial competition of the 
West and the exploitation of their resources 
by foreign capital and labour. Impending 
i danger is the most powerful stimulant of 
activity. 

Progressive forces have been operating in 
| all directions. Governors and the governed 
| alike have been affected by them. The 
policy inaugurated in the time of Lord 
Ripon culminated in Lord Morley's Re- 
forms of 1909, and its future course was 
indicated in the Royal announcement at 
| the last Delhi Durbar. The ideal of a self- 
governing India has passed from the sphere 
of the fanciful to. the plane of practical 
politics; it no longer lodges in the 
Maginative minds of young Indians only. 
The ideal itself is no longer called in 
question; the matter of dispute or contro- 
versy is merely as to the length of time 
d gael: before the realisation of 

The fulfilment of the ‘aims that the 
i has set itself involves as а 
Sot B preliminary, political education 
| secured UNE people, and this cannot be 
| efficiens without ceaseless endeavour and 

mo ешш Year after year the 


Critic: as met; year after year it has 
'Cised the ; 


wa 


Country, po; events happening in the 
sed | tions oF прса out the faults and imperfec- 
the Suggested le existing system of Government, 
; of emande improvements, formulated из 
an- S, but hitherto it has never taken 

+ N 
a i кагу Cody doubts that India ought to progress 
' roces is to ,BOVernment; but nobody knows how the 
p АШ e». 9 YE carried out or what the ultimate end 
licy Ж hu". P- 623.—The Round Table, September 1912. 
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any active steps either to convince the 
authorities of the justice of its demands or 
to persuade the public about the necessity of 
removing its grievances. The primary test 


AX 


of sincere conviction is unselfish and in- a 
cessant endeavour. 

Many things have changed within the a 
last twenty-five years, but the Congress has ў 
stood immobile, unchanged, unresponsive 
to the growing requirements of our times. 
Presidents have come and gone; their e 
speeches too rigidly cast in one mould have p" 


excited а momentary interest in the press, 
provided a kind of political diversion for 
the people at large, and been soon forgotten. 
Every year about the time of August or 
September people read in the papers about 
the election of the President, about the 
choice of provincial committees, about the 
decision of the All-India Committee. How 
the President is elected, by whom and on 
what principles—all these matters are only 
known to the electors themselves. How 
the. committees are organised, how the 
members are chosen, perhaps elected, 
whether any change in the personnel of 
the committees has taken place since the 
beginning of the Congress, are matters 
impossible for the general public to know. 
The curiosity of the inquisitive few 
remains unsatisfied; the grumblings of the 
impatient outsiders remain unheeded! 
The critic of bureaucracy not seldom behaves 
himself like a bureaucrat, as was seen at the 
last session of the Congress. The feeling 
of rebellion against this unjustifiable and 
unmeaning autocracy seems apparently 
gathering force and becoming more arti- 
culate as seen from this year's disputes 
about the presidential election and the 
reluctance of the Beharis to acquiesce in 
the decision of the Central Committee. It 
is no wonder that these old invisible bodies 
— provincial and central—do not command 
the same respect, the same ready acceptance 
of their proposals as before. The time has 
come when the educated public should be 
in’ closer touch with the conduct of the 
Congress in order to make its voice heard, 
to render its demands more effective, and . 
to give them a touch of representative 


character. ! 


i ШЕ pcm 
The work of the Congress to be usef 


p 


^ 
| 


: Congress has set itse 
attained and be of | 


criticisms of Government measures, and. that 
too not infrequently by presidents who can 
in no sense be regarded as persons repre- 
sentative of India or of any marked emi- 
nence. The strength of an organisation 
consists in its leaders, and unless they are 
chosen in the case of the Congress with 
due regard to their intellectual attainments, 
their past records, their wide reputation — 
if not popularity, and above all, their 
public services, it is hopeless to expect such 
an institution to achieve anything of lasting 
good. During the last few years our lack 
of public men has been strikingly shown 
by the difficulties attending the presidential 
choice. To avoid the unpleasant and 
ungraceful appearance of choosing the 
same men over again the Congress Com- 
mittee has been forced to fall back on 
lawyers with lucrative practice, perhaps 
of local eminence, but without absolutely 
any claim of being politicians, or even 


having taken part in politics of this 
country. For a short time before the 
Session of the Congress they suddenly 


emerge into prominence, only to relapse 
soon after into their wonted obscurity. 
It is a singular fact that apart from the 
actual founders of the Congress not a single 
public man of eminence has come out from 
the ranks of the risinf generation, and 
those who had the good fortune of becom- 
ing presidents have hardly attracted much 
notice beyond their own circle of admirers 
have hardly done anything more than 
deliver the usual hour-and-a-half speeches 
set in the old form. 

The intensity of public opinion in a 
country can be appraised by the interest 
that the People take in the affairs of their 
шн its character can be seen by the 
D c cO qualities that its 

р 58, ѕ essentia] therefore that 
the presidential honour should fall 1 
men of recognised import Ren 
thing more than a LONE JE bo ome 

WIS лр orlegal importance, 

-Eovernment that the 


If, as said above, to be 
j asting benefit to this 
ил involves a long course of political 

A enment and a slow spread of а sense 


gee nota thing that can be 
overnment on the demand 
gress. To be of any real va 
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е 

and ability in accomplishing some thi 
more solid, more practical than mere D 
feats of criticism. It is not an altos 
unjustifiable reproach cast at the ni 
that organisation, administrative cp 
and public spirit are not their Particular] 
strong points. For twenty-five years the 
Congress has been working on the same 
lines as laid down by its founders at a time 
when political activity or interest in public 
affairs was confined toa relatively small 
number, when the press was іп its infancy 
when the people of the country were just 
being initiated in the art of municipal self- 
government. Since then many reforms 
have been effected—some of them no 
doubt owing to the efforts of the Congress 
and the representatives—if not of the 
entire, at least of a section of the non- 
official public have been given a more or 
less direct share in the determinations of - 
Government councils. In face of all this 
the Congress appears to be quite satisfied 
with its old and now ineffectual method 
of political organisation. The wonder 
is how in spite of so many defects in the 
organisation the Congress regularly meets 
at all. : 

I think everybody would be agreed asto 
the desirability of having some sort of 
permanent political organisation not merely 
to criticise the doings of the Government, 
but actively to co-operate with it wher- 
ever feasible, and to give expression (0 
the wishes of the people. Its activities 
should not be limited to the last fortnight 
of the year only, but extended throughout 
the year. А central body with provincia 
branches should act as a centre of informa: 
tion about the country, asa channel oL diss 
buting suitable literature on the potus 
and economic problems of India among t 
masses at large and at a later stage, апаш i 
resources being adequate, to send mut ; 
aries for the purpose to the villages and IN | 
tricts still in the splendid isolation of Le | 
ance. The provincial bodies should be es 
posed of influential and well-known ре 
chosen on some basis of franchise and sho m 
act mainly in contributing a certain ро 
tion of the expenditure of the central © 
mittee and reserving the rest of their co 
tions to themselves for local activ! 


irected to the activities ОЁ the 


and the public given a larger and more 

+ һаге 1п its control.: It is fundamen- 
oe ortant for the success of the orga- 
at the present practically co- 
stem of election, or still worse 
n by influence in the central as 
vincial committees should be 
Once the efficiency. of provin- 
the standard of 


optive SY 
потіпа 10 
well as pro 
abolished." © 


. Ы а 
: 1 bodies 1s improved, 
aly hip of the Congress would natural- 


sidents : 
s up, and the present undesirable state 
1 personal considerations and individual 


jealousies playing part in the election would 
be avoided. The annual meetings of the 
asociation would continue as at present. 
| But its influence would be more extensive 
| and far-reaching. 

The Congress has hitherto neglected al- 
together an integral part of the Indian 
Empire and failed to take any notice of the 
political development of the native states 
which rule over more than 70,000,000 souls. 
Itis very important that the Indians should 
show some indisputable proof of their ad- 
© ministrative capacity and political genius 
їп governing the states where they are not 
hampered by the interference of the Indian 
Government, where they have a carte 
blanche for the good and evil of the people; 
Where ‘they are at liberty to try political 
periments and evolve a form of govern- 
ment suitable to the genius and require- 
ER e the sons of the soil. It is but 
easel that an alien government should 
the Е A watch and draw conclusions from 
ae Heke capacity shown by us in our 
satisfact: ; and one can by no means with 

ton see the immensely inferior rule 
у princes with but a few noble 
their b their thoughtless extravagance, 
Short а погане and autocratic sway 1n 
робо the evils attending personal and 
he peo nas and these acquiesced in by 
à count. е. As long as the government of 
Vidua] o eod or bad, depends on its indi- 
Vereign, there can be no permanent 
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security of law and justice, no proper basis 
of progress. How many citizens of our 
numerous native states can boast of greater 
civic freedom, greater autonomy, greater 
security under their own native rule? Is 
not the lasting inferiority of most of these 
States in efficiency and justice, liberty and 
security to what we enjoy under an alien 
rule a serious obstacle to the political 
development of India? Does not our 
education for greater political freedom lose 
its raison d’etre in face of this apparent 
incapacity to evolve a satisfactory constitu- 
tion suited to our requirements, answering 
our ambitions, even when we are left to rule 
ourselves with a minimum of outside inter- 
ference except in cases of grave injustice 
and chronic anarchy ? 


These and many other of our own imper- 
fections the Congress has to take into 
account and try to eradicate them in course 
of time by means of education, discipline. 
and developing a sense of. civic duty. 
Causes underlying the surface and vitally 
affecting our development—causes more 
profound than prominent, it has to consider. 
Little good can be wrought by feats of ver- 
bal eloquence exhibited once a year. The 
tasks it has to accomplish are of consider- 
able magnitude; above all, time and energy 
are necessary to fulfil them. The goal of 
self-government can only. be reached by 
efficient organisation, incessant endeavour 
and correct focussing of enlightened public 
opinion. ` i 

The suggestions here made are not new, 
and the object of this article will be fulfilled 
if it induces those who are responsible as the 
leaders of the Congress and have power to 
improve and expand its machinery to make 
a thorough examination of the existing 
organisation and - endeayour to meet the 
growing requirements of the country with- 
out delay and without the traditional slow- 
ness of our people. Cu 
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answers have been given. Let me 
‘ous facts connected- with the 
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1. They are twins and inseparable. 
^ They are the twin children of 


Vivasvat (R.-V. ro, 17, 2): 
3. Their mother is Heaven (т, 182, 1), 
; Ocean (Sindhu, т, 46, 2); 
Saranyü (10, 17, 2). 
© Their mother disappeared at the time 
of their birth (1o, 17, 2). | 
‘5. They dwell with Vivasvat (т, 46, 13). 

6. They are the Performers of Sacrifice 
with the season (1, 15, 11)—Ritunā Yajna- 
yahasa. 

7. “Of all the gods they are most closely 
connected with honey.’ (Macdonell) 
They are said to be fond of honey (madhü- 
yu, madhvi) or the drinkers of it (madbupa). 

8. They give honey to the bee (r, 112, 
21). 

em Only the car of the Asvins is honey- 
hued (madhu-varna 5, 77, 3) or honey- 
{ bearing (madhu-vahana (1, 157, 3, &c.) 
| то. “The attribute rudravartan: (8, 22, 
| 14 &c.) having а red path' is peculiar to 
| 


them and they are the only gods called 
golden-pathed, hiranya-vartani, (r, 92, 18, 
&c.), an epithet otherwise only used (twice) 
| of the rivers." 

ty. When Süryà, the daughter of the 


| Sun, ascends their car (1, 116, x7, &c.), 
. shining rays of the Sun spread around them 
(5) 73» 5): em 
| 12. The Asvinsare red (rudra) and bright 
- (s'ubhra). 
13. They dispel darkness (6, 62, т, &c.) 
I4. Only the car of the Asvins is 


“triangular in shape (tribrit d has th 
"seats (кїр | конш. 


I5. Тһе саг is gener i 
three wheels (Gnas) a = 
16. Sometimes it is said to have two 
wheels, one of which js placed on the neck 
of the bull (ny-aghnyasya ^ mürdhani 
T, 30, 19). 
17. One is fixed 
(5) 73) 3)- . 
18. It 1s without horse (1, 120, 10, &c.) 
19. It is sometimes said to be drawn by 
puc. (т, 117, 2, &c.), birds (6, 63, 6; xo, 143, 
5), swans (4, 45, 4), eagles (r, 118, 4), bird 
ds (x6, 63, 7) (8; 5, 7). - 


and the other moves 


: 7) or eagle steeds 
4t I$ sometimes said to be d 

buffalo or buffaloes (Kakuha, = рга 
gle ass ‘Rasabha, 8, 74› 7, &e.). 

s also said to beha whig 


EE 
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(Vrisabha) and. a Gangetic 
(Simsumara) (1, 116, 18). 
22. It is golden (4, 44, 4, &c.). 
23. Itis covered with the ra 5 
Sun (Süryatvach, 8, 8, 2.) JD © ig 
24. It traverses heaven and earth in. r 
single day (3, 58, 8). 8 
25. It is called parijman 


(4, 45, 1, &c.). 
(1, 180, 1). 


POrpoise 


‘going round? 
It goes round the feos 


26. It appears at early dawn (то, 3 
12, бс.) 
27. ltisseen at the lower part of the 


heaven (divah sánavi, 4, 45 1,). 

38. It is  water-sprinkling (ghritasnu 
5, 77, 3, Vrisana, т, 157, 2, &c.). ; 

29. The Asvins live in heaven. : 
30. They go near the Sun (Süryam 
pariyatheh, т, 112, 13). t 

31. Their exact locality is unknown 
(5, 74, 2-35 т, 47, 7; &с.). 

32. They are invoked to give rain by 
men heated by the sun 8, 73, 3; I 180, 8). 


33. They rescued Bhujyu from the ocean 
(Samudra) or the water-cloud (udamegha) 
in a ship which floats in the atmosphere 
(antariksa-prud, т, 116, 3) and carried him 
to his distant house (т, 119, 4) in the dry 
shore of the watery ocean (т, 116, 4). ' 

34. They are divine physicians (8, 18,8). — 

35. They renewed the youth of Chyavana 
(т, 116, 10, &c.,) and Kali (то, 39, 8, &c-). 

36. They bestow fertility on the barren — 
woman (1, 116, 13, &c.) and also on the | 
barren cow (r, 116, 22, &c.) (6, 62, 7). i i 

37. They restored the eyesight ° 
Rejrāsva (т, 116, 16, &c.),. Parāvrij (5, 11% 

.8, &c.) and Капуа (т, 117, 8, &c.). ids 

38. They give old maids husbañ > 

(т, £17, 7, and то, 39, 3, &c.) and young me^ — 

“wives (т, 112, 19, &c.) ca 3 

. They restored to the light of the 97 |. 
Мо де Rebha (то, 39, 9, &c.), MA 
- (1o, 39, 8) and Atri Saptavadhri (6, 5%, zh 
¿who had been thrown into dark pits ©” 
wells. А ; 

40. They rescued a quail from te 
of a wolf (1, 116, 14, &c.). : 

41: They fill rivers with water (т, 


rink to te 4 
тегс 
I, 


the jaws. 


1125. 


42. They gave water to d 
- thirsty Gotama (r,. 116, 9) and the 


do) t5 


Xx 


| They rescued from water > Rebha, 
| 43: a, Antak, and Bhujyu (1, 112, 5-6). 


ise vanda They sow early corn (pūrvyam 
44: ) for men (m&nave) (8, 22, 6). 
di yava "That golden-pathed river having a 
Nc fow (svetayavari) flows nearest to 
in a item of all the rivers (8, 26, 19). 

6, Their car is at the fording place .of 
und’ | ipe river (tirthe sindhūnām rathah, т, 46, 8). 
aven р approaches from the ocean (4, 43, 5). 

| 47. ‘They come on the paths which gods 
13998 have travelled (pathibhir — devayànaih, 
the Ur ees are invoked “morning and 


evening (8, 22, 4; 10, 39, I; 10, 40, 4) This 
is peculiar to them. ES 
49. They are lords of food (vajinivat, 
| 1,20, то, &c.), and are invoked to bestow 
food. à 
| о. They gave а hundred jars of honey 
from a horse’s hoof (т, 116, 7). à 


Now, let us see what we can gather from 
these facts. 
| ' From 3, ‘5, 13, 24, 25, 26, 27, 30, we may 

suppose that the Asvins are some heavenly 

body. : 

From т, we may take them to be twin 
Stars, 

We can explain 2, 4, 5, 30 only by 
assuming that the sun (Vivasvat) was in 
Conjunction with the twin stars, so that the 
Part of the heaven where they were became 


пеп Visible. 
the. | (2 Now as their car appeared at early dawn 
| ue |t must- have been west of the twin 
of | "n and consequently several degrees west 
Ha j кыне sun in conjunction with them. The 
SUM ond be first visible and then after 
ids sme time the sun. 2 : 
ei ‚0%, what are the twin stars? 
Sun ae In. R-V IO, 17, 2 the Asvins have 
Ul Astin, Called mithuna (twin) In Indian 
o 2odiacal > Castor and Pollux form the 
ot | Лоо sign Mithuna. (ii) . In Indian 
deity hae Aditya (the sun) is the presiding 
a WS ~~ ir f € two stars. In R.-V. the sun 1s 


ather. (iii) In Greek _ mythology 


4 asto, 
Asvins and Pollux are the Dioscouri (=the 
«5 Who are called in R.-V. т, 182, 1 &c., 


спе 
the foa heaven which is also the mean- 
ant . Othe, 226 Word Dioscouri). (iv) The only 
16, Ч (80 tha, martkable twin stars in the ecliptic 
_ | them) the sun may be in conjunction with 
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They are never called mithuna. They are 


called Visàkhe (= Dvisákhe, two branches). А 

Considering these points and those that 5 
follow, we may be sure that Castor and g 
Pollux are the As' vins. i 


Suryā (тт) must also Бе a star near Castor , 
and Pollux. I identify Suryā with Sirius hg 
which being the brightest star and being | 
near the sun at the time of the conjunction | | 
will naturally be called the зип» 
daughter. This also explains the passage | 
of the Rig-Veda то, бт, 5-7, where we are | 
told that the father had sexual intercourse WT 
with his own daughter. ^ 

Now, the car of the Asvins which appears 
atearly dawn and goes round the earth 
and heaven in a single day (24) must also 
be a constellation to the west of Castor and 
Pollux. What may this be? 


Looking at the heavens we find the 
constellation Auriga occupying such a posi- 
tion. Now Auriga means the charioteer. 
Where is the chariot? The Auriga 15 
composed of five stars, and the Milky Way 
passes through them so that there are three 
stars оп the side of Castor and Pollux and 
two оп the other side. These three form 
the triangular (trivrit) and three-wheeled 
(trichakra) car of the Asvins. Three other 
stars forming a little triangle near it 
called the Kid are its three seats (vandhura) 
(14, 15). There is no constellation named 
the horse пеат it; hence it is said to be 
horseless (18). But as the саг goes round 
heaven and earth.in a:day, some swift 
animals like horses, birds and swans have 
been poetically called its drawers (19). 
Indeed the car has also been called *mano- 
java’ having the swiftness of mind. IS 
- Now how to explain ‘the buffalo 
(Kakuha) which is not a swift animal? 
It should be noted that Sayana never takes 
‘tthe word Kakuha to mean the buffalo (20). - 

Now what of the ass (rasabha)? First, 
the stars called the- Kid may be the ass‘ of 
the A’svins. Secondly, rasabha may mean 
the bull. Indeed in r, 116, 18, the Asvins 
-are said to have yoked the bull апа the 
porpoise (2); У алок i 

The bull is the zodiacal sign Taurus, the 
‘bull: and the porpoise (Simsumara) “is 
‘the constellation Little © Béar. 
Bhagavat says “Sisumarascha yah prok 

:dhruvo yatra tisthati (V. 23.) Th 
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called the porpoise where the pole star 
ins. У 
POM Taurus and the Little Bear being on 
the two sides of the Auriga, they have been 
called the drawers of the car of the Asvins 

21). 5 
| Е the car is described as having 
two wheels. This is when the seer imagined 
the wheels to be separate from the three 
stars which form the body of the car (16, 
17). One of the two wheels is said to be 
placed on the head of the bull (16). Here 
the bull is the Heavenly Bull, the Taurus. 

‘That golden-pathed river having a white 
flow’ is the Milky Way which isnear Castor 
and Pollux (45). This also explains 46, 
47 and Io. Р 

I have said before that the sun was in 
conjunction with Castor and Pollux. This 
was the case when the Hindus, Persians, 
Greeks and Lithuanians were still un- 
divided, as they have similar legends as to 
the origin of the Twins. In the Avesta, 
Naonhaithya (=Nasatya) is the son of 
Vivanhant (= Vivasvat). The Greek legend 
of the Dioscouri connects the Twins with 
a sister. The Lithuanian legend also asso- 
ciates them with 'the daughter of the sun' 
who ascends their car. In the Rig-Veda we 
also see that the Twins are associated with 
Süryà, the daughter of the sun. We have 
seen before the meaning of this connexion 
of Süryà with the Twins. 

In the time of the Rig-Veda, the sun was 
not exactly in conjunction with the Twins. 
It was between the Twins and the Auriga, 
so that whereas the Auriga appeared in the 
Cast at early dawn, the Twins were also 
dimly visible in the west at evening. Hence 
it is that they were invoked also at evening 
which was rather peculiar with the Vedic 
RUE Ce us also makes us understand 

passage that the Asvins go near or 
round the sun (süryam Pariyathah) (30). 
h Now the conjunction of the sun must 
s кп а remarkable conjunction, SO as 
aw the notice of the Vedic bards who 
ate astronomers like the 
cient peoples. There are 
conjunctions: of the sun 
the stars on ecliptic 
th se at the times of vernal equinox, 
autumnal equinox, and 
Considering the facts 7, 8, 


remarkable 
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conjuncfion was at the 
equinox. Indeed the Asvins 
called ‘the performers of the sa 
the season’ (Ritunà yajnaval 
particular season may be the sp Se 
as from the Vedanga Jyotisa we find that 
sacrifices began at the time of Spring season . 
Vasante vasante jyotisàm yajeta. This T 
also clear from the Taittiriya :Brahmana 
(when vernal equinox was in the pleiades), 

Krittikasv àgnim adadhita—mukham và 
etan naksatránàm yat krittikà—mukham 
va etad ritünàm yad vasantah. : 

Sacrificial fire should be placed at the 
Krittikà.. This Krittikà is the fist of the 


naksatras. This spring is the first of the 
seasons. 
Considering the conservatism of the 


Hindus, we are sure that at the time of 
the Rig-Veda also sacrifices began at vernal 
equinox asin the time of the Brahmanas, 
Hence the particular conjunction of the 
sun was especially noticed. This was not 
only the case at the time of the Rig-Veda, 
but may also have been even at the time 
of the undivided Indo-Europeans who, as 
we know, were a sacrificing people. The 
tradition may have been handed down to 
the time of the Rig-veda and later. 

In R.-V. 3, 58, 5, they have been asked 
to come by devayàna ways (47. «lf we 
take the latter day explanation of the deva- 
yana as the time when the sun moves. to 
and..from the north of the equator, we find 
that devayàna began with the vernal equinox. 
Hence the Asvins have been properly called 
to come by devayana ways (47).  -. : 

As all nature becomes revived in the 
Spring and as the Asvins аге connected” 
with that season, they came to be теран о. 
as divine physicians (34). Hence also a 
Stories of their renewing the youth of ee 
and worn out persons (35). Hence also. 2 
their restoring the SL 
the blind (37). Spring being a blo oa А; 
and germinating season, they have I 
connected with the stories of giving Ds h 
the barren and of making barren cows mi 
cows (36). In spring birds pair; henc 
Asvins have been associated with 
marriages. They have been | PS SMS 
giving husbands to.old E m 2 
sS 


In. the Sprin 


1 
ч” 


ееп a are beneficent in so many other ways. 
WI 1 0 5 
th is explains 39 and 43. 


The Dey. when the Asvins came to be 
ml : E as divine physicians owing to these 
a per every kind of cure such as of the 
п; 20565 


Es ‚лей was attributed to them. When 
is латте - 2 : 
find comets, shooting stars and the like 
КЫЗДА) bodies are connected with human 
Bus even in our own days by the less 
wltured, the connexion of the Asvins with 
the cure of human diseases and distresses 
the would be a very natural one in primitive 
the societies. 
the ' As it is sometimes very hot after the 
Avernal equinox and as there is occasional 
the rain-fall, the Asvins have been said to give 
| of [water to drink to the thirsty (42) and have 
ral falo been invoked to give rain by men 
nas, jscorched with the sun (32). The giving of 
the {water from horse’s hoof may be explained 
not jas giving rain from a rain-cloud. 
sda, | About their filling rivers with water, it 
ime may be said that it occurs only in one 
„aS passage (т, rr2, r2) where the word rasa 
The ‘mayalso mean the lower world and has 
been so used elsewhere. This is also the 
iew of many Vedic scholars. 
1, As to the rescuing of the quail (vartika) 
гот the jaws of a wolf (vrika), Yaska’s 
"planation which has also been adopted 
d ате European scholars is quite inade- 
P 5 For if we make the quail=the dawn, 
О. wolf «the Sun, we do not find the 
rather © of the quail from the wolf, we 
the Hace the death of the quail, because 
pen disappears with the rising of the 
led Nay, V. may explain this in the following 
the ата s artika (the quail) is the. proper 


old : а female sage, a protege of the 
the Ea whom they Ner [cts a wolf or 
0 are "o Indeed in R.-V. r, 118, 8 the Asvins 
ng - mhas) to have saved VWartika from sin 
em Mat hin. In R.-V. T, 120, 7, the sage Kaksi- 
to ftom self Says to the Asvins, “Save us, ye, 


ayoh). evil vrika,” (patam no vrikad 


Sty, 5 *2_R.-V. т, 183, 4, the sage 
Уа Prays ‘Let not the Hee let not 
Wolf attack us,’ (Mà vam vriko ma 
adharsit) :—In R.-V, 2, 28, то, the 
Р) amada also prays in this way.. : 
Mineg ving of Bhujyu may also be ex- 


SIN an astronomical .myth.- The 


lon Argo is the sf? JRE Daran Gurufsó Ketoridholiectto. Harilidaeri c parents are 


юмуу Rer ep HON terii aede anor 359 


‘which floats in the atmosphere. As it 
never rises high in the sky, but- is only 
visible a little above the horizon, the 
Asvins have been said to have carried 
Bhujyu to this distant house in the dry 
shore of the watery ocean. Itis well-known 
that in the Vedas Samudra means the 
atmosphere as well. 

. From the fact that the vernal equinox was 
in Castor and Pollux at the time when the 
Hindus, Greeks, Persians and Lithuanians 
lived together, and when the Asvin myth 
arose, we may find that time. 

The longitude of Castor and Pollux is 
112. Я 

The equinox recedes т° in 72 years. The 
equinox in Castor and Pollux was, there- 
fore, 112 X 72 or 8064 years. from our 
time or 6153 B. C. 

The time of the Asvin hymns of the 
Rig-Veda may also be found from the 
datum that the car of the Asvins was visible - 
atearly dawn and the Asvins were dimly 
visible at evening. : 

Capella; the brightest star in the Auriga, 
has the longitude of 80°. The sun should 
be r5? east of this t.e., 95* long., in order that 
the car of the Asvins may be visible one 
hour before sun-rise. 

Now the time when the sun was in 95° 
at the time of the vernal equinox is 95X72 
or 6840 years from our own time or 6840 — 
1911, ten 4929 B. C. ; : ў 

We know that' the undivided Indo- 
Germans had named several stars like the 
Great Bear (Sans. Riksa, Latin Ursa, Greek, 
Arktos) and they measured the months by 
the moon. It is not, therefore, at all strange 
that they should notice the conjunction of 
the Sun with Castor and Pollux and Sirius 
at the time of the vernal equinox and should 
worship them as gods and personify them 
or rather deify them and give the story an 
anthromorphical colour. Considering the 
high antiquity at which astronomy was 
known to the Egyptians, Accadians and the 
Chinese; to claim a moderate and practical 


acquaintance of astronomy for our Aryan 


forefathers at 6153 D. C. is not certainly to 
much, especially when the different A 
languages give unmistakeable evidence © 
their civilization. Т x 
Lastly, I take Yama and Yami to. 
same as the Asvins, looked at from a: 


600 


The word Yama has also the meaning of 
twin. Two dogs guard the path of Yama 
(X. 14, 10—12). These are the Canis Major 
and the Canis Minor which are on the two 


Tue IDEAL. 


HE future of our race is to be the handi- 
work of our mothers and sisters, and 
the education that can make them 

worthy of the trust is yet far from being 
| even partially imparted to them. The ideal 
í of women's education—tbe ideal of Indian 
womanhood—is yet in the far-off distant 
future clothed in the mist of doubt, sur- 
rounded by:the halo of hope. There stands 
the mother of new India in that dim future 
girding herself for the work of nation- 
making. 


"When the women see themselves in their true 
place, as related to the soil, on which they live, as 
related to the past out of which they have sprung ; 
‘when they become aware of the needs of their 
own people; when the  motherheart has. once 
awakened in them to beat for land and people, instead 
of family, village, and. homestead alone, and when 
the mind is set to explore facts in the service of the 
heart—then and then alone shall the future of Indian 
womanhood dawn: upon the race in its actual great- 
ness; then’ shall worthy education be realised ; and 
then shall the true national ideal stand revealed." 


This is the ideal of Indian women's 
“education as outlined by the late Sister 
-Nivedita in her ‘Web of Indian Life.’ Let us 
‘ponder what our existing institutions are 
-doing for the realisation of. this ideal. Of 
‘the National Schools for Hindu girls that 
l have yet been able to see for myself two 
come uppermost in my mind—the Kanyā 
Mahāvidyālay of Jalandhar in the Punjab and 
the Hindu Girls’ School at Conjeeveram, 


y. Before I had 


.—onjeeveram l was of opinion that the 
Kanya Mahavidyalay isa mers institution 
unsurpassed by others of its kind, but 
thanks to Mr; Myron H, Phelps that he 
4 tome of “a remarkable institution 
astonished as well interested him a 

- and at last I found myself one 
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two 


hall of the institution which is training. two 
hundred future mothers of India. [ was 
hard pressed for time. So I could spend 
only two days in this institution. Having 
carefully seen it in all its details I came to 
the conclusion that the “Hindu Girls 
School at Сопјесоегат” is by far the best 
institution for the education of Hindu girls 
in our country. It is really an ideal insti- 
tution. Therefore I give here a brief history - 
and description of this unique institution 
so that our people may know what earnest 
and selfless workers can do, and what sort 
of schools can give the best education to 
our girls. True, my aim is also to win 
sympathy and help for this institution. 
This institution is a nursery of Hindu 
culture. It selects teachers with . great ^ 
caution and very carefully; the Superin- 
tendent of the School, Mr. Ramanatha 
Sharma is of opinion :— NE 
“Christian teachers are undesirable, they are not only н 
indifferent, which would be most disastrous, but are i 
opposed to national sentiments and what we Ted 
as a pious life; and by talk and example they te 
children astray.” : 
-Therefore he said :— M. i 
“What we want is Hindu women of high principis j 


M У 5 of d 
religious feeling, who are impelled by a sense © The 


towards helping the community b. teaching. 
ШЫК ү mine will lead PE women Rs 
up this course of life must come from training ГО 
approved influence.” NC 

In the Head Mistress of this insti 
he has got an ideal teacher “а well ae 
Hindu lady of a pious family, in wne 
the virtues of a Hindu woman 
developed” and who, above all, i 
loving mother to her pupils. The М 
of this national nursery has great 
“With her (Ze, [lead Mistress’) assisia 
he said to Mr. Phelps,— a 
“We hope in the near future to fill our 
pletely with mistresses selected from 


Кара Calleciion Ataridwarcareful intellect 


tution. | 
ed 


HINDU GI 


` 
- and are at the same time imbued with public 
paining 1 share their ambition to cover the country 
girit an wy institutions of this kind as there are 
duh 2 d villages. We look forward to the time when 
and v in the country may be a seminary for 
seu spiritual education, calculated to revive 
EA ust culture, philosophy and religion of the 
ancient rishis. 
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and demoralisation in the appearance and 
manners of Hindu girls—their blank faces 
devoid of religious marks, their quasi- 
European mode of dressing the hair, their 
habit of wearing a hybrid uniform intro- 
duced by the Missioneries, and their addic- 
tion to anti-Hindu songs, due to the same 
beneficent source." Sincere and unosten- 
tatious patriots as they were, they pondered 
over these alarming signs of denationalisa- 
tion; they resolved to seek a remedy, 
reflecting—'*Our women аге the very 
fortress and citadel of our religion. Every 
house is the shrine of the woman; therein 
she represents the divinity of the Hindu 


home. We must therefore strengthen our 
women and so fortify our society by 
education." 


And the result of this soliloquy is the 
tender plant of 8 years of age planted by 
Dewan Bahadur Somasundara Sastri, the 
President and Sjt. M. K. Ramanatha 
Sharma, the Suprintendent, watered by the 
charity of its patrons and nursed by 
Parvati Devi, the head-mistress with her 
colleagues, the teachers, in which they 
teach Hindu girls from the age of 5 to 13 — 
the course covering only five years, that is, 
one beginning at 5 could finish it at ro .and 
after that she would remain there as a post- 
graduate, the general average age of the 
girls in School being 7 to 12—Tamil and 
T literature, General Geography, 
India, Civics, Arithmetic, 
House-management 
(Domestic Science), Music and Drawing. 
They pay a great deal of attention to 
physical exercise, now and then outdoor 
excursions and picnic parties are arranged 
in which the girls are taught botany and 
zoology by direct observation of the Flora 
and Dauna. They have dramatic per- 
formances also from Sanskrit dramas. 


History of 


How THE SCHOOL OPENS. 


The School was closed for the Summer 
vacation. It was to open on the 19th of 
June, (1912). But I arrived in the School 


- premises on the morning of the r$th. Having 


informed beforehand of my accidental, 
or ae Suprintendent kindly called the 
pupils one day earlier; and-I found only 15 


lived outside Kanchi in other towr 
Е ttu of this circumsi 


602 


to bring out two points : I mt He di sen 
after two months’ vacation eee Mme. i 
likely to forget good many things, 

t astonishment I found them as 
туа Brea hing as if they were specially 
ready in every thing a | ccasion 
coached and prepared for the a Й 
The second point is this that the xi 
remain always in such close touch with 
the pupils that they can collect them at E 
moment's notice and that girls аге more 
eager to come to School than to stay at 
home.’ This day 1 met girls already 
assembled in their respective classes: So I 
shall begin from the next day when I was 
able to watch them come to the School 
from the balcony of the School-building. 

It was yet quite early ; the girls approached 
the School so joyfully in twos and fours, 
all walking (I mention this fact, walking, 
for in the Madras Presidency the pernicious 
and injurious Parda custom is not іп 
vogue; therefore closed Carriages are not 
among the necessary paraphernalia of Girls 
Schools there). Only а few had to. be 
reminded that they had to go to School, 
otherwise they all like and love the School 
so much that they do not wish to spend 
even a moment after dawn at home. 

As they assembled in the School hall, I 
saw some girls coming out of it. I was 
afraid that they might have been turned out. 
But I was told that their loving mother, 
the Head Mistress, had found that some of 
them had not yet washed. So they had been 
sent to wash. When I reached the hall [ 
saw the girls standing in 5 rows. [t wasa 
new spectacle to me. I saw, that for 
“each row one girl had a small dish with 

` kumkum and sandal-paste (chandan) in it, and 
she was putting this auspicious mark on the 
forehead of those who had none. This 
preliminary discipline over, the girls sang 
prayer-songs. In the meanwhile 
the teachers survey their pupils to find 
Qut uf the general health of individual 
students is good. They also find out who 

. аге absent. They know them so well that 

| they can at once detect who js not present. 

- The girls disperse in groups to their 
spective classes. In the meantime the 
names of absentees reach the Head Mistress 
irom each class. She Prepares a list and 
01015, certain teachers to visit them. 
n shi es round the cla: 

Sentees of ; 
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PORNO аз Miuku agis Collégtia Baciéweracular, the 
previ&tid- uM ce standard, nearly thos 


if they were ill and were 
after by their guardians and 
had visited them. She 

complaints of both pupils and t 
Then like other teachers she 
class. [hus begins the work 
which continues for nearly 3i 
fore-noon. And then informal special Classes 
and English and advanced Sanskrit classe; 
meet in the noon again in the School premises, 


to all 
eachers. 
takes р 
of the da 


hours in the 


intendent 

Sjt M. К. Ramnatha Sarma, the EN onjet- | 

and Manager of the Hindu Girls ae r Mr. Myron 
veram. (Photograph specially taken by кш 

H. Phelps, for this article.) ; 

How THEY TEACH. oe 

х js 5С“ 

The most striking features e 

is the method of teaching. Strict 


et th 
_ing they have no textbooks, yet ls 


- part so. much knowledge to Ru ; 
5 years as is hardly given tot 
in other schools and college 
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girls in Government 


to boys and 
7 lotermediate Classes. 


in the 


jns! 

They | he Yotl er-tomeoue f 
each « nlv in rhe motl ertongue oo 
те ри ho! 

[ш Tamil and Telugu. Lhey 

asses out of school hours for. teach- 

asses 


Е taught 


иот 
ave кіх classes. ат present, and profess 
Ve ж зл 


the 
eee lrave 
pup! =f 
extra cl 


English to such girls as аге anxious 
DL 


ing 
to learn I. 


Let me begin with the lowest class and 


wih the teaching of how to read and 
ante one's mother-tongue. ln Jamil, I 
was told, there аге more than 320 ‘letters 
including compound ones, Moreover, their 
| shape and form are so intricate and com- 


Si : 
dd MS i itor to learo only these letters 
ofthe alphabet. But they’ have stheirown 
method of teaching. by means of which 
girls can pick up the lerters within. two er 
three months. Five curves 
Tamil characters) are common to call. 
They have been given. names of domestic 


articles the girls are "familiar with, For 
| instance one curve resembles a. broad 
hook which they call Ж [Лас iu Pail 


and it has been given that name= Kolhach. 
Whey ask the girls to wrie on the black 
болг! these curves in a particular order 
foreach letter and then in this Interesting 
Way girls learn to read and write tbe letters. 
ley enjoy this precess very much, as it 


Mas been turned into a sort of game to 
liem: - : 


ТЕ a mest dry and uninteresting 
hor Ant in this school they have made 
fies TI ler of Joy to learn meutal Миһп:е- 
nel үе presume that every child 
ifs d y has lea rut I to 4 or 5 figures. 
‘Have cher would ask ари in the class : 
lass? ry соати friends . here in the 
ask them > 1 have. " hen pick them up and 
ате they > Stand aside. ‘Now how many 
two a S Five о "Now separate them in 
Soups.’ "What is the number in each 
group 


ra DEN 

п ы! һе teacher with this 
ntin 5 S makes the girl Jearn not only 
tio А neures but also addition, subtrac- 
multiplication, їп a moment, in 
Was SCIEN as the result of this practice 
Sun wii о see a gilof six adding up 
low E ! yielded 73 vefore 1 could even 
any figures the teacher had put 


оц Oard, 


сисе even with big boys. 
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ted that ordinarily it takes children one 


(parts of- 


“they have to deal with, 


-and explanatory 


And this they до without | 


| No d н 
he pra ge Ot the fingers even завр А Eduku! 


Lhe teachers t 


| 


ERAM 603 


are not allowed to 
arithmetic, 


use апу text book in- 
Пу are required to prepare 
questions and problems themselves | hen 


they submit these calculations and methods 


for approval tothe Superintendent and the 

Hezd Mistress and then use them next day 

in the class. | 
Zhe teaching of literature is most efficient. Ё 

And һе method of making selections of | 

texts and preparing of nates is unique. Аз E 

паке said, they bave no printed?or. fixed 

text books; For each vear and each class Ww 


they make а special ‘selection of extracts 
fortexts. They divide the year into two 
unequal ` parts, ; first. quarter 
they teach from some selected text Looks 
that ate-common in ordinary schools. From 
these school text books also they pick up 
special portions aud particular lessons. 


During the 


Having made a choice from the text 
books they ask the teachers to supplement 
those lessons with, their own notes and 
commentaries from original sources, aecoid- 
ing 10 the capacity aud need of the pupils 


the year 


For the ether 3 quarters af 
special elaborare preparations are made. 
The text beak committee. of © the school 


meets to vausack all the possible! sources of 
Лапи and Telugu literature— Ramayan, 
Mahatharat, Puranas, and Lives of saints, 
poets and Петок and «ther modern standard 
works. For each. class according 10 їз 
capacity and need they select stories or 
portions of stories or extacts from the above- 
mentioned bochs. Ihen these scleeticns 
oreatiacts are ananged їп eider, with æ 
view to suit the pupils at different periods 
of the year. during their pregiess. F hese 
collections are entrusted 10 teachers, and 
they are required to prepare supplenrentary 
notes for each léssor. 
While preparing notes they have to take 
the intellectual and 
moral development. of the particular class 
for which the lessons are meant, As during 
different years pupils of different: capacities 
come, SO Whe same m tes cannot Sene. che. 
purpose for the next. year. Si parate non 
have to be prepared for cach) class each 
vear according to the-needs ef. the sti en 
"When the notes аге submitte d to the Hi 
Mistucss and the Manager « is the se i 
pu ADpiouaf dtd cxoanina tins whieh 


into consideration 


Exe 9 


Р. 


pass after making additions or alterations 
if necessary. 
The pupils are taught these texts and 
then they are asked to reproduce in their 
! own words the substance of what they hear 
| from the teacher and what they read in. the 
text. The substance reproduced by girls 
is carefully corrected and supplemented by 
teachers. And the¥air copy of this serves 

_ the purpose of a text-book for the student 
for her own use. 

I followed clesely the Head Mistress 
. teaching the students of the 5th standard, 

which is second to the highest. The subject 

for that day was a Particular Tamil poet. 

She, on the board, pointed out his character- 

istics as a poet, the difference between his 
“siyle and that of other poets, why he is 

great, his grammar, his weak points, his 
place in literature and his message and 
mission. This lesson on literature was not 
to, be thrown away as water on sand. The 
next day the pupils had to reproduce what 


they had been told adding their own 
Views on the poet. 


| 
i 
i 
{ 
f 


i Litrrary Compositions. 
— As soon as the 


school, 
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^ Group of some of the pupils of the Hindu Girls’ Schools, Conjeeveram, vith the Head Mistress 
Е ча Devi in the Seins. (Photograph specially taken for this article by Mr. Myron Phelps) 


what they do at home, etc. They bring it 
to their respective teachers, who correct their 
mistakes. As they advance into higher and 
higher classes the slate is changed for paper, 
bold hand for fine hand, disconnected 
sentences changed Д 
balanced sentences, and stray sentences into 


a complete diary of the day. This diary | 


which each student of this school is paca 
to keep serves two purposes: 1t i. 
them learn how to express their thoug $ 
and‘informs the teachers how thei pup! 
spend their time at home. E. 
The writing of a duy M 15 
[dispensed with—leads to compos ы 
Куа: subjects. The subjects which os 
little girl pupils--none of whóm EI 
iban thirteen years of agin мш А 
range from purely literary to Ste. mo 
cal and topographical subjects. 
trate this point I shall give * pooks, 
subjects taken from only three сору note- 
which I picked up from a һеаро ши 
books that I had the pleasure to 56: 


‚ В 

1. Victoria the good. 2. Rama S Shan} 
4. Asoka. 5. Vikramaditya. 6. :eeveramu i 
7. Катапија. $8. Akbar. о. - Con) adura: rae 
city. 10. Mahabalipuram. Deed 


Tanjore. r3. Humpi. 14. 


o арс ere 
above-mentioned subjects; renari 


m 


into connected well- | 


never _ 
osition 0 - 


histori - 


here à list of i 


m 
activit 
Or 


for me by Mr. Sharma. The essay 


| isl Е : 
pnei ramaditya is outlined thus: 
09279 . . o 
j^" The great Hindu king, renowned in Hindu tradi- 
p Hist 


tion - of his rule : 
aracter o! iv > 5 9 RS 
2. ы al solicitude for his subjects' welfare,going 
a) "n disauisc to acquaint himself with the condition 
150 


p) His ideal of justice. —— | 
g—the nine gems of his court, — 


дава апа Amarsinha. - А 
4 His age an age of prosperity and literary 
Í activity. Y 

On Asoka— The outline: 

| q, Accession to the throne, extension of Empire. 
. The spread of Buddhism їп his reign. р 

` The Asokan pillars, edicts and inscriptions. 
d. Asoka—a pious king. 

(1) His moral teachings: 

a. Mercy to all living beings. 

b, Obedience to parents and preceptors, 

с. Respect for servants and masters. 

d. Mutual love and sympathy. 

(2) His cháritable and good works : 

a. Hospitals for both men and animals. 

b, Rest-houses for travellers. 


NK 


чэ ә 


_ road-side. 
ng it 5. The death of Asoka—The fall of the Maurya 
their , ‘nasty. 
rand ; 1 have; also with me, rendered into 
aper, || English, at my request, by the same gentle- 
ected | man, the substance of some particular 
well- үре of some of these essays. In the 
xo тау on Madura under Ње 6 section— 
en S learning under the Pandyas—one 
ul ill essayist, gives tl lowing brief 
mies ES c . gives the following 
ighis SIM 
ҮШ. | M Tamil Academy.—The Pandyan kings. of 

{Т а Were ereat patrons of learning and literature. 

Eu ia Tamil Academy composed of reputed 
ever Works y Rud professors of Tamil literature. New 
1 01 4 Works Were submitted toit. The authors of original 
hese received (pas mace members of this academy and 
ore | the evi rewards, The works approved of by 
m | UM used to be patronised by the public. — 
bou Cadem ү luvar was once the leading professor of this 
tori- | sion "E pote was a Pariah by caste and his admi- 
1105 A rst disputed, 

n SUE 

st 0 | the лс: girl in her essay on Akbar under 
о Writes ction sth, dealing with his policy 
1016“ : 


The . 5 
| / аре,  olicy of Consolidation—he consolidated his 
jdhai Empire рУ bringing together the fragments of the 
he The ve € strong but trustful and winning hand. 
ШЕ 1 Wereg а of Conciliation—he réconciled his con- 
= е hiz] Jects the Hindus by concessions and giving 
thd defers, Posts in the management, administration 
d 3d песе of the Empire. Не abolished the jaziya 
Nd the raged inter-marriages between the Hindus 
The роу, 'ammadans, 
( "бу of Toleration—he tolerated all faiths an 
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| c. Digging of wells and planting of trees on the. 


Mv eee 


religions among his “Subjects, “and gave them full 
freedom to follow their own customs and religion. 

It was this broadmindedness and farsightedness of 
Akbar that laid the foundations of the Mughal Empire. 
He seems to have really cared much for the welfare 


of the subjects. £ 
Another girl writing about Rama, in con- | 

clusion writes on “what lessons we derive ү; 

from Rama's life". ` id 
(a) In hisearly youth Rama gave up the pleasure 


of home and palace to go with Visvamitra in the forest 
to protect him from the disturbing elements of the 
forest. 

(b) His readiness to go into exile so that his father e 
may beable to keep the promise he had made: so | 
thoughtlessly. 


(c) Bharat's sacrifice for and devotion to brother 
Rama. He renounced the throne which had so legiti- 
mately come to him and kept the sandals of Rama on 
the throne for 12 years; and again handed over the 
charge of the kingdom:to Rama. 

(d) The selfless devotion of Lakshman and the 
service he rendered to Rama and Sita in the forest is 
the higher kind of brotherly love and devotion. 

(e) Sita is an ideal wife. Her devotion and love to 
Rama: Her going; with Rama to the forest under those 
hardships and sufferings. — ' ; 

(f) The ideal friendship of Hanuman and Sugriva. 

‘The story of Rama isa typical example of kingly 
duty. Rama's love and solicitude for his subjects. His 
care to protect public morals. His greatest sacrifice— 
the sacrificing of Sita to recover whom he suffered so 
much—only that he may not set a bad example before 
the public. He did it painfully to save people;from 
moral degeneration by misunderstanding the character 
of Rama anid Sita. A : 

| have given above the extracts only 
to show what a girl of hardly 12 years of 
age can do in her mother-tongue if she is 
roperly trained to express her thoughts, 
which is the chief aim of literary education 
and which unfortunately is never atteaded 
to or developed in ordinary schools to which 


children are sent. 


How THEY TEACH History. 


I have said-above they have to finish their 
courses within 5 years, as the most pernicious 
custom of early marriage 1s so strictly ob- 
seryed in the Madras. Presidency that in- 
variably Brahman and higher caste girls 
are married before or at 12 years of age. . 
Therefore they have fixed. their courses so” 
that they can impart the maximum ; Rate 
of education to girls within this m 

eriod of five years. Therefore the pub 
should not expect that they can teach 


tory in the academical way, 


CC-0. In Public Domain. буки рү Frelection, Kandifar ОГ dynasties. 
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i j Шу taken for this 
‚ ү i Hindu Girls’ School, Conjeeveram. (Photograph specially 
| тешер ашыш article by Mr. Myron Phelps). 
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| have avery useful and interesting way of 

| imparting historical knowledge. i à 
‘They select some characteristic reigns 

from different periodsand different dynasties 

of ancient, medizeval and Modern India 

with a view to impress. the pupils with the 


| condition, civilisation and prosperity. of the 
| peosle, and with the causes re-pus:ble. for 
i their progress or deterioration, (And 
else 15 the practical lesson and Purpose of 
‘history? It is enough if one knows so much 
abour his or her Country). 
tically no text. books on this subject also. 
However they refer to one of the history 
books prescribed for schools, 
templating 10 have their own special Indian 
History Readers which will ппраг ade quate 
knowledge, to their pupils, of Indian 1 listory, 
which they will never forger in life and by 
which they will bene fra good 
those clnldren who. are 
text books in 
forget them. 


what 
Vhev hive prac- 
They are con- 
deal ; unlike 


to memorise 
1001s, only lo 


made 
Government sel 


ABOUT ThE STAFF ог TEACHERS. 
The present Working staff of 
consists of Минап 
Mistress, Srijut 
Manager, one | 
s. ‘Ther 
amily of 


the school 
"van Dev orhe Пела 
kamanaihan Sharma, the 
ady teacher and six male 
€ Was а time when the whole 


the Managern Вфрїс Sinema 
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| Kangri E 
"osse о come to make up t 


4 corres 
| have 


| 
| 
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were working as honorary workers; his 
wife and daughter who used to teach there 
have now left it, but besides his wh. 
and property being at the disposal E 
school, his two sons-in-law (зоог І 
graduates ; one,the elder beinga d 4 
ed graduate of the Madras | еш us 
very good scholar of English. and histor 


| appe; 
and his son are still teaching in the ich Гарет 
All the teachers have joined the шш vain. 
not merely for the. sake. of геш ИП | 
but for love's sake. Nevertheless us 
mission into this labour of love 15 not 5è | ay; 


: 3 ining || 
easy. Each teacher is kept ише л. ave Eo 
Nest. Ў СИИ еу 3 d 
on probation for three years. у Ondi 


A е 4} 
their own model classes [ог training 10 ven 
teachers, on every Saturday. pe” B. ne 
them how [o teach. Even Governnien Hap (br ie 
ed teachers are sometimes би ME. ric; 
this school, and have to undergo = [ош ma 
training. In the staff at present there x. 5 a D 
trained teachers besides the head DE and fees 
the manager. who have passed Am. si S 
have been found worthy of the ins ипе шеп Å of Y 

The teachers are almost whole! some 19 Mth 
For after school-hours also E. mpila as » ard 
the school-building to help вис gu the ¢ 

"соте there again after school- hyse We m А 
help from teachers. - Specially | 


dies are а 


ice КУАТЫ sure 


in the 


-—D @#}3 } 
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ә . 
| : lso those desirous 
|. this extra time. pu DUE ) 
a this 
this teaching work in the school and 
Besides * notes or arithmetical problems 
ng à 
ШЧ owing day, the teachers hive to 
following $ 5 d 
ee their. pupils їп their homes and 
se : 
qo i TE and their health an] 
D with their parents as to how the pupils 
ak 
talk 


progress 


. rork. 
por a task is that of the 
3 Ur who 15 е moving spirit of the 
be от His duties are as follows: 
Ете school work begins һе goes over 
! ihe notes that the teachers had left with him 
| on the previous night and which they will 
we on the next day after approval and 
correction or additions, After the pupils 
К settled in. their classes he goes round 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| iearnin® English come afier school-hours. 
arning 
of let 
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to check the attendance, 
survey being to look 
He examines or | 
day. 


the aim of this 
after the absentees, 
voks after two classes each 
th the pupils anl goss on 
eacher teaches. 
are pointed to him in priv 


He sits w 


Seeing how the t His defects 


ate after school. 
Having done these 


usuil duties, he sur- 
veys the pupils 


of each class to see if they 
are clean and in-health or if they have to 
speak to him about anything pertaining to 
school or home. 


The duties and work of the head mistress 
which are arduous and important hav 


e been 
mentioned briefly before. She is:a wonderful 
lady—a great educationist and a power 


among the women of Conjeeveram. 


Muxanor Lar. 
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: INDIANS IN AUSTRALIA: A FEW HASTY IMPRESSIONS 
his 


here 

time i 

the 

hem о few people knew that some of 
Dues our countrymen have settled in 
nd a this new continent, before a report 
i | {ppeared over a vear ago, in our leading 
їп jMrer, that a deputation had waited in 
ery vain Upon the Australian Government to 
s [ап some concessions as citizens of the 
s | mish Empire ; and on my way to Fiji, 
ning зале myself „of the „opportunity of 
rave кы something , more about the 
the DEM Prevalent in this giant colony. 
ach pes duse few, whose attention тау have 
a Wher, Мп to Australia, know very little 
for AI. the fact that Australia like South 
cial “in “ts against the entry of Asiatics and 
four fang articular against the influx of Indians; 
and 2 pe гау one Pictures the oppression, 
and qe en insults and hardships. that our 
D Sou еп have been undergoing in 
ners A of frica before and-afier the advent 
exo then Gandhi (under his leadership’ AS 
xm But Scessa ry State of existence in Australia. 
gto the A JS not so— let this be saia at ence to 
eak PES redit af Australia," Australia is indeed 
nd Поа Aiti ag рей nS nay 
cies she 


a. But she does not persecute, 


-was copied by 


, à s 2 i he same privileges as Europeans, for 
Pd uj aj, is even e Cange N KINE UR Guru arb Poen S 
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insult or annoy those Indians 


who are 
already in the colony. The so-called 
“education-tes!” was invented by Natal 


and the Cape Colony, before the parent 
Australia, from whose 
borrowed lustre the l'ransvaal got. “light” 
to draft and redraft her Anti-Astatic 
legislation over hundreds of anxious mid- 
nights. It is true that Natal and the Cape 
Colony do not work the “education-test 
to exclude all Indians without distinction; 
it is also true that even the l'ransvaal has 
come to terms with Mr. Gandhi and a 
limited number of Indians do enter that 
rich but troublesome colony ~ and so far 
Australia seems to. he the worst, as she 
works her "education-test їп such a way 
as to exclude every Indian, no matter what 
his education, rank, social or pecuuiary 
status тау be. But about a: couple of 
thousand of Indians have already settled 
in Australia, that is to say, before thes, д 
Anti-Asiatic or *education-test" legislation: 
was passed in 1905; and these men 
dispersed in that vast island con 


а Рато 916949". pürposes; however there ; 


боё 


certain disabilities which will be pointed 
out later on. d 

But before | proceed further with the 
condition of our countrymen in Australia, 
it may relieve the curiosity of the reader, 
if Isay that a temporary permit to reside 
in Australia can easily be obtained by 
Asiatic merchants, tourists, health-recruiters 
and so on, by application to the Secretary 
[ of the Department for External Affairs in 
Melbourne. A deposit of £100 or a security 
to that amount given by those who are 
Ё resident їп Australia may be insisted on in 
I some cases; but in the case of persons 
whose respectability is beyond doubt, 
previous permission from the above Depart- 
ment will suffice. However it will be 
always safe to err on the right side and be 
prepared with /тоо at any time. 

Turning to the main subject, | must say 
I have not stopped more than four or five 
days (at each place) in Adelaide, Melbourne 
and Sydney ; апа it is quite possible that 
some of my impressions will want correction 
before being accepted as right. I however 
describe them for the benefit of the reader, 
for what they are worth, craving his 
indulgence {ог my short-comings in this 
self-imposed task. 

At Adelaide our countrymen live near 
Little Gilbert Street—they are Punjabees 
and Kabulis, Sikhs and Pathans. You can 


gu the Mosque (for our Mahomedan 
rethren are always abead of their Hindu 
brethren in’ such matters) and about the 


Same number of Sikhs at or near the house 


ofa rather well-to-do Sikh near No. 200 


Hindly Street—near the park. On the day 
on ae 1. Janded (the 16th of August) ike 
ahomedan fast of Ramjan was referred to 
and described by the local papers; so it can 
be seen that in a foreign land a handful P 
атк still cling fast to the faith of 
| ч p nay, I must say they have 
ер their еуез and ears open to the call of 
Е. urkey and subscribed good sums of 
| money for "the cause." The Sikhs, how- 
omg like other Hindus in other colonies 
have done nothing in the way of organising 
Institutions for- furthering their 

ni educational welfare. But the 
given above does not represent the 


сеш s 


t 


e 
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always find about a dozen of Pathans at or ` 


ft Bohiain-Grukuewtadsd Edtediam Beides to trifle with 
hose that 
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are to be found in the capital of that S t 
ate 


by turns, coming from remote villages to {| to 
headquarters. The majority of Sikhs le nort 
growers of wheat on distant farms, as T xí 
majority of Pathans ог Afghans are camel. ait 
drivers, camel-trainers, camel-keepers and 4 our 
camel-dealers. I should say that about fy serv 
hundred of our countrymen are ae befo 
dispersed in that sparsely-peopled State of trea. 
Australia. Now and then they come tg “Ра 
Adelaide on business, stop a few days and | hav! 
go Баск into the interior. Before the | Avs! 


advent of our Mohamedan countrymen none 
in Australia knew the use of camels: but 
now the Europeans have learnt the trade 
and they no more desire their past masters 
to stay in the country. I was told that some 
of our men had contracts to carry mails 
from one part of the country to another and 
the Pathans practically had the monopoly 
in some places. Dut now the Europeans 
get the contracts to carry mails on camels 
and our countrymen have to shift for their 
livelihood otherwise. ОЁ course, it would 
be understood at once, that Australia is 
not yet oversupplied with railways. Our | 
countrymen here are not at all educated 
men; but they are not treated with con- 
tempt as our suffering. brethren in South 
Africa are. They own houses or lands like 
white people, they have municipal and 
political rights, they have access to public 
institutions and even hotels, like any other 
people, and they obtain equal justice E 
fair play from the police as well as the 
‘There is no distinction drawn 


1 


magistracy. С isíness 
at all by Europeans transacting busin 
I can say T 


with them in the ordinary way. _ ae 
for myself that the officers of customs ma 4 
others, who had to execute the laws EE 
to non-Europeans, were nothing but к! б 
ness and courtesy, as compared wit 
rude and sometimes brutal officers 1n 


Africa, I mean those connected with 16 j es 
tion on Indian Immigration. Some 1078 me 
whites, had, indeed, in the beginning. and 
to insult or annoy these E 190с 
Pathans— but a lesson or two from p 


sticks of these strong people, coupi® 
impartial justice by magistrates, 2 

the general impression On | ^ 
whites that the Indians (not 5! 


or Pathans) are an easily eX 


that no one molests In 


| 
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w, not even those that may really belong to the heroes of passive resistance in South 


tate, |10 races oF castes physically inferior to our “Africa, f 
te |! pern men. The contrast is certainly Coming to Melbourne, I found that the | 
аге (Que remarking between the treatment of firm of Mr. Wassiamull Assoomull was well- [4 
5 the NO ountrymen in those colonies. where known and respected by the Australians. | 
mel..44 01 inferior castes have gone as abject and This is the only decent Indian shop in ү; 
aad e coolies - weak, helpness and fragile Bourke Street, dealing in Indian curios and | 
five К: the kicks of white overseers—and the little articles of dress and ornament, for : 
thus RE eut of our people in Australia. ladies especially. The firm is doing good 

е of i ге Resistance" does not seem to business and has an appointment to supply Ld 
e 


3 һауе occurred to our stalwart men in oriental goods to the Governor of Victoria 
| Australia, as the disease did not create or (the province of which Melbourne is thc 
the | capital. But the majority of our country- 
men are to be found in and about, Exhibi- 
tion Street, wnere some of them аге doing ie 
well as shirt-manufacturers, and others ў 
hawk shirts, piece-goods, etc., in the country 
and come to the сиу for fresh supplies. А 
good few are owners of farms and engaged 
in growing wheat. Here also our Mahome- 
dan brethren have got a mosque and they 
were observing their Ramjan fast. I was 
told bya few intelligent men that our 
countrymen in Australia did not settle down 
or marry white women from choice—on 
the contrary most of them desired to be 
allowed to bring their wives from India (for 
white wives are too expensive)—but the 
Government would not have it and so they 
were helpless. 

In Sydney again, we have a branch of the 
well-known firm of Wassiamull Assoomul 
at No. 106 King Street and this is the only 
Indian shop worthy of the name, Our 
poorer brethren live in a place called Red- 
fern (Elizabeth Street, etc.) and here as in 
Melbourne many shirt-manufacturers and 
pedlars from the country districts are to be 

. jound. "There area few Konkani Mussal- 
mans, a Memon (from Bombay), a Bhatia 
"(from Kathiawad), and three or four men 
from the United Provinces or thereabouts, 
among many Sikhs and Pathans. As can 
be seen from the name, the firm of Was- 
siamull Assoomull is from Sindh— their head- 
quarters are in Kurrachi. i 
I have mentioned in passing that our coun- 
: Е 5 Я -a trymen have largely married white women 
by His late Man уш э че. Eo ES cone Government 
à et which is to blame for this (if any blame be di 
ЖО that great remedy: a few strokes at all) and not the Pathans. I ger 
i the stick solved their difficulty because Islam has made it possil le 
1. Mediately and tl b therefore, had followers to marry women born in. rist- 
E. s so : ianity ; 5 - Sikhs and other Ні 
Г "PPortunities of developing those mara ianity; whilst the } in 
Tales, Which are cage SI Hio E ло agli Верно marry white won 
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their morals, therefore, in regard to drink 
and women have naturally deteriorated. 
But as I said before, the Government of 
Australia could have prevented this by 
allowing Indian wives to join their husbands 
in Australia, as South Africa has done. On 
the contrary the Government thinks that if 
{ Indians earn their. living in Australia they 
| must spend their income in the country, by 
marrying Australian. women and leaving 
Australian families behind them. This is 
one of the disalilities of our countrymen in 
Australia, ‘Then, | was informed in Sydney 
by one who sprke authoritatively on the 
subject, that when certain lots of lands 
were at the disposal of Government, Euro- 
peans had precedence over Indians in the 
ballot. And there are possibly a few minor 
grievances—but, on the whole, Australia 
does net make ап Indian (settled there) feel 
the difference of his colour from the white 
| man, any more than [England or France. 
Again lam glad to mention that there are 
not wanting thoughiful Australians who 
keenly feel the injustice done to Asiatics, 
particularly to Indians who are British sub- 
jects, by the party (the labour Party) in 
power by their Anti-Asiatic legislation, atid 
frequently advocate the cause of equality 
and justice as between the -different races 
constituting the British Empire, as will be 
seen from the following extract :— 

‘Recent applications of the “White Australia” 
ELLAS pes eral Near 
ber) published in NTR ae Catu ИШ 
cover us with shame for our ЖОШ 5 a Sheli 210540 
О clove we are so applying it eae es ЕВЫ) E 
civilised Government is being set in motion (o teen 4 
Mee Chinese wits RUE "Gi uH motion to drive a 

D er puny babe, froma com- 


au. home and an honest and industrious husband 
"en *j 2 ^. Е 1 1 y 
ack intoa heathen country, mto which we send mis- 


B are often told that differences in 
religion 


able 
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"propositions that gain currency, 
accurate observation and там 
. No doubt religious fanaticism 18 
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sionaries to teach the Fatherhood of G 
brotherhood of man! In Sydney. we 

inspection. and consideration the wife of ; 
the daughter ofa Briton, who with her 
on a journey to Japan, because, 


discolouration of Polynesian the 


“And 2. 


ins! 


against these vicious political imbecilities how lew f dif 
voices have been raised in indignation 1? Ue 
It has been my good fortune to meet with E 
several good Australians on my way to Fiji E. 
who sympathize asabove and without being | 
unfair to others | must. mention the name of D. 
Mr. Thomas Jessep. J. P., one of the leading s 
public men in. Sydney, who of his own ac; P 
cord came to me aud fastened on me the tie она 
of friendship by showing how much help he Pe. 
had given to the Chinese in their struggle р oh 
against the injustice of the Australian Go- å odi 
vernment. There is thus a very wide differ- s 
ence berween the Australian whites and the The | 
South Africans in their treatment of and | differ 
attitude towards, Indians and other Asiatics, _ О 
Note r.-— Whilst in the Transvaal the law [з 
makes the marriage of a white woman with Es 
a dark man illegal, Australia asks Indians ihe: 
to marry. white women in preference to EAE 
Indian women. It can, however, be easily m 
understood, that our countrymen have not (3 
married white women of a higher class—but dis. 
it, at any rate, shows that Australians do tot ^ be evi 
cherish colour prejudice like South Africans | banis| 
though their government dreads the indus- say tl 
trial and commercial possibilities of Asiatics Tom 
ifthe doors of the colony were-to be ШОШ the d 
Open to their invasion. А N Chan; 
Note 2. — | he neighbouring colony of? oe етсе 
Zealand, unlike Australia, does БЕШ physi 
Indians to land, if they can read, write ae gious 
speak English fairly. To earn good B уе 
тапу tailors, labourers, washermen | К 4: 
shoemakers from Surat have gone. Ur Tey, 


recently. 


instrumentality ‘of unthinking Pe 


E 


E 


«. Jeads to a chasm between the followers 
his o different religions which is with 
y bridged over. But this does not 


id the It 
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diffe at religious differences do not essen- 


lor 


! and n th а 

was d^ ily admit of being made up. 

ad the ү, The fact is that there is a good deal 
And 7 between religion and bigotry. 


w low of difference 


eligion consists of some general principles 
With ffaith which are sought to be inculcated 
Fiji, [jh the sanction of divine law. То those 
Xing о dive deep in the matter, different reli- 
neof $55ns have for their bases the same prin- 
iding рез; because religion invariably lays 
nac- down general principles and the particu- 
тепе “цев that are found in it are simply an 
Ip he ‘alter-growth. If these minor things are 
iggle .sught to be observed, there can be no end 
0- Э р differences, for in fact no two men can 
ffer- 0 ауе the same identical sets of opinions. 


ave | The later commentators of a religion often 
i differ in their opinions and this gives rise 
law 4° sub-sects of religions. 1 he general princi- 
sud pes are the things which claim our .ob- 
dians “trance, while the individual opinions 

ether held independently or followed 
exl? slavishly, should never be made matters for 


| quarrel, 
3 Again, every religion is liable to 


—but а 

опо ' п with the advance of ages. ‘This will 
b 
| 


o not 


tevident to every one who for a moment 
anishes bigotry from his mind. Can we 
ue even the most orthodox and pure 
he aes Elke is now what it was in 
Chan ays of the Vedas ог the Puranas? 
Mieris Be 1$ a universal law and 1t charac- 
ermit | ©з psychological things no less than 
e and poc things. Hence religion and reli- 
apes p Opinions are no exceptions to this 
and | "lVersal law 
йе ie ur Several extraneous circumstances 
шоп pos about changes in some reli- 
consequenti, rapidly than in others, and 

Wide dif y there are often abnormally 

n their M in religions which might 
ш an have been quite akin to one 

Rnd cose ee physical features of a country 
€quent habits of life as well as social 
jit abo tical events are responsible for 
OMething in religions, Thus it is not 
{Yam , 5.8ccidental that a Hindu in his 
ro Buena and watery country lays so 
n ап m upon ablutions; whilea Russian 
{е 1 Clander finds these inconvenient. 
ji so ent branches of human conduct 


‘icans 
ndus- 
iatics | 
rown i 
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.Sstandpoints and with varying aspects. 


rise to a heated discussion between them, 


-question is at the root of most of the quarrels 
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and precautions for health are found to form 
parts of religion. 2 


5. However it may be safely said that 


'the two great factors of religious differences 


are, first, the essential constitution of the [- 
mind which necessitates diversity of opinions, i 
and second, changes brought about by the 
progress of time. 


6. Under the first head will come that 
factor which causes the same thing to be 
viewed differently by different people, on 4 
amount of its being viewed from varying Py 
To d 
such people the advice of the chamelión 
(which, being seen by two Arabs to be of | 
blue and green colours respectively, gave 21 


ending in blows, but which, on being seen 
by both of them later on was found to be 
white) is pertinent— 

Vou all are right and all are wrong : 

When next you talk of what you view, 

Think others see as well as you; 

Nor wonder, if you find that none 

Prefers your eyesight to his own. 

—James Merrick. 

7. In short, these are the causes which 
give rise to differences in religion and every 
person who exercises the least judgment, 
will see what importance to attach to theni. 
We take the concrete example of India. 
Here Hindus and Musalmans fight over 
things, which though petty, have in their 
eyes vast importance. - Ihe con E 


and the pity is that many educated Maho- 
medans do not realize the necessity of 
facing the question. In some Cases, they 
goso far as to countenance the illiterate 
peasantry in their rash acts. Does an edu: 
cated Mahomedan honestly think that cow- 
killing is one of the essentials of his religion 
and can it ever really be зо? Even if there 
are verses in the Koran which interpreted 
in one way, make cow-killing something 
ent to Mahomedans, is it not in thé 
y and nationality, that 
inconvenience should be preferred to fries - 
tion? [It is said that the sacrifice of one 
cow is equally meritorious with the sacrifi - 
of a number of goats or sheep and 
it is more economical and convenient.] ] 
have been told by some Mahomedans tha 
the verse in the Koran which is said. to s 


conveni 1 
interests of humanit 


“this view admits of another 


pretation, according to which there cannot 
be the least occasion for friction between 
the Hindus and Musalmans.* Let all edu- 
cated Mahomedans take up the cause of 
the abolition of cow-killing as a. few have 
actually done; and the result will be sweet 
peace and harmony. This is one of the 
instances how religious differences can be 
made up. There are Mahomedans who in 
their short-sightedness revel over quarrels 
between Hindus and Mahomedans and try 
to fan them by painful and tedious means. 
‘They strive to organise a distinct Maho- 
medan feeling. But a short calm deli- 
beration will convince them that such 
things are not only fruitless but ruinous. 

8. Those who think that differences 
between Hindus and Maliomedans are irre- 
concilable have got an exaggerating imagin- 
ation. These peoples, in their frenzy and 
obstinate opinionativeness, create the very 
differences which they think incapable 
of settlement. They cling tenaciously 
to their opinion, but never pause to think 
whether this opinion is erroneous or not. 
In fact, only ordinary endeavours directed 
in proper lines can bring about perfect 
amity between the Hindus and Musalmans. 

9. Indeed the differences arising out of 
the colour question are more poignant than 

* As Mr. Sinha appeals to reason, a Musalman 
may ask him to persuade his orthodox Hindu brethren 
PUR eue weight. to the fact that to non-Hindus 

8 Of a cow is the same as the killing of a 

t. As Musalmans should have regard for the 
feelings of Hindus, so Hindus should take into con- 
sideration the inability of noa-Hii 
their. veneration for the cow 
their: full share of fan j 
not without their shar 
It is 'as unpatriotic 
to get excited when they- 


cc Musalmans may have 
aticism, but illiterate Hindus are 


They can do nothi 
‚ С; ч ing, and they are therefore rj i 
not getting excited -at the slaughter of D. of 


Es for the supply of beef for Christians 
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religious differences and tho 
that in remote futurity this 
be solved and more humane 
may prevail, 


ugh we “ho e 
Question. ma 


Consider 


. . ati 
yet at this time it us 


n ге 
a much more rigid and knotty fe ES 
Negro Christian or eve твае 
g n the native India 


with all its catholicism is !mpotent to 
prevent this. If a Buddhist Japanese a 
a Christian Japanese can live together REC 
exert together, equally so сапа Hindu and 
a Musalman. Ifin China, Chinese -Musal- 
mans are absorbed in the whole mass of 
the Chinese professing various shades of 
Buddhism, there is no earthly reason why 


a different state of things should prevail in ' t 
India. The Hindus may and should relax 8! 
a rigid adherence to the rules of “touch” and te 
which may sometimes be based ol onas 
sanitary principles; and if a Mahomedan fiengy 
lives more cleanly than many Hindus, it icia] 
is reasonable that his touch should be better "SE 
than that of the latter. Even now there are ш С 
villages in which, with all the so-called Re а 
differences, Hindus and Mahomedans live Thee 
like brethren and help one another like the feck 
members of a joint Hindu family. . C 
IO. If differences in religious matters” Ф: 
assume such importance in the eyes of some, ў ^ 
they. should see whether differences in 
matters of caste are less strong among the | This 
Hindus, There are organisations on foot frest of 
for making up the latter differences, and Nest о 
we сап be no less sure of success im seeing fhe сод 


a Hindu and Mahomedan together thann - 
seeing a proud Rajput and an ordinary | 
Bunyan together, If there are minor points. © 
in which Hinduism and Mahomedanism 
differ, there are others and more [рше E 
ones in which they agree. It can be T 
said that an educated Hindu and an есш 
cated Mahomedan can read both the Koran 
and the Vedas with feelings of deep ad h 
ration; and if such is the case they OUBS. 
both to see that these sacred books E 4 
no longer be held responsible for f 

and heart-burning. 
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THE REVOLUTION IN CHINA E 
By Dr. Ram Lar SARKAR, an EvE-wITNESS. ? i 
The Revolution in the Yunan Province. р 
ass of (AQ far as could Бе ascertained the Revo- had enlisted the sympathy and co-operation | 
tS of |S) lution was confined tothe cities men- of the local officials. When the construc- 
ү | tioned above and nothing remarkable tion had well advanced the Chinese govern- 
ul in 


| atappened in any of about the 7o other cities 
rela 4 towns. The news that the revolu- 


uchi, loinaries had seized Yunanfu, Telifu and 
da [ and other places terrified the 
Lam ificials. in the other cities, and as soon as 
better messages from these places reached the 
Lo UA ther cities and towns, the troops drove out 
ald jhe government officials, proclaimed the 


e Republic. and planted the Republican flag. 
There was very little of the horrible and 
teacherous murders in these places. Peace 
Snow reigning in the Yunan province. 


ome, | ^ The REVOLUTION IN THE SZECHUEN 

s in PROVINCE. 

в This Province is situated on the north- 
a к of the Chinese Empire. To the north-- 

E a of this province is Thibet and on 

зө y South-west is situated the province of 

anin Yunan, 

nary Iti à 2 

aa | Is by far the largest of all the provinces, 

nism is ace being 218,480 square miles, while 

rtant 4) fg lation reaches the magnificent total 

sfely nis, 7245890. The.highway leading from 
edut Want ae Vhibet passes through the impor- 


tovin es of Bhagilu and Batat in this 
Mis dus The north-western extremity of 
л сое touches Assam. 
тышуу of the people in this pro- 
€ poor. The palanquin bearers that 
x Across on the Tengyueh side and 
m 9 ате people from this province. 
H К 
IE Causes WAICH LED TO THE 
REVOLUTION. 


e ee 
кс of the Szechuen province 

o. SY by subscription and by selling 

ide the construction. of railroads. А 


course this huge un 


os formed and уор, PARAS RAR вида, gnéghtsalso haye arisen from a simil 
ertaking attempt. © ar Em 


ment wanted to take the work of construc- 
tion in their own hands. 


To meet the expenditure they were report- 
ed to have stipulated fora loan of 15 crores 
of rupees with the British government. 
The railway committee and people in 
general were enraged at this news and the 
seed of discontent was scattered broadcast 
by their agitation. People were so terrified 
that they thought that the raising of this 
loan would be tantamount to selling the 
line to foreigners. For they would exercise 
their authority. and control over this line 
till the money was repaid and thus the 
country itself would pass into foreign hands. 
The sepoys аг: Tengyueh used to argue like 
this before the Revolution. 


It can be easily seen that this anxiety of 
the Chinese people is not baseless. The 
huge railway which traverses Siberia con-' 
nects Calais with Seal or Peking. It is one’ 
of the great achievements of Russia. The 
English now aspire to construct a railway 
which will connect Calais with Shanghai 
and run through Persia, Afganistan, Belu- 
chistan, and possibly through Karachi or 
run through Peshawar to Assam to, join the. 
Szechuen railway there which leads up to 
Shanghai. This would facilitate a journey 
from Australia or New Zealand to England: 
and vice versa. People would not then 
suffer from sea-sickness and would not be 
called upon to face a stormy sea. I read 
this suggestion in an English newspaper 
sometime ago and I think that the troubles” 
in Persia are due to ап attempt to convert 
that idea into practice. The trouble 


4 
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| Revolutionary parade of the Chinese School-girls and boys. 


THE COMING STORM. 


The city of Chang-Tho assumed an aspect 
of solemn stillness similar to that which 
pervades the skies before a storm, when there 
are occasional flashes from the N. E. or 
the S. W. which make people anxious (about 
the coming storm). Meetings were held in 
cities and hamlets, openly and in secret, and 
the waves of the great movement invaded 
the schools and roused the students. About 
eighty per cent. of the girls and boysattend- 
ing schools, left their schools and preached in 
the villages about the impending danger to the 
country: and roused a feeling of enmity in 
the minds of the people towards the Govern- 
ment. An ingenious device called “The 
River Telegram” was invented in order to 
rouse the people living in distant villages 
down the’ banks of the river Yang Tse. 
Chips of wood were floated down the 

with the following inscription on them 


The Government officials at Chang-Tho 
ave been 
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‘coming to slaughter the poor people in- 


i chi b very 
killed. Tro6gefrobiblP Porto gygikul Kanga nhi nen eve 290 


habiting the Szechuen province. 
arms to defend yourselves. Eos 

The local: press also grew more i eed 
Articles were published in the уат 
papers maligning and attacking the neve | 
Government and its officers. Cartoo С 


Take up 


Wisdoms 
published in the “Еуе-Орепег," d чо 
Opener," “Western Observer er Bs ү 
papers. In one of them foreign tro Pldies : o 
represented as shooting the Chins North dm 
in Piamen Ma, near Michina ш, Sain d 
Eastern corner of Burmah; in at officers of i 
Suan Whai, one of the principa "na le 


G m ; being 

w 5 
overnment, as ER оде e d 1 d 
dragged out for execution and his ird 


С . a th Tees 

represented as being set on E. awa n 

represented the women as peine s standin 5 ( 

by foreigners with the pole an ES ns 

by and doing nothing, and so fo i di 
Е G. 

ANTI-FOREIGN FEELIN dd are 

: lest. tior 

€ not to attack foreigners, Ex à 


= @ #3 


—— ———— —————— 


e in- 
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ctive 
jews- | 
eking ; 
were 
dom- 
other | 
were 
diets” 
forth: 
Sain 
TS of | 
"indi 
2 was 
third) 
awa, 


nding | 


| dis, 
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pay compensation afterwards, 
have a strong anti-foreign feel- 

So far as could be ascertained 
lutionaries did not attack any one 

b any one in the Szechuen province. 
on 1 ly one incident worth noting. 
walking in the streets 
of Ji-Chao one day, the little child:en be- 
an abusing him in filthy language. Grown 
up people soon joined the children in their 
mischievous prank. 

The crowd thus swelled in number and 
breaking into the church began its work of 
spoliation. Rev. Manly, who had already 
taken refuge there, effected his flight 
through one of the neighbours’ houses by 
effecting a breach in the earthen wall be- 
hind the church. The Chinese have a no- 
tion that the presence of foreigners in their 
country is the root of all mischief. The 
construction of railways by foreigners is, 
according to them, only preliminary to the 
country being divided by them. 


here was on 
Rev. Manly was 


THE BEGINNING OF THE STORM, 
Prince Ching, the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs at Pekin, became the butt of this 
agitation. He was denounced in all the 
public meetings, for people thought that 
he was reponsible for selling the new 
tailway to foreigners. Mr. Ming Po, the 
President of the Provincial Association, took 
the lead | in the ‘agitation against this new 
railway; The wrath of the ministry there- 
fore fell on him. Prince Ching therefore 
issued telegraphic orders to the Governor 
eneral of Cheng-Tho to arrest Po and 
other leaders of the agitation. | 
G n the seventh of September Governor 
к! Chao-Ard-Fang ordered the gates 
the walled city of Cheng-Tho to be sbut. 
ti o foreigners were living in the city at the 
me. They were ordered to retire into the 
Солаіап Mission buildings. The British 
Е e General and others went to live in 
T anadian Mission buildings. 
to s Governor General ordered the troops 
ln arcs in readiness, on a pretext of danger. 
SOR ee DE the streets were crowded with 
át М In the meantime the news spread, 
i lr. Lo, the leader of the Ry. Associa- 
| Mr. Po, the President of the Nation- 
Digg ciation, and others had been taken 
tion. їз. According to telegraphic instruc- 


‘ns from Pekin, the Gebot Cle nepal Rae 
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sent for the leaders of the agitation, in 
accordance with the custom prevalent in 
China, to consider a telegram about the 
new railway which, he gave out, he had 
received from Pekin. The leaders arrived 
at the Yamin and after a short discussion 
he ordered that they should be taken 
prisoners. Troops were waiting in readi- 
ness and they immediately surrounded the 
Yamin. : 

But the people raised a clamorous protest 
against the conduct of the Viceroy and 
insisted on the release of their Jeaders. 
Angry crowds gathered around the Yamin 
and in the city, shouting and threatening. 
The crowd behind pressed forward апа 
tried to force the men in front, into the 
Yamin. The Governor-General Chao-Ard- 
Fang then ordered the troops to fire. 
Volleys were fired in quick succession and 
thousands of the unarmed crowd were 
shot down in a moment. The wounded 
lay yelling and shouting and the rest fled. 

Immediately after this, the troops pro- 
claimed by ringing of bells that people who 
had closed their shops should send the 
beads of their respective firms to. meet at 
the Yamin. The yellow signs in honour 
of the Enperor Koang Sir were pulled 
down from the shops, and the-furniture in 
the literary societies and other associations 
were broken and spoiled. 

This act of indiscretion on the part of 
Chao-Ard-Fang forced many people to 
join in the rebellion. The agitation was 
no longer confined to the Railway problem 
but was converted into a Revolution. 

The Revolutionaries proclaimed, that 
foreigners should be protected but the 
Manchus and their officials should be driven 
away. Тһе more the people were repressed 
by Government the more was the popular 
wrath excited. Many were executed to 
strike terror into the minds of men, but like 
the Rakta Bij (corresponding to the Greek 
Hydra) of Hindu mythology the people only 
raised its hydra-head to protest and devise 
remedies against these cruel acts. 

The Manchu throne felt the huge strength 
of the people and was shaken. е 


A terrible fear seized the people in the - 
Perceiving that the _ 


Szechuen province. gtt 
government was weak, the hooligans b 
to loot the people in mofussil town: 
kul KaptràGalieciimdHtliévislame of it was laid 


m 
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shoulders of the ‘revolutionaries. But E 
speak the truth, the revolutionaries з 
with magnanimity at the time,’ © 
aided the weak and punished the wicke 
and thus acted with justice. . 

Skirmishes were fought in various places 

| within 10 miles of Cheng Tho. The royal 
f troops lost in almost every engagement 
and in some places they threw their lots 
with the revolutionaries. These latter 
Н hollowed out the trunks of many trees and 
| stuffed them with gunpowder and pieces 
of iron, etc, and kept this connected with 
batteries by hidden wires. So that when 
| the royal troops came near those trees, the 
1 connection was restored and the whole 
thing burst and blew away many. Bands of 
; men from the villages poured in towards 
| the city. 
l Governor-General Chao-Ard-Fang was 
| dumb-driven at the strength exhibited by 
| the people and was ata loss to make out 
| what to do. He could not rely on his own 
| troops and therefore had sent for troops 
from Dajilu, on the distant frontiers of 
Thibet when he received the first inklings 
of the Revolution. He felt secure when 
three thousand troops arrived -from those 
places. 

On the rith he again ordered the gates 
of the city to be closed. In a moment the 
Streets were crowded with soldiers. The 
other leaders of the agitation, editors of 
newspapers and the. foremost among the 
student agitators were ordered to be 
arrested. The offices of the “Еуе-Орепег” 


and the "Wisdom-Opener"were locked and 
sealed. 


- THE LEADERS WHO WERE IMPRISONED. 


Lo Len, the leader of the agitation 
against the new Railway ; Mr. Theusiao 
Ko—a very Outspoken man; Mr, Nian, 


| the leader of the University Students; the 
= Japan-returned student Tian; Mr. Chang 
the Vice-President of Railways; Pu 
Theonjun and Wang the Vice-Presidents of 
the Provincial Asscciation ; Mr. Mung the 

|. Sexagenarian educationist ; were the most 
_ prominent among those who were imprison- 
_ A. Many people feared that they would „Бе 


сегоу issued. proclamation after 
tion b tpeople paid no heed to 


"6 
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One of these proclamations pur 


: PUrported to рео 
say that the agitators were trying to incite too! 
the people to rebel by preaching lies and wit 
that innocent people were being slaughtered con 
like sheep and goats in consequence, 

Another proclamation declared that the S 
agitation against the railway had nothin mj 
improper about it and that the government Mia 
would never punish the agitators, Dut the ^he 
people, it went on, were reported to be mis- T 
behaving themselves in the four following dije 
жа: A. о Я higt 

First—TVhat while the agitators had per: e 
suaded the people not to pay taxes to govern- | The 


ment, they were trying to realise the taxes — | att 
themselves. а 


Secondly—That they were collecting and e 
drilling troops. ү 
Thirdly— That the agitators were collect- Wh 
ing rifles and guns and had begun to manu- кен 
facture them. (Ж 
Fowurthly-—They have declared that the han 
Supporters of the government would -be | 
arrested and punished. | | 
CONDITION or THE FOREIGNERS. | T 
All communications with Cheng-Tho | Tho 
were cut off. Postal and telegraphic com- The 
munications were also cut off and foreigners Dire 
were living like prisoners in their own him 
houses. ; ‘a 
` Chung-Kin is a famous port on the Tang halle 


Tse, below Cheng-Tho. It takes 40 days to 
reach Cheng-Tho from Cheng-Kin., Many 
Europeans and Americans live in Cheng- 
Tho. The foreigners of this place used. to 
send letters, etc., through coolies returning 
from the place and thus preserved pU 
communication with the world outside: 
Neither was this an easy task. The гы; 
lutionaries carefully searched the PES 
of all men and if any letters were foun ed 
their possession, they were confiscat 2 
The British Consul-General writing to "1 
friend at Chung-Kin about the масы 
things at Cheng-Tho, asked him to | AS 
all the letters and telegrams айат аа 
the former, in biscuit and jam ould s 
through coolies. The revolutionaries NUT 
not suspect anything wrong in Pn ected 
and would let them pass. He also dir с 
his friend to keep a record of all tele, 

thus sent. ; А 


e to a he 
S and othe 
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facials were sent to live in forts for safety. 
° ople from the mofussil towns and villages 


to PR refuge in jungles and mountains, 
lis m their families. Meanwhile skirmishes 
w 

d continued to be fought. 

3 CRUELTY OF THE REVOLUTIONARIES. 

lie Some 17 or 18 soldiers in government 
ag employ were one day out on a journey from 
S Mia-Niang-Char, a place 30 miles from 
he | Qheng-Tho. A certain man approached 


4 them оп the way and pretending friend- 
1 | ship advised them not to proceed by the 
highway as they were likely to come 
across revolutionaries on the public road. 


| em 


7" | These soldiers readily believed in the protes- 
es tations of their adviser and he led them by 
a narrow way. When they had arrived on 
e a wooden bridge the bridge gave way by 
the previous arrangement of the intriguers. 
5 When the soldiers dropped down, the rebels 
p came out of their hiding places, disarmed 
e | their victims and after decapitating them, 
œ | hung up their heads in a temple. 
| Tue PROCLAMATION or TUANG FANG. 
| The attention of the Ministry at Pekin 
© ( Was concentrated on the Szechuen province. 
* Thoughts of the future bewilderd them. 
ч They appointed — Tuang-Faag as the 


n | Director-General of the railway and deputed 
him to suppress the rising. When he came 
near the Szechuen Province he issued the 
ollowing proclamation :-— 


g 
0 | a 
y E. l have been appointed by the Emperor to declare 
- p good wishes to the people of the Szechuen province. 
0 Ё © troops which have accompanied me, are solely 
fant for the Suppression of robbery. 
E Щй 1е Government intends to undertake the construc- 
а d due of the Szechuen Railway for the reason that it is 
А fron Sically important and because its construction 
үл аге funds would be a difficult task. „Its 
an ea would take from ro to 20 years. The 
the оп of this line would Беа great burden on 
Would 9r people of the Szechuen province, the people 
urden other ,impoverished. by this. additional 
| ауе пае of pity for its subjects the Government 
D ta, БОР construction of his line ЕЕ 
й ribe and bu ople would no longer be forced to subs 
| With Сһшеп sho 


RAUM oc n 


' shares for the railway. The people 

uld therefore be grateful to and pleased 

; We spre divernment, Instead of this, some agitators 
їп de ading the news that the Government 1s wring- 
foreign ney ош of the people and borrowing from 
ot’: Which means that the railway would pass 
lands of foreigners and with it the country 
aey should know that Railways in Northern 
; uilt the Pekin-Hangkaow . Railway have 
“erable Vith foreign capital which bring con- 
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Profit to the Government and." have certainly | instantly 
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not destroyed the freedom of the country. Besides 
this new loan has been arranged on very favourable 
terms. 

"Without giving their full consideration to these | 
matters people are creating difficulties by joining the | 
agitation. Schools and colleges have been closed and И 
the wholesale closing of the shops too have done great | 
injury to business. All this indicates disloyalty in | 


the people. The real rebels are about to ruin the 
subjects, by these cunning tricks. Your children 
will be slaughtered às a result of these tricks. 
Government 
robbers. 


“The harmful literature which has been published 
about the Railway Association must be burnt down. 
The railway, though owned by the Government, is ү 
yet the property of the people. I therefore request E 
the people not to agitate on the matter any longer. [2 
Let the schools and colleges be re-opened and let 
business thrive as before and let peace be established 
in the country. Let the subjects also pay the revenue , 
regularly. The railway would thus be built and the 
Government be conciliated. ‘lhe people would thus 
thrive in prosperity and peace." 

The proclamation fell flat on the people. 
At this stage some of the ministers advised 
the emperor to reduce taxes in the Szechuen 
province. The people would appreciate 
the royal favour and become loyal. A 
secret order was sent со Viceroy Chao-Ard- 
Fang to submit a report in consultation with 
Chhen-Choun-Suang and Tuang Fang, 
about the feasibility of this proposal. The 
ministry issued further instructions to the 
Secretary for War to depute four officers of 
the army to the Szechuen Province to 
enquire into the condition of the people and 
the root cause of the rebellion. : . 

On.reaching the city of Uchang, Suang 
sent a despatch to Pekin about the rebellion 
in the Szechuen province. Among other 
things he mentioned "that the rebellion in 
Szechuen is not due to а disloyal or revolu- 
tionary spirit in the people. It is concerned 
solely with the railway affairs. Under these 
circumstances an armed expedition into 
this province would inflict immense injury 
on the people and would increase the 
popular unrest.” Mr. Chhen made the 
following four suggestions in his despatch: 
(1) That the foreign capital of the Szechuen 
Railway be returned to the subscribers. 
(2) That for the pacification of the people 
Mr. Lee Tee Sun, the Director of the 
Ichang Railway, be discharged. (3) Tha 
Tuang Fang be ordered that three millio 
Taels (about 75 lacs of rupees) which wa: 
borrowed irom the Szechuen railway fund: 
returned. (4) That the 
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had been sent from  Yunan to 


icl с í 
inan in their 


Sechuan, should have the arrears 

; paid off. cx 
T Mr. Chhen was. grieved and , dis- 
appointed when he saw that the minit 
‘paid no heed to his suggestions. Viceroy 
Chao-Ard-Fang sent a telegram to Pekin 
which purported as follows :— à 

“The rebellion is gradually assuming 
terrible proportions and Chhen-Choun-Suang 
is afraid to suppress it. His actions should 
be approved and he should be given greater 
powers to suppress the rebellion. Delay 
would multiply difficulties. Tuang Fang is 
incapable of coping with the rebels and he 
should be given charge of the railway 
alone.” 

The rebels had in their possession a book 
called ‘‘Self-preserving Advices.” The 
Governor-General suspected that the book 
‘was printed and published by Mr. Pu Lu 
i} and six other members of the National 
| "Association and. consequently they were 
thrown into prison. The officials at Pekin 
in charge of the affairs of Szechuen protested 
against this act and said that as the book 
was not printed and published by these men 
‘they should be released. Large bodies of 
troops from Hoope and Canton. were con- 
centrated in the Szechuen province and more 
were ordered from Sence, 


THE DESCENDANTS OF THE Huns, 


The Chinese call their own people 
-“Hunians” and the Manchus “Manjen” in 
their language. The Chinese are descend- 


T is the purpose of this paper to select 
: from the romance of Maratha history 
_ the life and work of one of that galaxy 
f warrior kings and statesmen whose com- 
bined energy and patriotism contributed to 
i e and the early success of the 
ment. p 

-the First was the heir to a 
: RR military; common- 
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ed front the Huns, and they аге аѕ 
proud of their descent as we Hindus с 
proud of our Aryan ancestors, They ha ; 
the Non-Hunians just as the Aryans: hate 

the Non-Aryans. The Munchus are БЫ" 
for the identical reason. -About this time = 
the revolutionaries issued a Proclamation 
which ran as follows :— 1 


"Be it known to all our Hun brothers that the 
present revolution aims at the good of the people and 
the chastisement of the guilty. The present Manchu ^ 
Government is ‘oppressive, cruel, mad and devoid of 
sense. They have imposed heavy taxes on the people 
which are grinding the people to death. They con- 
sider the “Hunians” as mere dirt and treat them 
with contempt and do not care to know the miser 
and sorrows of the people. . They do not even relieve 
the famine-stricken. 

“They build palaces and parks with the money 
wrung out of the people. People all the world over 
are aware of these facts and the story of our misery 
rends the hearts of men. Remember how the Manchus 
slaughtered our people, without any distinction of 
age or sex when they first entered our land. Such 
inhuman cruelty is unheard of in the annals of history, 
ancient or modern. If we cannot avenge the cruelties 
to which our ancestors were subjected we’ should be 
extremely. ashamed of ourselves. Our brothers should 
therefore know their duty and should staké their lives 
in the cause of the revolution so that'these Manchus 
-may be exterminated. It isa duty incumbent on us 
.аѕ if God Himself had set it; and we should set our- 
selves in all haste to the extermination of the evil- 
doers. 


“We are faced with this task at the bidding of God 
and if we let this opportunity go, it will never return 
again, 

“Long live the revolutionaries !”’ 


Translated by 
NIKHILNATH BHATTACHARYA, M.A. LL, B 
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"the peninsula. One is tempted fo com 
.him-—though such comparisons are t 
made with  caution— with Frederik 
"Great of Prussia, Like his Europea 
type, he had the good fortune of зис 
to à state which had been left by hi 
‘cessor in a high degree of efficien 
“Organisation. - Like. Frederik ag’ n, 
"an army, the creation of forme 
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or him by the patient toil, and the 

energies of а succession of dis- 
К е п iom Sivaji to Balaji Vish- 
tinge th: and while Frederik in his attempt 
down the power of feudal Austria 
a serious coalition, Baji Rao as 
arted on his career of conquest 
fronted with a formidable oppasi- 
only from the Moghul partisans, 
put also from an independent power in the 
Deccan, the Nizam, and even from rival 
factions amongst his own people. 

The times were indeed opportune foran 
ambitious man to strike for а bold bid for 
sovereignty and power. With the death of 
Aurangzib began the breakdown of the 
Imperial system. The air was thick with 
rumours of court-intrigues and palace-revo- 
lutions. The Great Moghul was practically 
under the control of a powerful family of 
Saiads. He suffered moreover a large 
diminution in his territory and prestige. His 
Viceroys, everywhere, especially in Bengal 
and the Deccan, freed themselves from his 
control, collected revenues, raised armies, 
issued firmans and made treaties as if they 
were independent sovereigns. Lawlessness 
and confusion in the empire attested to the 
weakness of the Moghul authority; and 
round about the paled splendours of the 
Delhi throne, raged and fought innumerable 
factions which scrambled for its possession. 
When the Delhi dynasty was passing 
through this critical phase, Baji Као succeed- 
edhis father as Peshwa; and the Maratha 
forthwith entered into this fierce contest for 
Mperial dominion as a serious and danger- 
us competitor. . 2 
s this stage, it will not be out of place 
OPE to describe the peculiar features of 

at military system—the legacy of Sivaji— 
which our hero started his career. 
er did a historical community’, to 
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ые à well-known author, *more strictly 
We both its separate existence and its per- 


anent character to the creative and 


e force of a master-mind.", It is 
E necessary to grasp the essential 
ments of Sivaji’s political system. The 


ec Sc І : 
Нат, significance of his personality and 


s careful adaptation of the material at his 
Us oe to the great ends of his policy help 
О an insight of what we may call the 
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anarchic basis of Sivaji’s political system. 
He lived in a turbulent age when subversive Hh 
forces were asserting themselves everywhere; 
and yet like the mighty Titan who could 
“Ride the whirlwind and direct the storm,’’— 

he utilised these disturbing forces of turmoil 
and chaos for his owa purposes and devoted 
them to the evolution of a new political 
order and the preservation of “regulated 
liberty". “He compelled", says Sidney Owen, 
‘chaotic and explosive forces to do . pres- 2 
cribed task-work, to operate with full inten- 
sity, but only in obedience to his will and 
in the direction thit suited his purpose. 
He opened the flood-gates of anarchy and 
let in the full tide of cupidity and military 
licence. Yet he was not overwhelmed. or 
even embarassed by it." "The history of the 
Maratha military system shows a marvellous 
evolution of ordered discipline from. the 


and ‘wild Maratha battle’ first enabled 
Sivaji to capture fortress after fortress on the 
borders of the Ghats, to the disciplined 
battalions of Daulat Rao Sindhia with his 
magnificent pack of artillery, whose dashing 
valour threatened to overwhelm Well- 
ington at Assaye and ‘to change the his- 
tory of the world’. When one considers that 
such perfection was reached by an army 
which was originally composed of very un- 
promising materials, one is lost in admira- 
tion at the military genius of Sivaji. His 
military reforms were mainly based on the 
twin principle of method and economy. 
He generally recruited his infantry from the 
Hindu agriculturists, although latterly he 
admitted a few mercenary Afghans. Artil- 
lery he seldom used. The infantry were 
always very lightly clad. The two princi- 
al recruiting centres were the Ghats, which 
supplied the Mawalis, апа the Konkans 
where the Hetkaris, Sivaji's famous.marks- 
men, Were recruited. They were armed 
with swords and matchlocks and in a few 
regiments the firelock just then invented 
was introduced, but their characteristic 
weapon was ће long spear, | In the infantr 
the officers had commands of Ten, Fifty, а. 


All these were directly subordinate to 
commander-in-chief of the Sarnowat. T 
cavalry for which the Maratha army \ 
famous, were composed partly of Barg 

ho were under regular pay, and pa 


620 igitized by Arya 
Silledars, who were of a higher social rank 
and who supplied and equipped their own 
horse at their own cost. The smallest unit 
of cavalry command consisted of 25 troopers 
under a Havildar. Five such divisions 
were called a Juma under a Jamadar; five 
Jumas were grouped under a Subedar. { Геп 
ob these again formed a cavalry division 
which ranged generally from 5000 to 6250, 
its full. complement. This division was 
under the command of an officer who was 
immediately under orders from the 
Sarnowat. . It wasa strict principle with 
Sivaji that officers and men were regularly 
paid, but this salutary custom was later 
abandoned by his successors. Each division 
had its staff of Brahman agents, Karkuns, 
newswriters and secret-service spies. Sivaji 
was’ strictly economical and visited with 
punishment any one who was inclined to 
extravagance. | “Тһе strictness of his discip- 
line", it is said, “may be inferred from his 
visiting with death the offence of taking 
the field accompanied by а chere amie Не 
was equally exact in reward and punish- 
ment."  Sivaji’s most distinctive military 
institution was the fort-system. Each strong- 
hold was carefully selected from the point 
of view of strategic advantages and remained 
an important feature in later Maratha war- 
fare. When the conquerors pounced upon 
new territory they invariably left a fort be- 
hind as a point of defence as well as of 
offence. Moreover these forts Were a source 
‘of protection for the conquered population 
and afforded an ample justification; for these 
rude times, . for exacting the Maratha 
Danegeld—Chauth and Sardesmukhi — аз a 
price of such protection. Each stronghold 
had its organised staff of Marathas, 
‘Brahmans, Kamoses and others and was 


‘carefully defended. » “Orders.” 3 
Dui р xe Grant 
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outset, а, few words are necessary to explain 
his position in the councils of the: Мага 
commonwealth. ©) 
The office of the Peshwa, which 
was as old as the early years of Siv 
Several distinguished men such as 
Pant, had held it, before Balaji Vis 
made the office hereditary 
line of rulers was thus set up, who Were de 
faclo, if not de jure, heads of the Maratha 
state. One is tempted to draw a parallel 
between the influence of Walpole and the 
rise of the Cabinet in England, and the 
power of Balaji and the consequent pre- 
dominance of the office which he and his 
successors held in the Maratha political 
system. In both cases, the Sovereign was 
entirely in the hands of his chief minister, 
George I. was a rather dull-witted foreigner, 
ignorant ofthe language, and apparently 
heedless ofthe interests of the country he 
was called upon’ to rule. He therefore let 
Walpole have pretty much his own way. 
Similarly, Raja Shahu, was a roi faineant 
of the Merovingian type, an amiable and 
acquiescent prince who was entirely under 
the influence of his able minister. Baji Rao, 
therefore, on his accession in 1720, found 
himself placed in the supreme position of 
affairs in the Maratha state. E 
The confused and desperate condition of 
the - moribund Moghal; the resulting 
scramble for dominion; and the aggressive 
~character of Maratha imperialism--all com- 
bine to. impart a ‘bewildering variety to the 
events of the period with which. we are 
dealing. But out of this welter of in 
and faction-fights—typical of the polite 
life of those troubled. times—-two ре 
‘ties stand out in bold prominence, HE 
Nizam Ali, the founder.of .the modern m 
-of Hyderabad, and Baji Rao, the subject 0 
‘our memoir. Rio EARN or Be 
At the accession of the. Peshwa in ae 
zall the outstanding Maratha claims ie А 
‘settled by the intervention of ће А 
"court. '.One of the first acts of. Mn ong 
‘Shah on his accession to the Moghul 7 г. 
was the issuing of patents guaran 
Chauth and Sardesmukhi to the f the 
For the first time in the history сие я 
Marathas, .their national | S MEA 
‘officially recognised by the great БС 
‘In the meantime, troubles were bren 
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Jnsurrections in Kashmir and other 
and above all, the’ ambitions of 
ul-Mulk, who was just appointed 
f Malwa, showed the direction 


eri pire 
Jacesy 
Nizam- 


*overnor О 5 о - 
Go hich the wind was blowing,’ Under 


rat mw А UA . 

nak b. Nizam’s vigorous administration, the 
E: ТОБ of Malwa was tranquilised. That 
на done, the Nizam proceeded to the Deccan 


The 


t a kingdom for himself. 


tha to carve ou r } 

llel imperial forces sent out against him by the 
the Gaiad brothers were twice defeated. А 
the subsequent palace-revolution ` enabled 
)re- Mahàmmad Shah to get rid of the domineer- 
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his ing Saiads, and afterwards to appoint the 
cal Nizam im their place. About this time, 
Vas Balaji dies,: and is succeeded -by Baji Rao. 
ter, Nizam Alis vigorous policy. met with 
vr, | opposition at the Delhi court. His austere 
tly | manners, his honest attempts’ to wean the 
he emperor. from his debasing ‘vices brought 
let about his own downfall. "He was there- 
ay. | upon permitted to retire to his Deccani 
amt | Niceroyalty, on October 21st, 1723. “Thus 
ind | began that long duél between Nizam and 
det ^ Baji Rao which only ended with the 'latter's 
ao, ; death, ` í : 
nd 4. Baji Rao had in the. meantime secured 
о! the support of the Maratha Council. of 
Ministers, for-his ambitious policy of humbl- 
of ing the. Great. Moghul and -conquering 
Ng | Hindustan. At first, he met with opposition 
ү from the Pratinidhi, the. cautious and 
е еш Sripat Rao., Grant Duff gives а 
WG RU. account of the proceedings of the 
io оош happen Во Bají's — bold 
sal Mrs were at first sceptically received ; 
li- the npat Rao, who was at-heart jealous of 
ly, Wd of his daring rival, led the opposi- 
te dno and how at length the, great Peshwa's 
of 1 RA words, for he was an orator, carried 
: к ay: ‘all this is narrated -in. vivid 
20, Wobei the historian, Baji Rao con- 
пе f oben his long speech with eloquent words 
Ihi "чо; hortation. . “Now ‘is our time", said he, 
ad M land "ve away the stranger from our loved 
ne — еда to ‘acquire immortal renown ; by 
ne À have ne our efforts fo Hindustan, we will à 
2d hg 4 the Maratha flag flying from the Kistna 
ie T op we Attock.” "You shall do it,” said the 
i 3 ir Who was visibly impressed, “you are - 
I. 7 79660 a noble son of a worthy father." 
POS on бї a worthy fath 
E d Bag р thus secured his sovereign ssupport, 
© {эщ ^9 Spread Maratha influence far and 
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levied Chauth from. Gujerat: Meanwhile, f 
Nizam pursued his favorite policy of sowing 
dissension. in the Maratha camp. His-in- 
trigues for payment of a fixed sum, instead of 
the indefinite claims of Chauth, which had 
been successful while Baji Rao was away in B 
the north, was completely. foiled. on. his 
return. In 1729, he definitely allied himself | 
with one of the Maratha factions. Tarabai, 
one of those warrior women whom we а 
occasionally come across in Maratha history, | 


had opposed the accession of Shahu.. She a 
acted on behalf of Sambhaji, the son of Raja 
Ram by his youngest wife, with varying 
success until: she was: made captive and 


interned’ in a: fortress, - Sambhaji’s party 
was called the Kolhapur faction, from the 
name of the place he resided in; while the 
Satara faction clustered round Shahu, who 
had his capital at Satara. The whole policy 
of Nizam Ali was to perpetuate the existing 
‘strife: *his plans were calculated”, to quote 


Grant Duff, 


“to preserve his rank at court and’ his power in the 
Deccan, to keep alive the old, and ta create new dis- 
‘sensions, among the Marathas; to preserve a con- 
nexion with that nation, in case it should ultimately 
be useful to direct their attacks from his own to the 
‘Imperial territories: and however inconsistent some of 
these designs may seem in 'this system. of political 
artifice; through- the remainder of a long life, Nizam- 
ul-Mulk not only persevered, but generally prospered.” 

‚ Оп this: occasion, however, his partisan- 
“ship of Sambhaji’s cause brought him 
disaster. The Peshwa retaliated by pressing 
‘on his claims to Gujerat and harassing 
Nizam Ali so much in the field that the 
:]atter at length was obliged to. come to 
‚ terms.: In the meantime, the Pretender was 
; signally defeated by Shahu, and forced to 
.resign his claims to -the Maratha горе. 

In 1730, Trimbakrao Dhabare was incited 
oppose the Peshwa in Malwa 
But before he could advance 
junction, with the forces ОЁ 

Nizam Ali, Dhabare, was defeated and 
` killed at.the great battle of Baroda (April 
rst, 1731): Baji Rao became therefore 
without rival the Chief Minister of tt 
"Raja. As a result of this compaign, Nizai 
and Baji Rao came to an agreement ) 
themselves not to interfere with, o ор 
` the legitimate ambitions, of either x 
this time, we trace the rise of. several 
mportant. Maratha families, t Hol 
alegien "etreeSindhia and'the Gael 


,by Nizam to 
‚ and Gujerat. 
- and effect. a 
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These received allotments from the national 
collections in various parts of Malwa and 


Gujerat. Maratha influence was first 
extended beyond the Narmada. ^ 
The agreement ‘concluded, Baji Rao 


thereupon turned to Gujerat and Malwa. 
In the former province, Raja Abhani Sinh, 
—a degenerate Rajput— who had succeeded 
Sarbuland: Khan as Governor, shocked 
popular sentiment by treacherously murder- 
‘ing Pilaji Rao Gaekwad. Тһе Imperial 
Viceroy, Mahammad Kban Bangash, was 
about this time sent to Malwa to check 
Maratha advance. Baji Rao acting with 
| vigour and dispatch, defeated the Moghal 
army in detail, and re-occupied Gujerat and 


Malwa. Through the intercession of Raja 
, Jai Sinh, who superseded Bangash, the 
| Emperor reluctantly granted the executive 
| government of Malwa to Baji Rao. The 
И Peshwa, having gained: this signal success, 


took further advantage of the weakness of 
the Delhi Court, by pressing on his claims 
with ‘тоге vigour than ever, and directing 
the Holkar to continue ravaging the 
Imperial territory. The Maratha horse 
advanced as far as Agra and committed 
fearful depredations. On his return to the 
Deccan, Baji Rao found great’ preparations 
"among the Moghals for a final effort to 
crush his’ power, The Grand Army was 
fitted out for the compaign. Rajput contin- 
gents and local Mahomedan levies made 
the coalition really serious. To crown all, 
Nizam Ali, breaking his plighted word, 
took the command. The Atmy marched 
into Malwa at a slow rate towards the end 
of 1737. In the meantime Baji Rao had 
created a diversion by marching upon 
Delhi at the wonderful tate of 40 miles a 
day and threatening the approaches to the 
capital, 8000 Moghal cavalry sent to 
check his progress, were routed with great 
slaughter. The main army advanced 
however, and won a few initial successes, 
A great part of Malwa and the Bundela 


gained by the Moghals, -who 


emselves in a strong position 
- Their dilat 


cUatory tactics gave 
however, time to make- great 
* By a swift flanking move- 


elhi, and avoiding 


as 
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rapidly recrossing. the Narmada 


S igru 
attacked the Moghals. By Salen d PM 
euvring he surrounded his enemy, ang de gs Ш 
a fierce struggle the battle resulted ыз of ai 
rout and disastrous retreat of Nizam. The =f seriou 
defeated Moghal veteran purchased exemp- "9 cong! 
tion from further molestation by Sucre Rao 
into the convention of Seronje with the | jn Hi 
Peshwa (11th February, 1738). The whole the b: 
of Malwa and the territory between the Ап 
Narmada and the Chambal were ceded in going 
perpetual sovereignty to the Marathas and {narra 
a sum of so lacs of Rupees were paid by | has b 
way of indemnity. This disastrous | an = 
campaign was followed in May, 1739, by | very | 
another more imminent and more terrible 4 in ill 
to the Moghal than the Maratha successes,— 44 devel 
the invasion of Nadir Shah. Into the brilli: 
harrowing details of that event, it is not empir 
the purpose of this paper to enter.. Suffice | the re 
it to say here that Baji Rao took iaimediate | Samu 
advantage of the parlous condition of the | Aurai 
Delhi dynasty. He made alliances with | rema; 
the Hindu princes of Rajputanasandthe | ages; 
Bundela country and put down insurrec- | ing ir 


tions among his own immediate following. 
He also attacked Nasir Jung—Nizam Ali's 
son,—but the result of his campaign being 
indecisive, he concluded a permanent peace 
with his great rival. Baji Rao was;now in 
the zenith of his fame. From Gujerat, 
Malwa, and the Bundela country: in the 
North, the greater part of the ‘Deccan, 
excepting, of course, the territories hnde 
Nizam Ali, but including the whole 0 
Maharashtra from the Narmada to the 
Kistna was under the direct rule of the 


( the la 
of ov 
Mara 
3 differ 
1 forme 
| latter 
Succe; 


Peshwa. The Nagpur territory under a ROT 
Bhonsla Rajas, comprising most of а tom 
now forms the Central Provinzes, SEDE j Ашта 
numerous Hindu  principalities,. WM Mogh 
arose out of the ruins of the ancient empi | Г 
of Vijayanagar, as far down as, ihe oe 
including, the Rajaship of Tanjore Jn 7 am t 
South, obeyed the indirect sway 0 ice", US 
Maratha sovereign. “The robes of Emp ee | ae 
as Mr. Keene has justly said, “hung bns 
ungracefully on the limbs of a 210 Nn 
The tide of Maratha imperialism a ee 
reached its highest watermark, bu | М8 
as it did so, the tide began to rece?» | a e 
though under Baji Rao's successom o than 
Baji Rao, the boundaries of the 0 


im 


i otive forces had already begun their 
nly Шла dominion was never so profound 
no- joder Baji Rao. But his vigorous wars 
fter F ggression had plunged his country into 
ne ous debt, and he set out for further 
i l'onquests to reimburse his revenues. Baji 
i до was proceeding on a new campaign 
the lin Hindustan, when he died in his camp оп 
ole the banks of the Narmada (April 28th, 1740). 
the Anattempt has been made in the fore- 


lin | going pages to sketch a brief and inadequate 
and | narrative of these crowded years. The aim 
|by hasbeen tu present at once a biography and 
ous an argument—a biography, of necessity 
by | very brief, which is presented as argument 
ble . inillustration of that ethos in our national 
development of which Вау Rao was so 


the | brilliant an exponent, namely the ethos of 
not jempire. Great names have stood out in 
fice | the records of our authentic history—Asoka, 


| Samudra Gupta, Harsha Vardhan ; Akbar, 
t Aurangzib, Madhoji Rao Sindhia,—names 
ith | remaining amidst the floods of our historic 
the {ages as'far-shining landmarks and embody- 
rec- | ingin themselves this ethos of empire. To 
ng, ( thelast named may be added the subject 
lis 4 of our memoir as the two exponents of 
ing | Maratha imperialism. But there is this 
асе | difference between them that while the 


Td mined life was one splendid failure, the 
bo m achieved a considerable measure of 
TUM ous We know how оаа 
der | the е Maratha movement, had to deal, at 
of Outset of his career, with two great 


angers, 


h д 
the [te Brahman hierarchy. No Hindu polity 


the ; 
Worth its name had hitherto been able to 


e : 
Е рае [С claims. The second peril came 
des Mis € Great Moghal himself. Under 
ich Masato oe Sivaji's. contemporary, the 
ire | The F Empire attained its highest extent. 
ind quss DUE element in Sivaji’s policy 
the » S was to conciliate these forces. 
thé | dom 2с Опе hand, Sivaji turned his king- 


€^ M or MO a military «Һеосгасу, апа on the 
(t^ Ma, € Was content to remain a feudatory 


u^ sre bdar of the Great Moghal. The 
ad A tha Sth of Baji Rao’s position lay in this 


or d these © was able to dispense with either of 
5 Mogh elements. In his time, the Great 
PS Sl was only “great” by courtesy, and 
the D, ave seen, he could openly defy 
dj man L2! dynasty. Further, being:a Brah- 


£ place, 


n : і 
the; himself, he kept the-o. pittastd- din тик RR ENS forges were already too powe 
In. fine militant .Hinduism, ї emes 
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which had started as a religious move- 
ment was now territorialised: a wide 
dominion, renown in arms, unity of autho- 
rity, splendour of personality—all the 
paraphernalia of the modern conception of 
empire were now for the first time antici- 
pated in Maratha history. 

And yet we ask ourselves how is it that 
this power which had such а phenomenal 
rise should suffer so dramatic a fall? 
Baj Rao died in 1740. Only a year after 
his death, there happened the first of that 
long series of internal dissensions which have 
stamped Maratha history with an indelible 
stigma. In 1741, the Bhonsla Raja of 
Nagpur first took up arms against the 
Peshwa. In 1762, the disaster of Panipat 
sounded the death-knell to the power of the 
Marathas in Northem India. On the 17th 
May, 1782, at the historic village of Salbai, 
a treaty was signed which gave to the 
English the first firm foothold in western 
India. 1794 saw the death of Madhoji 
Sindhia, the last of the Maratha heroes. 
And in 1800, with the death of Nana 
Farnavis, the last vestige of Maratha great- 
ness was destroyed. 

To this question,-only one answer seems 
possible. Reference has been made above 
to the ethos of empire. - But this Imperial- 
ism, in order to be successful, needs always 
to be reinforced by what may be termed the 
national emotion. The whole mass of the 
people has to be surcharged with the same 
energising impulse, if an empire is to 
succeed. There is such a thing asa tide in 
the affairs of men, which if taken at the 
flood leads on to glory and to fortune. 
Such a tide in the destinies of Maharashtra 
needed to be taken at the flood, and 
when the supreme moment arrived, her 
sons failed her. Baji Rao had the construc- 
tive genius and the force of personality 
requisite for this work, but his death in the 
prime of life removed him from the sphere 
of usefulness. But there was no lack of 
ability amongst the Marathas after his 
death. There were plenty of able men— 
good soldiers, masterful men who knew 
how to fight for their own hand, B 
Baji Rao, Raghoba, Sadashiv Rao 
Madhu Rao Narayen and others ; a 
constructive genius appeared ag 


for it to entertain any grandios 
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of empire. The cloud of foreign domina- 
tion which was as yet no bigger than a 
man’s hand in the life time of Baji Rao, 
had already enveloped the political sky 
when Nana Farnavis and Madhoji Sindhia 
appeared on the scene. It needed all the 
statesmanship, all the prowess of Sindhia ; 
it needed all the acumen, all the political 
artifice of Farnavis to stem the tide of English 
conquest in the peninsula ; and on their 
death, the inevitable crash came. Such is 
the strange Nemesis of History. 

It 1s idle to speculate what the course of 
Indian History. would have been, had Baji 
Rao been spared to live. But certain it is 
that the hand of death in 1740 cut short a 
career. which promised the very highest 
things to the Maratha Empire. Bold and 


ATALIPUTRA, the Pulibothra of the 
Greeks, derives its name from the 

` village of Patali, which stood on the 
bank of the Ganges. Here a fortress was 
erected by King Ajatasatru (circ 500-475 
B. €.) of the Saisunaga dynasty of Magadha 
to keep in check the Lichchhavis of Vaisali 
whom he had recently conquered. Buddha 
is said to have visited this fortified village 
a few months before his death and foretold 
its future greatness. Later on, under Udaya 
(cire 450-417 B. С.), the grandson of Ajata- 
satru, a spendid city, “nestling under the 
shelter of the fortress,” Sprang into exist- 
ence." Under the Mauryas Pataliputra be- 
came the capital not only of Magadha, but 
of India. It was also called Kusumapura 


and Pushpapura, 
Pataliputra was 
residence of Chandra 
Me visited it. At the time it stood 
une ence of the. Ganges and the 
; the Jatter river being the Eroni 
| zabo 
f the Greeks, (Sanskrit, Hi ib 
|f 


ng) “On the 


already 


uence MS At 
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Carvings, &c,, that he араа. 


РВ отн оугокикаћаисра іса dria a e been ii 


е 


Е n the 
heroic to a fault, eloquent and with а simple Mi 
directnees of speech that appealed S B D 
tremendous force to his hearers, with sin a NO. 
minded devotion to the interests and ! ponk: 
expansion of his race, without the slighte ^ ато! 
trace of self-love and personal aggrandise: from 
ment, frank and straightforward, outspoken witne! 
in his loyalty and devotion to the sove- {wheel 


reign from whom he derived his 
Baji Rao is one of the most pleasing charac- 
ters in Maratha history. If Sivaji be called 
the refulgent dawn of the Maratha spirit 
and if Nana Farnavis and Madhoji Sindhis 
represent the radiant hues of its sunset, the 
gleam before the gloom, certainly Baji Rao 
may well be termed its bright, meridian 4 Close 
glory. : Thigh, 
М statii 
gift o 
bough 
treasu 

Yue 
to Ind 
palace 
‘tion w 
( бераг 
A left o 


Power} 


present near the cantonment of Dinapore,’? 
about twelve miles west of Patna. The Wyo 99} 
ancient city was “like a long, marrow fand y 


parallelogram,” nine miles long and a mile fy 


E Не; 
and a half broad, with а population o jan 1 
400,000 souls. Megasthenes found it gut ср 
round with a wooden palisade, pierced with ang a 
loopholes for the discharge of arrows. y Thigh? 
was crowned with 570 towers and had 64 Jindica 
gates. It was “protected externally by ? “Ment, 
broad and deep moat, filled from the wates kno. 
of the Son,” which also received the sewage 18 plac 
of the city. D : 5 е. 


It was Asoka who first made it his ре 
nent capital, and built a wall onn rops 
Asoka beautified it with numer" 


city. АГУ 
stone buildings decorated with elegant © E] 
ing and inlaid work. [o NEIN 
ae ^BINESÉ 
PATALIPUTRA AS SEEN: py THp. CHINE 


PILGRIMs.—In the time of Еа -Ніер (49 
А. D.) Asoka's royal palace and the 
in the midst and the lofty walls and 
existed in full splendour as of old. 5 
so much struck with the ехдш!°! 
delicate workmanship- displayec 


Fa 


superhuman builders. 


* N. A. Smith, Early History © 


midst of the city for his ybunger 


in the who was a Sannyast fond of solitary 


prother 


nple Close to this stupa he found two grand 
th x "asteries. containing about боо or лоо 
pegno These monasteries ‘were very 
“the “monks: as seats of learning and students 
itest"; ОШО rant places flocked to them. He 
d b ed several processions in which four- 
)ken wl А 


cars, sometimes five storeys high, 

the images of Buddha, were 

wer He noticed 

ed ‘here rest-houses and hospitals for “the poor, 
E 


Ove- 


T ‘South of the city there was a grand monas- 
dic liey containing the foot-print of Buddha, 
Бао 'abouti8 inches long and 6 inches broad. 
dian ;Close to it stood a stone pillar, 30 cubits 
оь, containing an inscription of Asoka 
1 [stating that he bestowed the world as a 
gift on the Buddhist Church thrice and 
‘bought it back thrice with his jewels and 
| treasures.” 
] 
| 
| 


Yuan Chwang (Hiuen Tsang) who came 

to India in 630 A.D. found no trace of the 

| palace mentioned by Fa Hien. The founda- 
tion walls alone were there to testify to the 

ng {departed glory of the city. All that was 
ДІ of the ancient city was a cluster of 
{1000 houses to the north of the old palace 
and bordering on the Ganges. Doth Fa 
a еп and Yuan Chwang mention what they 
sp "ll Asoka’s Narak (Hell) for punishing 
ei aWicked men. It was north of the palace, 
ү ‚а stone pillar “several tens of feet 
d 64 peh marked its site. The Chinese accounts 
‘ate it as a place of rigorous imprison- 
nent, Which afterwards,—and without the 
| Owledge of Asoka,—was converted into 


Ше Of wanton torture. South of the 


mą- uilt was a ‘Stupa’ in a leaning condition, 
Ше T. by. Asoka and believed to contain - 
rops r relics of Buddha. South-west of the 
atv dea, Palace stood a low mountain containing 


es A : 
| ind'o ated for Upagupta, Asoka's gurt, 


NESE taj ег monks. .South-west of this moun- 
-411 Probat з Was a collection.of five 'Stupas, 


AS. бау po the Pamch Pahari oí the present 
BE me. ut now in ruins. Yuan Chwang 
w "ые the Kukkuta-Aram monastery - 
and and by Soka soon after his conversion 
үр "the the malaka ‘Stupa.’ In his time, 
is dh, QOnasteries, Hindu temples and. Bud- 
IE о, tupas, which lie in ruins, may be 

Ama; l by hundreds, and only two or three 


entire,” 
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EXCAVATIONS AT ParNA.--The result of 
excavations carried оп under the direction 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Waddell between the 
years 1892 and 1899 shows that the ancient 
imperial city stood опа long strip of high- 
lying land about half a mile to the north 
of the village of Китгараг, which stretches 
from Bankipore on the west to beyond 
Patna city on the east, covering a distance 
of 8 miles, bounded by the Ganges on the 
north and by deep moats on the other three 
sides. “Ihe moat on the south side aver- 
aging about 200 yards ir width and still 
retaining water for the greater part of the 
year is an old channel of the Son," the 
eastern portion of which was, utilised by 


.the Muhammadans as the soüthern moat 


of the fortifications of Patna. ` According 
to Waddell the village ot Patali stood at 
tbe high south-west corner of the oblong 
tract demarcated above. 

Asoka's palace stretched from Chota 
Pahari to Kumrahar. At Kumrahar a 
colossal pillar (uninscribed) of Asoka’s time 
was found, and other remains show that a 
greater portion of Asoka’s palace is buried 
at a depth of 20 feet beneath the village. 
To the east is a place called Maharaj 
Khanda or the Emperor's moats, while the 
well Agam Kua in the neighbourhood is 
imagined to mark the site of Asoka’s ‘hell.’ 
The Chota Pahari is about one mile south- 
east of Kumrahar, and Waddell has iden- 
tified it with the hermitage hill of Upa- 
gupta. About half a mile east of Chota 
Pahari, Waddell discovered a group of 
enormous beam palisades and ве Stones 

arking apparently the position of a tower. 
А Mts iu ЫЛА of Chota Pahari is the 
Bara Pahari or Panch Pahdri identified by 
Waddell with the five relic ‘Stupas’ built 

soka. ? 
BS the north-west of Kumrahar, at a 


-distance of a mile and a half is Bhikna 


Pahari, an artificial hill: about ny feet 
igh and about a quarter of a mile in cir- 
o T has been identifed with the hermi- 
tage hill built by Asoka for his brother 
Mahendra. A rude image (over six feet 
high) which stands in the neighbourhood 


is still worshipped as the “Bhiknu Kunwar” > 


or “the Mendicant Prince,’ and the ad 


joining ward of the city is called Mahendra, 
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-bank of the: Ganges. 


- his headquarters in 1573. 


s Akbar marched in person against 


626 
is Г ieve. that 

‘lined, and there is reason to believe. th: 
ие of Vaisali captured it. 
Early in the fourth century А. D. Chandra 
Gupta r of the Gupta dynasty married 


.Kumára Devi of the Lichchhavi clan and 


was, by means of this alliance, able to raise 
himself from the position of a petty chief to 
the dignity of a Maharaja. The extensive 
conquests of his son and successor Samudra 
Gupta (326-375 A. D.), the Napoleon of 
India, necessitated the selection of a more 
central position like Ayodhya or IKausambi 
for the metropolis, and Pataliputra ceased 
to be the royal residence of the Guptas. 
But it continued to be the great eastern city 
of the empire, a picture of which from the 
pen of Fa Hien has already been given. 
Thereafter  Pàátaliputra lost its political 
importance, though its strategic 1mportance 
remained. Some copper-plate grants of 
the Pala emperors of Bengal and Bihar were 
issued when the royal camp (jaya-skandhabar) 
was pitched here, evidently during a cam- 
paign or tour. But the city of Bihar was the 
capital of the fragmentary kingdom of the 


‘later Palas (12th century A. D.) 


PATNA UNDER THE MuHAMMADANS. 


Muhammad, the son of Bukhtiyar Khalj, 
sacked Bihar cityand conquered Magadha in 


‘1198 and thus the province passed under 


Muhammadan rule, but Patna continued in 


- obscurity for more than three centuries. Its 
-second period of glory began under Sher 


Shah. In 1541 this great Afghan king came 
to Patna, "then a small town dependent on 
Bihar, the seat of the local government. He 


.Wasstruck with the potential greatness of 


Patna and ordered a fort to be built on the 


2 The fort cost five . 
lakhs and was considered exceedingly strong. 
The city of Bihar began to hile 


became a centre of 
population. х 
Daud Khan, е last Afghan King of Ben- 
gal, made Patna and the fortress of Hajipur 
Here he held out 
the Delhi general. 


commerce and busy 


against Munim Khan, 


bel Afghan chief, captured Hajipur 
ook up his position on the Panch 
- Daud fled and Patna was captured. 
—now. became the headquarters of the 


1 Governors who udednusitc Homan Barbikul 
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-1622 it was taken by Prince. Khurram (Shah 


: Most of the houses in the city ofi Patna 
. were roofed with tile as in Akbar's timè ang 


D decline, while . 
Patna emerged from obscurity, and soon 


,. Holland Company refined its saltpet* 


..the Ganges, ten coss above Раша S 


of Bihar." Under. the Mughals “Patna о 
more became à centre of -political life» 
but only as a provincial capital, 4 Dur; 
this period the city witnessed the p neig 
tion of two Mughal Emperors: it haa | E 
тоге · than :опсе, for à- its Subahdar . Á Ё 
governor a prince of the royal blood, | 


rOclama. | 


т 
Jahan) during his rebellion against his father 
In 1626 Prince. Parwiz, : another son of 
Jahangir, signalised his rule by building 
the stone-mosque or Patthar-ka-Masjid. But 
it was during. the viceroyalty of Aurangzib's 
grandson Azim-us-shan that Patna attained 
the zenith of its glory and prosperity. Azim | 
improved the defences and called it Azimabad, | 
a name which still survives among the. 
Muhammadans.* He: assigned separate 
wards of the town to the different classes of 
the people. Thus there was Kazwan Shukoh, 
"the Splendid palace," (now Khawa Koh), 
for the nobles; Diwan Mahalla for clerks 
of the'revenue department; Mughal Pura 
for the Mughals and Lodi: Кайта ‘for the 
Afghan Lodis. But that prince was drown- 
ed in: 1712, and Patna sank into compara- 
tive obscurity forsome time. ' NI 
Under Aurangzib the Subak of Bihar. 
included eight SarZars; Bihar (Patna) being” | 
one. The. area of measured land in the 
Sarkar of Bihar was over бо lakhs of 02610 


continued to be the case till only d 
ago, when brick mansions began to mu tipiy 


rapidly. Khan 
PATNA AS DESCRIBED BY EARLY Т 
EUROPEAN TRAVELLERS. | | m 

Account of Patna in the second Lu T 

. the seventeenth century have been р ЕТЕ 

in the travels of Bernier," Taverne, "v mod; 

Manucci. Tavernier, along with Bem Tipe 

visited it in 1666. He found it on on two forto 

- largest cities of India, not less fed with Sougi 

_coss in length.: The houses were тоо аы utc М2 

thatch or bamboo. Не noticed 2 8н Of th 

settlement here which had been a С he. He " 

mainly for trading in saltpetre. мА and . 


4 б nk 04 
village of Chapra, on. the right bam” е 


* The farman in which pepe. aw 


ermission.for changing the name 
BOA ТЫКАН E 


| Khan Bahadur Khuda Bakhsh, C.I.E. (on tke left, stick in hand). 
| 


ге Armenian merchants from Dantzic and 
nee from Tipperah. Tibetans brought 
self s Patna for sale, and Tavernier him- 
modit ће Rs. 26,000 worth of this com- 

Ba There was a brisk trade between 
4wo torto; and Patna in coral, amber and 
0 Oise-shell bracelets which were much 


| with Sought after by the Tikes х 


^a - of Шы noticed here two factories, one 
"The. He = Dutch and the other of:the English. 


at the and enon fine white cloth, fine silk cloth 
jk О! Qua Rete (which was sent in very large 
e me!) chants) Ss о . Europe by European. mer- 
айз ао д, EN the chief articles of trade. He 
Ha has; Of lay, » "Bottles are also made, and cups 

3 а pier than glass, lighter than paper 
&hly: scented ; and these, as curiosities, 
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are carried all over the world." 
(Storia do Mogor). 

Buchanan Hamilton- has given 
some very interesting details about 
Patna city and its inhabitants, 
and their dress, manners, food, 
education, &c., in 1810. Accord- 
ing to his estimate Patna con- 
tained 312,000 souls and 18000 
houses mostly built of mud and 
roofed over with thatch. The 
city covered an area of 20 square 
miles, and the value of its landed 
produce was fixed at 193,152 
Sicca rupees. The total value of 
its exports and imports was 
97,70,104 Sicca rupees. 

EUROPEAN SETTLEMENTS IN 

PATNA. 


The great commerce of Patna 
had early attracted the attention 
of European traders. Portuguese 
merchants were noticed in Patna 
as early as 1620. But the first 
English factory was erected be- 
tween 16so and 1657 “оп the 
other side of the Ganges at 
Singna" in the neighbourhood of 
the saltpetre grounds, but at a 
distance from the exactions of 
the Moghul Viceroy. The chief 
articles of commerce were salt- 
petre, for which the Court of 
Directors were never weary of 
asking, opium, lac, taffeties, &c. 
Under Job Charnock, chief of the 
factory from 1664—1680, the 
English trade greatly develop- 
ed, “апа ' fleets of Patna boats laden 
with saltpetre were a common sight along 
the Ganges.” After Job Charnock’s depar- 
ture the Company’s trade was shackled by 
the exactions of Shaista Khan, the Mughal 
Viceroy. Duties were imposed on all the 
Company’s goods, the. English were seized 
and their goods confiscated (1702). This 
state of things continued till 1715 when it 
was decided to abandon the factory; but in 
1718 it was re-established with a proper 


staff of officers. 
BATTLES IN AND AROUND PATNA. 
In 1757 Mir Jafar, Nawab of Bengal. 


came to Patna, escorted by a .small г 
under Clive. But Mir Jafar soon disgustec 
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d 


maj 


the nobles of Behar with his feasting and 
rioting, and some of them opened negotia- 
tions: with Prince Ali Gauhar, afterwards 
known as the Emperor Shah Alam П, who 
invaded Dehar to'enforce his claims to the 
province. Shah Alam besieged ‘Patna, but 
hearing that Clive: was advancing to its 
relief he raised the siege “and marched to- 
wards Allahabad, which had treacherously 
been seized by Shuja-ud-daulah, Nawab of 
Oudh. But he returned soon after and de- 
feated Ram Narayan, Deputy Governor of 
Behar, and Captain Cochrane in a battle 
near latua (Moshinpur ?). He, however, 
failed to follow up his victory by seizing 
atna, and was defeated in а battle near 
Barh and fled to Burdwan. “Thence he 
again doubled back to’ Patn 
met Monsieur Law, 


С Emperor now came to terms 
Was escorted to’Patna. ‘The English 
tedinto a hall of aüdience 


oundation Chennai and eGangotri 
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"The Oriental Public Library, Bankipur. 


25 proclaimed c E BSFA of radienghsuredon tsswlnglisb, and 


India, and he formally conferred the Nawab: 


а Міг anger 
ship of Bengal, Behar and Orissa on Mi mass 
Qasim. "s T to t 
~ But quarrels soon broke out between pU know 
Qasim and the English. In ‘1763 ne office 
reached Patna that Mir Qasim’s troops ҮП Acca, 
marching on-Patna. Mr. Ellis, chic the umb 
factory, at once seized the city Bai NY 
exception of the fort and palace. vane besiet 
English left the city almost in a dels ie ithe f 
state and the Nawab's troops EU. lish fence 
the guardsat the east gate. The Ea took 
defended themselves in the factory ү а ds Oudh 
and a half. They then left the ү: 7 е atna 
reached Manjhi in Saran. Неге! E Ich a pial 
surrounded by tbe Faujdar, and "were “Aised 
feeble defence surrendered. T Pee ae 10 umi 
taken to Monghyr and then brought » есап 


the 
some 10 © 
п Chahal l 4 
{һе mean- KU. 


Patna and kept as prisoners, son 
house of Haji Ahmad and some 1 


: In : Th 
satun (hall of forty pillars). | m ‹ 
time s English defeated Mir ае hea үз 
three successive battles ata left Mon- har. 
and Шата Nullah: "he Маман ша E 
ghyr and came to Patna: ^ E to fort oA bul, 
"the news of the surrender of: п a ft Oa 


fh 
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fanger ordered the English prisoners to be 
| ред and entrusted this nefarious work 
Mir | ' the Swiss renegade .Reinhardt, better 


ews | т as Somru.- It is said that the native 
КУР A cers refused to kill unarmed. prisoners. 
the | cording to the Satr-ul-Mutaqherin the 
the | number of Englishmen massacred was 198. 
the | oe avenging force under. Major Adams 
less ie ee Patna and with the help of Knox 
red д ort was captured after а spirited de- 
lish ae by the garrison (1763). Mir Qasim 
day lonis cege with Shujah-ud-daulah . of 
and Кү and returned with him and- besieged 
pr терү (1764). An attack on it was 
T | EOS “and ‘the | siegé was then 
se eas The defeat of the allies at Buxar 
m AUR thé compaign and the. English 
A = the virtual masters of Bengal. 
ап у E Patna Massacre MEMORIAL. 

a | Prison Site of the massacre of the English 
[a Wit ners by Somru о е belisl 
on- h ane ruis marke “by an o elisk 
ard ha a mil numental. tablet. This- is about 
of LE the e; © West of the Chauk, in a. corner 
o 4 i У Dispensary, and is said to be 

a the Pris r the well into which the corpses of 
ер 180 


Prob 


ably occupied part of the site of 


ners Were thrown. Che Нюра yeurukulyangs Caleatiqnoaidwa E. Holmes's F 
the Indian Mutiny. É 


Interior of the Oriental Public Library, 


the house of Haji Ahmad. The Chahalsatun, 
“the hall of forty pillars", where also some 
English prisoners were murdered, stood 


behind the Madrasa mosque. It was erect- 
ed by Prince Azim-ush-Shan and, was: the 
palace of the Mughal Subahdars. There is 
no trace of it now. Е A 


PATNA DURING THE MurINY.* 


The Mutiny at Patna was mainly the 
work of the Wahabees, a sect of fanatical 
Muhammadans. Fortunately for Patna 
William Tayler, the Commissioner, saved 
the situation by his wonderful foresight and 
tact. The estates of the wealthy indigo 
planters and the well-stored opium godowns 
were enough to tempt the avarice of the 
enemies of order.: Besides. Patna was “а 
hotbed of Mahometan intrigue.” What 
Tayler feared most was that-in case of the 
first symptoms of revolt, Patna would be 
converted into the “head-centre of dis 


loyalty.” In case of emergency he could ~ 


count upon the help of the rath Irregul 
Cavalry under Major James Holmes. . 
he had nót a single European soldier 


p) 
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Patna, and the native police could not be 
trusted. So he took early measures to se- 
cure the lives of the people, and the Govern- 
ment property. : 

On the evening of 7th June he was in- 
formed that the Sepoy  Regiments at 
Dinapore intended to rise that night. 
Tayler at once collected all the local 
Europeans at his house, the Chajju Bagh, 
now the residence of the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Behar and Orissa. The same 
evening Tayler was shown two letters from 
the Sepoys at Dinapore calling upon the 
police to seize the treasury at Patna. As 
the letters were delivered to wrong persons, 
the rising was delayed. The Europeans 
passed a very anxious night at Chajju Bagh. 
The next morning a body of Sikhs under 
Colonel Rattray arrived in Patna. Tayler 
sent a report of the situation at Patna to 
F. Halliday, the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, but the latter would not believe 
that Patna was in danger. Tayler believed 
that he could hold Patna in check so long 
as the Dinapore sepoys remained quiet. He 
therefore strongly urged General Lloyd to 
disarm them. But Lloyd was an old man, 
he lacked the nerve to do it. 

Tayler now made a very diplomatic 
move. : He invited three Maulavis who were 
the leaders of the Wahabees and some 
leading citizens of Patna to a  confer- 
ence (rgth June). After discussing the situa- 
tion all were allowed to depart except the 
three ‘Maulavis’ who were made over to the 

. custody.of Rattray as hostages for the good 
behaviour of their followers. Next day he 
paced the. Sp R surrender their arms 

| remain indoors aft 
was obeyed. ЖООН order 
од ре 23rd of June Waris Ali, а native 

E тето 

n fot which convicted Ali 
Р ‚ а wealthy Mahometan who lived 

near Patna, of treasonable intentions". An 
attempt to trace Ali Kareem proved futile 

On зга July a riot broke out in Patna. It 

ihe. ee suppressed by the Sikhs, and 

ringleaders were seized. In the house of 
Ali, a Muhammadan bookseller, was 
рып же of letters proving the exis- 

с Of а widespread conspiracy. ` Pir Ali, 


hanged. But TayleP ЕН 9291"; 
but ot 
eded зо far if he had not been Ed 
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_and twenty-one of their followers k 


by three loyal Indians—Syed Wi m 
Khan, Moula Buksh, the Dept уус 
and Hidayat Ali, the Subahdar of the Sik 
corps. 

The Dinapore Sepoys, however, continued: 
to be a menace to the safety of Patna: bw i 
Lloyd would not disarm them. Even Lom 
Canning could not be induced to interfere 
with Lloyd's decision. Оп 25th July Lloyd 
summoned enough courage to take away 
the percussion caps of the sepoys. As the 
British soldiers were drawn up close at 


hand the Sepoys could not give full ventto |! 


their feelings. At noon a parade of the 
Sepoys was held, and they were asked to 


In the meantime Lloyd was secure on board 
a steamerin the river. Some of the muti- 
neers tried to cross the Ganges in boats, 
but they were destroyed by the guns of 
the steamer, or drowned. Others fled in the 
direction of the Son and finally reached 
Arrah where they joined Kumér Singh. 
The r2th. Irregular Cavalry caught the 
infection of the Dinapore sepoys and killed 
Major Holmes. 

On August 4th Tayler was dismissed by 
Halliday from the Commissionership. His 
successor Samuells was given 200 British 
soldiers and 2 guns to protect the city. This 
small force was strong enough to maintain 
peace, though there were slight disturbances 
inthe outlying parts of the district. ' 


SIGHTS IN AND AROUND PATNA AND 
- BANKIPORE. 

The walls of Patna have disappeared c 
four high mounds of brick and earth are $ id 
pointed out as marking the four corned 
the fortifications. These four corners Dd 
tained the shrines of four local pirs or 5877 


: г, 
called Mansur, Maruf, Mahdi and Jas: 
The quarters | Mansurganj, Mare 
Mahdiganj and Jafarganj, deriv 


names from these зв Th 
western gates of the old city are Es 
by e of black stone beautifully са, ) 

The Patna Chauk (or Market: DS HE. 

presents a very pretty view. E 
ofthe old fort overlooking the P RUE Lat 
exist, and close by are the fine mos 


5 iltby Saif Khan. No 
ныны angal Talao T a 
Mr. Mangles, the Collector ANE 


empty their pouches containing the caps, 4 
but they refused and fired upon their officers, | А 
{ 
| 
| 


Mai 


щщ @ @ §3 


avated in 1875. Jhauganj ( west 


EAR rank Pr Chauk ) contains some building 
rate, 1? longing to Jhau Lal, a minister of Asaf-ud- 
Sikh ] be a Nawab of Oudh. Shikarpur, 

y um quarter, contains Sher Shah’s 
шей 27) е the oldest monument in modern 
but | DU “Tt isa massive building of brick, 
zord | pa Med by a large dome in the centre, with 
пете | M smaller domes at each corner. Begam- 
loyd 19 Patna Railway station, con- 


7$ pore, near, the 


| tains the tomb of Hiabat Jang, the viceroy 


3 E ! of Behar, who was murdered by the Afghans 
(us Ш 1748. It is the handsomest tomb in 
, Patna. 
ie | the only Hindu temples which deserve 
aps, 4 notice are those of the Bara Patan Dev: 
ad 4 and the Chota Patan Devi. The former is 
загі | in Maharajganj, and it 1s said that the 
uti. | image rose out of the ground. 
jats, | - Another very interesting temple is the Har 
< of | Mandir or the Sikh temple. It was built 
‘the | by Ranjit Singh. In the centre of the 
hed | spacious courtyard stands a high flagstaff 
agh. | 9 Sal wood presented by Jung Bahadur of 
the | Nepal. The Granth Saheb, the holy book 
lled $ of the Sikhs, is preserved in the temple.. It 
is said that it was presented by Guru Govind 
1 by Singh, who was born in Patna, with his 
His | name written on it by himself with an 
tish | arrow. The temple is an object of. pilgri- 
[Мз | mage to Sikhs all over India. 
tin | The Roman Catholic Church called 
ncs | Padri Haveli by the people stands opposite 
the cemetery.’ It contains а large bell 
Presented by Bahadur Shah of Nepal in 1782. 
| The Latin inscription on the bell bears 
but sue this fact. The Opium Factory 15 
still upposed to occupy the site of the old 
s of wach Factory. The factory was _seized 
son- z the English in 1781 on the outbreak of 
ints | is with Holland. In 1784 it was restored 
far. in the Dutch, who ceded it to the English 
anh | Oa A Below the Opium Factory 1s the 
het | of “idee Pushta or the Dutch’ revetment 
and the river bank. 
ked | m п Bankipore the Golà or Golghar is “the 
ved. buy, prominent and the most curious 
ге) Му ding." It is 96 feet high, with a bee- 
ain е аре and two spiral staircases оп the 
still b ace leading to the top, which is closed 
and Ts large slab of stone. There is à tradition 
D А lig t Jung Bahadur of Nepal ascended t on 
2 3 tseback, The echo inside is remarkable: 
th - 
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“No. 1.—In part of a general plan order- 
ed by the Governor General and Council, 
20th January 1784, for the perpetual pre- 
vention of Famine in these Provinces, this E 
Granary was erected by Captain John í 
Garstin, Engineer. Completed the 2oth of 
my 1786. First filled and publicly closed 

Ye 

The blank in the inscription shows that it 
has never been utilised for the purpose for 
which it was erected !!! Hence it has been 
rightly nicknamed ‘Garstin’s Folly.’ From 
the top a fine view can be had of the Ganges 
on the north and the surrounding bustees 
and fields. 

Another interesting monument is that erec- 
ted in honour of “the truly gallant Ran- 
furlie Knox” located in the Civil Court 
compound. Knox conducted the ' siege 
operations when Patna was captured by the 
English in 1763. 

The Government Agricultural Farm, a few 
yards to the south of the Bankipore Railway 
Station, deserves a visit. It was started in 
1906. All the principal crops are grown 
here; and there is an experimental farm 
attached to it. In connection with the farm 
there is an Agricultural Association of which 
Rai Purnendu Narayan Sinha Bahadur 1s 
an active member. Babu Sivadas Banerjee 
who had undergone training for 8 years 
at Pusa is the present Superintendent of the 


farm. 


EXISTING INSTITUTIONS. 


The number of High English Schools in 
Bankipore is six, five for boys and one for 
girls. Of these the Patna Collegiate School 
is a Government institution, and the Behar 
National Collegiate School was founded by 
Babu Biseswar Singh. The Ram Mohan 
Roy Seminary, which is a Government-aided 
institution: was. founded by а band of Ben- 
galee Brahmo missionaries. . The T. К. 
Ghosh's Academy and the Anglo-Sanskrit 
School were started by Bengalees who have 


been domiciled in Behar, and who have 
f education and. pro- 


acted as the pioneers Of е k 

ress in this province as 1n others of India. 
The Anglo-Sanskrit School was founded an ne 
is still maintained by Rai Purnendu Narayn | 


Sinha Bahadur, the leader of the lo 
whose many-sided act 7 


Bengalees г 26 
all et makes for public good and. p 
d has been а 
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by Government with a Rai Bahadurship 
and a’ Kaisari-Hind gold medal. - ГҺе 
Female High English School was established 
in 1867, chiefly through the exertions of the 
late Babu Guru Prosad Sen, another Bengalee 
leader. [t receives a Government grant. The 
students here were at first entirely Bengalees, 
but Bihari girls are now joining in numbers, 
though they leave it too early. In Patna 
| City there are the.City School (a Govern- 
, ment institution ), the Muhammadan Anglo- 
Arabic School; the Diamond Jubilee School 
| and the Badshah Razvi Female Training 
College, with a European Lady Principal 
| and a`Bengalee Lady graduate on its 'staff. 
|| Dinapore Cantonmentsand Dinapur Railway 
Station ( popularly called Khagole ) are two 
very large suburbs west of Bankipore. Each 
| of them has one Н. E. School, in receipt of 
| aid from Government. 
i 

| 


There are two first grade colleges in 
Bankipore; the Behar National College and 
the Patna College. The former was founded 
by Babu Biseswar Singh, a pleader of Patna. 
It has brought high education in English 
within the reach of thousands of poor 
students. In recent years much improve- 
ment and addition have been made to it 
through the persevering endeavour of its 
present principal, Mr. D, N. Sen, M.A., sup- 
ported by the influence of successive Com- 
missioners of the division, notably Sir A, 
Earle. But the Patna College is by far the 
most useful institution in the new province, 


The staff includes four European professors. 
The College 


has well-equipped physical 
and chemical laboratories and extensive 
playgrounds, But the activities of. the 


of the work 
form. i 


_ econ our public 
society 15 conducted under the 
able guidance of Mr. С, Russell 
stotessor of Economics. The 
cal. Society makes. 


THE MODERDAREVHEW' POR PECEMBER! тоу» 


In foiiis Dorgejn. оў anf Bieifongiaemara way to th 


Rajgir, the caves of Barabar 
and other. places of historic] 
in the province. 


near Gaya 


Ty of this 
the College- 
Debating Club 
oom, and а 
the college 
rious socie 
| thrice a year.) 
The Bihar School of Engineering and the 
are the only institu- 
trons of their class in Bihar. The former 
prepares students for Overseerships in the 
Public Works Department. The buildings 
fronting the river have the finest appearance 
and situation in all Bankipur. : 

It has a good workshop for 
work, and the hostel and school premises 
lighted Бу electricity. To the Temple 
Medical . School is attached the: Bankipore 
General Hospital. . The School affords both 
clinical and : practical teaching; and: the 
Students’ barrack. has accommodation fo 
Over тоо persons. е : : 

А very useful institution is the Industrial 
and Agricultural Exhibilion which is orga- 
nised in Bankipore in the cold season. It 
Owes its 
of Rai Purnendu Narayan Sinha Bahadur, 
who continued as its Hon. Secretary from 
its inception till two years ago. . Only 
exhibits from the province of Behar "are 
eligible for prizes and medals. Formerly it 
used to be held at Sonepore during .the 
Melà there. : : S ; 

The Opium Factory in Gulzarbagh about 
three miles to the east of Bankipore has now 
been almost closed, and its extensive build- . 


practical 


ings will be utilised in holding one of the 2 
departments of the new Local Government.: 


The Behar Youn gmen's Institute, established 
in r9or by some Brahmo and Сви 
Missionaries, is the favourite resor ee 
college students. School students other than. 
those of.the: Bihar-School of Engineerin 
and’ the Temple Medical School are. 
admitted. ^ There is provision for inc 
and outdoor games. It has a small libra 
and it subscribes а large number of d 
weekly and- monthly papers, magaz 
and reviews. An annual football tov 
pent is held in connection with it, 


t getsa Government gr 


Success to the untiring energy `_ 


У) 


Bane 


jal 

a: 4 боо а year. Mr. Yunus, -Bar-at-Law, is the 
It present Honorary Secretary. . . | 

Ay Four newspapers are issued ‘from Banki- 
1r, pore, two in English, one in Hindi and one 
m п Urdu. “The Beharee” is the only daily 
ly 4 oe of the educated Beharee community. 
re | t was founded as a weekly paper, but 
it | averted into а daily in May 19:2. “The 
1e Eur Herald" which has now become the 
Ў | ш organ of the Bengalee com- 
x | LUE was started by the late Babu Guru 
i ce en and for many years did yeoman's 
c People in defence of the rights of the 
^ MN s 15 a weekly in English. 1 he 
d ia Urd andhu in Hindi and “Al Punch 

Ё "y Ч are. weeklies. Pace 

f рсе other institutions may be men- 
a lhe Hing e Patna Hindu Boys’ Association, 
2 1ай Behar he Sabha, the Anjuman Islamia, the 
ИТ andholders’ Association and the Set- 
oo Soci a ae The Behar Landholders 
1 lande lon“ represents the- wealth - -and 
important eet of. Behar, and is the most 
7 ovine sectional association in the 
лы Cp, Fipore'is the headquarters of séveral 
) the 7.0" Missions гер. the Baptist Mission, 
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- The -Baptist Mission has attached to ita 
-boarding school, and a.home for Christian 
‘orphans. There is Protestant Church in the 
north-eastern corner of the ‘Maidan.’ There 
is also а Roman Catholic Church which 
maintains the St. Joseph's convent for 
‘nuns of the Institute of the Blessed Virgin 
‘Mary.’ There are European and Eurasian 
girls, and'a girls’ boarding and дау: school 
called St. Joseph's School. ‘The European 
School at.Coorjee, on the. road between 
Bankipore and  Dinapore, is called 5. 
"Michael's High School, and is managed by 
‘the Irish Christian Brothers. The school 
‘has a volunteer cadet corps, which was first 
‘organised in 1893. The Dutchess of Teck 
‘Hospital, a little to the west of the Opium 
‘Factory, is maintained by the Zenana Bible 
‘and Medical Mission. It affords the highest 
trained European medical aid to the women ~ 
of Patna. It has a competent and atten- 
tive staff of lady doctors and nurses.. is 
` Butby farthe most notable. institution 
in Patna and DBànkipore is. the Oriental 

‘Public. Library founded in 1820 by Kha 
Bahadur Khuda Buksh Khan, с. 1. E. Thi 
library has been housed ina splendid t 


e ith two staircas 
aridwar i 


with marble or stone mosaics. Some of 
the rooms and verandas are paved with 
encaustic tiles. The whole building cost 
Rs. 80,000. There is a spacious reading 
room built by Government a few years ago. 
The library represents the life work of the 
Khan Bahadur. It contains the finest 
collection of Oriental manuscripts in the 
eastern world, probably including some of 
the volumes saved from the University of 
Cordova after its destruction by Cardinal 
Ximenes. There is also an English collec- 
tion, which includes standard works on 
every subject, and books of reference. There 
are several priceless specimens of Eastern 
painting,— Chinese, Central Asian, Persian 
and Indian; many of them are illumina- 
tions of manuscripts from the Mughal 
Imperial library. It was visited by Lord 
utzon in 1903, and since then it has been 
ın receipt of a Government grant. The 
_ Private collection of old Indian pictures, 

Carvings, and miniatures made by Mr. P. 
„Manuk, an Armenian barrister, is probably 
urpassed in India. Some of ће’ Pictures 
h the high Watermark of Rajput and 
(50 0100 0. CC-0. In Public 
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Government Hause!(Chhajju Bag), Bankipore. 


omain. Gurukul. K: 


Indo-Mughal.art in power, 
mystic expression and grace. — 
Famous Men. | 


Among the famous men associated with 


I cre ME 
Patna, the foremost from a public рош 0! | 


‘view was the late Babu Guru: Prasad Т 
Аз a lawyer he attained а distinction ^ Am 
‘has not fallen to the lot of any one € р | 
Behar. His publicspirit and champi d 
in the cause of justice and Саона а. ce 
still the talk of every new pleader. 285 ТРИ 
sident of the Patna Bar Library Associa s 
he maintained the high dignity of b eh | 
fession, and never did the Patna T 
command: so much respect as when mer 
their leadėr. But he was more than Gia ) 
successful lawyer: In every ү e 
ublic life,—education, moral, P9 tons 
He may be said to have laid the {оила 


У : OL "ЕЛГЫ Association. E 
Abs, бах, Mindholders Asso 5 


riawar . 


pathos, cola | n 


Is ay 
will 
grez 
Asi: 
timi 
Pat 


and 


low 
Succ 
Cert 


Female School and the first weekly paper of 
the province, v/z., the Behar Herald, were 
all founded by him. 

> Khan Bahadur Khuda Baksh Khan c.r.E.* 


loui, 


| 
| 


sie is another’ worthy son of Behar, whose name 
e will go down to posterity as one of the 
‘hich 1 ec patrons of learning and research in 
M ti а Вогп in 1842, he served for some- 
an | ше аз а Peshkar ofthe District Judge of 
pu кү as а Deputy Inspector of Schools, 
Pre- lid 1868 joined the Patna Bar and “fol- 
МО succ. а career of striking brilliancy and 
"s Cenk. from the outset”. In 1877 he got a 
yes | He E of Honour at the Delhi Durbar. 
Was aes the first Vice-Chairman of the 
merg | з Municipality and the Patna District 
at of | Pleader He was for many years Government 
cs е а In 1894 he was appointed Chief 
tions Khan z the High Court of the Nizam. -A 
es Of f in 188 ahadurship was conferred on him 
, for August? anda сле. іп 1903. He died on 
egi?" 9 Called 3rd 1908. He has been httingly 
and ^c the Indian Bodley. : 
tion: loge тат brothers are this moment justly 
the . upon as the pride of Patna. The 


* 
te, Compi "e 2 
‘Khuda pied from Professor J. N. Sarkar's essay 


1o 


Patna City: Old fort on the Ganges, (riverside wall only remaining), 


u -— 
ksh, the Indian Bagtey in Public Domain. Gurukul 


Hon’ble Mr..Ali Imam and the Hon'ble Mr. 
Justice Hasan Imam represent the Muham- 
madan culture of Patna. Mr. Hasan Imam | 
asa lawyer was more popular for his cour- 
age, liberality of views and statesmanly 
contempt for all considerations save the 
good of the community. Messrs Mazhar-ul- | 
Над and Sachchidanand Sinha, Barristers-at- | 
law, the Muhammadan and provincial re- | 
presentatives in the Imperial Council, have | 
fought on the people's side, in many a de- | 
bate, and earned the thanks of all India. | 

| 


Pusiic HEALTH. 


i 
- Plague has been the ruin of Patna. Large | 
numbers of death take place every year | 
from it. The population of Patna (includ- | 
ing Bankipore, the civil station) was | 
130153 in 1911. How severe the havoc of | 
plague has been may be judged from the 

fact that between 1901 and того the pòpu- 

lation increased by 1368 only ora bare one 

pet cent, while between 1891 and rgoo it _ 
declined by more than 30 thousand. In fact 

there was а steady falling off in the pro 
perity and grandeur of the town during tl 
nineteenth century. ; 
Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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For- administrative purposes Patna 
with a few outlying villages has been 
constituted a Subdivision under ex 
Magistrate, while Bankipore is mg - 
quarters of the district. But the + 
Municipality looks after the needs of both 
towns. The annual income of the muni- 
cipality is about three lakhs. Thecrying 
needs of the town are a. good drainage 
system and water works. 


At the Delhi Durbar of дг His Most 


N our last number (p. 553) we invited our 
readers to kindly place us in possession 
of well-authenticated information re- 

lating to all original work done in India by 
Indian and English professors and their 
students. Having asked others to do their 
share of a patriotic duty, we thought we 
should not fail to do ours. So, having been 
among the earliest students of Prof. J. C. 
Bose at the Calcutta Presidency College we 
print below our contribution in-the form 
of a brief resume of the great professor’s 
researches in different domains of science. 
We believe this to be the first list that has 
been compiled. 

It is unfortunate that either through lack 
of knowledge or lack of Opportunity, our 
countrymen have little definite knowledge 
of the important contributions that are now 
being made by India to the stock of the. 
world’s knowledge. In the present number 
we shall only give a list of the more im- 
portant researches carried out by Prof. Bose. 
ні our оа publish in the near 

шиге a series of articles givin 
account of these, uec E a 
= Science: is international ; 
perhaps expect certain char 
distinguishes the Indian con 
Indian mind is eminently 
өп this account when the In 
. undertakes to stud 


but we may 
acteristic which 
tribution.. The 
synthetic, and 
і dian physicist 
t y- the action of forces оп, 
er, he. 18 not .satished to confine his 
У into the realms, of the inorganic: 
but must include in his broad survey: 

f living -matter also. He 
perial sctengepadidtnysic guru 
iR aie ее 
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AN ACCOUNT OF PROF. J. C. BOSE'S RESEARCHES 


Gracious Majesty King Geor 


e ; 
pleased to make Patna the EE е 
new province of Dehar, Orissa and Ch how 
Nagpore. It is, therefore, in the Renter dev! 
things that the 28th Session of the India, 
National Congress will be held en n» ; 


historic city of long lost greatnes 
commencement of: its restart in a { 
as the capital of a separate political 


S at the 
resh life 
entity, 


B. C. M. 


others which go under the name of animal 
and plant physiology. This: consideration 
wil supply a key. to the many-sided 
scientific activity of our distinguished 
countryman. The researches which he has 
carried out in each branch of science will 
be found of fundamental importancé їй that 
branch. How important these have been 
will appear from the short extracts, which 
we shall make’ of the various scientific 
notices that have appeared concerning them. 
Prof. Bose's.first contribution was on | 
his discovery of: S ; 
(1) The polarisation of electric ray by 
crystals—Asiatic Society, Bengal, May, 
1895. 
‘This supplied a very important confirm- 
ation of the identity of electric radia 
and light. At this time he discovered the 
very important property of the crysis 
Nemalite which as regards electric radiation, x 
behaved like: Toutmaline to light. аз 
next contributions weré P bun d 
. (2) On a New Electro-polaviscope : Eh 
3 On the Double Refraction of the pos 
Ray by a Strained Di-eletric—Electrt¢ 
December, 1895. RE 
These бо Danes were published 19 
Electrician, the leading electrical jour: s 
_ The determination of the iadex of 


Кр; 


ndex for this invisible radiation offered 
ver great difficulties till Prof. Bose 
d a method which enabled this to be 
h the highest accuracy. 


the 3 
howe 
devise 


e wit : ў E 
СА results of his researches were com- 


dia | 
ud municated by Lord Rayleigh to the Royal 


ity. 4 


His next contribution was: 


4 (5) On a Simple and Accurate Method of 


| determining the Index of Refraction for 
mal Light.—1896. 
Hon With reference to this it may be said that 
ne | Dr. Gladstone, Е. R. S, the discoverer of 
he |'Gladstone's law in Optics, spoke in the 
will | highest terms of Bose’s Refractómeter. 
el | His next contribution published by the 
een Royal Society was: va 
iq (6). Determination of the Wave-length of 
Hee ore radiation.—ltoyal Society, June, 
1 I 9 v » ` 2 
e ] At this time in recognition of the im- 


Portant contributions made by him for 
by advancement of science, the University of 


fay, ondon conferred on Prof. Bose the degree 
of Doctor of Science. Р 
rm- uring his first scientific deputation to 
ion | шоре. by the ‘Government of India, he 
the "ad a Paper before the British Association : 
sal | po On a complete apparatus for investiga- 
om — "€ the properties of Electric waves.— 
His 4 ";Utish Association, Liverpool—1896. 
E the: mong the most interesting features at 
d ritish Association this year was the 
ir^ | Pet on -Electrical Waves by Professor 
ath bus Ose. This gentleman had by his 
ion Bly original researches Of the polariza- 
Soa ce ginal researches of the po 
the n of th 


the ie electric ray won the attention of 
“епіс world. His later papers on 


the : REO 
E ; Determination of the Indices of Electric 
ro мае factio $ 


Electri m and of the. Wave Length of 

|] high s adiation were published, with 

RSH ibutes, by the ‘Royal. Society. Lord 

Wit," declared himself ‘literally filled 

Gj Meee Onder and admiration for so much 

Es ental in these difficult and novel experi: 
i Achieve 


ment is enhanced jy the fact 
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"Evening. Discourse 


"Radiation (which has excited so much 


“apparatus. 
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Dr. Bose had to do the work with apparatus К 
and appliances which in this country would 
be deemed altogether inadequate. He had 
to construct himself his instruments as he 
went along. The paper which was read 
before the British Association the other day 
"On a Complete Apparatus for the Study 


of the Properties of Electrical Waves” “forms 
the outcome of this twofold line of labour— 


construction and research.”-—Times, © 
His next paper published by the Royal ja 

Society was, * 
(8) On Selective Conductivity exhibited 


by Polarising substances.—Royal Society, 
"January, 1897. 

The behaviour of crystalslike Tourmaline 
in exhibiting selective power of absorption 
of light had hitherto found no explanation. 
Prof. Bose working with electric waves 
showed that the selective transparency of 
crystals like Tourmaline was due to selective 
"conductivity exhibited by them. 

Тһе fame of the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain, rendered illustrious by the labours of 
Davy and Faraday, of. Rayleigh and Dewar, 
has reached every quarter of the globe. -The 

-honour of being asked to deliver a Friday 
in this Institution is 
regarded as one of thé highest distinctions 
that can be conferred-on a scientific man. 
Such a selection is only made in the case 
of one who has done the most distinguished 
work in the, course of the year. ‘This offer 
was made. to Prof. Bose in the following 
letter :— 5 
“It would afford the. Managers of ‘the 
Royal Institution very great pleasure indeed 
to find that you could give a Friday Even- 
ing Discourse, embodying the results. of 
some of your original work on Electric 


scientific attention) and illustrated by your 
(9) Friday Evening Discourse at the Royal 
Institution on Electric Waves——Royal Insti- 
tution, Jan, 1897, BIA ze $u 
“There is, however, to our.thinking some- 
thing of rare interest іп the. spectacle 
presented; - of "a Bengalee of the pure 
descent possible, lecturing in London. to. 
audience of appreciative European s 
upon 'one of the most recondite bra; ; 
the modern physical science. It sugge 
possibility that we may o 


"see ап її 
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ho are trving by acute observation 


of those w : 
wring from 


d pitient experiment to 
e. xe ot es most jealously guarded 
secrets. The people of the East have just the 
burning imaginatton which could extort а 
truth out of а mass of apparently discon- 
nected facts; a habit of meditation without 
allowing the mind to dissipate itself, such 
as has belonged to the greatest mathemati- 
cians and engineers." — Spectator. 

“Professor Bose's description of the induc- 
tive method by which he was led to devise 

his form of receiver for wireless telegraphy 
and the reasons of its superiority to other 
| forms of receiver were exceedingly interest- 
| ing It is also worth remark that no secret 
| wasat any time made as to its construction, 
) so'that it has been open to all the world to 
| adapt it for practical and money-making 
{ purposes". — Electrical Engineer. 
| ' That Prof. Bose's researches have material- 
ly helped practical application will be seen 
from the: following letter from Messrs. Muir- 
"head & Co., who hold patent for Wireless 
_telegraphy in the United States of America. 

*Just a line to say how pleased we were to 
have the opportunity of discussing with you 
the bearing of some of the results of your 
recent researches upon certain practical 
points in the manufacture of wireless tele- 
graphic apparatus. We have already bene- 
‘fited by your work in the construction of the 
most important part of such apparatus." 

He was next invited to address 
Scientific Societies in Paris. 

_ "Professor J. C. Bose exhibited on the 9th 
of March before the Sorbonne, an apparatus 
of his invention for demonstrating the laws 
of reflection, refraction and polarisation of 
electric waves. He repeated his experiments 
‘on the 22nd, before a large number of mem- 
bers of the Academie des Sciences, among 
- whom were Poincare, Cornu, Mascart, Lip- 
“mann, Cailletet, Becquerel and others. 
- These savants highly applauded the investi- 
gations of the Indian Professor".— Review 
Encyclopedique, Paris. 
УЕ l'he celebrated physicist Professor Cornu, 
resident of the Academy of Science wrote 
to him— i 
or my own part, I hope to take full ad- 
ge of the perfection to which you haye 
our apparatus for the benefit of 


the 


E RA... 


m 
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ytechnique and for the sak юр бейней анр. 
x searches I Wis Dc ron K Ea ems коисо] а 


The very first results of "your research 
: es 


testify to your power of further; Ros 
progress of science. You shone the 5» 
revive the grand. traditions of your P cula 
which bore aloft the torch-light of scie A i bod 
and art and was the leader -of civila | ying 
two thousand years ago. We in Frane effet 
applaud you and wish you every success? е like 
He was next invited to lecture before Qe | (1 
Universities in Germany. At Berlin he gave j of € 
before the leading physicists in Gera Soc 
an address which was subsequently published | Т 
in the Physikaliscen Gesellschaft, E 
(тт) On Electromagnatic Radiation.—Phsik- | 4s 
Ges. Zu Berlin, April, 1897. EF. «c 


The Royal. Society next published his : 
Paper 

(тт) On the Determination of the Indew of 
Refraction of Glass for the Electric Ray. 

In this he showed the unexpected increase 
of the index of refraction of glass under 
ether vibration of slow frequency ; this ex- 
plained the theoretical difficulties raised by 
certain electrical properties of glass, 

The thinnest film of air is sufficient for | 
producing total reflection of light with its ' 
extremely short wave-length. But with the 
longer waves, Professor Bose discovered a 
new phenomenon, an account of which wasi 
published by the Royal Society. : 

(12) On the Influence of Thickness of Airt- 
space оп Total Reflection of Electric Radiation. 
—Royal Society, November, 1897. . 

It was shown that the critical thickness 
of the air-space was determined by the те- 
fracting power of the prism and the Шур 
length of radiation.. It opened out а Do 


uo А : e 
sibility of new methods of determining t 
the wave 


index of refraction and also 
length. on 
Certain substances produce OE кй on: 
plane of polarisation of light. Pro Jane 
Bose discovered similar rotation of the р 1 
of polarisation of electric waves: SH 3 ox 
(13) On the Rotation of Plane of peinga а 
of Electric Waves by a Twisted struc 7 d 
Royal Society March 1898. М tha 
He constructed two kinds of his 
molecules, which rotated the plane ves Sc 
sation to the right or to the left, a d dà 
to the effects produced by dextrose ang i 


ma 
lese. As a result of this research пн Ў 
the obscurities in the phenomeno" " 


> 

= 

© 2, 

= 
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of Electromagnetic Radiation. — 
Roval Society, March, 1898. : 
This important research reveals the cir- 
cular molecular arrangement of various 
bodies: A disc of wood with concentric 
rings Was shown to produce polarisation 
effect similar to that exhibited by crystals 


like Salicine. Я : 
Self-recovering Coherer and Study 


the Field 


(15) A r 
of Cohering action of different metals.—Woyal 
Society, March, 1899. 


The effect of electric radiation on frag- 
ments of metals has hitherto been regarded 


| gs due to cohering action, bringing about 


а diminution of electric resistance. Ás a 
result of Professor Bose's extensive researches 
on the effect of radiation on inorganic subs- 
tances, the theory of coherence was rejected. 
Thiswas due to his discovery that under 
electric radiation, potassium and other metals 
not only exhibited an increase of resistance 
but also'an automatic self-recovery. : 

(16) On the Electric Touch and the Mole- 
cular changes produced in Matter by the action 
of Electric Waves.—Royal Society, February, 
1900. 

Instead of so-called cohering action, the 
effect of electric radiation on matter 1s 
shown to be one of discriminative molecular 
action; it is further shown that the effect 
of radiation on metallic particles is to pro- 
duce molecular or allotropic changes, at- 
tended by changes of electric conductivity. 


A description of Prof. Bose’s apparatus 


and an account of his researches on electric 


radiation will be found in the New Edition 
of the Encyclopædia Britannica. Frequent 
teferences of his contributions will also be 
9und in the classical work of M. Poincare, 
9n Electric Waves. 


у ы his researches on the behaviour of 
A Tent receivers, he was led to. the dis- 
EA Of various reactions in inorganic 
the EE parallel to those of living matter; 
» E of these researches were given in 
5 ress to the International Congress ot 

°псе at Paris, during his second Scientific 


€putat; 
dp ТО» to Europe by the Government of 


м?) De la Generalite des Phonomences 
eculazres produits par Electricite sur la 
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Vivante—Travaux du Congres International 
de Physique, Paris, 1900. 
He read another paper before the British 
Association. . 3 
(18) On the similarity of effect of Electric 
Stimulus on Inorganiç and Living substances. 
-—British Association, Bradford, 1900. 


The investigation of this subject was 
carried on later by the employment of a 


method altogether different, but which E 
afforded independent support to his previous | 
results. 2 

(19) On an Artificial Retina Exhibited " 
at British Association and Royal Institution, 4 
1900. ie 

"Prof. Bose exhibited an artificial eye, ji 
the interior mechanism of which was such | 
as to enable it to give an electric response 


to radiation of every description, whether 
ordinary light, or Hertzian or Rontgen rays. 
Like all the inventive work of its originator 
it exhibits a marvellous delicacy and per- 
fection of workmanship combined with a 
degree of simplicity in which few inventions 
can rival those of Dr. Bose. As to the 
mode -of action of this eye, we believe that 
it involves an effect the discovery of which 
is originally due to Dr. Bose; it may be 
convenient to describe this as the “Bose 
effect. The model is not a mechanism 
capable of merely imitating the phenomena 
of vision; it goes much deeper and acts in 
identically the same manner as the living 
eye acts when sending an impulse to the 
brain on being exposed to light. Dr. Bose's 
model, therefore, essentially embodies a 
physical theory of vision. Such a sensitive 
receiver of electromagnetic radiation, per- 
fectly prompt as it is also in its self-recovery 
after stimulus, should serve to revolutionise 
existing methods of wireless telegraphy and 
aetheric signalling."— Electrician. 

Certain characteristics of his artificial 
retina led Prof. Bose to predict that the , 
human retinae should exhibit binocular 
alternation of vision—a peculiarity which 
was quite unsuspected. For detection of 
this peculiarity he invented a special appa- 
ratus by means of which he demonstrated 
the new phenomenon before the Phys 
logical Society of London. d 

(20) On Binocular Alternation of Vision 
Physiological Society, London, 1900. - 

u kan dd нод ошоо pss 
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Royal:Society related to action of light on 
atter. oes ot 

i Eos On the Continuity of effect of Light aud 

| Electric radiation on Matter.— Royal Society, 

| April, 19or. { 

"EE On the Similarities belween Ме chanical 

| and Radiation Strain.—Royal Society, April, 

OI. 

E his next paper he advanced a new 
theory of photographic: action, which ex- 
plained many anomalous results. 
Р (23) On the Strain Theory of Photographic 
action.—Royal Society, April, 19or. 

At the British. Association meeting at 
Glasgow he described a new method -of 
investigation for determining the molecular 
change produced ‘in metal by electric vari- 


| tion. 

| х (24).0n the Change of Conductivity of 
| Metallic particles under Cyclic Electro-motive 
1 Variation. —Dritish Association, rgor. 

| (25) The Conductivity Curvograph.—British 


| Association, тоот. * 

| "The very thorough study which has been 
.given:to the curious action of coherer by 
Professor Jagadis Chunder: Bose renders 
his paper before the British Association 
(Glasgow) .a very important contribution to 
this branch of electro-physics. -In order to 
study the whole subject from a broad stand- 
point, the author made a; number of experi- 
ments with a most interesting. apparatus 
which he terms a curvograph. A number 
of properties is revealed by the curves drawn 
by this ingenious apparatus."— Engineering 
Magazine. EE 


- “Prof. Bose was for a second time honoured 
with the request from the Royal Institution 
to give a Friday Evening Discourse, 
` (26) On the Response of Inorganic Matter 
— do timulus.— Friday Evening ‘Discourse, 
Royal Institution, May, тдот. 
Eo “The lecture on The Response of Inor- 
] аш to Mechanical and Electrical - 
timulus. which Dr, J. C. Bose delivered 
at the Royal Institution last Friday evening, 
Hords, a striking illustration of the far- 
aching character of the long and elaborate 
s of researches which the lecturer has ` 
on during the past few years.. 
|, ese researches have rendered in. 
Æ assistance; both in the "Progress of 
rese: into electromagnetic ra- 
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of wireless telegraphy' and’ other ‘forins of 
zetheric signalling. The latest researche 
Lowever, which’ served as the subject fe 
last Friday’s discourse, carry us further than 
the domain of theoretical and applied 
physics, into the regions of Physiology andi 
chemistry. They lead to the discovery of 
an universal action underlying certain 
phenomena іп both living сапа inorganic 
matter. Returning to the actual researches, 
we may observe that a stupendous problem 
arises from their indications ; the CO-Ordina- 
tion between the response of living and 
that of the inorganic matter is a riddle, in 
front of which neither physicist nor physio- 
logist should rest until they have obtained 


the solution ; and no one is so well quali- 4 on 
fied to solve it as is its Originator. The an 
scientific world is immensely indebted to B. 
Dr. Bose for the researches he has already ie 
completed and presented to it— researches be 
which redound' greatly to the credit of E 
India and; more specially, of the Presidency A 
College of Calcutta." — Electrician. E - (at 
OE 
Prof. Bose's next subject of inquiry was P T 
whether the ordinary plants were not fully ; 


sensitive.The prevailing view was against 
such supposition: He, however, was success- 
ful in devising a new mode of investie ap 
by which the universal sensitiveness 0 
plants was fully demonstrated before a 
special meeting of the Linnean Society. 
(27) On the Electric Response in Ordinary 
Plants under Mechanical stimulus.-—Linnean 
Society, March, 1962. D 
“Prof Bose periode a series of experi- 
ments before the Linnean Society ш 
electric response for certain portions 0 d 
plant organism, which proved that. eta E 
cerning fatigue, behaviour at'high 2 y 
temperatures, the effects produce 


В о es are 
poisons and anzesthetics, the responses. 


In 
identical with those hitherto held to d 
‘characteristic of muscle and nerv du of th 
drew the final conclusion “that the 895 b org 
ing phenomena of life are the same rs ical... (32 
animals and plants, and thatthe € "Q5 i 


Prof 5. H. Vines, F. R. S., Preside 
Linnean Society, wrote to the author 


eR ШШЕ 


erimenit | 
fE: К of plant: 


Са 


e which аге known to be mottle—are 


1s ‘of able, and manifest their irritability by 
hes, ! electrical response to stimulation. This 
m m. important step in advance, and will, 
han | оре, be the starting point for further 
lied. д esearches to elucidate what is the nature 
and 4 the molecular condition which constitutes 
of > ritability, and the nature of the molecular 
fain | change induced by a stimulus.” 

inic The President of the Botanical Section 


‚ at Belfast in his address said, — 


lem | “Some very striking results were pub- 
na- | lished by Bose on the Electric Response in 
and ‘ordinary plants. Bose’s investigation 
IN established a very close similarity in be- 
ie haviour between the vegetable and the 
a 4 animal. Summation effects were observed 
he 1 and fatigue effect demonstrated ; while it 
to | was definitely shown that the responses were 
xi | physiological. "They ceased as soon as the 
rd | piece of tissue was killed by heating. . These 
of observations strengthen considerably the 
icy | view of the identical nature of the animal 
| | апа the vegetable protoplasm." 

|. Q8) Sur la  Reponse Electrique de la 
yas | altere Vivaute— Societe de Physique, Paris, 
lly д 1902- 
E. d (29) On the Electromotive Wave accom- 
$5- фату с Mechanical Disturbance in Metals 
буг | —-Royal Society, May, 1902. 
of He was next asked. by the Royal Photo 
a | парша Society to.give а Discourse оп his 

| train Theory of Photographic Action.: 
иу | s 39) The Latent Image and Molecular 
an | “ап Theory of Photographic Action.—Tran- 

1 "асПопѕ, Photographic Society, London, 
IE ine: тооз, a E et ue RI ae 
ng L 1S next ‘communication “was to {һе 
he "Mean Society giving: an account of his 
[o “covery of rhythmic electric pulsation in 
)W. the Telegraph ee eS P i 
oy n On the Electric pulsation accompanying 
ү аце movements in Desmodium gyrans.— 
te | pcan Society, 1902. 


n next work gives a complete account 
th a огра з; vestigations on the геѕропѕе of 
Е 9 32) B. and living substance. ; 
re A Living sponse in the Living and the Non- 
es Ж} “pe: Longmans, Green & Сог, 1902. 

> lows po Ponses in plants and metals were 
ie хас Оу: Professor Bose; to be modified: 
dE Ar In the same way as animal tissues 


ema 
4 Menge dified, there being not a single pheno- 
that р 


in the response in-muscle ornerve 
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response of metal and plant. Justas the 
response of animal tissue is found to be 
exalted by stimulants, lowered by depressors 
and abolished by poisons, so also it is found 
that under the action of appropriate re- 
agents the response in plants and metals 
undergoes similar exaltation, depression.or 
abolition, The conclusion reached by Prof. 
Bose,therefore, is that : capacity for response 
is not confined to living tissues; the living 
response in all its diverse manifestations is 
but a repetition of phenomena exhibited by 
the inorganic; there is in itno element 
of mystery or caprice, as is admitted on the 
assumption of a hvpermechanical ‘vital 
force’ acting in contradiction or defiance of 
those physical laws that -govern the world 
of matter; the response phenomena are 
not determined by the play of an unknow- 
able and arbitrary vital force, but by the 
working of laws that know no. change, 
acting equally and uniformly throughout the 
organic and inorganic world.”—Engineer- 
ing Magazine. ү. 
“Dr. Bose's remarkable experiments on 
living and dead .:matter show that there 
isa continuous transition from the one kind 
of matter to; the . other, and.that some 
inorganic materials are capable of being 
stimulated, fatigued, poisoned and tempora- 
rily ‘killed’, Thus another function of liv- 


‘ing: matter has been annexed to: physical 


science, or, rather, the idea of ‘life has been 
expanded. Prof. Bose has opened up: a 
field which was hitherto: considered abso- 
lutely closed." —Electriczan. ee go 
“J, С, Bose, in his Response in the Living 
and the Non-Living, after - showing that 
under electrical stimuli plants exhibits 
fatigue, etc., and are affected like. animals by 
anesthetics and poisons, goes on to prove ` 
the :same properties’ of tin and - platinum 
wire. These also become fatigued; there 
is a threshold of response ; subliminal stimuli 
become-effective by .repitition ; . response 
increases with the intensity of stimulus up 
to a certain point at. which.. another 
limit. is reached; response is affected: by 
temperature and the median range is most 
favourable to it; some substances act. 


stimulants upon: tin and: platinum, others = 


like anaesthetics, others as poison’ destroy 
ing all response... А small dose»may І 
the response апа a:.large dose of the s 


“Bon 
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results to some obtained in Physiological 
Psychology is obvious. The Metaphysics 
of ‘Nature by Prof. Carveth Read. 

b Herbert Spencer wrote to the author :— 

| “Notices of your investigations have from 
| time to time excited my interest. The topic 
| is one of extreme interest, and one which in 
| earlier yéars would not improbably have 
ү received due recognition in my book. 

During the next three years (1903— 1905) 
Prof. Bose turned his attention to researches 
into the various responsive reactions of 
plants. For this he invented a number of 
original types of recorders which revealed 
many unsuspected phenomena in plant- 
life. We ` give. accounts of only the most 
important of these. 


' (33) The Mechani 
| planis. ; 
By means of his delicate instruments he 

demonstrated: that even ordinary plants 
gave motile response. 

“These effects (of contraction) are observ- 
| able not only in so-called ‘sensitive’ plants, 
but in all living parts of plants, and it isa 
definite advance due to Dr. Bose's delicate 
experimentation, to have it shown that all 
radial organs, stems, styles and stamens, 
shorten on stimulation.” — Nature. 

(34) Effects of Drugs on Response of plants. 

In this he demonstrated the remarkable 
similarities of effect produced by drugs in 
plant and animal. ys 

(35) Death-spasm in plants. : 
- No Sign has hitherto been found to 
determine the exact moment of the death 
of à plant. Prof. Bose discovered that: а 

Spasm passes through the plant at the 
critical moment. : 

- (36) The Morograph. . ; 

.* This instrument records the critical point 
of death of the plant with great exactness. 
It also demonstrates the translocation of 
the death-point under different conditions, 
© (37) Polar Effect of Current in Excitation 
of plants, : 

. This important discovery by Prof. Bose 

shows that the excitatory reaction in a 
plant is determined by the point of entry or 

i мее ш current. It establishes 

al nature of excitation in the 

ammal and the vegetal protoplasm. 
(38) Electro-tonus in plants. 

е variation of excitability 


cal response of Ordinary 


———— 
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trated *to be identical in the case ofan; (42 
and vegetal tissues. ee spor 
(39) Electro-tactile Response, ; ; FE 

This discovery furnishes a new mode lof te 
of detecting the passage of excitation ; and t 
plants. né (43 

(40) Multiple response in plants. D ic? 

The discovery of repeated responses in «А 
plants under strong stimulation, led to the perin 
elucidation of the most obscure phenomenon of di 
of spontaneous movements. i У both 

(41) Inquiry’ into Causes of ` Automatj of 2! 
pulsation. i "| The 
' One of the most intricate phenomena in _ the ! 
physiology, is the occurrence of spontane- an € 
ous movement, so-called. No satisfactory effect 


explanation has been offered to account for -@24 3 


it. As a’ result of a long course of investi: | tigat 
gation, Prof. Bose succeeded in tracing the. | carie 
exciting cause. |] gett 
“This is a most valuable and interesting ac- e 
count of experiments, offering an explanation He 
of autonomous movement, and its relation to rob] 
multiple response. After a careful perusal of n 
this, one is convinced that ‘Automatismi P» 
has simply beén the name used to cover | By 
our ignorance of the reason for movements, @ fc y 
which we did not understand, and for which SN 
we could 'see no immediate stimulus, feet 
Experiments here described on Biophytum (s 
and Desmodium show how ‘automatism, to eo 
use the old name for the movements charac- Th 
teristic of these plants, is simply the result а, 
of the condition of the plant, and the | ои 
Stimuli to which ithas been submitted— cd Wd 
The Athenaeum. SEE TE gn 
Prof. S. H. Vines, F. В. S, President o f, 
the Linnean Society, wrote to him :— ШО г 
"It seems clear that you have obs fate 
tionised in some respects, and VO а 3 "T 
extended in others; our knowledge Qe тее 
response of plants to stimulus. Sponfante 4 | and; 
movements have always been а Du Г 1 One 
but your work seems to give- the cius, Bot | 
suggest that there is no such thine tha Kun. 
absolutely spontaneous movement; burai P ind 
every movement is the result of the d ups “Ш 
of a stimulus which has been store: pend 
This discovery alone would be За have 4 “Sul 
result of all the time and labour yor Na 
devoted to these . researches. Иш (47 


cannot think, but that there must 


AE ad 
Me the line» 
deal more to be discovered al the i1 
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"P this is shown the parallelism of effect 
f temperature on rhythmic plant tissue 
0 


| and 


| «Among the most interesting of the ex- 
| periments are those dealing with the action 
lof drugs. The identity of phenomena in 
“yboth the contractile and rhythmic tissues 
of animals and plants is most striking. 
|The author seems to have demonstrated in 
“the most conclusive manner that there is 
Гап essential unity of the physiological 
‘effects of drugs on plant and animal tissues; 
4 and if this be the case, it is clear that inves- 
Vigations of the utmost value ‘may ‘be 


„carried out on plants for the purpose of 


| getting light on the problem of the modifi- 
| cation of the effects of drugs on individual 
| constitutions.” —Westmznistez. Review. 
, He next investigated the important 
| problem of 
(44) The Different Effects of Drugs on Plants 
| of Different Constitutions. ` 
à , By subjecting a specimen to certain speci- 
fic conditions, he was able to make it 
immune to the action of poison from the 
| есе of which others succumbed. 
| (45) The Shoshungraph for Researches on 
the Ascent of Sap. 
| This is a new type of instrument invented 
to record the suction of liquid by the plant. 
(46) The Growth Recorder. ) 
Accurate investigation on the phenomenon 
&rowth has been rendered possible by the 
ai auon of this apparatus, which records 
fate &tves instantaneous measurement of the 
ie of growth. 
| meth € apparatus and the experimental 
1 ods employed show great ingenuity 
| One Pratseworthy simple directness of attack. 
|] 


де feels that valuable results are to be 
With the 


| of 
in 


delicate optical levers, the 


hat i and Dangraph, the Balanced Crescograph 


iom will ШЕ forograph. Workers on growth 
up: i forced to abandon their primitive 
102 AA . clumsy method and much good will 
ave Sult fro ` 5 » 

m the refinements here introduced. 
ju I ature. 
eat 


0 The Balanced Crescograph. 3 
pe = strument based on a novel princi- 
for determining the 


fer, CRiployed 
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(48) Researches on Thermo-crescent Curve. 

This is a long investigation on the effect 
of temperature on growth,and the determina- 
tion of optimum point of growth. 

(49) Researches on Positive and Negative 
Geotropism. 

The outcome of this investigation is to 
show that-the opposite reactions of growth 
on the shoot and the root are not due, ‘as 
has been supposed, to two different sensibi- 
lities but to the differences in the points of 
application of stimulus in the two cases. . 

(50) Determination of the Laws of Growth. 

Certain important factors in growth dis- 
covered by Prof. Bose, had not hitherto 
been recognised. Taking account of these, 
a complete law of growth curvature is 
enunciated. = 

(51) Fundamental Responsive action of plant 
to the Stimulus of light. ` 


(52). Researches on Positive and Negative 
Heliotropism. 

All the various responsive movements of 
plants under the action of light is shown: to 
result.from certain definite and fundamental 
reactions. : 

(53) Researches on Diurnal Sleep. 

(54) Torsioual response under Stimulus of 
Light and Gravity. 

The conditions which determine this 
response are traced and a law enunciated. 


3n 


a 


p 


Prof. Bose next published his exhaustive 
work on responsive reactions of plants. · 
(55) Plant Response as a means of Physio- 
logical Investigation.—Longmans & Co. 1906. 


“A biologically equipped reader will 
experience dazzled admiration for. the 
logical progressive way, 1п which the author 
builds up, not in words, but actually experi- 
ment on experiment a complete functioning 
plant from three simple conceptions. These 
conceptions are >” Stimulation, the trans- 
ference of the external energy: to the plant ; 
Contraction, the ‘direct response of plant 
cells to stimulation. Expansion. including 
growth, the ‘indirect response’ to stimula- 
ton. There are literally scores of special 
points of the greatest interest in the. course ; 
of the book. All such experimental cros 
examination will make for the progress 
knowledge, and we MU g Dr. | 
can claim that his book E e ET 
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| and the responses of future investigators" — 
j Nature. 
ў *This book may be acclaimed as a path- 
| breaking one р for it shows а method of 
| attack and refinement of instrumentation 
| for the study of the phenomena of irritable 
| reactions in plants, that is sure to be of the 
utmost service"— Botanical Gazette. 
"Prof. Bose’s work is a monument of 
{ scientifically directed industry, patient 
Ў observation, far-reaching ingenuity and 
logical investigation. While chiefly of 
4 interest to botanists, it can .not fail to at- 
| tract the attention of all serious biologists, 
| and every student will welcome it as a 
| helpful contribution to the unravelling of 
the problem of life. The many experiments 
here described are admirable їп conception 
{ 'and in their execution the author has 
| designed many peculiarly delicate and beauti- 
ful forms of apparatus. The chief merit of 


{ the work is that it demonstrates the funda- 
mental unity of physiological response in 
f plant and animal.” — Medical Review. 


_ "The work represents an enormous stride 
in our conception of the vegetable kingdom. 
It throws light on many problems in general 
physiology, and isa welcome contribution 
to our knowledge of molecular physics. 
It fully and clearly demonstrates, that the 
various energies of the outside world influ- 
ence the vegetable like the animal organism, 
and by a more or less similar mechanism.” 
—Electrical Review, 

“With the appearance of the important 
book by Professor Bose, on “Plant Res- 
ponse,” we have for the first time a concep- 
tion which embraces all the expressed or un- 
expressed “sensitiveness” of plant. We are 
now presented with a complete theory of 
М their movements. We may add that it is 
"e B Which no Plant physiologist can afford 

т пога which no student of any branch 
fc ees overlook, _and which 
a onines s аман plyg 

pM psychologists," — 

0 
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877 ыу be unhesitatingly said that a 


elcacy of manipulation, obvi 
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stated «by Professor Bose.” —A mepican Jour 
of Science. nal 
“His theory 


whic 


of the fundamental unifor obse 


of all plant response is certainly ao 4 (6 
illuminating, and one for which he bM by E 
forward a great weight of evidence, TE Аг 
value of his book lies in the genera] theor ‘diffe: 
put forward, and in the fact that he is du parts 
first to apply to the study of plant response, | 59 
apparatus which he has elaborated toan | 0 © 


-xtraordinary degree. The book certain] 


marks an epoch in the method of attack on 3 Vari 
the problems of irritability in plants” 


Journal of Bolany. 


term 

is a 

In the Plant Response, various excitatory | and 
effects were detected by means of mechani- 4 ` (6 
cal response and recorded by the specially | of D. 
sensitive instrument invented for the pur- TI 
pose. Prof. Bose next turned his attention | plan 
to discover and perfect other methods of | by n 


investigation by which the various invisible | ' (6. 
excitatory reactions in the plant, induced 
by different formsof stimuli, could be detect- 
ed and recorded. The methods now en- 
ployed were electrical, by means of which 
various response phenomena were discovered 
in the plant, the existence of which was? 
quite unsuspected. These particular investi-|- 
gations were carried on for the next three |^ 
years from 1906 to 1909. 
(57) The Electromotive Response of plant. 
This, gives.an account of the result of re- 
search-on various effective methods of quan- 
titative stimulation-of the plant, and the 
electric record of the resulting response. : - 1 
(58) The Relation belween. Stimulus an 
Response. З 
Weber-Fechner's law is shown to beap _ 
plicable to the plant-response as in that of 
the animal: П "Res 
(59) Rheotomze Observation of Electric > 
onse of plant. ud 
i о; determines the time-relat 
of initiation, climax and decline of ele 
cal response. : 
(60) Demonstration of Dual Charat 
Response. h 
In this is given an account of Er 
covery of the existence of two distin 
of response, whose signs а 
The investigation shows the ex 
tions under which one or the 
Occurs. The discovery of. p 
апу physi 


irnal 


mity 


| 
| 


Thed "differences 
Boy arts of an 


sthe | P 


| sh 
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which had hitherto been regarded as very 


re. 
én Detection of Physiological Anisotropy 
Electrical Response. 
An account 15 given how owing to the 
in the previous history, different 
isotropic organ become an- 
an electrical method is described 


ob 
by 


isotropic ; 


1 | to detect such physiological anisotropy. 


(62) Natural Current in a plant and its 
Variation. i 
. This investigation was carried out to de- 
termine the condition under which there 
i а flow of electrical current in a plant, 


! and the changes in the current. 


` (63) Electrical Investigation on the Action 


^J of Drugs on plant-tessue. 


The physiological change induced in the 


| plant-tissue by various drugs is determined 
by means of variation of electrical response. 


7 (64) Determination of Variation of Excita- 


| bility of plant-téssue by Method of Interference. 


This is a. new and extremely delicate 
method: by which a slight physiological 


! change is detected. 


(65). The current of Injury. and Negalzve 
variation Zn plant. 

(66). Current of death. : 

(69). Effect of Temperature on Electrical 
Response. 

(68). The Elctrical-spasin of Death. 

his is a remarkable phenomenon dis- 
covered by Prof. Bose, of a sudden electri- 
cal current generated in the organism at the 
critical moment of death. 

(69). Multiple and Autonomous Electrical 
espouse. 

Itis here shown how the electrical response 
*comes repeated under a single strong 
mulus, This is an independent demons- 
PUR of the fact that living tissue can 
WU up,for the time being, the energy of 

€nvironment, to be given out later in the 
orm of repeated pulsations. 

(70). The Electrical Response of Leaves. 

<t has been supposed that the leaf of 
‘onaea was alone sensitive. This research 
Shag that every leaf is excitable and gives 
trical response on excitation: ` s 

(71). The Leaf considered as an Electrical 
Organ. í - ; "RM 
It is shown that owing to physiological 


а 
ү otropy of the upperand lower surfaces 
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place across the leaf when certain conduct- 
ing tissues in the petiole are excited. 

(72). The Theory of Electrical Organ. E 

The complex organ of the electrical fish E 
consists of a series of plates. Prof. Bose i 
shows that the electric action of each plate 
is fundamentally the same as that which 
causes an electrical discharge in a leaf. In 
connection with this he shows that the so- 


called “blaze current" which has been sup- P 
posed to discriminate a vital reaction, is | 
observed also in certain inorganic prepara- e 


tion made by him. 

(73). Researches on the Electrical Response of 
Skin, Epithelium, Gland and Digestive organs 

Zn plant and animal. 

(74). Electric Response of plant to the Stimu- 
lus of Light. 

The various characteristics of the response 
of plant to light is shown to be similar to 
the electric reaction of light on an animal 
retina. 

(75) Geo-electric Response. 

In this research is described a new method 
of detecting excitation induced in the plant 
by the stimulus of gravity. 

(76) The Conductivity Balance. 

‘The invention of this methed enables very 
accurate determination of the effect of various 
drugs оп the conductivity and excitability 
of the plant-tissue. 

(77) Response by Variation of Electric Resis- 
tevely. 

Another new method depending on 
variation of electrical resistance, is described 
for the detection of excitatory change. 

(78) The Molecular Theory of Excitation and 
215 Transmission. 

In this the author enters into detail of the 
molecular aspect of excitatory change induc- 
ed by stimulus. : ' 

(79) Inorganic and Organic Memory. — i 

“Prof, Bose puts forward an interesting 
theory of memory as an after-effect of 
sensory stimulation, and deals with the 
much more difficult problem of the revival | 
ofan image long after it has apparently ~ 
faded. It has been suggested that this 
process of revival depends on the existenc 
of some “scar” or fied impression 
brain, or on a certain persistent dispo 
or tendency to movement created t 


mental evidence to show that suc 
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first, that molecular change with concomi- 
tant change of properties ; and second, the 
effect of an internal stimulus, delivered asa 
blow from within, by an impulse of the will, 
upon the sensitive surface in which the 
image is latent."— The Athenaeum. 


His next work is a complete study of 
various electric responses in plant and their 
relation to the corresponding phenomenon 
in the animal, treated according to the 
comparative method. 


i (80) Comparative 


Electro-physiology.— 
Longmans € Co., 1908. 


“We must regard the common divisions 
represented by the various sciences—say 
physics and biology—as purely man-made 
categories, excusable, and indeed convenient 
for our purposes, but without any ultimate 
warrant in reality. We shall, therefore, 
| always be prepared to listen when a student 
| of one science introduces his methods into 
another. [t might easily be shown from 
the history of science that the great steps in 
our knowledge have coincided with these 
| invasions. It ‘might also be predicted from 
| Current inquiries in many fields that the 
| great scientific achievement of our century 
will be none other than the Synthesis of the 
sciences. "The less we recognise boundaries 

and demarcations, the more 
the supreme truth. 
present day, 


We recognise 
: Notable’ at the 
| amongst those who see how 
| puny and artificial and cramping are the 
|j accepted barriers among the sciences, is the 
| Indian Physicist Prof, J. 
Calcutta. Seven years ago Dr. 
with inquiries into response 
and non-living which he h 
long stage further in his b 
Electro-physiology"— Wes 
“The electrical 


Dose of 
Bose began 
in the living 
as now carried a 
ook “Comparative 
tminsler Gazette, 
physiology of musc 
nerye has undergone i ES Em 
theory and Practice. It has been left to 
rof. Bose to take a the 
subject and the electrical 
r apparatus of 
but less known 
botanical world. 


Mogist. 
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rMRkingstténsgandaiSerentific Ass D 
visited America and deliver 


physicist and 
Athenaeum. 
“This book will interest a lar 
scientific readers, dealing as it do 
problems of physics, botany, physiology and 
experimental psychology. The author 
when he was in England, acquired a r 


the psychologist» Тр, 


ge circle of 
es with the 


у z : À puta: the « 
tion for the skilland ingenuity with which He 2 
his apparatus was designed, and їп the | lectu 
present volume he has given further instances "X Phys 
of this. The book contains much ‘that is Ann 
novel. His Senszmeler will probably become TI 
a part of the curriculum of the psychologist, culti 
To the physicist, perhaps the most interest- | ling 
ing thing is the Magnetic Conductivity | stati 
Balance. These experiments are of exceed- 5 num 
ing interest.” — Flectrici ın. У al ет 
"In sequence to his books оп Response invit 
in the Living and the Non-living (1902) and lectu 
Plant Response (1906) Prof Bose has pub- | men 
lished a third volume om Comparative expe 
Electro-physiology. Prof. Bose has great | tom 
ingenuity in device of experimental appa- | with 
ratus, fertility in initiating new lines of ton c 
observation, and a clear style of setting | vesti 
forth his experimental results. There are | W 
in Prof. Bose's book a great many very 44 vesti 
interesting observations and ingenious me- betw 
thods of experimentation which will repay tions 
the reader’s attention. In particular : his but ı 
experiment on root-pressure, and the rise of | stanc 
sap; those by which he seeks to demons- exter 
trate that not only sensitive plants but all 1 for tl 
plants respond to excitation by variation 0 toa 
turgescence and electrical state; his oe will | 
Parison of the glandular. structures 2 ; book 
sundew and pitcher plants with animal publi 
glands; his demonstration of “blaze cut 
rent" in a brominated lead plate and asser On 
tion that it cannot be regarded оаа disco 
of life; his demonstration on the ino D mien 
leaflets of Bzophytum of the anodic A Ld tabo 
kathodic effects of constant current, and Шё romb 
velocity of transmission of excitatory er e Wen 
his comparison of retentiveness Of molecular үр t 
change in metals with memory. In fac (e 
whole book abounds in interesting m2 E 
skilfully woven together.” — Nature. on) cli 


After the publication of the Comparti 
Electro-physiélogy, the Government on 
sent Prof. Bose on his third Scientific 
tation to the West (1908-1909): 1 
to invitations. extended to him by 
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res on the results of his own researches. 
He gave ап Address at the Annual Meeting 
of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science held at Baltimore, and 
lectured before the New York Botanical 
"Gociety, the Medical Society of Boston, and 
the Society of Electric Engineers at Chicago. 
| Healso delivered a series of post-graduate 


| lectures on  Electro-physics and Plant- 


ices ~ Physiology at the Universities of Illinois, 


Lt Ig 
me 
sist, 
est- 
rity 
ed- 


nse 
and 
ub- 


луе 


—— —— 9 


Ann Arbor, Wisconsin and Chicago. 
| The United States Department of Agri- 
culture is the largest in the world, control- 
| ling as it does, numerous experimental 
stations and having in its staffa very large 
number of experts for investigation into 
the problems of plant-life. He received an 
invitation from. this important centre to 
lecture before “а large number of scientific 
men who are keenly interested in your 
experiments and who wanted very much 
to make your acquaintance." In compliance 
with this invitation he lectured at Washing- 
ton onithe results of his physiological in- 
vestigations. 

We have given a list of 80 important in- 
vestigations carried out during fifteen years, 
between the years 1895 and 1910-—investiga- 
tions that have profoundly affected not one, 
but many branches of science. We under- 
stand that another very important and 
extended series of investigations carried out 
or the last two years has just been brought 
to а conclusion. An account of this work 
will be found in Prof. Bose's forth-coming 
ook, which Messrs. Longmans hope to 
Publish at the beginning of the coming year. 


————— 
— 


Cr 


„One of the essential conditions for the 
covery of new physical or physiological 
i nomena, is the successful invention and 
оо аиа of apparatus which should 
ie Ine at the same. time an extreme sensi- 
da: es and the highest accuracy. Facilities 
15 are only available in Western 


со i Е . . . 
entries with expert mechanicians and high 


! clag 
acil: і ) 
ice ue was regarded as one of the difficul- 
‘hat could not be surmounted in India. 


|. 
Prot 


|, 'Strument-makers. The lack of such. 


Ose accepted the limitations im- 


posed, and succeeded with the help of 
Indian workmen in constructing those instru- 
ments of exquisite delicacy, which were so 
invaluable for research, and which have 
been so highly eulogised in Europe. It must 
be à matter of much gratification to us 
that America, which stands unrivalled in 
her mechanical апа instrumental resources, 
should have to come to India for instru-. 
ments of research. The following letter 
from Prof. R. Harper of the Department of 
Plant Physiology in the University of Wis- 
consin will be read with much interest in 
this connection. The letter further’ shows 
how Prof. Bose's visit has been а source of 
stimulus and inspiration to various workers 
in the Universities of America. 3 
"[ wish to express to you once more our. 
very high appreciation of the stimulus and 
inspiration which you gave our biological 
work by your recent lectures at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. They attracted a great 
deal of attention in all the scientific depart- 
ments here. I wish to urge again the very 
great importance for all the Universities 
and Agricultural Colleges in which plant 
physiology is taught, of having your instru- 
ment put in the market so that they will be 
available for all laboratories. In our course 
in General Physiology, we have for several 
years repeated and confirmed such of your 
simpler experiments as can be made with 
a galvanometer and we are most anxious to 
extend our work to the whole field of the 
quantitative study of plant responses which 
you have opened up. Plant Physiology is 
a subject of such fundamental significance 
from the standpoint of agriculture, and the 
courses in it are being so rapidly developed 
in the Western Universities, that I am sure 
that there would be a good demand for such 
apparatus. It is certainly of first impor- 
tance for agriculture, that such studies as 
yours on the seasonal variation of condition 
in plants, rate and factor of growth and 
so on, should be developed in our depart- 
ments of Plant Physiology to the fullest 


extent, and for this purpose apparatus for | 


quantitative studies is quite indispensable.” 


=————— 


* CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar, 
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| COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


. N. B.—Contríbutors to this section are requested 
kindly to make their observations as brief as 
practicable, as there is always great pressure on our 


Mr. Har Dayal’s Rejoinder. 


Please allow me to offer a few comments on Mr. 
Ranade’s reply to my articles published in your 
X. esteemed journal. А ; 
j I beg to draw your attention to the following 
| j points :— s аі 
| (1). Т admit that, in some respects, my opinions 
have undergone modification in the course of the year. 
Бог example, І do not wish that Hindu religion 
should be preached in America. Along with some 
good preachers, it brings to this country a host of 
disreputable and greedy swamis and yogis, who do 
much harm to both peoples. But I think that my 


fundamental convictions are unaltered. Experience 
teaches, but does not often cause sudden revolutions 


` (2) I have not asserted that Indian philosophy is 
valueless as philosophy. 1f people will study meta- 
physics, then Hindu metaphysics is certainly the best 
of all forms of philosophy. I hold no brief for 
European philosophy. I also hold that we can do 
| good to India by lecturing on Hindu philosophy at 
| foreign Universities, as I have been doing in this 
| ‘country. But I hold that the Hindu mind to-day 
.should not waste itself on philosophy. Philosophy is 


| 
| 
| in personality. 


a useless luxury for the majority of people in the 
world. А few rare spirits may 
it, but the. attempt is fraught with danger. I do not 
helittle Indian philosophy, but 1 say, "Don't study it, 
Tt is worthless for all practical purposes. It neither 
reveals truth nor helps you in individual or social life." 
ОЈ соза, if suns is to be discussed, I can 
join the game too, My co ion i i 
Fin pee My: ntention is that the pursuit 
3) The fact that I praised Swami Ti 
and others does not militate against my E qd 
rence of the methods and ideals of such dream 
mystics, who know nothing of politics and sociolo A 
Personally. I admire these saints for their тее 
but, as I said, their vairagya is all negative. They 
are very ) ife 
ery pure and good as men, but the type of life 
they represent is fatal to all progress. We want 
mplete renunciation combined ‘with politics and 
onomics as in the person of Srijut Arabinda Ghosh. 
nda isa greater man than Ramakrishna 
ho did not even know the difference 
„representative and a despotic government 
siot. understand the Indian 


get a little good out of 
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What enlightenment can -a 


space, We cannot as a rule give to a 
contributor more than two pages, А page 
type contains 1200 words approximately, 


ny single 
in small 


and the supreme soul and all the rhodomontade of 
barren metaphysics. 'Ihere is more wisdom in one of 
Tilak’s political speeches than in all the Upanishads, 
We do not want our young men to seek for Brahman 
\just now. We want them to search for freedom and 4 
‘progress on Western lines. 


(4) Mr. Ranade tries to explain the mysteries of 
Yoga and Bhakti. I am not a theologian, and I 
have nothing to do with love of God or spiritual com- 
munion. But І protest against the use of quotations 
from the Gita tooverawe me. I have absolutely no use 
for that compendium of metaphysical jargon and con 
tradictory. theories which is called the Bhagvad-Gita, 
It is too antiquated a book for india to-day. Can 
any one say that a young man, who has to solve the 
complex Indian problems of the twentieth century, 
will derive any benefit from the abstruse discussions 
of Atman and Brahman and  Parabrahman and ^ 
Kshetra and Kshetrajna which fill the Gita: n 
Gita isto my mind the quintessence of futile Hindu 
metaphysics, though it aims at making a man стран 
in battle. I for one regard itas in no way bene D 
to the young. The students of India require a TERR 
of history, politics, economics and ethics ушп 
modern lines and dealing with the immense econo Е 
and social questions which face us at the beginner 
the twentieth century. This old Gita Wes дыг 
many centuries ago. Sri Krishna was a Wise! m 
the times of the Mahabharata, I do not compar (es 
with modern leaders of India. But does the Ека CHEN 
of India consist in the fact that it cannot M or : 
the past? I am preparing a new Gita іп M AE fies 
which will be called "Navina- Bhagavad- MGE Д 
will comprise 18 chapters and will follow i ie 
of conversation followed in the Gita. Ee ү 
metaphysical Gita be pensioned off now. оа 
of the twentieth century must be of another УР 


аат ает fe ча miaa атса! 
WMA 121919 GAAT || 


X Personal purity and morality are not 
S belief R EEE ог ORA e 
mania. Many persons, who worship а 
contemplate, are selfish and Bets А 
religion ала philosophy genera Do 
ЛЧ ШЕШЕП" 1 КО the noblest self de 
the purest ethics, but I detest the ™ 
brahman farce that ruins our best men T 
e type of Saya 
Professor 


sy! 
Шш 


must 
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who. 
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intell 
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artic] 
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18 revelations. wants wise statesmen and 


tentists. о 2 
1 yay As regards the ancient literature of India, I 


lue it for literary and historical purposes. But 1 
a ш think any ideals of democracy or freedom can 
са from them. You may dig up sentences 
вс the books here and there like the Arya Samajists, 
ра that does not help much. | Let the dead past bury 
is dead. It is useful for inspiration, but not for 

А е. 
лае says that India will evolve “in her 

7 peculiar way" and not like the Western 
I cannot imagine what this mysterious 
peculiar way is. History teaches us that there is no 
royal road to progress. „India will emerge from 
slavery, ignorance, dirt, disunion and semibarbarism 
by following the path that has led Europe out of the 


own | 
| countries. 


с wilderness of the Middle Ages. India is now medizeval : 
e of We must give her modern ideas and ideals. There 
ads must besome fundamental reason for the utter degrada- 
Een tion and helplessness of 315 millions of human beings, 
andi [ who are after all not Australian savages or Hottentots. 

I have found that one great reason is the waste of our 
s of intellectual and moral forces in religion, philosophy, 
d T money-making and other pursuils mentioned in my 
pA article. This is my central thesis. So long as India: 
ons cherishes the old unpractical metaphysical ideals, her 
ВЕ noblest sons will be condemned to lives of sanyasa 
con +murkhata. Look at Japan. Are her leaders preach- 
ER ing Samadhi and Yoga? Are they not busy with 
Са | politics And economics ? 
а i (8) Ihave no interest in the controversy between 
UD) 1 “materialists”” and “spiritualists.” I am neither a 
T > “materialist” nor “а spiritualist.” I believe that 
The all such vast theories are wrong. I value common- 
indu sense and character, but I have no time for meta- 
E physics, whether it is the metaphysics of the Vedanta 
cial | Of Haeckel. I hold that a life of love and service! 
“rel and moral courage is the ideal, and then Brahman 
non | Сап take care of itself. If sucha life has no “‘spiri~ 
siis шашу” in it, then so muclrthe worse for “‘spirituality.”’ 
g of | oltude is'good for occasional moral uplift. But 
itten | there is an immense difference between solitude as a 
nin Means and solitude as an end. It is one thing to 
him | retire to Hardwar for a period of time and then return 
mes | {0 politics, but it is a different thing to build a 
е on monastery in the hills and retail thrice-stale Vedantic 
lays; 97е to the poor students of India from that retreat. 
dt Reon Rama Tritha lived and worked in the world, 
ge E Preached Vedanta, and there is no wisdom 
0 
Gita | old 

new 

hen 

( 

deii 1 

form 
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Gitas and Upanishads and Ramayanas. That is my 
message. Come to the West, and join the march 
of the world. Learn foreign languages and travel 
abroad. Do not look back to ancient India: look up 
to modern Europe. Life comes from living societies, 
not from mummies of ancient civilizations. Here in 
the West is life: come and partake of it in abundance 
and be saved. 

We have already said in the last number what we 
think of ancient Hindu wisdom. It has its abiding 
value, but, like the wisdom of any other age or country, 
it cannot suffice for modern India. : 


Har Dayat. Т 
It is our firm belief that in speaking contemptuously $ 
of “atman brahman” in the way Mr. Har Dayal does, ЕТ 


һе 5арз the very foundation of moral idealism and 
loving self-sacrifice.—Editor, M. R. 


The Hindus’ lack of interest 


И 

in Politics. E 

In connexion with Prof. Har Dayal's article on the T? 
“Wealth of the Nation" (in the July issue of the жи 


М. R.), your readers may read with: interest, the 
following passage—which '| came across by сһапсе— 
in the collection of the speeches of the  Hon'ble 
Mr. Gokhale : 

In the course of an address delivered: to the 
Fabian Society, London—{gth October, 1905], the 
Hon'ble Mr. Gokhale said :— ; 1 

“The Indians were a civilised race long before the 
ancestors of Engishmen knew what civilisation was. _ 

“The genius of the race, however, showed. itself. in 
the fields of religion, philosophy, literature, science and 
art. Thetr people did not develop a love of .free 
institutions ; they paid no attention to political 
questions, and fov that they were now paying the 
penalty. : А 

“Their religious ideals had been largely responsible 
for their having been content to live under the rule 
of the foreigners. "Their religion taught them that 
their existence in this world was only a temporary 
sojourn to qualify them for a better state of things in 
the next world. : Qe < 

“Brought up under a teaching like that, it was not 
surprising that their people had been content t» allow 
the task of Government to be undertaken by any one 
sufficiently strong to grasp it” * 8 

—(Natesan's Publication (pp. 658-659.) 

* The italics ave mine. ; : 


GOBIND, BEHARI Lat. 
6, October, 1912. Berkeley, California. 
Mr. Har Dayal on the ‘Depressed 
' Classes Missions”. 


As remarked in your Note, itis indeed a bitter and 
pungent pill that Mr. Har Dayal administers to 


Contemporary Indian "Thought" published in 
November number of your valuable- Revie 


ing the. lower classes, Mr. Har Dayal pro 
higher ideal on the part of Indians to secur 
respect and recognised equality among prog 
nations. Following this trend of thought 


4 | 


and farcical futility in а programme which aims at^ 

raising the Pariah to the level of the higher classes 

| who themselves are no better. than Pariahs when 
judged by the measure. of civilised nations. To 
borrow the Professor's ingenious comparison, 1t 1S 
as though the silk-worms roused themselves to a 
consciousness of the evils existing in their fraternity 
and organised a movement for lifting other worms to 
their dignity while, after all, they could not escape the 
stricture attaching to their genus as worms. Whether 
silk-worms or other worms, they -are worms withal. 
And this fact is what Mr. Har Dayal seeks to press 
home to the minds of all patriotic Indians who, 
according to him, should: devote themselves to the 
duty of striving to improve the position of their 
country as a unit. in international relations rather 
than fritter away their energy in the unedifying work 
of bringing the Pariahs to the level of their own 
supposed dignity. 

All this would be perfectly unexceptionable, had Mr. 
Har Dayal refrained from a supercilious condemnation 
of purely internal social reform and remained content 
with a mention of the present humiliating character of 
our international status which should be improved 
pari passu with the promotion of social reform. Mr. 
Har Dayal himself will be the first to admit that all re- 
form should proceed from within, that internal perfec- 
tion is the condition of value in external relations. 
That the educated Indians should now take to a sense 
of their responsibility towards their down-trodden 
brethren is a matter for gratification rather than for 
ridicule or lamentation: 

: When in the social sphere human susceptibilities are 
not hurt by the presumptions of overweening ortho- 
doxy, when the tyranny of priest-craft is swept into 
deserved oblivion, there will bea readier and more 
willing response on the part of all members :to an ap- 
peal for a consideration of the political problems 
arising out of our present inferior international posi- 
Hon. Social inequalities must: exist but not in the 
peculiar, aggravated type they present in India. _ 

It passes one's comprehension that, idealistic їп 
many ways, Мг. Наг Dayal should'in this case have 
thought it fit to dismiss with chilling sneer the labours 
of social reformers. We may legitimately doubt if 
the task of eléváting the submerged classes will be 
rendered any the easier by adopting the shibboleth of 
raising all classes, dwijas and chandalas, to the higher 
social status of the civilised peoples of the world. Far 
from considering the depressed classes missions. as 
involving a deplorable waste of time and zeal worthy 
of ас better cause, we should rather recognise in them 
a. valuabe agency for the betterment of the “untouch- 
ables”. who, when thus brought into contact with 
educated Indian gpinion, will assuredly stand shoulder 
to shoulder with their advanced fellow-countrymen in 
Striving to secure for themselves just and equal treat- 


1 V 5 
ment from al Cr ilised men ‘апа women on the face of 
the Earth, 


.. Economic and political wisdom alike formulates the 


unalterable law whereby th i 
be elevated before the ps TS rS s ee 
Bperity and enlightenment when nearly half the 
8 ате wallowing in poverty and ignorance or hope 
International estimation an inch above the 
the Hottentots, the Kaffirs and. the Papuans 
sé realising that our progress, like the pace 

set by thegeager ое pelemtes Gu 


ire troop, is 
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rfkeliFangs egllegtpn yaridwar. : Oy st 


members belonging to our regiment? . Nó we t v 
can. Let us therefore be neither discontented ide. te : 
nor inert self-satisfied beings: let us be praci Ea 
our aims апа m thods and ever follow them with 4 
wholesome consciousness of limitations, Let us та 
ignore the past but recognise that ancient good is пор 
wholly “uncouth” remembering that the present is the 
product of the past even as the future will be of the! 
present. 


Wh 


S. А, 
Trichinopoly, 8th Nov. 1912. . м 


But what about Indian women 
marrying Englishmen ? 


chance 

In the November number of this review Мг, “үү, D. their 
W.” has given a warning to English women marryin womal: 
Indians in а short paper: “Should English Women womar 
Marry Indians?" I hope those English speculative `8 good 
women with whom marriage isa bargain апа con-  . she i 
сгеаіес 


venience will think twice before they entrap:a Maba- 


raja or a "prince." But those who marry for the ^? our st 
sake of love the man they love will never be dissuad- blood < 
ed by our cold-blooded adviser. l.ove has the power Кр 
toconvert hell into heaven and the English woman mad 
who loves an Indian, will find no difficulty їп let us | 
making India her England* and she will be the will. sc 
happiest woman on earth with the black man she Indian 
loved and loves. She will honour and serve her lose а: 
beloved's race and country, though to a subject race he will ad 
belongs. As à concrete example the editor has'givena | 13 dow 
quotation from the E»zpize in the editorial notes of M, | Шетр 
R. for November—the case is of.a governess marrying | poor ill 
a Musalman bearer inspite of the ““гептоп51гапсез'' and 4. rE n 
warnings of her friends and parents. Mr. W. D. W. of Eng 
will be doing great injustice to English women if he pa rop: 
passes his sweeping judgment on all of them. I am ^ ү ү 
personally acquainted with some] - English women q wo 
married to Indians who kave so identified themselves CE 
with their busbands’ race and religion that they have cy. 
changed their names, dress and even manners for i othe 
those of their husbands’. - When children are born 10 ad s 
them they give them Indian names and speak with OS 
them- in tbe mother-tongue of the father. To Gre y 
cite a definite example, I have in mind the case of ( i En lis 
wife of the most influential and most distinguished ot — | | are S 
Sinhalese leaders, respected in England and Anete “the ue 
for his wonderful knowledge of Hindu philosophy ang ra p 
sacred lore—a sage and savant and scholar їп onc. an x 
His wife's present (Indian) name is Lilavati ar TA 
their daughter's name Sundari, Her husband, re patie 
settled in Ceylon, was. once a Tamil of South Ind Who t 
She has learnt Tamil as well as Sinhalese. 5 Dv India. 
also a great studént of Hindu religion and pp 1 India 
She herself is an author. I have another Indian in m) this a 
mind to whom a son has been born in Englan зра 
an English wife. He has made up his тіпа to AT 
the child Navada—for that is the name given | Күү 
son—to India for education! Contrast this WI NS 1 
hobby of some of our Hindu brothers who sena ad me 
children to England to forget-their mother-tongu E St 


: О 2 ers 
learn a foreign tongue and alien, outlandish manne" 
regn - 


* But what proportion do or have done so tek 
Modern Review. ч x 

t “Some”? may denote any number шой 
upwards. ‘The writer has not put down any 


us Why blame. such шоп who тогу English 
à 2 What about those who do all they can to 
ists WOE their children born of darkcomplexioned 
m anglicis and fathers? However there “is much 
Б mothers f our attention in what Mr. W. D. W. has 
not — | worthy this point. Now I raise the question : But what 
Not og. said ОП Indian ladies marrying Englishmen? If 
the Д abou women’s marrying Indians is bad, Indian 
E: bn marrying Englishmen is much worse—it is 
| TERR unpatriotic act that an Indian woman could 
| the E the case of English women coming out to 
| UTE as wives of Indians we: practically* add strong 
M ud intellectual women to our race. There is much+ 
! chance of пеп idenniying ucro with the Teer 
| heir husbands. Besides as a rule every Englis 
D | пет unless she is а barmaid, is expected to be a 
mg | roman of culture and education. She is sure to prove 
ie a good and valuable addition to our number. And if 
8 she is once converted to our nationality we have 
on- created a generation of strong nationalists. Some of 
n % our strongest and most fearless nationalists have the 
n. 1 blood of English women or English cultures in their 
ae | veins., So on the whole, to me there is a gain in 
ап | marrying noble and cultured English women|—but 
in | Киз have done with speculative English women who 
the | Will soon complain of their fate. “But in the case of 
she | Indian women there is no gain whatsoever. We 
her | lose as many women as marry Englishmen. " They 
he | Will add to the rank of those who are bent on keeping 
na us down, Besides in our case we have no barmaids or 
M, | memployed:girls to get rid of as England has. Our 
ing poor illiterate girls, the unfortunate daughters of Ind, 
nd 44. have no chance to be taken for wives by the civilians 
W. 1 of English race. It is the educated ones that will be 
he | prope by the ruling class. 1f one educated Indian 
am giri marries an Englishman—as unfortunately one or 
еп | two have done "very recently—she makes India 
ves | Poorer, England richer. Наа she lived at home to 
we | Магу. ап. Indian she would have been the mother of 
for | & many patriots, but now.she is. likely fo be the 
to | Mother of a number of Anglo-Indians. . Again: 
ith | Consider the influence of the educated: woman over 
To | “ciety and her own sisters and the service she 
the МП render to the country: But if she marries гап 
Lol | op lishman ? As to the misery and inconvenience 
ica Such girls there is as much for them as for, 
nd cy, Speculative English girls. Both find themselves 
at Off from society and both have to meet the 


5 
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"ате difficulties and hardships. Verily if marriage can 


ра o verned by reason, sentiment and sense of 
ho sm no Indian woman should marry any man 
Ind; 15 not an Indian, But within the boundary of 
India make na distinction, You can marty ав 
this n be he Hindu, Muhammadan or Christian. In 

“ase also one would have.to;be cautious. At least 


Kite... t OLET MERE ш 
| This is a mere supposition.—Editor, M. A. — 
s think it would be nearer the. truth to subs- 

é ttle for much here.—Editor, Me R. 
pp у tbis is a delusiom—Editory M, Re 
КОЙУН ОМ; E EE e ЕДЕ, s 
is Ihe mention of English culture in this connection 


СБ ту 
, qui A M AIA 
wit ге. irrelevant ; for one can have English culture 


M, put ап English mother or an English wife — Editer, 


man haps i but, of the English women who. have 
“tltureg » ndians, how - 


1— Editor, М. Р. 
12 dE 


А 1 1 idable kind. ; 
папро териб РОВ Наб "ан Uebel Ө арага. 


а Hindu marrying. another. Hindu of any caste is ап 
ideal thing. Р j 
Nevertheless I do not expect that love will let any H 
body listen to caution or our warnings. M. L. : 
Note by the Editor.—In marriage love is an important 
factor ; some would call it the all-important factor. But 
Still there are other considerations that must be kept 
in view. ‘Take an exemple. No one would dispute 
the correctness of the general proposition that no one 
should marry an invalid. The marriage of Elizabeth 
Barrett and Robert Browning does not in the least 
weaken this proposition. He who marries an invalid 
because hé has fallen in love with her, may do so at his 
own risk, but the generał rule stands good. And just 
as Tennyson’s Northern Farmer said with cynical 
shrewdness, ‘Don’t marry for money, but go where 
money is,” so can it not be said seriously that there is 
ample field for cultivating either pre-nuptial or post 
nuptial love, or both, without neglecting some com- 
mon-sense considerations, some of which are— 

I. The mother-tongue of the parties about to 
marry should be the same, or at least closely allied, 
e.g., Bengali and Hindi. 

2. The social institutions and ideals and types of 
civilisation under which the parties have been brought 
up should be the.same, or at least, very similar. 

3. Their religion, if any, should be the same. 

4. Their political status should be the same, t.e. 
both should be politically independent, or both should 
belong to a subject race. 

Surely, not'to ‘speak of India as a whole, each 
racial, linguistic and credal division of India affords a 
sufficiently extensive field for cultivating conjugal love. 

We do not dogmatise and say that there cannot be 
any happy and fruitful lives unless these conditions 
are present; but we do say that these are considera- 
tions that “no one intending to. marry can safely 
neglect. Е 4 ег 

Th such matters persons possessed of sane minds 
and a sound judgment attach the greatest importance 
to general rules ; they,do riot run after exceptions. 


Mr. Har Dayal Criticised. . ` 

America seems to have dazzled Prof. Har Dayal. 
His imagination is on fire and а succession of brilliant 
essays is the result. In the earlier days of, his 
residence in that country he said that his eyes filled 
with tears. when he saw Sri ‘Krishna's temple іп 
California and that he became home-sick. The 
sickness seems to have vanished of late and an 
enthusiasm of a new kind has seized him powerfully. 
‚аз Mr. Ranade has. tellingly 
anchor does not, hold. ‘There is 


may be a magnificent sigh 
cn it ruthlessly washes awa 
-objects on. which our eyes 


memen: 01 rà 
5 eautiful 1 
PASE with delight ‘and love. „Idealis 


ASDI р rt; but its tendeni 
‘inspires man to ; effort; pens 
WEM instance, I fear, may be ge és 
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must be to raise ourselves to political Brahmanhood, 
such a Brahmanhood as a political Vasishtha could 
acknowledge. Until that summit is reached we are 
| not in a position to elevate the chandalas of our own 
community. When that fine morning is going to 
dawn on our political horizon is a matter concealed 
in the pages of the book of fate. Until that glorious 
hour it may be sacrilege on our part to meddle with 
the pariahs for with our incomplete vision we may 
be working incalculable harm instead of doing any 
good at all." That is Mr. Har Dayal’s view. 
| am reminded of a little story that I read asa 
school boy. A young man was sitting on the banks 
of a stream from morning till late in the day when a 
merchant happened to go that way and asked him 
“What, Sir ? You seem to have been here for a long 
time. Why don't you continue your journey?" 
But that clever youth replied, “О, Sir, І am only 
waiting for the stream to finisli its journey first so that 
it may leave the road clear for me." The Professor's 
counsel seems to be somewhat in this wise. 
' India is not politically inactive. Many do really 
understand the. mischiefs of "which the bureaucrat'c 
machinery is capable in spite of its power for good, 
and men of.sober judgment do urge upon. the 
government ways of remedying the injuries it is daily 
inflicting. Legislative Councils now present scenes of 
intelligent and animated discussion by non-official 
members. Educated Indians are gradually develop- 
ing a keen sense of personal honour and self-respect. 
They are trying co-operation in every walk of life and 
though disastrous failures occur at times to damp 
their Spirit the beginnings thus boldly made area 
harbinger of triumph in the future. They are 
making the rulers feel within their innermost selves 
that to despise our claims is but to mar their 
reputation for refinement and civilization. In this 
premier review of India frequently appear. articles 
n) authors eae алу setting forth frum 
on у чийе е manner in which. we were 
Не Соп an Я S BICI Ae = ihe cany censo 
ar pe ЕШ ie a Y VS which wenow have 
November issue deos о у on oug rulers. ain) tlie 
МЫКЫ А asia splendid essay on the 
ги ic Service Commission .containing a fund of 
ES E which „every true Indian may commit 
уеп verbally to memory. Our political consciousnes 
is deepening indeed and this journal has b Н 
excellent and painstaking teacl i om сетан 
of education for the БОА n R M ша preven 
study, more dynamic activity тоге MIRI QE 
* are JN ош crying needs. But he een aa 
соше. The divine breath will sti ted AM 
But are we to shut our appo uw 
mr classes till that auspicious star is Seon ih 
e skies ? It is not for us to repair the cit san 
ше and make them beautiful to ur ue us 
гап set our own liouse in order, sweep the floor апа 
repa, ul qanm gabi choc 
Pede. Te eth them the rudiments of 
els reeling with stench for [unico San their 
S dE nch for healthier habitations, 
Water from wells that are not deposi- 


buffal rags. They must 


Italo hides and cocoanut 
that terrible epidemics „Ше cholera are not the 
is of scible Kali dwelling in the tamarind 
ent -or indifferent flock but 


ndi gs are ilfeC-0edn Public. 
Ti K 3 


lat 


та Би 


riui Кана Caleamsrichtridaaining wi 


5 з 
pitilessly set about this task of indiscrimin 
When philanthropic men do this educational’ , 

I really can’t see any appropriateness in saying : pu 
the purblind are leading the sand-blind." Task wp 
whom is granted that full-orbed vision on which Me 
Har’ Dayal wives so eloquent’? Only to Ari " 
perhaps when he requested the Lord to std ie 
His cosmic form.’ ‘Ve don't discard the cushlioht 
because an electric la 1D is not available. [f pu 
educate the pariahs well, . tney too may in the lone Eu 
come to. understand such things, as ‘rights’ and 
‘grievances’ and thus swell our ranks for constitutional 
fighting. .No statesman would point his finger at «he 
dumb niillions’ then and say contemptuously that we 
are clamouring for thé satisfaction of personal in. 
terests only. Тһе Professor lightly dismisses the 
question of Christian activity among the lower classes, 
Here idealism takes him completely off his feet, 
Heaven knows how many class dissensions aie hourly 
bringing in their harvest of evil. . Allow evangelical 


ale slaying, 


activity free play among the chandalas and they turn б 


out into a community ready to wage war against us 
on entirely unexpected grounds. I am’ aware-T am 
repealing arguments too well known but they are 
nevertheless vitally important. It comes upon us asa 
revelation that in trying to elevate the downtreédden 
people our educated: men are guilty of gravely 
misusing their moral energy. lam not’ quite sure if 
Mr. Har Dayal's mental energy is flowing in thé right 
channel. зау] 

Mr. Har Dayal's quiver is certainly full of arrows. 
One of these sharp things he has aimed at {һе Hindi 
University. Untramelled by. officialism- or otherwise, 
it is a national undertaking in which the best powers 
of organization are called into action. A gigantic 


attempt of. this kind is sure to provide first-rate train: - 


ing ground for self-government and independent think- 
ing to Indians of intellectual eminence. It will sbring 
them into vital touch with the problems of ‘education 
and thus render possible the evolution of ideals amare 
in keeping with the genius of the Orient. Their res- 
ponsibility being great, they will strive their best 19, 
to fall below the standard of the official universities) 
and with our Lord’s blessing the time may come when 
this institution by suiting itself to the national genus, 
may become the most flourishing in the land: В 
should so many shout from the house-tóps that D 
boat is being launched into a boisterous sea? Let 
stout-hearted men answer: “Thank you fo 

cern. But we want to be a sea-faring peop 
us are pilots that .would steer the bark cle dt 
and reefs", The dread of many seems to be that 


flourish of trumpets is but the prelude toa rev heit 
Brahmanism in all its sacerdotal aspects: jld 
rm of the О 


alarm is boyish, irrational, like the ala RET 
ladies of England that Napoleon was come Me than 
church bells pealed forth a little more loudly mt 

usual. The organizers of this movements are no 
that have confined their attention to the pre. 

six Itibasas, and eighteen Puranas only; i сүй 
have drunk deep at the sparkling fountains O° dan the 
philosophy. ‘Chey know well in what amena {url 
country needs progress. They are not going i shoul 
out a class of scholars whose main function i j 
be to extort Dakshinas for every feast. | Qn 
intention is to sec that there isa harmonious 
th the, dis 
*uropéan talent. Economics, which seems 
: em 
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torm the fertile imagination of our American 


2S 
ing, poen Ру is surely a study supremely worthy of consi- 
ork, pro! Pr and the Hindu University will raise it to 
Lo! derat! v. edestal as would gladdeü even Mr. Har 
үр as hig Who does not know that this subject 


мар heart. К : : À 
Mr, ‘Dayal a keenly intelligent brain to master it and 


z of knowledge in it renders political life as 


him re. as the drama of Hamlet with Hamlet left 
ight pee certainly none should behave like the egregi- 
we | out enirn who, because brinjals were so sweet to him, 
Ton 4 d rdered several dishes of them to be cooked every day 
"i ‘io the exclusion of everything else until one day a 


i thorn pricked his tonque and he got violently enraged 
4 with that once favourite vegetable. By all means we 
we | must take to the foreign diet, but.to taboo OUR 
in- | OWN intellectual pabulum is to court utter dena- 


‘the 


Mio ‘ tionalization. The Vedanta is not sucha toy as the 
feet, | professor would ask us to imagine. Sankara, Vidya- 
arly ranya, Sadasivabrahmendra, Chaitanya, Tulsi Das, 
lica] 4 Tukaram are our real great теп ; we must study 
úm "Their glorious works. The Law of Karma, and 
t'us re-birth is the most unfailing consolation to the 
am Hindu in the calamities to which life may subject 
ate | him;.without the Gita and the Upanishads many 
aṣa | a Hindu home will become the haunt of blank: misery. 
den Religious disquisitions, practices and performances have 
vely | become the life-blood of this country ; let the budding 
e if intellect of Indian youths be applied to a fearless 
ight | rational study.of these questions. Itis a duty we owe 

| to ourselves and to our fatherland. If we omit the 
ows, | discharge of it, I don’t know what sort of hell-fire is in 
пай į store for us. Blow up our shastras with your dyna- 


vise, ^4 mile of rationalism ; for goodness’ sake see if at least 
vers “J some solid fragments of substantial truth remain. 
| |, nothing is left behind, you may wed -yourself 
m heart and soul to the sciences and arts of. Europe and 
America. I don't know what sort of blind cruelty it 
sto kick aside the achievements of our past as if it 
| Sonly to-day that we аге going to write on our slate. 
| 
1 
! 


ring 
tion 


10re Vo д А 

н We should remember. that compulsion is not to be 
not, НИГА to study the ramifications of our hydra- 
К aded theology ; only the; fortunate. few- that display 


ү knack for it are to be allowed to approach it at all. 


hen 
or the rést a few elementary teachings willdo. The 


ius) | 

Vhy E mar theological discussion will degenerate into 
the ur vapid trash as whether Krishna was justified in 
all Sea the Gopis’ garments, is puerile and pre- 
on- lion and that's enough to say that it is unfounded. 
ong jJ will ОТ the day when the Hindu. University halls 
їз la with With the glorious chant of the Vedas as well 
this an the eloquent speeches of professors on economics 
ef o On ology. 1 long for the day when the banner 
heit Сој Will float on the towers of its buildings. Мау 
ald icem], 55 the noble gentlemen that have so muni- 
the taki Y given of their substance to make the under- 
han ng à süccess, - : 
пеп have 


e / Dayal much to learn from that great man, Mr. Har 
(09 f Shoug ,. Ould count it a piece of good fortune if 1 
етп, ever sit at his feet asa disciple. But in the 


Present = 
the ent ins 


the 2° Tamil tance, the elephant’s foot has slipped, as 
14 Silent, Saying goes, and I felt that I should not be 
ul ; es : 

jeit | ; : CO RAMAJIVI. 
[ШАШУ : à 


Abolish: Harmonitums! — : 
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| Nas attempted to criticise my note, on t 
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subject, which appeared in the previous number, 
Here is my reply :— : А 

(1) It is no use Mr. Ray's being 'astonished' at 
my saying that a particular tuning of the vina of the 
16th and 17th centuries, which is in general use even 
now, is exactly the scale of equal temperament. It is 
equally useless on -his part to assert that “Whatever 
else it is, the scale of the Vina cannot be the equally 
tempered scale." I have given my authorities for 
what I have said, together with the proof. (Vide the 
Indian Music Journal for May and June, 1912). It is 
my critic's duty to disprove it, and not simply 
assert the contrary. 3 

(2) Mr. Ray says that "It is a libel to say that 
Hindustani musicians employ this artificial scale" [2.е., 
one of equal temperament]. But if that be so, it is he 
himself who has uttered the libel and not I. I have 
spoken of the vina scale only being equally tempered, 

(3) It is not proved in Mr. Deval's pamphlet, 
as Mr. Ray fancies, that the Hindu treatises say that 
the Indian scale is what is called the ‘natural’ scale. 
Anybody having some acquaintance with the subject 
could have easily found this out. k 

(4) Mr. Ray speaks with some assurance about 
true fifths and equally tempered fifths. I sound a 
note, say of 256 vibrations, stop it, and immediately 
afterwards sound the fifth. Will he and the ostads 
he speaks of be able to say whether the true fifth or 
equally tempered fifth was sounded ? 

(5) Mr. Ray says that the Vina is tuned in true 
fifths and fourths. A person, who claims to be a 
musician and an experimentalist ought to perceive at 
once that in that case the Vina scale could not 
possibly be what is called the ‘natural’ scale, ifthe 
tuning be sa ўа sa ma, аз l have supposed it to be. 

(6) Mr. Ray did "well to leave that execrable 
instrument, the harmonium, and I thoroughly 
commiserate with him for playing out of time on the 
violin oftener than he likes. But he willexcuse me . 
if | keep an open mind as to whether the harmonium 
is the real culprit in the case, until some more convinc- 
ing evidence than a mere allegation is brought 
forward. For instance, it is necessary to know 
which notes Mr. Ray is apt to take falsely, —. 
` (7) I am very glad to have found at last in Mr. 
Ray a person, who says thathe has repeatedly made 
observations on ostads with the help of a tambura, 
and thus experimentally determined that the Indian 
singers. use the ‘natural’ scale. I have long sought 
such a person in vain. l hope Mr. Ray will publish his 
results at no distant date. Phey would be interesting 
net only to me, but to the whole scientific as well as to. 
the musical world. In the meanwhile, I hope he will 
not grudge mea foretaste of the sag in reserve, and. 

me on a single point, W hat is the exact 
7i as used in the ragas Bhairava, Aiman, . 
How was it determined ? 


goes up 
erhaps. 


t 
told that all this precise. ki 
plplaiisined with the help of à. 
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whereas, as a matter of fact, it is impossible for me 
even to determine exactly the length of the vibrating 
wire in that particular instrument, not to mention 
various other difficulties which attend the experiments ! 
Certainly the Gods are far from being impartial in 
dispensing their favours ! 

(8) Lastly, Mr. Ray utters the platitude Everybody 
is liable to make mistakes." But one of the worst 
mistakes which could be made is for a person to say 
that another is mistaken, when really it is he himself 
who is in error. Such a mistake Mr, Ray has un- 
luckily committed, inasmuch as he says that I am 
wrong in stating that Sanskrit treatises on music 
speak of the Sruti asa unit of musicai interval. He 
further expresses a doubt whether I bad really consult- 
ed the treatises before making the statement, and 
proceeds to quote from the Sangita-ratnakara. I hope 
Mr. Ray will not be offended if [ take the liberty of tell- 
ing him that the Sangita-ratnakara is not the only 
Sanskrit treatise on music; that there is such a work 
as the Bharatiya-natya-Sastra ; and that Matanga is 
an author, whose work is no longer extant, but who 
is occasionally quoted by other writers like Simha- 
bhupala, These are older works and he will do well 
to study them, He may also consult my papers in 
the Indian Antiquary for July and August, 1012. If 
they can do him no other good, they will at least 
serve lo remove his doubt as to whether I had really 
consulted Sanskrit treatises on music. The Sangita- 
ratnakara also deserves a closer study than he seems 
to have made of it. For, immediately following his 
last quotation from that work, he ought to have 
Noticed the illustration of the Srutis by means of two 
vinas, and the expressions оазе: sp and sfa- 

9 єх. z 
gue. ` But one must be thankful for. small mercies, 


апа l must thank Mr. Ray for not having come upon 
M With quotations from authors of a still later. period 
when confusion reigned as regards the: meani А 
1 s ng oi 
word Sruti. " ) goie 
Р. К. BHANDARKAR, 


' Mr. О, Ray's Rejoinder, 
- (1) L said, “whoever knows anything about instru- 

- ments of the vina class, knows that they are tuned ir 
true fifths and fourths, intervals which do not occur i 
the equally tempered scale". If cettain intervals are 
employed in the vina, and the same intervals‘are not 
to be found in. the equally tempered scale, it is proof 
positive that “whatever else it is; the scale of ia 
п ү Шш equally tempered <са1е”!.. dr 

UND e last extract in the first paragi ] 
shows that it is indeed with EEUU М 

my remarks were made, though, of course they appl Р 

equally to vocal music. In any case ‘it is a libel Б, 

that Hindustani musicians employ, ог have ado ted, 

the equally tempered scale, in which not a SU 
except sa, is correct. Whether the charge of utterir 
libel can be fairly laid at my door, th 

- words of Mr. Bhandarkar will show :— - 

But with the tuning sa фа sa ma, advocated b 

m. Somanatha and Pundarika Viththala 
writers of the Karnataka School of music of 
nd 17th centuries), and now generally adopt- 

1 by the modern representatives of that 

"She Hindustani school as well, the 


lis exactly the scale of | 5 
Я Hom йн Pils PEIUS 2 


e following 


AO SEROUS PRCT roro 


e B 
harmonium, except for accidental errors, w 


less likely to be found in the instruments of th hich are 


Since the extract is before us again, may түен : и 
mitted to make a few more remarks on it? © per. ff 


As I have said, the fifths and fourths of 
are true intervals, whereas, with the exce 
octave, nota single interval of the equ 


scale is true. The ра and ma of our р 
the true fifths and UG of sa. In view a eae are 6 
the statement that “with the tuning sa pa sa 1 E | b 
the scale employed is exactly the scale of equal tem- it 
perament" is very interesting, especially the em ЕЛ, UE 
on the word ‘exactly’! Ў Р B Р 
г As to ‘accidental errors’,- where the frets of a vina „ШЕ 
аге more movable, they are liable (о be displaced and nitc 
cause error. But thisis inconvenient for Бет E 
only. Experienced musicians can set the frets right n mm F 
a few seconds, and -have no difficulty in gettin zh у а 
notes correct. j 5 К Lr ч Л 
_It is a delusion «to suppose that the harmonium or АП 1 
piano is free from ‘accidental errors’. "Phe equal nce 
temperament looks plausible enough on paper, but; К th 
when applied to ап instrument, it becomes a different АА 1 
thing. There is no test for verifying the notes; ‘they о 
аге at the tuner's mercy and are affected by his ‘per- Жр 
sonal equation’. He hasto get the ve and pa a bit this a 
flat, and the ga ma dha and me somewhat sharp and " as 
tries to do this as well as he can, by guess Е db 
Then he strikes a few of the imperfect chords, and if "TI i 
to his ear, they all seem equally imperfect, his.work is and ү 
done. There is nothing to prove that the notes are of mu 
correctly tempered, and in 99 per cent. of cases they (8 
are not. The errors as a rule; are much greater mate 
than they ought to be. modif 
Then, if it isa piano, it immediately begins to get 
out of tune, and will have to be retuned in a few | cally: 
months. i 00 жаг 
. lf itisa harmonium, its pitch alters with the pres- a 
sure of wind and the extent to which the key is press: По го; 
ed down. let us 
_ (3) "It is my'critic's duty to disprove it, and not 
simply assert the contrary”. : z 
There is no reason to think that Mr. Deval has 
misquoted the old: books. One of these warns musi- 
cians to test the correctness of _their:notes by means © 
harmonics. If this is done, we get ‘natural’, not 
“tempered’ notes. ° eens ls 
Then 1с is laid down, that, if the-fundamental note — mann 
of astring is sa, two-thirds of it will give $% an? d геазо 
three-fourths of it ma. These are ‘natural’, not and: 
‘tempered’ notes. 7 = 
With the help of these principles we can work о Тайпа] 
the ‘natural’ notes very easily, but the tempere nd 
ones—r;euer. } oe Presu 
(4) The $a ma and re of the equally tempered 5 
are very near the natural notes, and 
say what ostads could or could not i 
equally tempered pa, though I have seen. Ih 
out the errors in harmoniums. The real point at of art; 
however, is hot whether they can readily In the 
betwéen tempered and natural notes, b wa 
these they actually изе. And there isn ие 
they use naturalnotes, Even untrained persons Puy fideli 
good ears, and а fair amount of practice, (gene the a 
sing their notes correctly, if their sense of pitch | Coom 
heen spoiled by the harmonium. ~ vae ШТ 
rujul лота Цай Haptdgapnents ‘of the vina Du 
uned “Ound 


in true fifths and fourths; but | ni 


юне RRB CRECER 


the сати? is regulated wholly by these intervals. I 
g 


are he & wanted to call attention to the fact that true 
SU ОВУ а fourths do occur in our gamut, which proves 
рег. M this is not. the equally tempered scale. It may, 

| ша ет, be pointed out that all the notes of our scale 


the A except £^ and zi, can be ups by the use of fifths 
red AA and fourths, but not a single note of the equally 
; mpered scale can be obtained in this way. 

te 6) I am sorry, lam unable to oblige Mr. Bhandar- 
kar bv giving further particulars of my experience 
with the harmonium, If what I have said has done 
| no good, it is hardly likely that more will. 

| (7) Of course, my remarks are all about the 
ordinary gamut. I have nothing to do with the 
semitones, as the existence of the tempered scale in 
our music is completely disproved if it can only he 
shown that our seven notes аге correct. “lo do this 
itis not all necessary to work out intricate problems, 
perform elaborate experiments or blame the gods. 


~All that is needed is to test, by the method of conso- 
qual nance, whether our фа is a true fifth of sa and a true 
but; | fourth of ve, whether our ga is a true major third of 
rent sa, and zi of pa; whether our ma is a true fourth of 
they sa and dha a true fifth of ze. 
per- Our dha cannot be tested with the tambura ; for 
1 bit this а violin is verv suitable. On the other hand, ga 
and | js easier to fix with thé tambura, being distinctly 
1658, | audible asa harmonic of lower sa. 
id if This method: of testing the notes is at once simple 
kis and acctirate, and does not call for much knowledge 
are |, of music, 
hey | (8 D have very carefully read what the Sangitarat- 


nakara says about the sruti, and see no reason to 
modify my views. The Sangitaratnakara unequivo- 


ater q 
get 


fw | cally says, “aq (mza) ЇЇ тяге adl 

ис War" а яп: = fasi." Utterances like these leave 

e55- 1 room for doubt or difference of opinion. To these 
add the following :— 

no Bes astian ava afa а: N 

has Renag aram aaa теат: | 

d saaga: maT d 


О ^ E е. ` 
not Va «чё quus aasa aAa і 
els it ‘intervals’ that are produced in this wonderful 
сеце It сап never be so, and we have no right or 
ason to think that in the expressions тат «9918941; 


and : 03 ы F 
nd з Aaaa, or anywhere in the Sangita- 
r ? : 
Anakara, the word Sruti means anything but sound. 
harngadeva is an authority which nobody need 


Ti Уе; 
р esume to'sneer at. 
U. Ray. 


Kashmir, 


Oferta read with great pleasure the interesting series 
in the eson Kashmir by Mr. Mukandi Lal. Much 
Vith K Was new to me, for though my acquaintance 
little chin goes back to 1891, | have seen very 
fidelity, nau life there. But I can testify to the 
Ше A the admirable photographs accompanying 
duri eed It is satisfactory to learn that Dr. 
onp атазуаті has'made a collection of Kashmiri 


fuga! J have tried to do this myself, but without 
Sounds’ Pe I cannot correqilyo dish 
of the Kashmiri language. 


T 11 [ 1 tr 
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Persian verse is sung at the mosque known as Hajrat 
Bal because a hair of the Prophet is kept in it :— 
Ya rasul Ullah ba faryadam biras 
Ya nabi Ullah na dáram juz tu kas 
Muskilam pesh ast ; man dar bikasi : 
Ya rasul Ullah mara tu basi. 
O apostle of God come to my complaint, 
O prophet of God I have none but thee, 
Difficulties are before me; I am in distress, 
O apostle of God thou art sufficient for me. 

Notice the curiously Christian tone of these lines 
which attribute to Muhammad a power such as 
Christians attribute to Christ. Many Mahomedans 
would say that this was shirk. 

The following lines are often sung in Hindustani 
by Kashmiri boatmen : = 
I have seen the Friend in many places, | 
I have seen Him sometimes an old man, some- : 
> times а youth, 
Sometimes playing as a child. 
| have seen the Friend in many places, 
I have seen Him as Mansur on the cross saying 

Ana’! Haqq, 
I have seen Him a worshipper in the house of idols, 
I have scen Him a Musulman at the Kaaba, 
I have seen the Friend in many places. : 

Mansur or Hallaj said in Bagdad in the tenth century 
ul am the Truth" and was cruelly put to death as a 
heretic by the Khalif, Yet his name is now venerated 
even by illiterate Kashmiri boatmen. It is a striking 
example of the comprehensiveness and toleration of Islam 
on which Mr. Macdonald insists in his excellent books. 

The account 1 have heard from Musulman sources 
of the conversion of Kashmir is very different from 
the one Mr. Mukandi Lal gives. When -Shah 
Hamadan came to Kashmir he found the people wor- 
shippers of a Hindu deo. ‘lhis deo to shew his power 
ascended in the air. But Shah Hamadan tock off 
his shoes and told them to-bring the deo down. ‘The 
shoes went up above the deo and slapped him on the 
head till he was compelled to descend. Then the deo 
owned himself vanquished and became a Muslim. 
Afterwards Shah Hamadan went from village to 
village preaching the doctrines of Islam. The idolators 
contended against him with their magic as the magici- 
ans of Firaun contended against Hajrat Musa. But 
everywhere the saint triumphed by the power of God. 

Stories are told by the Sunni boatmen about the 
murder of Sunni children by the Shiahs or Rafijis. They 
are precisely similar. to the ‘stozles told in Hungary 
and Russia about the ritual murder of Christian 
children. by the Jews and are no more credible. 1 
heard the story of the murdered man and the dog in 
1908, so what if pe qub Me in 1910 the 

heard must have been DA : 
a renun given by Mr. Mukandi Lal of Hindu 
religious customs in Kashmir is very interesting. Som 
ot the Kashmiri religious festivals are not observed 
the plains, for instance the festival of the New Y 
observed in March or April, There are five fai 
goddesses, Ragnya, Sharka, Juala l'rupra an 
Sundri. Of these Ragnya 15 the most wo 
Juala is also worshipped at Juala Mukhi in the T 
valley. But about these points а Hindu can obtair 
information much better ап: сап. Ап її i 
fact is that the Kashmiris settled in Hindi 
their religious customs even wher they have 


“Но: ЕК: 
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NOTES 


Some Political Maxims. 


Dr. James Bryce, author of the American 
Commonwealth and other well-known histori- 
cal works, and a practical statesman presid- 
ing until lately over the British embassy A 
Washington, indulges in certain profounc 
reflections in the last chapters of the new 
edition of The Holy Roman Empire published 
in tg10. These reflections are meant to be 
of universal application, and coming from 


such an eminent authority, they deserve our. 


careful perusal. A few of them are quoted 
below : 


“No; power was ever based on foundations more 

sure and deep than those which Rome laid. during 
three centuries of conquest and four of undisturbed 
dominion. It was imperishable because it was uni- 
yersal; and when its power had ceased, it was remem- 
bered with awe and love by the races whose separate 
existence it had destroyed, bécause it had spared the 
weak while it smote down the strong; because it had 
granted equal rights to all, and closed against none 
of its subjects the path of honourable ambition.” 
‚ “Моге frequent intercourse, more rapid communi- 
cations, the expansion of trade and the progress of 
thought, though they have effaced some prejudices 
and given nations a fuller knowledge of one another, 
have not lessened the strength of national feeling. 
The racial and commercial antagonisms of democracies 
are as fertile in menaces to peace as were ever the 
dynastic intérests of princes. No one who reads the 
history of the last three hundred years, no one, above 
all, who studies attentively the career of Napoleon, 
can believe jt possible for any state, however great 
her energy and material resources, to repeat in modern 
Europe the part of ancient Rome: to gather into one 
vast political body races whose national individua sity 
has grown More and more marked in each successive 
age. 


“Order, whose name had been often discredited by 
being used asa cloak for tyranny, ceased long ago 
lo be the great aim of progressive minds; it was 
Liberty that they set before themselves, believing. that 
all other blessings’ would follow in its train. The 
ubject has now become the citizen, 


v 
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^^ forth, 
Germ: 


‘some 
f "ideas 
Previous to the Napoleonic wars, this was s 
the codition of Germany : үнү 
“There was indeed but little national feeling inthe — | Tus 
Germany of that age, little political hope or ardour, ae 
little interest in the welfare of the State as a whole, ev n 
for there was nothing to stir men’s feelings as Germans | met l 
or citizens, no struggles for great common objects — | Ша 
against foreign powers, no play of ‘political life at: 10 A 
home, no assemblies, no free press, no local self. - nl: 
government.... he denationalisation of Germany had ^ n 
indeed gone beyond politics... In Lewis the Fourteenth's ed 
time, French influence became dominant in Germany; e: 
no less in poetry and criticism, than in matters of. Pane 
dress, furniture ‘and etiquette; and the ambition of eae 
German men of ‘letters was to put off what they were of fre 
hardly ashamed to call their native barbarism, and Sion 
imitate the ‘sparkling elegance of their Western Gee 
neighbours and enemies. French was the fashionable eme 
language; l'rench ideas and modes of thog ht were | & 
тоон : : i punc 
no less supreme than Greek ideas had been in Rome , | tia 
in the last half-century of the Republic ; French men affect 
of letters and science were imported, as apostles of Е pros 
enlightenment, by the best of the German DEOR ше 
just as Germans have in later times been; drawn n mM 
Russia by the Tsars. Just when this reign er Nd fea 
taste was most undisputed, just. when the. politica’ J УБ 
and national sentiment of Germany seemed: boun Hm bunt 
a frozen sleep, a change began...."' - and w 
The War of Liberation, and with it the hae 
downfall of the Napoleonic empire, С CA 
menced in 18:4, and in that war the lea tude’ 
was taken by Prussia : oa Д thems 
baie T REN ndeec 
"When the uprising came, and the swelling na ч ENS 
of popular enthusiasm tossed back the. French, ia minds 
the Elbe, the Weser, the Rhine itself, it was the n OT reality 
suffering ‘Prussian people that was Lm the pe 
fight; it was northern heroes of the swor sr valley 
many of them not Prussians by birth, but dr a guard 
Prussia as the centre of national hopes, hata К father 
admiration and gratitude of a liberated Hal ere Othe 
while the French, who had be-n wont to E An б. 1 
North Germans with a strangely misplaced сопа Nothin 
felt for. (Пет, alter the campaigns of Le ds z many 
Waterloo, a hatred not less bitter than ‘they bore" ) devote 


England  herself...the national feelin as 
Smouldered for two centuries ог more, had now 


; Т 
into a strong and brilliant flame, and e гс 
Prussia, more than on апу other staté, that vs Di 
was shed.” е een ae Were т 

: | : д S x Hun 
The condition of Germany betw \ 
War of Liberation ‘апі ‘th PR 
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- Digitized by Arya Samaj-Feundation Chennai and eGangotri 
: Ы Моди с ; 


fell with a crash that sounded 
over Europe, is thus described :., 


phe ‘excitement ' produced by the War of Libe- 
jd not at once subside; the ideas of freedom, 
unity, national greatness, which it had called 
d obtained,a dominion over the minds of the 
German youth; and were eloquently preached by 
"some of the noblest spirits among its teachers. These 
ideas however, innocent as they would ‘now appear, .. 
‘were watched with fear and suspicion by the narrow 
minds of the Prussian King and the minister of 
Francis of Austria.... Meanwhile the German liberals 
laboured under the immense ‘difficulty of having no 


ration d 
national 


‘Jegitimate and constitutional mode of agitation, no 


lever, so to speak, by which they ‘could move the 
mass of their countrymen. ‘hey wére mere speakers 
and writers, because there was nothing else for them 
todo; dreamers ‘and’ theorists, as unthinking people 


"in mote fortunate countries called them, because the 


field of practical politics was closed to them. In only 
a few of the states did representative assemblies exist ; 
and these were: too small and too limited in ‘their 


powers to be able to stimulate the political interests’ 


of their constituents... The liberal party had two objects 


to struggle for,—the establishment or extension 
of free institutions in the several states, and the 


attainment : of national unity....there must always 
exist, in. order to [make agitation effective], either 
such a; withdrawal of rights previously enjoyed as 
wounds its pride ог: conservative feeling, or the inflic- 
tion by the governing power of positive evils which 
affect the subject in his dailv life, his religion, his 
domestic and social relations. Now in Germany, and 
particularly in the Prussian State, such liberties had 
not been: known since primitive times; and there were 
few serious practical” grievances to complain of....Tt 
Was therefore hard for the liberals tó excite their 
Countrymen to any energelié and: concerted action ; 
and when the.government thought fit to repress their 


шешз at. agitation, this could be harshly done with 
-itle fear of consequences. ^ In labouring. for the 


crealioñ of one united German state oyt ofthe multi- 
үсе of petty principalities, the party of progress found 
етеме at a.still greater disadvantage. ' There was 
ndeed'a desire for it, but only a sentimental desire; 
AE a which worked. ‘powerfully upon imaginative 
mar 5, but had little hold on the world of fact and 
S, little charm for the steady-going burgher and 
уа asant- whose vision was bounded. by his own 
QD ME was theréfore only through the carefully 
gath ed press, апа occasionally in“ social or literary 
ortha ЁЗ, that appeals to. the nation could, be made, 
© semblance of an agitation kept up. ‘There was 


no. ( SIS 2 t t 4 € ? 
nou OE to start "from ::it Was all’ aspiration’ and 
mg more; and so this movement, to which so 


Many © A 
апу of the noblest hearts and intellects of Germany 


hemselves,. made during many years litle 
Pparent progress." Р 8 yey 


l'hen came the, Revolution of 1848. 


exem 
йе effects, however, of the great uprising of 1848 
Ungar lost in Germany any more than in Italy and 
even 3 It had made things seem possible—seem 
ul PESE a moment accomplished which had been 
191 mere visions} зай awakened a keen politi- 
ilerest in the- 


iven 
them a sense of national unity suc 


people, sti rredale in podien з каа «ес рннеб нар, e ARTT 


ES 1657 
‘not had since 1814. By showing the governments how 
Insecure were the foundations of their arbitrary power, 
it had made them less unwilling to accept change ;:.. 
From this-time, therefore, after the first reaction had 
spent itself, one may observe a’ real though slow 
progress towards free constitutional life....the suc- 
cessive projects of reform -which thereafter emanated, 
sometimes from governments, sometimes from 
voluntary associations, kept the question of the 
reorganisation of Germany and the attainment of 
some sort of national unity, constantly before the 
people. Thus, although nothing was done, and the 
tedious discussions which went on moved the laughter 
of other nations, the way was secretly but surely paved 
for revolution.. ` In 1859 the liberals organised them- 
selves in what was called the National Union (Na- 
tional-Verein);:.it held general meetings from. time to 
time; and when occasion arose, its- permanent com- 
mittee issued pamphlets and manifestoes, explaining 
the views and recommending the policy of the party. 
.That policy was’ vague, so far às practical measures 
were concerned. Yet clear in its ultimate object—crz., { 
the union of all Germany in one Federal State f 
(whether republican or monarchical).”’ qe e 


.. The next step in advance was the declara- 
tion of war by Prussia against Austria in 
1866,. which terminated in the battle of 
Sadowa and the peace of Prague. By it 
Prussia extended and consolidated her 
dominions, and secured her supremacy in 
"Germany by creating a federationof the 
North German States under her own presi- 
dency. Within a few months after the war 
of 1866, the South German States:entered 
into secret military treaties with the North 
German Confederation, and thus roused the 
‘jealousy of France, which declared: war 
against Prussia in 1870.: Dr, Bryce says: 
“Seldom had a national rising been seen—so swilt, 
so Universal, so enthusiastic, sweeping away in a 
moment the heartburnings of liberals and feudals in 
Prussia, the jealousies of North and South Germans, 
of Prétestants and Catholics. Every citizen, every 
‘soldier, felt that this was a struggle for the greatness 
‘and freedom of his country; and the unbroken career 
-of victory which: carried the German arms over the 
-east and centre of France proved, in the truest sense, 
what strength there is in a popular cause...it. was the 
passionate ardour of the whole. German people, who 
felt that at last a crisis had come when patriotism 
-called on them fo put forth their utmost efforts, that 
secured for them a triumph ‘to the completeness of 
which Euvopean history scarcely supplies a parallel. 
‘The author continues: а | 
@When the new empire started .on ils carcer 
1871, uot a few observers in foreign countries 
-whether it could: long hold together. : Phey poin 
"to the complicated nature of a constitution w 
might prove hard to. work, and which must in 
‘constant friction. They dwelt on the’ elemen! 
jealousy and discord that were present, m 
i of separate Courts, 


n 
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nobility, but also in the differences of character, habits, 
traditions and religion among the various German 
races. Admitting the warmth olf national sentiment 
evoked by the war of 1870, they insisted that this 
sentiment could not be relied on to keep the whole 
people together in more peaceful days or under the 
rule of less able and forceful ministers than Bismarck 
had shown himself. And they were confirmed in these 
forebodings by the belief which still haunted. them 
that. the Germans were an unpractical race, likely to 
be led astray by their love for theories, illfitted to 
work a piece of political machinery more abnormal 
if not more intricate than is cither the British or the 
American constitution. ‘he event has belied these 
predictions....'n the case of Germany,, as in that of 
Italy, there had been for at least two generations 
before 1$70, a constant ripening towards change and 
a growing desire for unity, although the strength of 
this feeling was not revealed till the moment came 
which gave it scope for vigorous action. lirst brought 
into self-conscious life by the great struggle of the 
‘War of Liberation, it was slowly developed and 
directed by a variety of concurrent forces; partly by 
that longing for political freedom and equal civil 
rights which found its nearest enemy in the tyranny 
of many of the petty princes; partly by the decline, 
evident through all Europe, of the ancient sentiment 
of personal loyalty, and the substitution therefor of a 
rational conception of the nature of government and 
the rights of the people; partly by the dread of 
France and the resolve to prevent her from again 
extending her frontier to the J.ower Rhine; partly by 
‘the better knowledge of their brethren which increased 
facilities of communication gave to every branch of 
the German race; but most ef all by what we call 
the instinct or passion of nationality, the desire of a 
people already conscious of a moral and social unity, 
eee each unily expressed and realised under a single 
government, which shall. give it a’ place and name 
Among civilised states. ‘Ihe most powerful factors in 
the creation of this national spirit were the varied 
literary aclivity.ol Germany since the days of Lessing 
ү bracing up of moral fibre by the teachings a 
ылы Kant, the strenuous intellectual life which 
Pau с MNA famous poets but a brilliant 
S EUM ers, Wslorians and Jurists, together 
; ; akened interest and pride ofthe people 
"in their earlier history, which was f ВРЕ 
DUAE 1 » as one of the first 
ruris ottat literary revival. Causes not dissimilar 
Were at work in Italy, though there the actual oppres- 
sion of foreign rulers made the sentiment more vehe- 
ment. And it need not be d 1 авн 
: i t be doubted that the example 
of the efforts which Italy, Hungary and Poland vs 
to speak of smaller peoples, w uot 
uo: national political ‘life, 
the Germans, 
may have found among them, 


re needed to 
engl ‚ to 
iliar to make it 
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. of Indians in the; Public Services. 


spoliéy, he wrote :— ast 


„corrupt, and. Lord Cornwallis substituted for it à 4 
j officers, и 


' as the latter. 


SEE Sorular eevedken Jit to British 
. 203. E pe beo E. 


it might have failed to fulfil its work, had not the 


power to use and guide it becn lodged in the h 
of a forceful and keen-siglited | ra :(їсаї sfalesi 


And, as in ltaly, the work was not carried 
the way or by the means which the first 1 
for the most part intended or desired.” 


through in 
abourers hai 


Finally, the author concludes: 


"Looking therefore to the form which the politica] x 


reconstruction of. Germany had taken, this reconst 

tion may fairly be said to be Prussia's work ВЕ 
that work could never һауе been accomplished with ‘i 
the efforts of those very ‘sentimental’, or ‘romana 
politicians who found themselves first Е 


aside when the moment for action came. For it was 
they who prepared the feelings of the nation for this 
revolution, and who raised to the height of a national 
movement, justified by the popular will, what would 
otherwise have been a carcer of violent self-aggrandise- 
ment. : 


D 1 ridiculed = 
visionaries or persecuted-as agitators, and then pushed | 
| 

i 


Sir George Chesney on the Employ- 
ment of Indians in the public 
services of their Country. 


One of the most famous Anglo-Indian 
bureaucrats was Sir George Chesney. His 
work on “Indian Polity” is well-known. 
As usual with people of his class, he had no 
sympathy with the aspirations: of educated 
Indians. Some extracts from his work men- 
tioned above are given below to show the 
views he held regarding the employment 


Speaking of Lord Cornwallis's exclusive 


“Phe administration of Civil and "Criminal: justice 
continued to be conducted by. native agency, imper- 
fectly supervised by ‘European officers. This nalive 
agency. was at, the. time notoriously inefficient ang 


system of administration directed -by European 
of a kind which has ever since been maintaines 
Pp. 46-47. fee: 
The gallant author forgot Е 
that the agency which was substituted for the 
native one was as corrupt and ine 
| That Carnwallis’ system 
not.a perfect one is admitted by him ¥ 
he writes:—  -- PAR EL. 
“The weakest point of Ше polity establishec 
Cornwallis is to be found in the systematic ё 
which it enforced of the natives of the country fr 
share in the administration." Р. 49. 
Chesney also favored the total 
of Indians from the ranks of the 
Civil Service, for he wrote :— ARET, 


“The Competitive examination held Wm. 
porn 


‘to mention 
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reasons are very curious, as will be 
ed from the following extract: — 


His 


ather 
£ Foreign rule. 

“АП that can be said is that a good Government by 
foreigners is more costly than, would be an equally 


Government by the people of the country. So 
ould be cheaper fora man to cure himself. when 
: he knew how to do so, than to call in a physi- 
БАЙ, And the. fact needs to be plainly stated that the 
capacity of Indians to govern themselves has yet to be 
established. We must not mistake what may be 
merely à facility for adaptation, and imitation, and 


( proficiency as agents working under supervision, for 


original capacity. The assumption that all races of the 
earth possess the same natural power, and that the 
backward ones may by training and propinquity be 
readily; brought up.to the level of higher civilization, 
has yet to be estáblished." Р. 398. 

That medical man iseither dishonest or 
inefficient who would always keep his pati- 
ent ailing by “not giving proper medicines 


‘to cure him. If a population of three hundred 


millions of human souls have been all-on 
the sick-list for the last 150 years, it would 
not speak. well for the professional com- 
petency of those in whose medical charge 
they have been placed, if they have not 
yet been cured, at least'to a great extent, nor 
been able aş, yet to diagnose: their ailments 
and apply proper-remedies to cure them. 
..In these days, no sane person should. talk 
of race-superiority.. Sir George says that it 
has not yet been established: “that all races 
of the earth possess the same natural power, 
and ‘that the backward ones may by train- 
шг апа. propinquity: be brought up to the 
level of ‘higher. civilization.” “But may, we 
enquire what backward race has been given 
this sort of training? Hitherto all “forward” 
faces have exploited the. backward ones. 
If the latter have received any training and 
made headway, it is because the former, 
m their own ‘purposes, could not help giv- 
is hem some draining in -order to make 
(eae fit instruments in their ‘hands for the 
im Isation;of their own selfish objects. : And 
re Indians all uncivilized: and backward ? 
tase taking Sir George's view to-be correct, 
HG ask, has it been proved that ска 
СЯ by пеше be, made RBR ue 
tabaci сакоо The author says that U 
Yett itv of Indians to govern themselves has 
tek spe established. “It is the old absurd 
Vou 01 saying that you must first show that 
Big eae efore. you will be allowed to 
lear » Whereas the fact is that swimming :15 
‘med only by swimming.’ Self-governing 
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capacity; too, is both acquired and proved 
only by. being allowed the opportunity of 
self-government. This can be asserted in 
favour of- Indians without fear of contradic- 
tion that they have proved their fitness for 
every kind of work with. which they have 
got opportunities of doing. 

But men of Sir George's way of thinking 
may lay down the general proposition 
that all subject peoples are príma facze 
unfit to govern themselves; for if they are 
fit, why. have they lost their independence ? 
There is certainly much truth in this conten- 
tion. But the Anglo-Saxons were once a 
subject people; but they and their con- 
querors the Normans now form one. united 
self-governing people. The Bulgarians 
were at one time a subject people, but 
now they are selfgoverning- and at 
least a match. for their former conquerors 
the Turks. The Servians were ruled by 
the Turks till 1830; but now they have 
turned the tables upon their. former 
masters. "Once a-slave, always a slave,” 
has not been true in’ the world's history, 
and the date of publication of Sit George 
Chesney's book is not the date. оп which 
the world’s history came to an end. India 
will certainly become entirely self-governing 
in the distant future, but whether as a part 
of. the British: Empire. or not, none can 
foretell. елі ;no:doubt depend. greatly 
on the- quality - amdzcharacter of British 
statesmanship. — . Е a зыл, 

Birth and employment in the _ 

Чтиво services. COE: 

One of the reasons urged for excluding 
educated Indians from the public services 
is that they-as a rule do not belong to the 
aristocracy of the country and are hence not 
fit to be appointed to posts of trust and honor. 
Sir Auckland Colvin with the mask of the 
Raja of Bhinga penned :the notorious pam- 
phlet Democracy not suited to India. The 
late: Sir Syed: Ahmed Khan was.reported by 
'one of his English: admirers to have said 
that while Europeans. of no birth could be 
‘safely appointed. to all posts in India, the 
same could, not -be done. in the case of 
Indians—íor an Indian. of no.birth їп. 
high office would not carry any influence 
‘with his countrymen. wp 
" English people are no. doubt 
what they call ‘blue blood. E 
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countries poverty is not only a crime, but 
almost a ŝin. Such is not the case in India. 
Here the ideal is that of asceticism, 
which, of course, 1s at a great discount іп 
the West. > 

To say that Indians do not like to be 
ruled by. their countrymen who have no 
“blue blood” according to the Western 
standard, is not true. It is an invention of 
those Anglo-Indians who do not like to see 
high posts filled by the ablest children of 
the Indian soil. And it is true in all coun- 
tries that ability and “high” birth do not fre- 
quently go together. The spirit of the follow- 
ing verse is correctly appreciated in this 
land of ours, too, where plain living and 
high thinking has been the highest ideal in 
all ages. 

“Т ask not for your lineage, 
I ask not for your name, 
If manliness be in your heart, 
A noble birth you may claim.’ 

It is a fiction of caste that Brahmans by 
birth have always held the first place in 
India and only-Kshatriyas ру bzrth have sat 
onthe throne. Men of all castes and no 
castes have held spiritual and temporal 
sway in India by virtue of their ability. 
The idea that human nature and the laws 
of social and political change are in India 
different from those obtaining elsewhere, is 
a figment of the conscieusly or unconscious 
ly selfish imagination of men with a vested 
interest. 


Our Frontispiece, 

‘We reproduce in this number G. F. 
Watts’s famous work “Hope”. The high 
Seriousness of purpose which informs all his 
works gives him an unique place in 
the English Art of the Victorian age. As 
the representative of symbolic’ painting he 
had no rival among his contemporaries. “I 
paint ideas, not objects,” he once said to a 
friend and these words sum up the whole 
of his art. | 

Of all his many allegorical conceptions, 
there is a kind of a superlative mental 
delicacy that we see in his picture of Hope— 
ope "that is dim and. delicate. and yet 
mortal, the indestructible minimum of 
€ spirit.” As С. К. Chesterton puts it 

nding before the picture one finds hams 

the presence of a great’ truth....He 

J that there is.something in man 
always apparently on the eve of 


© "C-0. In Public Domain. cusa men clar. naMggeover, get ee 


disappearing, but never disappears, an assur 
ance which is always apparently saying 
farewell and yet illimitably lingers, а Seine 
which is always stretched to snapping and 
yet never snaps. He perceives that the 
queerest and most delicate thing in us, the 
most fragile, the most fantastic, is in truth 
the backbone and indestructible. But though 
Watts call this tremendous reality Hope; 
we may call it many other things, call it 
faith, call it vitality, call it the will to live’ 
call it the religion of tomorrow morning, 


Tt NT, — di. eaten сав. 
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call it the immortality of man, call it» self. grar 
love and vanity, it is the thing that explains and 
why man survives all things and why there richi 
is no such thing as a pessimist.” nr qual 
The great collection of symbolical > from 
pictures in the Tate. gallery by . Watts d ind 
forms the artists message to mankind., | еуег 
Believing devoutly in the high mission of | edu 
didactic art, he strove ever to carry out | indi 
his part of it faithfully. To.quote "his own | tion 
words :, “Му intention has not been so much arti: 
to paint pictures that charm the eye, as to | gatl 
suggest great thoughts that willappealto | gray 
the imagination and the heart, and kindleall | sym 
that is best and noblest in humanity"; and  ( idea 
his tenet is that the main object of the 3 апі 
painter should be *demanding.nobleaspira- f gloy 
tions, condemning in’ the most trenehant |. A 
manner. prevalent vices, and warning in 
deep tones against lapses from morals arid -M 
duties.” pis E a coui 
There are not wanting critics who radis art 
cally dissent from this view of the “proper | пай 
functions. of art. ` It must be admitted that i tute 
there is force in their objection when thé — а 
inner meaning of a picture is found to bé | ne 
exceedingly obscure, if not incompreHen- Mus 
sible, without a verbal explamation.. In the m 
female figure, for instance. bending blind- aid 
folded on the globe suspended in space an^ ME 
sounding the sole remaining string ul d | 9 
her lyre, while а single star shines 10 E e 
blue heavens, it is not obvious to every QD" 018 
that the, idea of “Норе ; Чор ся 
though it will Бе evident to think à wel 
who realise the nature of hope. 4 Do 
be few, nevertheless, who will mat oW 


Bum mu 
those who accept his doctrine, 15 We 
that he has not only -striven untir dus 
his own ideals, but has very often gl _ Cal 

| ind 


has not failed on occasion to impart to-his 
work much of that very charm which is 
to him а secondary consideration, or to 
exhibit an assured and accomplished mas- 


he Е ` ERES 

А of the technical achievement which is 
е ome the primary object and essential 
à triumph of painting. It was, in short, the 
he | rare combination of supreme handicraft 
i with а great imaginative intellect. which 
e < secured Mr. Watts his undisputed place in 
" | the public estimation of his day. The 
he grandeur and dignity of his style, the ease 
ns апай purposefulness of his brushwork, the 


richness and harmoniousness of his colouring, 
qualities partly his own, partly derived 
al from his study of Italian masters at an early 


ts © and impressionable age—are acknowledged 
d., | even by those to whom his elevated 
of | educational intentions are a matter of 
ut | indifference, if not of absolute disapproba- 
yn | tion; while many, to whom his exceptional 
ch | artistic attainment is а sealed book, have 
to | gathered courage ог consolation from. the 
tó | graveyimoral purpose and deep human 
ill | sympathy of his teaching. He expresses his 
nd ( ideas for the most part in terms of beauty, 
he 4 an idealized, classical beauty of form, and a 
а * glowing, Venetial beauty of-colour, 
a | A Course of Lectures on Indían Art. 
id | . We are glad to find it announced. that a 
. | course of four lectures in English on Indian 
li» | art will. be- delivered by Mr. Samarendra- 
er | nath Gupta at the Victoria Jubilee Insti- 
at ' tute of Lahore, the subjects being the 
ié | Ajanta Paintings Indian Sculpture and 
X | indian, Painting. The lectures will be 
n- illustrated by lantern slides. from the best 
тё fxamples of.Indian аге. The cost .of the 
d- slides and all expenses are being.met by the 
ü | museum authorities from Government funds. 
» | t.. Gupta is one of our contributors. His 
16 atest contribution, With the-Five Fingers,” 
NE n &oing to be reprinted by. the Indian Society 


$ E. Oriental Art at its own cost. ]t was com- 
m ended by Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy. That 


; 4 j el-known New. York weekly,.the Lzterary 
г ROT reproduced it in an abridged form 
ee doub most:of the illustrations, We have no 
ct mu RN Gupta's audience will. derive 
f W cn. pleasure and profit from his lectures. 


Wonder when.we are going to have a 
"Se of. lectures. on Indian art here in 
~alcutta 1 
md 


Where Mr. Gupta's guru Mr. Aban- 
ta Nath. Tagore reside? 
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The Disintegration of Turkey. 


_ The Independent of New York has shown 
in a table how Furkey has been losing her 
territories since the year 1830. 

Greece: Independent kingdom, 1890. 

Algeria: French occupation, 1830: now 
a province of the French republic. 

_ Servia: Autonomous principality, 1820; 
тераа principality, 1878 ; kingdom, 
1882: 

Roumania: Autonomous principality, 
1862 ; independent principality, 1878 ; king- 
dom, 188r. 

Montenegro: [Independent 
1878 ; kingdom, 1910., 
Bosnia and Herzegovina : Occupied by 
Austria-Hungary, 1878 ; annexed to Austria- 

Hungary, 1908. 

Bulgaria : Antonomous principality, 1878 ; 
independent kingdom, 1908. 

Eastern Rumelia : Administrative auto- 
поту, 1878 ; annexed to Bulgaria, 1885. - 

Cyprus: Ceded by Turkey to England, 
1878. 

Tunis ; French protectorate, 1881. 

Egypt : Occupied by Great Britain, 1882, 

Crete : Autonomous, 1898 ; now striving 
for annexation to Greece. 

Tripoli : Occupied by Italy, z9rr. 

Albania ; Now in rebellion. 

Tripoli has now been definitely annexed 
by Italy. The Albanian rebellion did not 
last long. But the Balkan war threatens to 
deprive Turkey of the major portion of what 
still remains of her empire in Europe. Peace 
negotiations are proceeding between the 
parties as we write. The stubborn and 
successful resistance of the Turks at the 
Chatalja. lines. has greatly improved their 
morale and bettered Turkey’s prospects of 
getting fairer terms fram the Balkan allies 
-than seemed possible a few days ago. 
There is no knowing how the peace nego- 
tiations will end, or how, if they break off, 
‘the war will end. S EE 452 ; 

The Allies are-in this case the aggressors ; 
fair-minded men can not therefore approve 
of their action, and of any annexati 
territory by. them, except where owi. 
linguistic and racial identity such annex 
tion. may be desired by the inhabien Sy i 

the territories annexed: The Great Po 
“of Europe may. be agreed, as M 


principality, 
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fount of learning. To this feature of the Bill 
we can promise the Government the heartiest opposi- 
tion, not only of the elected members of the Legislative 
Council but of the entire European community. If it 
becomes law, the only result will be the wholesale 
withdrawal of European children from the public 
schools. Then will arise the question as to whether 
Europeans who are unable to pay for the education 
of their families at private schools can be compelled 
to send them to public schools which are open to 
children of the lowest coolie caste in India. The man 
possessed of a spark of British manhood who finds 
himself faced with such a position will unhesitatingly 
choose to become: "a guest. of the Government" at 
Korovou. At that establishment he himself will have 
separate accommodation from the colored criminals, 
although the children of these same criminals can 
demand admission to the ‘school at which the 
Government desite to compel him to have his own 
children educated. Would. any one of the gentlemen 
who are responsible for the framing of this Bill send 
their own children to an establishment where children 
of “апу nationality, race or language” were admitted ? 
We. think not, and we also believe that what is sauce 
for the taxpaying goose is sauce for the Government 
gander. The European taxpayer—whether he be 
taxed through the medium of Customs duties or 
otherwise—is entitled to demand, as a right, free 
educational facilities for his children, and he is entitled 
to demand further that the benefit of such facilities 
shall not be nullified by conditions to. which по 
European. worthy of the name could submit. He will 
undoubtedly make these demands. If they are not 
complied with he will kick, and woe betide the 
unfortunate individual who comes within range.of his 
hoofs. Tt is eminently desirable that all colored 
children should be educated, but their education must 
of necessity be imparted in separate schools. The 
idea of -mixed schools for all nationalities is 
unthinkable, and—if the Government is foolish enough 
to try it—will be found to be utterly unworkable. ... 


, Whether the Government of Fij is finan- 
cially in a position to maintain а sufficient 
number of separate schools for both whites 
and non-whites, we do not know. lit 15, 
let it by all means provide such schools. If 
not, it would.be unrightecus to deprive the 


[11 ы 
coloured" children of education because 
of the clamour of the whites, 


"The anxiety of the Government to prevent 
any religious tests being imposed even in- 
directly is quite manifest, For section r2 
poo (1), clause (b) provides d 

(hat it shall not be required as a condition of 

J TO . Я ret. 5 2 

Bud Мн шы into or continuing in süch school 
ШАД n attend “ог abstain from: attending any 
eh school or any place of religious worship or 

shall attend any religious observance or any 

1 struction In religious subjects in the school 
Where from which observance or instruction he 
ithdrawn by his parent or guardian or that 

d the ‘school on any day exclusively set 


ous. observance by the- religious: MEA ; уса Я 
irent or guardian Бей. E A йош election, and ! 


s e . > iu 
Sub-section (3) provides that PUR 

r : з 5 Di u 
The time or times during which any religi - iS 2 
observance is practised or religious instruction is RID ИН 1. 
at any meeting of an assisted school shall be Siven f regut 


Mo either | 
the beginning or the end or’ at the beginr ither at ; how 


end of such meeting and shall be ise ЕНЕ 21 the Gove 
table tobe approved by the Board and to be qus ino 
permanently and conspicuously affixed in every one wm 

room and any scholar may be withdrawn by his err 


| 
or guardian from such observance or instruction with | апу. Г 
out forfeiting any of the other benefits of the school; = | spec 


There is also a section enjoining the cont aa such 


| could 


pulsory attendance at school of all children | 9? 

of not less than six nor more than thirteen _ mons 
years of age; but this is to apply to non. 10% 
European children only after the Governor | think 
has proclaimed that it shall so apply in any 200 
district or districts. ке 


? Even this, however, 
would be in advance of any educational 
legislation in British India. а 


Indentured labour and Indians 
in Fiji. j 

The system ọf indentured labor every- 
where produces its own peculiar evils. The 
island of Fiji is not free from them. ‘It is 
therefore necessary that it should be put an 
end to there. We therefore think it impera- 
tive that the Indian -National Congress 
should at its ensuing session, at ВапКкірит 
pass unanimously a resolution to the follow- 
ing effect : — ; ичо 5 f 

“This Congress unanimously resolves that 
considering the abnormal number of 
murders and other crimes and civil litigation 
due to the paucity of Indian women under 


ӨМРИ ^ M Me" da 
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the system of indentured labour, and the We m 
frequent torture of Indian women by white 1 plagi 
overseers for immoral purposes as well as . In th 
the well-known evils and abuses of the ап 


system of “contract labour (as substantiated 
in the book called “The Fiji of To-day’) 
the Government of India should at once 
prohibit:the recruitment of 3000 labor 
for the colony of Fiji, requisitioned for tie 
current year." Ae s 


А Jj 7 r Isar 
Council Elections... ^. most 
The regulatioris under which elections A 1. Posir 
the Imperial and Provincial Councils are i; VER 
be held have been published. Their Lue E 
mental. and fatal defects remain ME 2 lt 
defects are that Musalmans have been gne lead: 
-a superior political status everywhere |" conf 
have been allowed .to participate п аш ‘trug 
nei Whit 


g qual cations;; whe 


-— 
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Y гей, are lower than those of, non- 

ге И Шап. So long as these mischiev- 

7 DUC E (to non-Musalmans) derogatory 
ous 


ious : emain, it does not matter 
NE О О О others’ até) tinkered with It 
Fat pow the О d MU. ; 
the c rnment protecte the interests o a 
те. а ев in every province the -principle 
cept og Шу Абе understood. But nowhere have 
s | о, ^on-Musalman minorities obtained any 
itid n cial rights, and Musalmans have obtained 
бё ani rights even where they are in a 
m. | Bey. So the position of the . Govern- 
геп "ү is anomalous and affects its reputation 


en | for even-handed justice to all parties. : We 
On- | think the Government 1s aware of this fact. 
lor се matters should be'set right. — 
As for the candidates for election, we find 
h.l" many who are unfit to discharge the duties 
of councillors, either because of their phy- 
| sical infirmities, or of want of leisure, or of 
| lack of sufficient education and information, 
| or of backbone, or of character. All such 
ry- | should withdraw. If they do not, the elec- 
"le | tors should convince them of their folly. . 
tis | “Sanitary Conferences. 
an | - 
ta- 4 The Malaria and Sanitary Conferences 
655 4 are good : as conferences for collecting 
jur ; materials for determining -lines of action. 
w- | But it should not be lost sight of that „they 
| аге in no way substitutes. for practical 
hat | measures, We are lay men and do not presume 
of fo dictate how malaria or plague may be 
on ^ best combated, or how the sanitation of 
der — villages and towns.can be improved. But 
the | we may be permitted to observe that the 
ite | Plague is a poor people’s disease, and even 
as Inthe case of malaria well-fed, well-clad 
the and well-housed people . are less liable 
ted 4 t0 its attacks-than the half naked and half- 
"h | Starved. denizens of hovels. So that the 
192 thief thing to do is to improve the material 
ers | condition of the people.. This. is no easy 
the | matter, - But unless this is done, plague, 
. | malaria, cholera or other epidemics cannot 
'Sappear even if all the rats, anopheles 
to | Mosquitos and flies be exterminated, sup- 
to = Sing that were practicable. 


i T The Crisis in Europe. - 2 
jen m 15 possible that the Balkan war may 
16у но а more wide-spread and devastating 
oth , s, Ct. There are ‘signs of a coming 


Stu, Lh cou 
wheke between Austria and Russia, into 
RP veen / 


'statesman. 


the other great powers maybe аат Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


If there be such a warit would bea great 
disaster for Europe. Continental interna- 
tional jealousies have until lately served as 
the greatest safeguard against the spoliation 
and partition of Turkey. They may even 
now prevent her expulsion from Europe; 
but the Balkan war has proceeded too far 
to.terminate without the partial dismember- 
ment of the Ottoman empire. Abdul Hamid 
had succeeded in playing off one continen- 
tal great power against another; but his 
successor or his ministérs had perhaps never 
suspected that smaller nations than Russia, 
Austria or Germany could play the game of 
international robbery. 

Later telegrams give rise to the hope that 
the Austro-Russian hitch may be settled. 


The New President of the United States. 


In the United States of America, not only 
the ‘head of the republic but the head ofa 
college ora university also is called Presi: 
dent. President . Woodrow. Wilson was 
such an educational president. From White 
Hall he will now for four years exercise 
more political powér'"than the greatest 
constitutional! monarch, The professor's 
chair does not rob a man of the virtues that 
go to make-the administrator’ and the 


In our country Mr. Surendra Nath Baner- 
jea, Mr. B. G. Tilak, Mr. С. K. Gokhale and 
others have shown -that teachers can also 
become political leaders.and statesmen. If 
opportunities existed it could also be shown 
in our country, too, that schoolmasters can 
be. successful administrators. i 
© [t may be noted by the way that among: 
the Bengal candidates for election, to the 
legislative. councils, there ‘are two teachers: 
of youth—Mr, Surendranath "Banerjea and. 
Mr. Herambachandra Майга. They should 
be returned ‘by a unanimous vote of thé 
electors. 


Mr. Gokhale’s South African Mission, . 
.M. K. Gandhi has sent a ‘telegram 
itas papers to the effect. that Mr. Gokhale 
has done good work for our countrymen in 
South Africa; Mr. Gandhi and his colleague 
have suffered for safeguarding the interes 
and honour of themselves and their countr 
in a way in which none of us have suffe 
Arm-chair critics like ourselves are. 
to accept Mr. Gandhi's estimate © 
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ven though we’may not 


fall the particulars to be 
dependent estimate for 


Gokhale's work, е 
be in possession. o 
able to form ап in 
ourselves. 

We are sure, 
ment can be ac 
either by -our South 
brethren or by us 


however, that no arrange- 
cepted as: absolutely final 
African sisters and 
stay-at-home people 
which does not secure to us the same 
freedom of migration as ; belongs to, the 
white-complexioned citizens of the British 
Empire. Arrangements of any. other des- 
cription, must be naturally . provisional, 
though the white colonists may look upon 
them as great concessions to coloured folk. 


Cow-Killing Riots. 

We have repeatedly said- that Musalmans 
should not insist on sacrificing cows as this 
animal is considered sacred by: Hindus, 
seeing that the sacrifice of this animal is not 
obligatory and is often dispensed with. 
We wish at the same fime to point out to the 
Hindus that their objection is to the 2/7. 
of-the animal, not specially to the sacrificial 
character of the slaughter. Now, cows. аге 
killed-by the hundred ali over India for the 
supply. of meat to Christian and Musalman 
soldiers and to the civil population. of those 
two religious sects. ийи milkmen know- 
ingly -sell cows : and calves for this purpose. 
These: facts are well-known, , but they- have 
never caused riots:..Why, then, should the 
sacrificial killing of some cows lead to riots? 
It may Бе that in some : places: foolish, 
mischievous, ог -fanatical Musalmans sacri- 
fice cows in so public ара ‘obtrusive a 
manner as to hurt the religious susceptibilities 
of, Hindus; Виє до not Hindus know that 
if any, idiotic or insane person gets angry 
on hearing some cry or shout. addressed to 
him, ‘mischievous street urchins-follow him 
УЬ: е cry and enjoy the fun? But if the 
same man does not mind the cry, the boys 
cease to tease him. So, in the matter of 
cow-killing, if'it be the intention of. any 
man ormen that Hindus should get pro- 
voked, is that апу ‘reason why Hindus 
ould make fools of themselves by getting 
excited? Ifby their getting excited there 
motest chance of the killing of 
beef and for “religious” purposes 

ed, there would be .something 
excitement ; but there is 


Why t lay. : 
WS. лыг ee 


МУ” 


blic'Domaln. Güruku 
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hands; of mischief-makers?* We. regret | 
have to say that in this ‘sorry “busin ig Brit! 
both Нїпдиз` апа` Musalmans have us ado} 
unpatriotic, foolish and fanatical,—in NU scho 
differing degrees it boots not to "s 
'ànd ascertain. p. q ge T 
Falsehoods and half-truths in ~ ed | 
ғ 'Text-books. 1 ~~ | (Son 
That British rule has been beneficial to Mr. 
India in several directions will not. be dif. | Iris! 
puted by any but those who see nothing | таг 
advantageous to herin the British connec. | Pts 
tion. But noimpartial student of history | Iti 
camsay:that the character of; British -rule | of 
has been the same from the days of the East | n 
^ him 


India Company onwards, ‘ог. that the ., 
administration -of the. Company ‘was not 
worse in some respects than. direct. govern- 
ment by the servants of the Crown.- To do 
justice to the days of the- Company, it must 
be said that. the periodical parliamentary 
inquiries of that time may with advantage 
be revived. : RNC А 

No text-book dealing мі - British rule 
in India should.ignore these facts. Nor, in 
benefits of . British rule, 


the ‘critical faculty. 
author. The Jate № 


paid to write a book.on Eng 


by exposing these in a series of аг 
These may well be printed.in,pamip! [ ; 
and presented to Matriculation .candi¢ 
- The teaching of falsehoods and halí-tro 
regarding British rule and calumnies reg? 
ing pre-British Governments, 15 
advantage fo the Government. Form 
human can present. а ‘picture. of гро 
brightness or beneficence, and neither F oan 
nor Musalman nor. British rule i$ an exc 

tion to this truism. So both unmixe 
and uhzmixed.blame must: rouse Su 
Either teach, the. whole. truth” 
British гие, "от, if that Бе, not 


ndispute 
Bale. wid 


‘ish rule. But if neither course ^can be 
adopted, leave the subject severely alone in 
schools and colleges. 

“Gitanjali.” 

The India Society of London has publish- 
' d Mr. Rabindranath Tagore's “Gitanjali” 
ODE Offerings) with an introduction by 


| Mr. B. Yeats, "the leader of the 

to | rpish renaissanse and, in the opinion of 
lis- —f many people, the most considerable poet at 
ngaa present writing in the English tongue.” 
ec- | [tis a collection of prose translations 
ory of some of his religious poems and 
ule hymns in Bengali made by the author 
oe himself. These translations are of poems 
the > contained in three books—Naivedya, 
10 Khevà and Gitanjili, and of a few poems 
т which have appeared only in periodicals. 
us | А portrait of Rabindranath sketched by Mr. 
uy | W. Rothenstein appears as the frontispiece. 
age Seven hundred and fifty copies of this 
edition have been printed for the India 


Society of which two hundred and fifty 
copies only are for sale.” 

We extract a few sentences from Mr. 
.. Yeats's introduction: © Гһезе prose transla- 
tions from Rabindranath Tagore have stirred 
my blood as nothing has for years.” “For all 
Iknow, so abundant and simple is this 
poetry; the new renaissance has been born 
in your Country and I shall never. know of 
it except.by hearsay.” “lhave carried the 
manuscript of these translations about with 
me for days, reading it in railway trains, or 
9n .the top of omnibuses and in restaurants, 
and I have often had to close it lest some 
Stranger would see how much it moved me. 

ese lyrics—which are in the original, 
my Indian friends tell me, full of subtlety of 
thythm, of wuntranslatable delicacies of 
colour, of metrical invention, display in 
their thought a world I have dreamt of all 
my life long. The work of a supreme 
culture, they yet appear as much the growth 
of the common soil as the grass and the 
rushes.” : 

The Times has published a review of the 


book from which we take the following 
Passage dz i : 


dli rishment of subject-matter; and poetry is 
“ys liable to this impoverishment when it has not 
Cha Dbtairiable at the Chiswick Press; Tooks Court, 
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-East and The West has a long passage on 


inati D Powers. 
.domination of the European 1 ative 
‘in the movement has, in every case hitherto, proceeded 


“ideas an 


pale chief cause of decadence, in. any art. is 
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enough intetlectuat power to pass from its primitive 
stage of dealing with the particular to the task of 
dealing with the general. It must accomplish this 
transition, if it is to remain a living art in a society 
that is largely concerned with ideas; for otherwise 
the poets, for the sake of their art, fall into ап obsolete 
state of mind and fail to interest any one except the 
connoisseur of that art. Poetry must conquer the 
province of ideas if it is not to be subdued by them 
into prose. It must learn to express the emotions 
stirred by ideas, as it has in the past expressed the 
emotions stirred by facts; and. in doing so it must 
remain poetry with the old music, imagery, ‘апа 
unhesitating sense ‘of values. That is the problem 
which, troubles our poetry at present and seems to 
endanger its very existence ; and it is no wonder that 
Mr. Yeats should hail with delight the work of an 
Indian poet who seems to solve it as easily as it was 
solved in Chinese painting of a thousand years ago. 

Mr. Tagore has translated his poems into English 
prose, simple and often half-rhythmical, so that their 
sense is not obscured by any obvious inadequacy of 
language į and in reading them one feels, not that 
they are the curiosities of an alien mind, but that 
they are prophetic of the poetry that might be written 
in England if our poets could attain to the same 
harmony of emotion and idea. That divorce of 
religion and philosophy which prevails among us'is a 
sign of our failure in “both. We keep our emotions 
for particular things and cannot carry them into our 
contemplation of the universe. That chills us and 
turns our speech to cold scientific jargon ; and the 
jargon affects our very thought, so that from speaking 
of life as ifit were a mechanical’ process we come to 
think of itso. But this Indian poet, without any 
obsolete timidity of thought, makes religion and 
philosophy one. He contemplates the universe as a 
primitive. poet might contemplate a pair of lovers, and 
makes poetry out of “if as naturally and simply. As 
we read his pieces we seem to be reading the Psalms 
of a David of our own time, who addresses a Gad 
realized ‘by his own act of faith and conceived 
according to his own experience of life. 


Rev. C. F. Andrews on the National 
: ‘Movement in India. : 
"Rev. C. F. Andrews’ second paper ‘on: 
“Race within the Christian ^ Church; 
published in’ the October number of The 


the National Movement in India. Says he :— 


The National Movement represents, broadly speak- 
ing, the recovery of race consciousness сае ще 
"the: East and their uprising against the. 
Rum The initiative 


those classes in the East which have received a. 
gu English education. ‘These -have given the 
Jeas апа {Не inspiration, and through them: the mass 


mmon people have been affected. The result 
M on Eum sides, .not unlike that of the | 
Renaissance in Europe. It-has had an even more 

direct political and religious bearing. edge 
We need not, however, for the purpos 
paper; consider the National Movement as a 
if. we try to understand 
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aims of the modern-educated classes who 
are its leaders in India. "These may be roughly classed 
as the need of -equal treatment irrespective of race or 
colour, the claim for a full share in the government of 
their own country, and the longing to feel the hand 
of sympathy and brotherhood held out to them as they 
take their place in the new life of the modern world. 
| From the side of the British Government the new 
| situation in India, caused by the National Movement 
and the uprisinz of the educated classes, received a 
tardy. recognition. Lord Morley, after a long and 
very serious delay, put forward his reform policy. 
He.appointed Indian members to sit side by side with 
Englishmen. at Whitehall. He also sanctioned their 
appointment on the Viceroy's Council at Simla. But 
these and similar acts were marred by reactionary 
measures in other directions. 


timents and 
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Sakharam Ganesh Deuskar. 


E By the untimely deathof Sakharam Ganesh 
Deuskar Bengal loses an able journalist and 


and ;Marathi. was. to him an - acquired. 
language. He rendered -good ‘service -to 
Bengali literature by his historical and 
economic writings. His style was clear 
and vigorous. .His “Desher Kathà" was 
translated.into Hindi and, we believe, into: 
Marathi also. It had a large sale, [t was 


based on well-known works by such writers: 


as Messrs Dadabhai Naoroji, R. C. Dutt,’ 


William. Digby, &c. and. оп -some- articles: 
and notes publishedin this- Review. - lt 


was “proscribed by the Government. The 


author sought redress at the hands of the’ 


Calcutta High Court, but unfortunately 
has not lived to see the case heard. : He was 
well-informed, ~ and - very painstaking. 
and -participated whole-heartedly in the 
qucd Nationalist movement, He- was 
or-some time -professor of history ii 

Bengal ‘National. College.- c we 


"The Women of Japan. 


: In: Japan’ the . girls "who, attend School: 
form :96 .per cent. . What is the figure for 


п о у. 
‘Mathematics for Women. -. 


article by Professor H. 


le ré 
ich th 


[e 


nglishwontan fot September contains” 
A, Strong on the: 


up. this course of study and after one yea 
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He admits that women’s intuitions are com. 

monly correct, but he would, nevertheless, $ 
like women tobe taught to think, and tg | 
think logically and clearly. Itis а mistake — | 
for them to imagine they are unable [о learn 


С 
mathematics and logic. Не has met with 4: 
girls who have. quite а remarkable power ~ 


of solving mathematical problems, and has 
invariably found that they showed marked — | 
capacity in managing their own business м 
and in understanding the business of other d 
people. Girls should become competent | 
mathematicians, and should study logic, | 
if they would vie with the women of France, 
who are found indispensable in most bus- 
iness houses. The Frenchwoman, he con- .,’ 
tinues, makes a point of understanding the 
business of her employer or of her husband: 
The greater influence of women in France, | 
he says, is due to their greater capacity, 
resulting front more practical.training.- ^ . — | 
The Professor is opposed to a crowded | 
curriculum for girls. While appreciating — | 
theadvantages to be derived from а 504 | 
ofthe classics and of languages, lie would | 
drop some of these to make room for more r 
mathematics and logic. But the Director of E | 
Public Instruction in Bengal is of opinionit И 
is mere perversity which leads girls to think 
of learning mathematics. : | 
| 
|] 
| 
і 


- A Successful. Musalman Student. _ 

Mr. Obaidulla D.Sc., was: Бога about the 
year 1886, of a poor and respectable family 
in Noakhali. His education comnienced in 
a vernacular school in Noakhali whence he 
passed the Middle~ Vernacular examination 
with credit and was then admitted into the 
local Zillah school. After securing several 
double promotions he reached the: fourth 
class when his father Munshi Ramjan Ali 910: 
Mr. Obaidulla:had-néw to stand on his own 
legs, ashis widowed mother was left penniless 
and could not pay for her son's education: 5 
the year 19o3-he topped the list -of succes?” 
ful: students. in- the -B.- Course nee 
Examination and secured a first; A 
scholarship. -He now joined-the* apprentis 
depaitment-'of =the ~ Shibpuř Engineering 
College and passed the Upper Subordin? | 


exatination-in due <oursé: In -the year 
es. were open 
"Obaidull 


Mr: 


sese aues appointed. an as: 
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: ASTE ENGLISH. : 
“The Bird of Time," by Sarajini Naidu, with an 
. tntroduction by Edmund Gosse, Tondon, William 
o Heinemann, pp. XII, тоз. Price 5/- net, 


- In introducing Toru Dutt to the world of English 
ĉtlers, Mr. Edmund Gosse described her, with singular 
*PPropriateness, as a ‘fragile, exotic blossom of song.’ 
‘vat was thirty.years ago. Since then, a generation 
of Indian scholars has grown up, who write in the 
english tongue with ease and distinction. Foremost 
amongst these is Mrs. Sarojini Naidu who has already 
appeared in literature as the writer of those charming: 
gues which have been published under the name of 
The Golden Threshold.” In the book of verse, at 
Present under review, she has more than sustained her 
сапед! We are of course tempted to compare 
md l'oru Dutt, and if we award a fuller meed of 
at ike and recognition to: Mrs. Naidu's work, we must 
‘same time recognise the difficulties ‘under which 

e earlier writer laboured. -To begin with, Toru 
a pioneer: all her boldness and originality, as 
as her. disadvantages ‘and . inexperience are trace« 
$10 that fact. Added toiit, wasithe pathos of her 
Jeath...which prevented. her poetic powers fram 


the Ping their fullest bloom. . Mage is EBARA A 
ae a ma 


* subtle. artistry and {һе won Br 
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When he had 


this capacity for six 


to the Professor of mining. 


served in months 


he secured a Government technical scholar- 
ship of Rs. 2250 per annum and sailed for 
England in 1907. At Birmingham he secured 
the B.Sc. degree in mining and returned to 
India in August last. After he had taken his 
full course at Birmingham Mr. Obaidulla 
worked and 
did dust. 


He has, besides, studied geology under 


in а chemical laboratory 


some research work on coal 


the renowned Professor Lapworth for about 
a year. 

So faras we know Mr. Obaidulla is the 
first man in Eastern Bengal who has taken 


a Mining degree in Europe. There are 


only two Musalman experts in mining in 
the whole of India and Mr. Obaidulla is 
one of them, 


M. AHMAD. 


Sarojini's poetry, all Toru's writings seem indeed to 
be “the make-believe’, to quote W. B. Yeats's phrase 
used in a different context, “оѓ a child, who 15 remak- 
ing the world not always in the same way, but always 
after her own heart, and so, unlike most other modern 
writers," she makes her poetry :“‘out of unending 
pictures of a happiness that is "often what a child 
might imagine and always a happiness that “sets mind 
and body at ease.” MA jot ate БЕ 
The happiness of Sarojini.Natdu's poems is of a 
different kind. Itis of that strange, intense variety 
that springs out of sheer physical suffering cheerfully 
borne. Outwardly calm and serene, and “all the 
banal things which it is so comfortable to be," Sarojini 
abandons herself in her poetry to a tornado of elemental 
passion. Like her dancing girls,—those ‘wild-eyed 
houris" whose rhythmic movements her song has 


„caught so well,—she seems to live in her poetry ina — 


perfect “agony of sensation”, leaping from moment to 
moment in fitful spasnis of passionate life, and 
ing deep rich draughts of day-light, love andj 
do not.think that in the.whole range of Indian 
ture there is anythingthat reveals to a. greater 
extent than portions of “The. Golden: Threshol 
enormous . emotional : potentialities of r 
vomaņ. ; SRE 


“апра © pipe? ' however, we find t 
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their filmy unsubstantialitv of sentiment. In 
1< she shared with them in what one of them 


| "led. “я neurasthenic ragtime.” In “The Bird ‘of 
alle 

Ti ne”, however, she appears to have completely out- 
т G e B ‚ө! Z 
s their influence. But the earlier training was 


her in this that it gave her that aris ic. finish 


As useful 10 z : 
"nd that wonderful command of language with which 
: а! 
she could 


approach with such success “the -task of 

interpretation from inside the magic circle.” In. such 

oems as ‘the Songs of my City ‚ 'Slumber-song 

to Sunalini,' ‘Vasant Panchami.’ ‘A love song from 

the North’, ‘Song of Radha the Milk-maid’, she 

| attains а music at once weird and bizarre, to which no 
known laws of Western sonance are applicable. 

In her ‘Festival of Serpents’, one of the most 
weirdly beautiful poems in the whole collection, Mrs. 
Naidu entirely dissociates herself from Western forms 
of imagery and links her Muse tothe magic incanta- 

„tons of some primitive ritual. She takes the raw 
5 material of Nature-worship and over it all. she throws 
aluminous haze of svmbolism, which gives to her 
poem a weird, unearthly beauty. Haw remote from 
the Western. world of the apparent and the common- 
place, how strange must have been the intimations 
that stirred within her soul, leading her imagination to 
idealise these serpents, and seek them in their chosen 
temples in caves and sheltering sand hills. : 

"Swift are ye as streams and soundless as the 

dewfall, 
Subtle as the lightning and splendid as the sun ; 
Seers are ye and symbols of the ancient silence, 
Where life and death and sorrow and ecstasy are 
: one." 
If any doubt arose after-the perusal of “Ге Golden 
{ Threshold" acto her rank in contemporary Indian 
literature, the publicatior of “The Bird of Time" at 
once places Mrs. Sarojini Naidu in the very forefront 
85 à representative and significant figure in our Indian 
renaissance: representative, of that marriage of 
estern culture with Eastern idealism, on which de- 
pends the hope for a nobler Indian nationhood ; and 
Significant, of that widespread upheaval of thought 
and feeling which will affect the future not only of 
ndia herself, but also of that vast Asiatic world over 
Which she still wields her intellectual empire. 


Satya V. MUKERJEA. 


The Kochin Tribes and Castes, Vol. II, by L. K. 
Anantha Krishna lyer. Published for the Govern- 


eas ‘f Kochin by Higginbotham & Co. Mount 
ДШ, Madras. Large wo. pg. 503 (with Index) 
i? 


dpp XU - xxiyi Introduction. Neathy got up and bound 
" half morocco, Price Rs. 10. ч 


1 д 3 
affords me great delight to record at starting 


t 1 H 
4 con this, work on Ethnology depended wholly, for its 
iberalit a and publication, upon the commendable 
) Kochin” i His Highness Sir Rama Varma, Raja of 
гоп whose well printed photograph adorns the 
entrusted Y Mr. Iyer, to whom this work was 
Ness, \y? has executed it with considerable thorough- 
е must all be proud that a very capable 
nodu is in the’ field of research, апа has 
] I hope. „reat success. The European scholars, 
"E у cease to make it a reproach to us that 
OW; colin Pursue the work'of original research in our 
Intry, and depend upon the Europeans (0 


Ау very much interested in this branch of the 


. Nayars. 


| Persone hen, what our neighboursc@fe In Ruhlic BesnalnAivruku Renee! lcu Pange author, . I fully. believ t 
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learned author's research, it is no doubt quite natural 

far melo have admiration and enthusiasm for him 

and his sucéess, But that the book is bound to be 

interesting to the general readers, can be asserted 

with some ‘degree of. certainty, since the author has 

narrated in an attractive manner the manners and 

customs of many tribes, regarding whom we entertain 

much curiosity, and know very little. 

Our curiosity regarding’ the N ivars. and the 
Nambuthiri Brahmans is very great, owing to their 
peculiar social customs. We can not only satisfy this 
curiosity in this book, but learn a good deal regarding all 
the high caste people of the Malabar country as well. 
This book will have the good effect of removing from 
many minds the wrong popular notions regarding the 
Nayars and their neighbours. The book isa valuable 
asset in the hands of the sociologists. Eighty full- 
page illustrations in the book have made the work 
highly valuable, as the readers can exactly see what 
tlie men and women of the people described in the 
book are like. 

We learn in the introduction, written by the eminent 
anthropologist Mr. Haddon that in the first volume 
of this work the author has given a descriptive account 
of the hill and jungle tribes inhabiting the Cochin 
State. As ме have not seen this first volume, we 
cannot. say. whether the gaps left by Mr. Edgar 
Thurston їп his otherwise praiseworthy ethnographic 
work of seven volumes, have been successfully filled 
up by Mr. lyer in that portion of his work ; but I have 
no hesitation to record that the present volume deals 
with’ all the high caste people residing not only in the 
Kochin State, but in the whole of the country of 
Malabar as well, in a masterly way. 

The present peaceful existence of the Nayars has 
brought about such a change in their physical aspect 
that it is difficult to believe by looking at them that 
they were once a warlike race; but it gives us some 
solace that the evidence of the European military men 
regarding their fighting capacity has not been 
obliterated. "he author has unearthed the remarks 
of the early Europeans, which will show that the 
people who are now considered unfit to be taken into 
military service, once excited the admiration of the 
European soldiers. Col. Wilkes’ remarks that they 
are not exceeded by any nation on earth in their high 
spirit of independence and. fighting capacity, will be 
read perhaps by the Nayar boys now-a-days at 
school with а sceptical mind; to remind the present 
generation of the military valour their ancestors 
once exhibited, is perhaps to make them feel ashamed 
of themselves. US is 

“The people of Bengal, nay even the Tamil-speaking 
people ` of the Eastern coast, have wild ideas regarding 
the marriage customs and the social purity of the 
І am delighted to find my own opinion 

confirmed by Mr. Iyer that the Nayar homes nurture 

purity in spite of the non-rigidity of the sambandham: 
system. I was myself very much struck with the 
cleanly habits of the Nayars when I visited them; 
the author informs us that 400 years ago а Portuguese 
traveller rémarked regarding the Nayar houses as. 
being “scrupulously clean and neat." The readers". 
will be assured that impurity is not nurtured in these. 
"clean houses, Ihe reason why the Malabar Marriage. 
- Act has not become popular, has been very forcib 
Qu! 


if left to themselves, the Nayars will work 
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ation and that they do not require any 
ce in their private social affairs. 
author has given of the Jews, 
of the early Christians and of the [опакай Марр 
be all that is now available, we must be satis ed 
‘ith it, however meagre or unsatisfactory it may 
an sar to us. The illustration in the book of the 
БООСУП Bishops facing page 456 make us 
curious, if they are wholly of Indian PR so, 
those Bishops represent the type of very high caste 
adia ; 
UM ү. NT excuse me for the remark that his 
research regarding the origin of the Dravidian PEE 
does not appear to be careful. He has not hasitated 
to accept the view of some ethnologists that. the 
Dravidians may have some sort of Moneolic origin. 
If we leave out of account the influence of Mongolians 
on some Dravidian tribes in modern times, it may be 
successfully shown that the Mongolians and the 
Dravidians do not bear any points of resemblance in 
their physical types. The Dravidians are not brachy- 
cephalic like the Mongolians, their full and round 
eyes cannot be connected with the eyes having narrow 
sloping lids, and their cheek bones even in extreme 
cases do not show Mongolic prominence. 

I shall refer to another fact touching a social custom. 
Mr. Iyer has no doubt given usa very good account 
of the Thiruvathira as well as other festivals. When 
I myself collected some account of the Thiruvathira 
festival at the time of its celebration towards the end 
of the month of December, one educated gentleman 
of the Malayalam country informed me that it is 
obligatory on the part of the husbands to be in the 
company of their wives in the evening of that festive 
day ; and that if the husbands should neglect this dutv, 
the wives would be at liberty to drive the husbands 
away and take new lovers for husbands. If this 
account is true, it should have been mentioned in Mr. 
lyer's work, for the importance of it in sociological 
study is very great, 

The problem regarding the origin of the 
Nambuthiri Brahmans may remain unsolved for want 
of proper materials, but judging by their social 
customs it appears that they were once military men, 
and performed the functions of a ruling caste rather 
than those of Brahman priests. I collected this 
information in 1905 at Madras that when the Marriage 
ofa Nambuthiri Brahman is celebrated the bride- 
groom and the bride are required to catch fish in a 
toy-net. The truth of this report remains to be 
confirmed. I mention it, not with a view to support 
the theory that the Nambuthiris are some way or 
other connected with the fishing people of pre-historic 

- Malabar, but to emphasise that this custom of some 


own social salv 
Government interferen 
Ifthe account the 


— significance should have found a place in this 
_ important book. It has caused us much anxiety to 
learn that the very fine-looking ^ Nambuthiri 


people are dying out. The reasons the author has 

n for this decrease in population, mav be very 
rect; but it may also be mentioned that in- 
ted elect castes аге bound to die out, because 
eir special exclusiveness. The Nambuthiri 
nservative in their ideas, and 
e of the liberalising influence of 
lf they do not mend matters, 
se much of their influence with the 
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Science of History and the Hope of Mankind, 
Benoy Kumar Sarkar, M.A. 
mans, Green & Co., Tondon and Calcutta, Small 
8оо., pp. 76. Cloth, gilt letters. Price not men. 
tioned. 1 


by P rof, 


with | 
for int 

Wh 
nation 
than ' 


The printing and binding of this book is туд Gan 


attractive. 


flam. 


It is singularly striking that the author has їп the pr 
narrow compass of his book stated some important j The 
teachings of history with considerable: lucidity and | the € 
precision. ‘The author has surveyed, as It is stated in | worth: 
the preface, the phenomena of civilization according 9 The 
to the philosophico-comparative method, and has ` aHa 
pointed out very ably “‘the laws of generalisations pat | | 
that may be deduced out of the facts of universal ment 
history." The statement of the author that “ history societ; 
has to be put on the same level ‘vith physics and other ancest 
natural sciences, so that predictions may be possible — | authoi 
in the social world as in the physical," will meet with Ф fs e 
the approval of al! scientific men. "The recapitulation P of the 
of the whole subject in section VIII shows that Prof, ~ КЇЧ 
Sarkar is master of his subject. The optimistic view DENE 
of the future given in section X or the last section of а 
the book will bring cheer to many hearts. We F Monsi 
recommend this excellent little book to all students of - Кре 
history. | some 1 
A Primer of Hinduism, by J. N. Farquhar, М.А. | SOM 

Published by the Oxford University Press, London. | 1 he 

Svo., pp. 222 (with Bibliography and Index). Cloth. | gardir 

Price.2s. 6d. net. ^ (una 

a I 

All that can be said ungrudgingly of the p ШЕ 75 
side of this work is that it is very neatly bound in M author 
cloth and well printed, and contains 49 beautifully ' Brahn 
printed illustrations. It is singularly striking that | told th 
the learned author, who has a reputation for his the the 
scholarship and who on account of his Jong connection sophic 
with the Y. M. C. A. has had: good opportunity ШШ of Goc 
study us and our society, has failed not only to БО © never | 
acorrect view of the old systems of thought which ! waás to 
contributed to the growth of the religious шыш crippl, 
of India, but has also failed to understand properly а Used,’ 
represent faithfully what Hinduism is to-day. ane | from | 
author is very cight in his remark that Hine m ШО irpo: 
cannot be understood. unless it be studied оюн # с [сз 
With a view to this sort of study, the au E ihe m 
devoted 13 chapters out of 17 chapters of t aan is 
to the historical study of the growth of the ae | an the 
society. It is not on account of their scrapie |, 
alone that these preparatory chapters abound in se pars ассога 
inaccuracies and misstatements of facts; It а Pith азе 
that the author has. not studied the old records Wi qu 
an unbiassed critical spirit. ; ‘ 

I must readily E that in a Primer like PS pa 
should not make any statement with an DET thes 
sound; for, that would make the work s. ES а, 
to young minds. It is at the same time C777 h 


thatone dogmatic view of a doubtful emel са 
fact should not be set forth to mislead {лс А 
learners. There are now many amongst BM 
Scholars who are inclined to believe Шана 
writing was known in India even in Ше Ve 
The author not only makes an authoritative 55 
regarding the ignorance of the art of writing Hi 
days, but has unhesitatingly given his young 


„opinion of some" 
cris sailors carried h 


А. 
n. 


h. 
ve 
in 


ly 


| 
| 


3 with other goods the art of writing from Babylonia 


ү" 


f 


r introduction into India. ЫЕ 
Whatever be the value 'of the Aryan origin of many 
nations, the author had better selected some other words 
than «flamen’’ and “Brahman” to show original unitv 
"between Latin and Sanskrit languages. ‘The example 
ufamen” has no doubt been adduced by some scholar 
in their uncommon philological audacity, but the 
author is not happy in the selection of it for his Primer. 
The rash statement that the Vedic seers “practised 
the exposure of girl children and old people,” is not 
|! worthy of a scholar. ~ 
'The author is at liberty to accept the antiquated 
view of the origin and growth of the human family 
but I do not know what is his authority for the state- 
ment that marriage as an institution obtained in 
society because of a man's need for a son to perform 
ancestor worship. The complete sentence of the 
author runs as follows—''Marriage became universal ; 
a for every man wanted a son to take over the worship 
of the ancestor at his death." No, to speak of the 
| almost universally accepted view of the origin of 
marriage as propounded by Prof. Westermarck, even 
the old views as summarised in the popular work of 
Monsieur Letourneau do not support the statement. 


| Perhaps the author has made this assertion owing to 
some misconception of what Dr. Frazer has stated in 
connection. with the functions of a son. 
| --There isan astounding statement in the book re- 
garding the conception of Brahman in the Upanishads. 
; The author says that according to the Upanishads, 
у the Brahman. is . Consciousness, Reality and Joy, and 
9 Не is. incomprehensible. But in the opinion of the 
. author, “there is ove fatal omission in this conception. 
| Brahman is not, conceivéd as holy: we аге- nowhere 
| told that Brahman is righteousness. ‘The fact is that 
| the theory of the Atman is simply a very lofty philo- 
Sophic presentation of the ancient pagan conception 
| of God. Consequently, the Vedanta philosophy ħas 
never been to India wliat the teaching of ‘the prophets 
, Was to Israel. : Hinduism vemuins from first to last 
| rippled, because the idea of God. was never. mova: 
| ised.” ^| have quoted here “one entire parag-aph 
from the: book italicising some words with a special 
Purpose in view. : 


cannot easily explain how the author could ignore 
the attributes т" and «атада predicated of Brahman 
11 the Sth stanza of the Saigfasq. It may be said 


that th 
accord 


| aS ear] 


е author left this book out of consideration, for 
ing to his.idea $a did not come into existence 
у аз 48о B.C. Butas according to the author's 
Som hronological table this Upanishad. flourished 

€ time between 400 to 200 B.C., there wes nothing 


Own c 


Inu t S 

tl ШШ him from. modifying his opinion regarding 
16 \ Senis ан conception of God. Moreover, as the last 
E has AEN the author isto the effect that Hinduism 
ng 3 of God t to evoke high moral sentiments on account 
an үе eing zever conceived as holy, the omission on 
of He part 


of the author to refer to $x]u(sisq is fatal; 
3 a Even with 
author has сопу 
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early period, that in order to attaim salvation, to be 
one with \éman,a man must be free from all sins, | 
and Бе consequently holy (e.g., Kena, IV, 9; Taitti- 
riya, II, 5; Kausitaki, ILI, 8, etc.). If Brahman were 
Not positively holy, if he were not Righteousness, there 
would not have been any need for a man to shake of 


WIGHT or to devote to туят to be Brahmanlike for 


attaining salvation. I could show even from earlier 
books that the ancient pagans of India conceived God 
to be holy. 

One thing, by the way, I must point out that in all 
old conceptions of God in this country as well as else- 
where, God was bound to be partly a good spirit and 


partly a Satan. The prayer “‘ay ят fe ati in the Kausitaki 


or the ideal prayer in the New Testament to the effect 
"Lead us not into temptation" and other similar 
passages elsewhere may be referred to. When we 
ask one person not £o do a thing, it directly implies 
“that the person is in the habit of doing such a thing. 
When we say, “Do not lead us into temptation," we 
ask for special clemency to avoid the: usual’ disaster. 
The Old Testament abounds in examples where God 
In response to prayer kills men and extirpates nations 
as the enemies of his own Self and his people. The 
New Testament also is not free from this idea of a 
jealous God. The reason’ for this sort of conception 
of the unadvanced times can be partly obtained, if 
disinterested anthropological study is pursued in res- 
pect of religious institutions of the world. 

It is not possible to refer to all the inaccuracies and 
misstatements in the book. То avoid misunderstand- 
ing, I must say that personally speaking I do neither 
favour idolatry, nor do I accept the Hindu Sastras or 
any other Scripture of any country as revealed or infal- 
lible. Whatever one’s personal views may be about 
religion, in historical criticism no one is justified to 
show any bias either in favour of or against any system. 
Tt is of no concern to me, whether the old ideas are 
good, bad or indifferent ; in our; historical criticism we 
have to see things as they are, no matter what 
the consequences will be. 


_. B. C. MAZUMDAR. 


Experimental Investigations on the Maintenance of 

` Vibrations, by C. V. “Катап, M. А. Calcutta. 
Printed for, and published by, the India Assoctation 
for the Cultivation of Science. — '' dus 


'This is an account of some very pretty and interest- 
Ing experiments on the vibrations of strings. The 
theoretical explanations are also given, but these we 
must pass over since they involve mathematical calcula- 
tions. The first experiment is a modification of one 
due to Melde. Bya simple but ingenious device, a 
string is given in perpendicular planes, vibrations 
whose frequencies are in thé rate of one to two. With 
a certain difference of phase dependent on the tension 
of the string, each point of the string will describe a 
portion of a parabola. Mr..Raman next examin 
under intermittent illumination by means of а strobos 
copic disc the motion of the nodes of a vibrating str 
-It isshewn that they travel along the string o 
distance equal. tothe whole length of a loop d 


following: sections the cases are discussed: 
period of the force is one, two, three, fo 
of-the- half ot the. system. “The vibrati 
Hesaisglenttheardvag fork are placed 
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‘and some very pretty figures are given m the ае: 
ompanying plates. The experimental device by which 
Fears 6 ingenious, but for this we 


re ained is very 

‘they are obtained is ver) iot 1 X 

t refer the reader to the original bulletin. rhe 
Plate XII of short sections of the 


hotographs in Pl ; ог 
үйү with the middle point brilliantly 


deserve particular notice. 
Mr. Raman may he congratulated on a good piece 
of experminental work. 


illuminated 
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1. Mahanani Gouri Bodhini 
(Upper Primary General 
Reader). Crown óvo. pp. 118. 


By Tala Maha- 


71] 19: Gu 
Price As. 5 nand, Offg. Dy. 


2, Mahanaud Sutaprabodh( Pre 


ratory Reader). Crown Svo.| Inspector of 

ds rri Price 7 32. Schools, Allaha- 

3. Mahanand Balabodhini (фай, and to be had 

(Lower Primary Reader .|of Master Loka- 

Crown 8vo. pp. 84. Price папа & Co., Katra, 
As. 4. Allahabad. 


4. Mahanand Vidyankur (Lower 
Primary Girls’ «eader for class 
I). Crown vo. рр. 75- 
Price As. 4. 


These little books are nicely adapted to the needs of 
girls of different standards and ages. Being written 
by an officer in the Educational Department, the 
modern methods of teaching have been carefullv kept 
in view. In Sutaprabodh, the Kindergarten System 
of training has been laid under contribution, and the 
very elementary principles of Arithmetic, Science, etc., 
have been sought to be taught according to: this 
system. The “Direct Method” of teaching is much 
in vogue in Europe and even in some parts of India 
in teaching languages. -:Efforts have been made in the 
above book to "introduce ‘this method in the girls’ 
schools. Much useful information and many valu- 
able instructions specially suited to girls аге to be 
found in each of the above four books. Domestic 
economy has been taught in an interesting and 
attractive manner, The books have many new 
features and will be welcome in educational ‘circles. 
Object lessons constitute a principal part of -the 
books and they have been handled in such a wav as to 

“both train the faculties and to give necessary informa- 
tion. * Certain medicines for accidents have been given 
and novel methods of doing things pointed out. The 

"language is generally pure and correct, but we would 
very much like the re-casting of the language of 
certain poems. As for instance, the first line of the 
three chaupais on page 23 of Balavodhani is not well- 


worded. fuu is a word of Brajbhasha, while {5989 
їз опе of Khariboli. Similarly апе! and «fex (p. 77, 


С 
lines 9 and 10) do not rhyme together. However, such 
occasional mistakes do not interfere with the - un- 
estionable utility of the books: the girls aie not 
e ПЕ шу CUTS for being poets. We 
y that their removal will impr 
books. (ш Е 1 LEA uns 


by Mr. Satyodeng. ` Print 
о ШОУ, Dy f 


ted. 
e 


furo Raryarsbigenok, anduathe theoretical aspec 


Manger, Satyagranthamala Office, 


Benares C; p 

Crown Svo. pp. 120+6. Price As. 8, ares City, | er 

This book treats of the rights of men and may + 1 giv 
considered a reminiscence of the author's lite De f Тї 
America. The author speaks of {һе rights ol 1 pi 
labourers who аге kept downpressed by capitalists A” сог 
He goes back to the origin of human society and c^ bec 
a philosophical description of the stages through which Ж 
it has passed and its exact state at present, Coming | Pa 
to the Indian conditions he attacks the philosophical i ( 
introspective and passive attitude of the Indians | 
pointing out the necessity of practical action. An. j 4 
idea of the contents of the book can be had by ipaa T ^ | 
the different subjects which it deals with. These | Th 
-are :—(1) Man is independent in action, (2) Rights d 
over one's earnings, (3) Protection of these rights, (4) en 
Equality of rights, (5) Independence of speech, (6) не 
Independence in religion, (7) Right.in administration. fi ү 
The author thinks that everybody should be allowed ine 
to follow his own religious principles, as no two 3 Viy 


persons’ views сап be exactly similar; and he is of © А 


opinion that the social organisation сап in по way Л 
suffer by this arrangement. Consideration to the | 2 


honest and industrious labourer is emphasised іл 
many places, and the author is very jealous in his 
strictures against those who are idle but still take 
away the wealth produced by labourers. The book is 
a novel one of its kind and the author inclines in 
many places towards socialism in its innocent+and 


ч ед 
T 
Ке 


law-abiding aspect. The language is simple, as prai 
usual. The word ўта has been mistakenly written as j pure 
Zia in all the places we have seen it (wide pp. 42 p. 1:2: 
91). There are some pining mistakes here and «m 
there (e.g., 2g р. 35,1. 18; it р. 47,1. 15). Sei 
Shree-vaghaua-git, bv Pandit Prayag Narayan Misra. 

To be had of Chowdhry Visvanath Misra, Duulat- 

ganj, Lucknow. Second Edition. Crown био. ph: d 

69. Price As. 5. - 1 hy: 


We reviewed the first edition of this bool in the ‚(К 


November, 1g1t issue of this journal and we are gla m 
to see that it lias now passed its second edition. Some | ( 
additions have been made this time and the book m i Sa 
been printed on thicker paper. The .style о | bp 
poems is excellent. Uncommon words have A TI 
explained.in the footnote. In this second edition t figur 
should have been no printing errors. E n and 
Ekta Darshan, by Hari Das Khandelual of Aes from 
Murwara (C. P.).. Printed at the Modern к arith; 
Allahabad. Crown 8vo. pp. 85. Price not mene taken 
tioned. ite eing 
‘The aim of this book has been to show tha! chete С 
an underlying principle of unity in all things poc. 
be either thought of or perceived—mind and n: Pi 
soul and God. Monoism has been inculcated © ent. 
on and it has been shown that we do but give соке Ind; 
names to different things. "The difference 2 
God and soul has been spoken of as sim! ic 
between the sun and sunlight. | Though e We 


and principles have been borrowed from ot a 
the book has the merit of being written on o ici 
lines. hese are not merely recitations OF ^ 

texts with their elucidation. Chapters havai 
devoted to showing the practical necessity ‘ 


with the subjects being also dealt with 


— 
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E 3 
has been described as the suppression of all desires 


3 and the author thinks that one can have moksha in 
ty, ^ one's earthly life. Metaphysical notice has been 

1 given to word, the Starry Atmosphere, the Universe, 
be cc Time, Creation, the object being то show that one 
nol principle pervades all of these. The language is 
of correct and sublime and the different subjects have 
AP beer handled in a fairly Interesting manner. 
ich Padyapravandha Part I, by Babu Maithili Sharan 


Gupta. To be had of Rabu 


Ramkishore Gupta, 


Chirganva, Jhansi. Crown 800. ЁЁ. 153. Price 
15, | As. 8. 
Аты : : p 
ng We reviewed this book in our Journal in Tune, г9т2. 
"se The poems in the book are undoubtedly of a high 
hts order and we may repeat that the author deserves 
(4) every encouragement. ‘The author is well-known in 
(6) Hindi literary circles as a writer of poems on modern 
x lines. 
e 
Wo gy Vir Horatius, by В Raghunath Prasad Karpur of 
of | Hathras. То be had of the Manager, C. B. 
ау | Mandli, No. to, Hathras (E. I. Ry). Demy 8vo. 
he | pp. 17. Price As. ». 
his This is a reproduction in poetical form of the sense 
ke | of Macaulay's Horatius. The stvle. of the poetry is 
is fair, though not of a high order. However, the efforts 
dn of the poet to give the Hindi reading public a taste 
nd of one of the sublime poems . of Macaulav, are 
as praiseworthy. "The language is generally correct and 
as 


pure, the poem bheing written in Khariboli. atat (p. 5, 
1. 23: sheuld he faz and amag /p. б, 1. 4) will be 
ara 


in the dialect in which the poetry has been 


written. The poem is an interesting reading. 
a. j 
" .' Hinni кро, TEN 
Bhinna (Kasr) Ха? Pahari Sikhane ki Sugam Р 
һе (Ka sahal tariga), by Lala Mahenand, Dy. 
lad Inspector of Schools, Allahabad. To be had of . 
me Manager, Mrssrs Lokanand: & Co., Clo Pandit 
las Saligram, Mukhtar, Katra, Allahabad. Demy 8vo. 
ће PP. 8 + 8. Price one anna. 
еп i * 
ere The multiplication of the commonest fractional 


figures has been taught in this book in an intelligent 

and instructive manner, the method being borrowed 
from the English treatises on the art of teaching 
arithmetic ang the help of concrete objects being 

aken, The book is sub-divided into two parts, one 

eng written in Hindi and another in Urdu. It will 

€ found useful by the teachers in primary schools. 


M.S. 


Авт, 
L Indian Drawings: second series (chiefly Rajput), by 
"anda К, Coomaraswamy. Price 25 shillings. 


Swam Cord a hearty welcome to Dr. Coomara- 
amy’s second series of Indian Drawings published. 
India Society of London. Very few have 
ЕЧ the'recent researches of the author in his 
vealed S an apprehension of the Indian mind as re- 
arj a in the Indian aesthetic SC biT i 
culate and coherent as the i тап literary records. 


15 
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To many of us, therefore, they will come as a revelation 
and a pleasant surprise. The classic periods of Indian | 
Sculpture and paintings have been fairly outlined by 
Mr. Havell, but it was reserved for our author to dis- 
cover the existence of that very interesting later Indian 
school,—the Rajput Broup—a subject which by his 
accurate scholarship апа consummate connoisseurship 
he has made his озуп. A drawing has been very well 
said to be ‘the autobiography of the finished picrure'—, 
the picture in its nascent state. [n this sense drawir gs, 
such as these, have an artistic flavour of their own 
quite different from the completed performance. Vet 
apart from this peculiar aesthetic quality the beautiful 
series of drawings reproduced in this volume have 
furnished valuable data for the historical student of 
Indian art to fix the points of development of the 
different phases of later Indian Paintings and to 
understand how they have acted and re-acted upon 
each other. [n their technique and style the drawings 
afford important clues for differentiating іп three 
distinct well-characterized groups (Rajput, Pahart and 
Mogul) the mass of Indian miniature paintings exe- 
cuted between the fourteenth and the nineteenth 
centuries which have been hitherto. labelled indiscri- 
minately as Indo-Persian. The Rajput and the 
Pahari schools of northern India (till now represented 
by the Kangra valley pictures) were erroneously taken 
as the provincial development of the pseudo- Mogul 
schools associated with the artists patronized by the 
Mogul Courts, and therefore derived from the Persian 
art imparted from Bokhara and Samarkand. Although 
they show now and then Persian or Mogul influence, 
the Rajput paintings are quite vernacular in their 
fecling and aie very far remote in their temper and 
subject-matter from the Mogul schools. "hey are 
akin rather to the art of Ajanta and the minor temple 
cartoons, specimens of which we find now and then 
in various parts of, India. ‘The actual connecting links 
between. this style апа the older Buddhist art are 
unfortunately missing. The two ‹агісопѕ of Radha 
lent by Maharaja Manindra Chandra Nandi at the 
last exhibition of the Sahitya Parisad ате only a few 
of the examples of the earlier styles more direcily 
connected with the old fresco paintings. It is apparent, 
however, that although based „on the "indigenous 
tradition, the Rajput school was quickened into activity 
and developed a synthetic style primarily under the 
influence, and later as a rival, ofthe contemporary | 
Mogul art of the thirteenth and the fourteenth centu- 

ries. lt survived in the later centuries almost un- 
affected by the Mussalman influence. "I he beautiful 
portrait of a young prince reproduced in plate v ciens 

that the best traditions of the earlier Rajpui School 
continued as late as the nineteenth century. “Lhe 

four cartoons from Jaipur representing the Dance of 
Radha and Krishna are perhaps the finest examples 

and in their naive and intense power of expression 

rival the best drawings of the old: Italian: masters. - 
Indeed some of the drawings in their beautiful archi- 
tectural setting as in plates viii, ix and x are strangely 
reminiscent of Giotto and Fra Angelico. ће j 


some 
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Pahari drawings from thé Himalayan valley are B 
a provincial phase of the original Rajasthan! tra : P E 
and only assume importance with reference t А d 
work of Nangra. The Himalayan school E NR ivet 
up to a very late period in the works of АЫ 
(17607-1833: some of which have been Enid: in 
the pages of this Review. Amother interesting ids 
of the Rajput paintings which the author has notice А 
is the art of designing m paper stencils still current 
iW Mathura, Jaipur and Delhi. The examples MA 
її thé book ought to suggest lo our illustrators o 
books the inmense possibilities of these decorative 
designs: 

Taken as à 
drawings reveal a wonderf 
of a prakvita dialect in’ W hà 
recorded its cullure-liistoty. Some of them, déeply 
tinged as they ате with medizeval Vaishnavism, afford 
a sort of an aesthetic cófmentary on the Bhagavat 
literature. As the author has entliusiastically put 1t, 
"Wo study of the cult of the Bhagavat can be соп 
sidered’ complete Which does not take intó accoubt 
the Radha Krishna drawings." The reproductions 
inserted in he book (26° in number) have been very 
carefully executed and fairly preserve the delicacy of 
the originals; Publications such as these should 
enhance interest in the study of Indian art’ which has 
атау become popular with educated Indians. 

Visva Karma; examples of Indian Architecture, 

Sculpture, Painting, Handicraft, chosen by A. K. 
` Coomarswamy, D. Se, Part I, Price 2s-6d (Rs. 2). 
.Lusac & Co. ' 


whole these remarkable series Of 
ul form-language, а sort 
hich northern India has 


Under а? very: alluring title the author has put’ 


together’ a series: of twelve plates illustrating: some of 
the best- examples of Indian Sculpture: Some of 
thein have already appeared in his Selected. Examples 
of Indian- Art. The two torsos from Sarnath are 
published for the'first time and suggest very interest- 
ing comparison with the two fragments of Buddhist 
Sculpture from Sanchi published in the Eleven plates 
issued by. the India*Societys, The reproductions are 
in‘ collótype- and ought to be: popular in their cheap. 
form, "The:cosily.réproductions: issued .in thé recent 


publications: oñ- Indian Art have- rather prevented a - 
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Wide circufation, and we appreciaté thé atten T 
the author to popularise the claims ‘of Indian An $5 
bringing good reproductions of the best éxaiple ; 
within the reach of the many. — These plates озү m | 
be in the libraries of all Indian Schools айа Colles 
A short descriptive letter- press attached to ead} plate 
would have enhanced the utility. of the’ publication, t 

Copies of both tese publications сан Dé obtained 
from the Secretary, Indian Society of Oriental Art 
Calcutta. ; р 
Visva Karma Рат} 17. Examples of Indian Architec- 

ture Sculpture, &c., chosen by А. K. Coomaráswamy 

D. Sc. 

In thi& part we ате glad to find many cxatüples e 
Sctilpturé néver before published. The old art of 
India has not yet yielded up all iis treasures, and 
although the search lias been begun quite recently. thé 
masterpieces published up till now have presente 
Indian art in a quite new light. In the collection of 
plates before us one cannot but be “struck with the 
infinite variety апа the comprehensive izinge of. Indian 
sculpture. ‘The force and vitality of tlie South Indian 
bronzes {plates 28 to 31) claim our attention as much 
as the beauty of the idealised female forms in the 
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